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Art.  I.    Elegia  TImna  Gray^  Gract  reddita  {by  Dr.Norbury 
'  Eton).    Putc,  Eton.  is.  i79j« 

Aftt*-.  IL    Graii  EUgia  Jepuicbrdlfs^  tubu  Grat9  dmatn^  curi 
*  CarifU  Co0t£i  LL.  D.   London:  printed  by  Cooper  for  the 
Rivingtons  and  Egertons.  is.  6d.  1794* 

^RT.  in.  El?g\a  Graytana  Grace.  Literprete  Stephana  We/hrty 
S.T,B.  Hempji on- Parvus  Retlorc^  R.s,S,  Loiid^n:  priniedi. 
by  J.^ Nichols  for  Clarke.  2S.  1794% 

'TpO  thatclafs  of  our  readers  who  are  convinced  of  th?  general 
"*  utility  and  importance  of  Grecian  literature,  even  in  the 
prcfent  day  of  fcience  and  philolophy;  who  are  inttrefted  in  all 
that  imports  its  honour  and  advances  its  cultivation  ;  and  vvno, 
laftly,  are  curious  to  inquire,  how  far  this  mafter-elegy  of  the 
Britifh  bard  is  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  Grecian  fchoLr  for 
its  tran^^fafion  into  the  favourite  language  ot  themuf^s  ;  we  nt^ed 
riot  offer  any  apology  f-  r  calli/ig  their  attention  to  ur  n  tice 
and  comparative  view  of  tt^e  three  iufus  poetici  comprehended 
under  this  article,  however  irregular  the  admifficn  of  fuch  a 
cnticifm  may  at  lirii  light  appear  on  the  general  tenor  and 
coadu^  of  our  plan. 

STANZA  1. 

For  the  Uwing  herd  Dr.  Norbury  gives 
wcpreiEve,  as  wc  conceive,  of  the  energy  in  pettoy  rather  than  of 
^e  a£iual  ixerthn  of  it ;  a  (ort  of  conftition  \;iHiicb,  on  fimilar  be-' 
cafions^^n  ac(jte  eye  will  difcover  moie^an  once  in  the  veriioa 
^Dr;  Coflte.  .      .  .  ;  -  r  .  -  -  •   ^  ■  ■  ^' 
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IL 

*  ^tfw  wi^^r^  the  beetle,*  ^c. 

The  TTXrv  01-*  of  Dr,  Coote  comes  to  us  in  a  very  queftionable 
ihape,  as  do  many  other  of  his  expr<:iliur,s,  which  it  would  be  too 
prolix  a  buiuiefs  for  us  to  notice  individually. 

IV. 

 j{  wfi^swt  xxjxtif  iv^tv^i  tfiXcm 

This  laft  line  we  do  not  heHtate  to  pronounce  truly  excellent, 
from  the  exquifite  Grsecifm  of  its  rbytlim,  its  latigua-c,  and 
its  conftrudlion. 

In  Mr.  Wefton's  verfion  we  defiderate  the  pi^urefque  cir«* 
cumftance  of 

*  Where  heaves  the  tarf  in  many  a  moulderiog  heap  * 

« 

But  pven  fuch  an  omiflion  we  can  the  more  readily  pardon  m 
Mr»  VVeflon,  from  the  bolder  ^irit  that  influences  his  tranila^ 
tion,  and  the  freer  fcop  i  he  gives  himlelf  in'  the  dreis  and  ar«^ 
rahgement  of  bis  author's  ideas* 

VL 

Evidently  for  which  change  the  metre  readily  admits.. 

How  incongruous  wym^  and  ^rmiM{u  appear  when  feen  in  con- 
nexion with  yjiv<rtr»u  The  i^Mifw  m^mwH  mwn^  of  Mr.  WeftoB 
is  ckiffical  and  happy. 

Will. 

*  hex  not  amhttio/t  mock,*  &e. 

It  is  in  terms  like  thefe  of  abftra6t  ideas,  enlivened  by  perfoni- 
fication,  that  much  cf  the  appropriate  excellence  of  the  Englifh 
language,  and  efpecially  of  its  poetry,  confifls.  For  this  ex- 
cellence the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages  are  inferior  compe* 
titers,  certain! V  in  fuch  bold  and  happy  application  of  ibe  terms 
as  that  above.  Tranflation  becomes  proportionally  difficult, 
and  all  that  it  can  do  is  often  not  to  copy  the  living  grace,  but 
to  new  model  the  fuhftance  of  the  old  idea,  and  that  moft  pro* 
bably  for  the  worfe. 

Mn  TK  Hit        M         K'ff    Mr.  Wefton's  verfion,  confiftr 
ently  at  kaft;  a  praife  which  cannot  be  given  tp  the  ^oah^oi  and 
of  Dr.  Cooce,  or  the  ^Sftmcti^  and  fu^mkufftrum  of  Dr. 
Norbuiy. 

The 
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The  yiXA  of  Mr.  Weftbn,  and  the  f^i^^  of  Dr.  Coote, 
sre  evidently  errors  for  and  ^i3Sm*.  Belides  that  we  quef* 
tton  the  acceptation  of  the.  latier,  qualified  though  it  be  with 
fifrf»»»  in  the  fenfe  of  a  Jcoruful  fmiU*^  nor  have  we  ever  re- 
marked it  otherwife  than  expreMve  of  complacency  or  Iwu 

^0*u  ilfKmfH^  firm^,*-'lMtfrf.    <  All  that  wealth  rre  gave.^  ^ 

The  tenfe  of  ^^^k  is  iadilputabiy  wrong;,  if  it  be  not  a  miftake 
of  the  Eton  prds  (  vhich  has  difgraceil  iifelf  of  late  years  by  fe- 
veral  fpecimens  ot  iticorre£l  typography,  and  by  this  amongft 
the  reil)  for  i^*^^  or 

The  proper  phrafc,  no  doubt,  i-,  i^-Ava*.  or  o»<r«i  Tf9ir«i«;  and  we 
ihould  recommend  the  iubi^iiuugn  uf  n^ji  in  the  Head  of 

XL 

19»  Tt  irvi^  rVfM06v  lat^aXu*,  c,u4.u;(ov  tfjwXfut, 

For  the  fake  of  the  iirft  line,  which  is  truly  excellent,  we  woiilil 
recommend  the  following  change,  or  any  other  improvement,  of 
die  fecond : 

XTL 

•  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  mtg/j/  ha*ve  fwayed.' 

Dr.  Norbury  here  has  the  advantage.  His  itkMvro  aufwers  li- 
terally to  might  havt.  The  y%^%^  Juvarai  ^  k^ih^vi  of  IDr.  Coote 
prefects  the  idea  of  abfoluti  and  indefiniu  capacity^  inftead  of  fpe- 
ciiying  that  the  tim  was  paft^  and  that  the  powtr  was  mere 
matter  of  fuppofitUn  and  ccitingMcy,  The  if  ivyn<rtnr  §f»i«^fihsuit9 
of  Mr.  Wefton,  though  it  gives  the  condithnality^  is  erroneous 
in  re(pe^  of  timcy  and  might  eafily  have  been  changed  into 

XV. 

To  the  fc^eond  line  we  h:^.vc  nctliMv:;  to  objccl  \  :-^.nd  vet  we  feel 
ourlelves  ftrongly  inclined  to  j  relent  what  we  deemed  an  im- 
provement on  the  firil  penifal  of  phis  verfion : 

A  2  XVI, 
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« 

XVI. 

Ele  :ant  and  claincal  as  it  is,  this  does  not  quite  reach  the  (piiTt 
of  the  O'  i^inal.    But  fainter  ftill,  and  even  profaic,  is  the 

of  Dr-  Coote.  nfetrixS>*  is  objedlionable  as  denoting  kaiii  in* 
Acad  of  tf49i>ff  i  and  befldes  the  inadmiffibility  of  the  profe  term 
tymmfMi  into  poetry,  we  very  much  queftion  the  appiication  of 
itff^tf  to  terms  of  praife  or  panegyric* 

XIX. 

We  do  nc  t  hfrfiua-e  t  » attach  the  fame  deep  ftamp  of  approbation 
to  this  as  to  Come  of  Dr.  Norbury's  former  lines.— Mr.  Weiloa^ 

Aai  >^  Aim  iXNCk 

poflefTes  fimilar  merit:  but  to  all  the  praife  due  to  the  fine  ex- 
preliion  of  «4o|>dv  ix*«>c  ^he  fir^  inftance,  Dr.  Norbury  has  the 
prior  and  only  claim,  befides  what  we  ihould  grant  to  the  bciiu-^ 
tiful  and  Clascal  poiition  of  it, 

XX. 

<  TJncottdi  rhymes.' 

of  Mr.  Weft  on  (for  fo  we  fuipe^l  it  fiiould 

b@  readj  is  in  the  true  ipint  of  attic  coaipofiuoa.  : 

XXL 


read}  noflro  periculo,  tytty^mw**^ 

is  excellent  Greek  for 

«  Even  in  our  aihes  live  their  wonted  £rei.*  / 

XXV. 

As  a  fmgular  indance  of  violence  offered  to  the  analogy  of 
teiiks,  we  are  forry  to  produce  the  following  agatnft  Mr^ 
Worbury : 

Bill 
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But  againft  all  three  we  have  to  obj^d  an  improper  ufe  of 
which,  as  compounded  of  frt  and  «*»  is  appn^pri p  t>^  tu  the  cx* 
prcflion  of  co/uUtievfii futurity:  and  yet  Mr.  VVeliuii  fays. 

Dr.  Coote, 

fray       «gXi^  H«€ » 

and  In  flanza  xxviil*  Mr*  Wefton  has, 
imd  Dr.  Norbury, 


XXVi. 

'  His  //y^Zg/j  /f/rg-/j&  at  noon-tide  would  he  Wretch/ 

it  a  Hne  wbjch  a  GlaiTe  might  find  it  a  difficult  taik  Mgnt  verOrg^ 
The  fall  merit  of  executing  that  taik  we  cannot  give  co  Meflrs* 
Norbury      QpPf^*   And  the  verfion  of  Mr.  Wefton, 

TuM  /»IX4<  j^t>«^<^^i  (AtffrifAB^mi  l^ttatwfffftf 

fufficiently  proves  his  mifconceptioii  of  the  author's  meaning, 
which  has  nothing  ^  with  mere  Ungtb  of  hody  a:  fuch ;  oir 
from  his  extenfive  acquaiptf^npe«w  th  the  more  recondite  fources 
of  Grecian  pbrafeology,  and  his  happinefs  in  the  application  of 
it  to  his  prefent  purpofei^  foniediins  good  mt^ht  have  been  iea« 
fonahly  oepeded,  r  .  • 

xxvn. 


We  inftance  as  a  happy  confbrmit}'  \p  1)19  i^iqm  and  ian^ua^e  9/ 
Git'ck  poetry» 

XXIX* 

*  Wc  law  him  born.'— -jSj-frSaj  wjrrtTo  crat-^flt.— —  C^so/ft 

The  awkward  quaintnefs  of  this  exprrffioii  19  s^ggravated  by  th^ 
ctrcumftance  that  mtwn  cannot  be  ufed  in  a^Niiavip  a^cep^iqn^ 


As  a  comparative  fpecimea  of  (h^?  three  Y^ffiftfts,  y^e  qtiote 
the  following ^ftanza  from  each  ; 

MtXvfl^im  1^  i0^/3xi>ff »«»  ^  f<Aai>  in  w«y4gw.  ■■■■■  HhrbuT^ 

A  3  i^«T<|«f 
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UtrtfH  «  «aX«-fla  yam?  Nf  s?  f  v?a^!  xttTai, 

We  cannot  rehft  the  temptation  we  feel  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  following  happv  vcrl'.on  of  tiic  lall  line  from  the  in- 
cdited  cfTay  of  a  gentleman  who  merits  the  higbell  rank  amongft 
the  Greek  fcholai  s  of  the  prcfcnt  day : 

Of  c<^   » tl ^€  ^* 

Evfl*.  x,^cv5C  KoXffv,  xeyjc?  KCfAXqv  MlttV«lfll» 

Tat  wlj  ^  -  i/iV<;>T;,  HiXr  vy  /naQijj-i;  l^fjJ*" 

Kai  Xyjfffl  avwuz  toy  i'  (tyTr?  siXi»  £T«ig«».— — Cw^r. 

We  aie  happy  to  give  this  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Coote's  verfion, 
becaufe  we  conbder  the  fecond  line  as  one  of  the  heft  perhaps  that 
could  be  fele£ked  from  the  whole  work.  We  muft  not,  how- 
ever,  diflemble,  that  if  Gray's  meaning  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
that  of  Horace  in  the  ode, 

^iiem  tu  MclpQmcne  fern  el 
Nafceniem  placido  luttiino  videris,  ^ c. 

f/*£i»  Ihould  have  been  f^iW<:  and  that  iix»  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  fcnfe  of  we  confidently  aiiert,  and  appeal  to  the  theory 
of  Kufter,  as  fupported,  in  this  inftance  at  leaft,  by  facts  as  nu- 
merous as  they  are  mdifputable. 

To  the  uftc  of  our  readers  we  leave  tlje  decifion,  which  word 
of  the  four,  MfX«roA*fv«j,  ♦{WTic,  /xixa^x<*»*»  carries  the  idea  moil 
corrcfpondent  to  the  *  melancholy'  of  Gray. 

XXXI. 

There  is  as  much  diftercnce  betwixt  xrao^xAt  and  nix-n/xat,  as  be- 
twixt acquifuton  in  the  prd  f/s  and  pojfejfion  in  the  efjedi :  and  the 
ufe  of  ijM«r9  in  the  fcnic  of  e«xTrT«  (which,  after  ail,  is  a  very 
awkward  word  in  the  prHfagc  before  us)  bears  very  hard  on 
what  we  have  abund^tnt  cauie  to  impeach,  Dr.  Coote's  credit  as 
a  grammarian. 

XXXU. 

*  There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  rtpofc* 

We  hardly  expea  to  fee  a  better  tranflation  of  this  admirable 

line.    The  concluding  diftich  of  Mr.  Wefton, 

we 
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W  quote  as  one  inftance,  amcxng  otbers»  where  lutodierwiA 
faudable  ofiedation  of  what  is  chafte  and  elegaat  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  Greeks,  has  betrayed  bim  to  facrifice  much,  of 
the  (pirtt  and  force  of  the  original. 

\ 

We  do  not  profefs  ^o  give  a  full  criticifo)  on  the  verGons  be- 
fore us ;  elfe  nothing  ivere  eafier  than  to  enlarge  our  review  bf 
further  remarks  on  the  metre,  rhvtfam,  phrafeoiogy,  and  cba- 
iiffter  of  each;  as  on  Mr.  Wenon's  wuf^um.  Dr.  Norbury's 
^/OtAMos,  and  the  repeated  inilances  in  Dr.  Coote  of  fliort  vowels 
before  and  even  wr,  counting  for  (hort  fyllables,  as  ymiM 
m^srf  in  the  firft  ftanza,  and  va^eT  n^w^  in  the  third— the  fre- 
quent r<"currence  of  Latin,  as  diltinguiifaed  froin  Greek  rhythoiy 
la  MeiTrs.  Norbury  and  Coote,  efpecially  the  lattcf)  and  the 
meritorious  and  fuccef»fu]  attentions  of  Mr.  Wellon  in  this  re- 
fped — the  elegant  and  often  forceful  exprelEon  of  the  origimd 
idea  in  the  dreis  of  a  new  language,  in  die  vcrHons  of  Meffiv« 
Norbury  and  Weft^n— the  diveritty  of  manner  which  prevails 
through  Dr.  Norbury's,  fometimes  meagre,  proCiic,  and  fer- 
¥tle,  often  rich,  cbffical,  and  free^he  unhappy  predicament  of 
Or.  Coote,  that      ^  ^  * 

—  dcfiluit  imitator  in  arBum^ 

Jjnde  pedem  proferre  vetat  pudor  at^ne  operis  Ux^ 

by  which,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  d?tra6l  from  bis  fre- 
qiiPHt  merit  a?  a  faithful  and  elegant  copyHt — and,  laf^ly,  the  uni- 
form principle  that  regulates  the  whole  <  onduft  of  A^ir.  Wefton's 
verfion,  the  defign,  in  gcniral  well  purfued,  to  clothe  the  ideas 
of  Gray  in  a  diction,  a  ilyb,  and  a  manner  peculiarly  Grpek. 


AUT.  IV.  J  Flew  of  Nature^  in  Letters  to  a  TravelUf  amang 
the  ^ips'y  with  Refie<'  ficns  on  Atheiftical  Philojophy^  }:nv  exem^ 
plified  in  France,  By  R- chard  Jofsph  Sullivan^  £fq.  F,  R.  S. 
and  F*  A.  S.  In  Six  f^olumes*  pp.  2827,  8vo.  Becket. 
London,  1794. 

[  C^mhtded  from  mr  Ufi  Number^  J 

« 

MR.  Sullivan,  in  Vol.  III.  difcourfes  on  the  importance  of 
the  -ftudy  of  nature ;  the  infinite  variety  of  vegetable  and 
animal  nature,  and  principles  common  to  both;  the  animal 
economy,  the  fenfes,  the  foul  $  fa£(s  illuftrating  and  confirming 
the  intimate  union  of  the  foul  and  body  \  and  whether  the  fom 
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is  ever  ina^^ivc,  even  \ in  fleep*;  the  oppofite  (yilems  of  tini- 

verlJ  niaieridlifm  and  univerfal  fpiritaaiifili;  the  do^rtnes  of 
the  ancii  nts  and  moderns  rcfpc6ing  idcas,-«*-On  this  very  intc- 
rcflii  g  and  much-agitated  queftton,  Mr.  Sullivan,  having  oh-i 
fcrved  'ba  Ariftotle  and  his  difcij  les  were  fairly  driven  from  th« 
field  by  Galileo,  Toricelli,  ai  d  Defcartef,  followed  by  Hobbe* 
ant)  Locke,  fays,  '  Perhaps  the  diverfity  of  opinion  «vhich  hasf 

*  taken  place  among  mankind,  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  ac- 

*  counti  d  for,  by  remarking,'  that,  with  refpc(^  to  knowledge, 

*  three  difFereiu  dirp(><ition5  are  found  in  men.    The  flrft,  a 

*  ti  rpor  or  animal  itupct  ctl  n,  that  fecks  not  to  know  any  thing 

*  aroujid         The  ("econd,  an  inclination  of  enthufiaftic  arro- 

*  gance  to  underliand  every  thing.    And  the  laft,  an  ambition 

*  warrant:  d  in  e^cycale    of  invelligating  and  approving  as 

*  pofTibl^  whatever  lie«  within  our  puvNer,  or  within  the  reach 

*  of  our  compr  henfK'n.*  Here  he  quotes  Muiif,  lUjyFiERE, 
the  celebrated  .;uthur  of  Premierfs  V  t rites,  wbofc  doctrines 
refpedting  the  ong  uf  (ur  id  as,  fupporttdand  illuitr.Ufd  by 
Dr.  Red,  and  a  ^row  ng  ira  n  ot  d  Kipl  s  in  this  couiury,  he 
ado  ts  and  m-  intains.  \n  oppoluion  to  the  ictpucal  conleque  ccs 
drawn  Tom  the  philofophv  of  Locke  by  Bcrkely  and  Hunv.  ; 
th  firft  ufing  it  as  an  engine  to  jubvert  the  material,  the  ftcond 
to  oveiturn  b  th  the  riiatcrial  and  f[>iritual  w^jrld.  Though 
feniible  objects  be  the  deitmed  medium  to  awaken  the  dorm  ait 
cner  ies  of  men's  u  d' ri^.indi  :l  «,  vet  thofc  dormant  ener- ies 
themfelves  are  no  more  contained  in  fenle  than  the  cxpluiion  of 
a  cannon  is  ii»  the  tpark  that  gave  it  fire. —  I  here  is  no  thought 
in  the  world  but  in  minds;  and  therefore  all  the  things  in  the 
worid  cannot  put  a  thought  into  us  ;  they  can  only  raife  thou^^ht. 
Thus  a*,  no  thoughts  c.i  i  come  into  us  from  with4)ut,  we  mull 
find  mem  ^11  with.n;  ^nd  what  is  within  bel<jnos  to  our  nature, 
and  ha^  always  been  there  in  embryo,  though  it  was  not  fooncj: 
difco\  et  c  l. 

Mr.  Suillv.in  proceeds  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  man 
and  the  animal^,  whicn  he  arranges  into  eight  clafles  or  or- 
der^, quaarupeds,  cetaceous,  birds,  amphibious,  fifhes,  infecSts, 
worms  and  polvpi  :  on  all  of  which  he  makes  various  obfer- 
vat  on*-  — He  pallet  o  >,  by  a  natural  gradation,  to  fliew  the  par.f 
ti  ul  irs  in  w.iicn  vegetables  r'Temhle  animals;  to  defer » be  the 
different  part«  of  a  plani  ;  to  give  a  e  neral  idea  of  the  Linnaean 
c  fex  lal  fvilem  i  of  the  different  proceflcs  of  nature  in  vege- 
tation;  t  the  UmiJanty  between  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 
>■  ■■     "■    ■  .iipi...  ■  ■ —    ■'  ■  ■  ■ 

•  On  thf  V  ry  linking  phen  ^mcnon  of  dreaming  not  a  little  light 
ha  been  ihro  ^  !i  by  P  ofefTur  Stewart  in  his  Klemcnts  of  the  Philo- 
ibph>  of  tiic  Human  iVlmd,   '  *  * 
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pro(?u£lion,  fupport,  anatomy,  and  deftru6^ion  ;  of  the  provifioii 
ia  nature  for  the  contiuuance  of  vegtubie  and  animal  exiftencci 
where  he  cake«>  occafion  to  touch  on  the  cavifes  of  mondrous 
pr(^du£lions ;  hernriaphrodites  j  the  rekmblance  of  children  to 
pare  -tSj  and  marks  on  children  from  imagination. — He  g^es 
on  to  the that  from  death  there  rcfjlcs  an  inercafe  of  life. 
The  extindtion  of  animaiity  is  fo  far  from  being  injurious,  that 
it  is  both  ..dva;}tageous  and  nec  /Thry.  And  thus,  in  the  won- 
derful ec  noiiiy  of  nature,  the  living  fublta.icc  lufters  no  dimi- 
nution trotn  individual  dtilolu'ion:  its  very  dellrudlion  ferves 
to  reproduce  it.  'I  he  nie  uf  life,  after  it  is  extinguiflied  in 
one  clafs  of  animals,  iuimediate'y  rekindles  in  auot;her,  aii4 
burns  with  frefli  luftre  and  unduniniihed  ftren;j;ih. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeds,  in  his  f  urth  voiuni.,  to  difcourfe  of 
th  (bul,  and  of  the  union  of  mind  with  matter ;  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  a^d  the  cxift-ence  (»f  deity. — On  all  ihefe  points  he 
fets  himfelf  to  (hew  the  folly  of  fcepticifm,  both  in  a  moral  and 
metaphyiical  point  of  view. — In  juif  fp-culation  the  cxifk-nce 
of  God  andfpiritual  energy  is  the  moft  philof.  phicai  becaulc  the 
molt  obvious,  fimple,  ;md  fatisfaflory  folution.»of  the  phenomena, 
of  nature  \  and  it  is  folly  as  weil  as  weaknefs  to  exchange  the 
interei^  and  the  hopes  that  the  fpiritual  lyliem  ioipires  for  the 
coinfortlefs  chaos  uf  fcepticifm. 

His  fubjer.l  calls  him  to  confider  th?  ao:e  of  the  world.  To 
explore  antiquitv,  he  obferves,  is  to  walk  amo.ig  ruins.  The 
eye  can  f'carceiy  difcern  any  thing  but  marks  of  defolation  :  the 
curtain  has  dropped,  and  the  fplendcur  has  pa  fled  away.  But 
the  patient  inveiligator,  like  the  diver,  may,  by  plunginnr  into 
th?  depth  of  things,  bring  into  lii^ht  f  jmt-  lirJe  pr  (  fs  of  the 
cxiftcnce  of  what  may  K'ng  have  been  buried  Irom  i';fneral  ob- 
fervation.  Ant  quity  is  to  us  what  the  whole  volume  of  nature 
Wa'^  ro  antiquity.  Mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  the 
univcrfe.  H^^vv  awfuUv  ait<  nilhcd  arc  wc  at  con  cm  pi  ".ting  the 
viciffitudc?  of  this  globe:  fiihes  01  the  t»>ps  of  the  h.j^h  [I  mouii* 
tains;  the  Alps  formed  of  aquacic  crylbll  fation> ;  the  Pyrcne:*s 
of  enormous  mafl'es  of  grauit  argillaceous  and  calcareous  lu5- 
ftances  J  here  tremendous  cmin.ncrs,  fuch  as  E  na,  Hjckcla, 
and  Tenerifte,  formed  by  fubmafiiie  eruptions;  there  ilie  pe- 
trified bodies  of  men  and  o*h.  r  ani  iiaK  conf  lid.itetl  tfUo  com- 
ponent parts  of  th^  folid  rock,  as  at  (jihralt.ir  and  in  Dalmatia; 
in  the  bowels  of  the  eartli  entire  forclf  s  turned  into  coal ;  here  a 
f^ra'-um  of  iLclls  ;  tliere  a  (Iratum  of  iava. — We  deiiv/e  our 
knowledge  from  a  people  loft.  The  great  epoch  c  f  naruri"  arc^ 
indeed^  unknown  to  us,  and  we  ..re  utterly  4i)ablj  to  pc  etratc 
jhe  obfcurity  under  which  thev  are  conci  al'-d.  Ih)*:  an  a  iierior 
pec»|)lc  0^oii  evideadjr  lived  ia  a  il^Ur^  ctpiiyateJ  he 
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arts,  and  invented  tbofe  fciences,  of  whi^h,  in  fbgrnents,  we  are 
onl^  the  inheritors.  How  many  inftitutions  do  we  not  find^  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  the  commencement !  The  ait  of 
lufing  metals,  an  art  fo  difficult  as  to  require  many  procdleiy 
and  much  preliminary  knowledge,  has  had  an  immemo* 
rial  exiftence  in  the  £alK  Letters  too  are  ib  ancient, 
that  Pliny  thought*  himfelf  warranted  in  denominating  them 
eternal  The  invention  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  muft  have 
been  of  the  moft  profound  antiquity.  And  what  ihall  we  £17 
of  the  aftronomy  of  the  ancients,  which  they  clearly  did  not  in- 
l^ent,  but  which  they  often  pra£ltfed  without  underflanding  its 
principles? — With  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  much  of  it, 
in  Mr.  Sullivan's  opinion,  particularly  Genefis.»  has  been  com* 
piled.  In  no  one  part  of  Genefis  does  he  fpeak  but  as  the  fimple 
htftorian.  fiut  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  he  delivers  himfelf  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  prophet^yet  he  admits  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  compilations  and  writings  of  Mofcs ;  and  that  they  have 
the  ftrongeft  poiSible  claims  to  admiration  and  refpeiS^  f. 

The  ftate  or  empire  the  moil  ancient  on  hiftorical  record,  ia 
cur  author's  judgment,  is  the  ancient  Scythia,  comprehending 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Tartary,  Ruffia  in  Afia,  Siberia,  Mu£ 
covy,  the  Crirrjea,  Poland,  .Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia 


*  It  is  evident  that  much  of  this  reafoning  in  favour  of  the  fyilem  - 
here  contended  for  may  be  Qr|;cd  in  fupport  of  that  theory  which  de- 
duces the  fublimeft  truths^  and  moft  ufeful  arts,  not  from  the  light 
of  nature^  but  from  divine  revelation  to  our  £rft  parents^  and  from 
them  to  tts  by  tradition. — See  lail  Nnmber  of  this  Review,  p.  354. 

+  A  clergymnn  wcxv  of  the  church  oi  England,  ccniured  the 
editorsj  in  a  prctiy  (harp  letter,  and  even  predidled  evil  to  OBr 
Review,  for  appearing  as  accomplices  with  Mr.  SoUivan  in 
diiTeminating  dodrines  inconfiflent  with  the  plain  records  of 
Mofes.  Firil,  we  obf.rve,  that  it  is  our  plan  to  give  a  fair 
analyfis  of  every  book  that  admits,  or  as  far  as  it  admits  of  ana« 
lyfis,  whatever  may  be  the  doelrircs  that  it  contains;  nor  had  we, 
when  that  cenfure  was  made,  finifhcd  our  ar.nlytical  labours,  and 
comr»  on  !lie  whole,  to  the  critical. — But  if,  inlrtad  of  reprobating 
in  j;oing  along,  we  have  fpokcn  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  view  of  the  earth 
as  of  very  high  antiquity  wiiji  an  air  of  coitiialiiy ;  this  air  of  com- 
placency may  be  vindicated  on  the  p;rour.d  thai  h.x.  Sullivan  is  not  a 
eaptious  fnailcr  at  the  authority  of  Mofes,  but  a  fincere  well-wifhtr  10 
the  interefts  of  mankind ;  beft  promoted,  in  his  judgment^  bv  the  pro- 
motion of  religious  fentiments;  and  thefe  again  beft  e(hbh(hed,  in 
J9m  infitaues^  by  explanactons  not  fnbveriive  of  caidmal  truths. 
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16  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees^  which  in  that  parallel  are  , 
equal  to  more  than  five  thoufand  miles.    The  latitudes  cannot 
be  fr>  eafily  or  fo  accurately  meafured;  but  from  the  40th  degree^ 
which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  fecurely  advance 
above  a  thoufand  miles  to  the  northward,  till  our  progrefs  is 
flopped  by  the  exceffive  cold  of  Siberia,    This  vaft  region  is 
the  moib  elevated  country  of  the  world,  or  at  leaft  of  what  is 
called  die  old  continent.    It  proudly  rifes  above  tlie  red  of  the 
earth*    It  is  higher  than  Mount  Blanc  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  fifteen  tlioufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  • 
level  t.f  the  Tea.    Above  the  level  of  the  fea  Scythia  rifes  more 
than,  three  miles,  and  is  refted,  as  it  were,  on  the  fummit  of 
mountains.    The  other  parts  of  the  globe  decline  from  it  in  re- 
gular p^radation.    It  is  the  great  refervoir  of  water  for  the  moft 
confid^rable  parr  of  Afia.    Vo  the  fou  h  you  have,  among  other 
rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  and  the  Yel- 
low River }  to  the  north,  the  Oby  and  the  Irtlz,  the  Jeninea  and 
the  Lena*    Thcfe  all  ft  ream  from  this  elevated  country.  It 
"Would  be  endlefs  to  wander  over  this  immenfc  Scythian  domi- 
nion.   One  thing,  however  [on  the  prefcnt  fubje£^,  viz.  the 
antiquity  and  produilivenefs  of  this  great  Horehoufe  of  nations] 
is  neceOTary  to  be  remarked.    If  thofe  vaft  folitudes,  at  thtf 
hour,  poflefs  (as  he  {hews  that  they  do)  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fruitfulnefs,  what  muft  they  not  have  poiTefled  when  cultU 
vated  and  enriched  by  the  labours  of  millions?  Caihmir^ 
Bootan,  Naflal,  Thibet,  even  China  itfelf  would  lofe  its  cele- 
brated fertility,  were  it  to  be  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.—— 
The  ancient  orient:il  Scythians  are  not  indeed  accurately  to  Uc 
traced,  either  in  regiird  to  locality,  knowledge,  or  fcience.  Tj> 
the  northward,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian^ 
there  are  monuments  ftill  exifting  which  clearly  prove  thofe  re- 
gions to  have  been  formerly  inhabited  by  a  polifiicd  and  a  let- 
tered people,  who  traded  with  the  Hindoos  and  theChinefe,  and 
the  Hindoos  even  confiderably  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

But  why  are  there  no  remains  of  the  Scythian  nations  in 
Scythia?  Why,  Mr.  Sullivan  afks,  are  there  no  remains  of 
the  city  of  Troy  ? — The  true  reafon  why  the  great  ftock  of  the 
Scythians  is  exhaufted  is,  that  China,  India,  Perfia,  Afia  Minor, 
and  all  Europe^  have  drained  it  of  its  inhabitant«>^.    Are  the 

Carthaginians 


*  A  queilion  here  occurs:  What  induced  the  Scythians  to  leave 
Hch  and  cultivated  coumries,  in  queft  of  others  not  more,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  but  in  fome  lefs  fertile,  than  thofe  they  abandoned?  -  Man  is 
fometimcs  reprefenrcd  by  philofophers  as  a  fluggiflT  and  indolent  ani-  ^ 
naal,  (hat  naturally  adheres  to  his  native  ibil  4  but  there  arc  man^  ' 
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Carthaginians  to  be  traced  who  lived  but  the  other  day  ? — La» 
TIUM  has  given  language  aud  arts  to  Lurope,  to  America,  and 
to  various  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa j  yet  the  Campagiia  of 
Rome,  the  ancient  Latium,  fcarcely  poucfies,  at  this  roomciit, 

1  hut,  or  a  being  who  can  read  or  write. 

We  are  told,  fays  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  the  want  of  feas  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Alia,  as  Siberia  and  great  Tartary,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  a  caufe  why  ihcfe  countries 
niuft  be  rendered  alrr;oli:  uninhabitable,  and  is  a  circumftance 
whieh  furnilhes  a  ftrong  prejudice  ag  iinft  the  opijiion,  that  thefe 
countries  were  the  original  habitations  of  rrjankind.    For  is  it 
not,  w^  are  aiked.  by  the  vicinity  of  fras  and  rivers  that  the 
cold  of  the  higher  latitudes,  and  the  heat  of  the  lower,  are  mo- 
derated?   Mr.  Sullivan  fhews  how  the  geiieral  elevation  of 
thefe  pi  ins,  as  alfo  that  of  the  valley  cf  Qinto  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  prevents  any  alteration  of  temperature,  or  any  diminution 
of  fertilitv.    Even  corn  is  found  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in 
Scythia.     This  is  a  curi(jus  fadt  j  and,  were  there  no  other, 
tvould  warrant  us  in  believing  Scythia  to  have  been  the  firft  re- 
fidence  cf  man  after  the  d.luge. — Linnaeus  obferves,  that  many 
of  our  plants,  unknown  to  the  ancient^,  arc  indigenous  and  w  ld 
.    in  Siberia:  nor  were  they  cultivated  in  Europe  till  the  invalioa 
of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  who  introduced  them  with  other 
good  things  amongft  us.     Corn  wouid  icem  to  belong  as  na~ 
turalJy  to  Scythia  as  the  coffee  does  to  Arabia,  and  as  the  fpice 
does  to  the  Molucca^.    The  prodigious  quantity  of  nitre,  uiii- 
verfally  found  in  Tartary,  is  Ikewife  a  ftrong  proof  of  former 
population.    It  is  from  ar'mal  fubftances  aloi  e  that  n  tre  is 
genera:ed.    Nitre,  therefore,  as  demonlirablv  indicates  the  ha-* 
bitations  of  men,  as  banks  of  ihells  do  the  nabitations  of  oyllers. 
Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  feveral  hiftorical  memoir?  pmvir-ig  the  an- 
tiquity and  accuracy  of  Indian  ailrunomy,  derived,  as  the  Indians 
tbemfelve?,  fi  om  the  North.    Four  f:ts  of  Ind'an  MSS.  con- 
taining tables  and  rules  for  ca  culating  the  places  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  have  been  examined  and  compared  by  Ba^lly;  and  his 
calculations  ha\'e  been  verified,  and  his  reafonings  illuftrated  and 
extended,  by  the  learned  Profeflor  Playfair.    The  general  refult 
of  all  the  inquiries,  reafonings,  and  calculations,  in  reg-ird  to 
Indian  afironomy,  which  have  hitherto  been  qaade  pubiic»  is. 


appearaoces  that  (bew  mankind  to  bs  reiUerf  and  erratic  anlmalft  ^* 
B?en  ^overnmenis,  and  civil  fed  and  refined  goyeroments  top,  enter 
into  this  etrailc  and  adFentnrpiis  fpirit.    What  enormoos  fpois*  and 

deluges  of  blood,  hive  not  we,  and  other  European  rations,  expended 
in  foreign  colonial  fctrlements,  while  io  much  land  at hMXne^  and  near 
a  flourilUiiig  iziaikct^  lies  .wholly  wj^le ^  ^ 
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that  the  motions  oiP  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  particularly 
their  fituation  at  the  .commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to 
which  the  four  fets  of  tables  rder^  are  afcert^ined  with  great 
accuracy.— The  n)ethod  of  predtding  eclipfes  iFoliowed  by  the 
Brahmans  is'  of  a  kind  altogether  Afferent  from  any  that  has 
been  found  in  the  pofieffion  of  nations  in  the  infancy  of  aftro* 
nomy.  Geometry^  as  well  as  arithmetic,,  is  here  jdalled  in  to 
contribute  its  amftance*  The  older  thie  calculations  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  more  accurate  they  are  found.  For  thofc  very 
remotes  ages  (nearly  5000  years  diftant  from  thepreient))  their 
aftronomy  is  moft  accurate ;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  down  to 
our  own  times,  the  more<  (ts  conformity  with  burs  dtminiihes. 
But  from  aftronomy  in  its  moft  advanced  flate  is  this  alone  to 
be  expeded.-*-Aftronomy,  in  its  progrefs,  has  had  a  conne^ed 
chain  from  Samarcaod  to  China,  from  China  to  Nagara^  from 
Nagara  to  Bonaris,  and  from  Bonaris  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninfula  of  India.  Among  all  thsfe  nations  we  find  the  frag. 
mentSy  not  the  elements  of  the  fctence  of  aftronomy.  The/ 
evidently  have  received  an  inheritance ;  they  have  become  the 
depofitaries }  they  are  not  the  inventors.  Why  fhould  we  not^ 
therefore,  believe,  that  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Gulph  of 
PerUa,  and  Ml  farther  to  the  northward,  there  exifted  a  peopk 
in  antiquit}%  who  were  more  renowned,  and  better  inflrumd^ 
than  odiers? 

Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  fhew  the  ilate  of  arithmetic,  ethics, 
ontology,  and  pneumatology,  among  the  ancient  Hindoos }  and 
how  me  knowledge  of  the  weilern  world  was  derived  firom 
the  eail.  He  furveys  the  ancient  empires  of  Afia,  Babylonia, 
Perfia,  and  China;  and,  from  various  coniiderations,  provea 
the  ancient  migration  of  Scythians  idco  other  parts  of  Afia,  and 
into  £urope.«--He  fbtes  difFerent  accounts  of  the  origin  of  £u-> 
xopean  nations }  all  of  which,  however,-  ire  from  the  aboriginal 
fiock  of  Celts,  or  from  Scythia.  . 

It  has  been'  faid,  that  northern  ctfanates,  efpecrally  thoTe  of 
high  latitudes,  have  a  tendency  to  deprefs  the  energy  of  the  hur 
man  mind.  Our  author  proves  this  aflertion  to  be  erroneous, 
and,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  vindicates  the  mental  vigour  of 
tile  northern  nations,  wl&o  were  more  civiHfed  than  is  commonly 
fiij9p  ifed,  and  with  whom  the  greateft  revolutions  commonly  ori- 
ginated. He  takes  a  review  of  the  diflblvtion  of  the  wei^ern 
Roman  empire)  the  icourfe  of  mitrration  from  north  and  eaft  to 
fouth  and  vfc&i  and  the  htftory  of  letters.  The  .Greek  and  La« 
tin  tpngUes,  he  concludes,  were  of  Scythian  origin.  The 
Celtic  and  the  Gothic  languages  were  radically  different*  The 
ancient  Britons,  who  were  in  a  confiderable  degree  civiiifed  be* 
Lrt  the  Roman  invafion,  had  letters  which  they  probably  derived 
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from  the  Phoenicians. — He  reviews  the  charaABT  and  doMnet 
wi  the  dniidsy  as  aMb  that  of  the  Scythians  i  and  makes  various 
ohfervations  on  the  ancient  ftate  of  Britaiii.  Mr.  SuJIivaa 
ftewiy  that  the  ancient  Britons  and  Irilh  were  derived  from  one 
common  dock.  He  enters  on  the  mvch-agitated  queftion  con* 
cerning  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  or  the  Iriih  nation* 
The  pMns  of  Offiao^  he  thinks,  in  the  main  of  great  antiquity^ 
iffbrd  proofr  of  the  common  origin  of  tbefe  nations.  Tho 
north  coaftt  of  Africa  and  Spain  were  early  colonifed  by  the 
Pbcenicians.  Several  parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  colonifed 
hf  the  Milefians,  and  among  the  rdl,  he  thinks,  probahiy  Ire* 
1ml,  The  Iri(h,  he  obferves,  were  pofTeircd  of  letters  long  be* 
fore  the  introdu£lion  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the  teachers  of 
Chriftianity,  Other  collateral  proofs  ihew  that  Ireland  was 
civilKed  in  a  very  remote  period*  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
movements  of  the  northern  nationS)  which  were  of  very  eaiiy 
date;  their  chara^ers,  cuftoms,  literature,  fuperditions. — ^ 
Though  the  Scythians  were  anterior  to  the  Ifraelites,  the  Jcwiih 
fcriptureSy  which  he  vindicates  againfl  the  ridicule  of  Vol taire^ 
be  diews  to  be  entitled  to  as  high  refpefb  as  the  mod  ancient  hif- 
rical  records,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Mofaic 
laws ;  the  purity  of  the  religious  fyftem  they  contain  ^  at^  the 
fublimlty  of  their  di^ion.  Man  is  at  all  times  nearty  the  iame  ;  - 
and  modern  attainments  in  fcience  and  arts  are  lefs  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  ancients  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  The  fcience, 
and  even  the  letters,  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  otnr 
mailers  in  literature,  are  both  of  them  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Scythians* — He  difcourfes  of  Greece  in  its  moft  ilooriibtng 
fmei  its  philofophy,  and  alfo  mythology.  He  next  takes  a 
view  of  the  ancient  ^te  of  Italy.  He  dcteribes  the  cruelty  and 
ioperftitious  intolerancy  of  ancient  nations  before  tiie  time  of 
Cbrifl ;  and  dtfplays  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  which  is  the 
perfedion  of  natund  religion. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  fixth  and  laft  volume,  exhibits  a  defence 
of  Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  great  topics  of  miracles,  pro* 
^Kcies,  and  its  internal  evidence  arising  from  that  excellence^ 
and  thofe  dear  marks  of  fupernatural  interpofition,  which  are 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  religion  itfelf.  The  two  former,  he  ob- 
ierves,  hare  been  fuficiently  explained  and  enforced  by  the  ableft 
pens;  but  the  latter,  which  feems  to  carry  with  it,  if  not  die 
moH;  fiiti$iii£bry,  at  lea((,  the  moft  rim  pie  kind  of  convidion, 
has  not  altogether  been  confidered  with  that  attention  which  it 
appears  to  deferve.  On  this  field  he  therefore  expatiates  at  very 
confiderabJe  length,  and,  among  other  points,  infills  chiefly  on 
what  follows :  the  doteines  of  &e  Chriftian  religion  are  equally 
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tieW  with  theo1>je£b*;  and  contain  ideas  of  God  and  of  mzny 
of  the  prefent  and  of  a  future  Hfe;  and  of  the  relations  which  all 
tliefe  bear  to  each  other^  totally  unheard  of,  and  quite  difllmilar 
ftom  any  which  had  ever  been  thought  of  previous  to  its  publi- 
cation.   The  mind  of  man,  on  all  occafions,  adapts  itfelf  to  the 
different  nature  of  its  objeds :  it  is  contracted  and  debafed  hf 
being  converfant  with  little  and  low  thing*^ ;  and  Feels  a  pro- 
portionable enlargement  from  the  contemplation  of  great  vkA 
fttblime  views.    Philofophy  contributes  mu.ch  towards -the  en^* 
largement  of  our  ideas ;  but  Chriftianity  extends  ihem  to  a  de- 
gree^beyond  the  general  light  of  nature*    Nothing  in  reality  is 
of  greater  force  to  fubdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the  heart» 
and  to  r^ulate  the  will.    For  whether  a  man  be  actuated  by 
his  paiHons  or  his  reafon,  thefe  are  firft  wrought  upon  by  feme 
obje<^  which  ilirs  the  foul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  dimen- 
fions*    Mr.  Sullivan  reverences  all  religions  on  the  following 
ground  :  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  one  and  the 
iame  being  whom  all  mankind  adore.    We  behold  the  (aoie 
HarSi  we  live  under ihe  influence  of  one  common  heaven;  we 
ftre  encompaiied  by  the  ikme  univerfe*   Each  unenlightened 
man,  therefore,  follows  his  own  plan  in  fearch  of  truth*  It 
clearly,  then,  was  the  will  of  the  Governor  of  the  earth,  that 
the  Syrians  ftould  worfliip  one  way,  the  Greeks  another,  md 
die  Egyptians  another.    Had  he  meant  otherwife,  he  would 
have  fo  ordained  it;  and  men  would  of  neceffity  have  followed 
what  he  had  prelcribed  to  them.   There  are  no  people  who  do 
not,  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  an  internal  fenfe  of  their  own 
weaknefs,  agree  sn  fubmiflion  to  a  fuperior  being  f,  thougH 
they  all,  perhaps,  di&gree  In  the  ideas  they  have  formed  to 
tfaemfelves  of  him..  Religion  is  the  moft  lading  fource  of  com- 
fort; for  whatelfe  can  fill  the  achii  g  void  in  the  heart  that  hu? 
man  pleaiiires  can  never  iill  ?   The  troubled  foul  ce^fes  to  beat 
widi  anguUh,  for  hope  bids  it  be  ftill.    When  friends  are  un^ 
kind,  and  the  mind  has  lofl  the  prop  on  which  it  fondly  leaned, 


•  Here  we  cannot  fubfcribe  to  our  author's  opinion  without  certain 
reflrif'tions  and  liniitations.  Though  we  by  no  means  aflenL  to  thofe 
who  pretend  to  deduce  the  WiiOLi:,  of  the  Chiiiliaii  iyitem  iiom 
A&atic  mythology  and  metaphyucs ;  yet  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of 
the  moralj  meiaphyficalj^  and  theological  ten^a  of  ChriAianity  were 
knom  to  the  ancient  Hludoosj  probably  handed  down  irom  par 
tfiafchal  dmea.  ■ 

f  Even  they  who  blindly  worfhip  the  creaiare,  pay  real  and  fub- 
ftantiaU  though  indire£l  aiid  unintended  hoinage  to  the  Creator;  ia 
like  manner  as  the  Indiaa  who  proftraced  himfelf  before  a  WatCH 
did  honour  to  the  concrivaocc  of  the  watclunaker. 
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where  can  the  tender  lufferer  fly  but  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
foodneis?    And  when  dt-aih  fhall  have  dcfolated  the  prefcnc 

iccrne,  and  rn  from  us  the  companions  of  our  vouih  ;  when 
we  (hall  walk  along  the  accullomed  puiii,  a  d  alnjolt  fai  eying 
.  xiatiirc  dead,  afk,  where  are  thole  who  gi%vt*  l»le  to  thcfe  wcii- 
kiiowii  iccncsf  When  menic>ry  lhall  heighten  furmer  pleafures 
to  contrail  our  p:cfcin  profpe^s,  there  js  but  one  f  urce  of 
coiiifcri  within  our  rtachj  ai.d  in  t.uit  fuMinie  foiuude  the  wo^ld 
appears  only  to  contain  the  Creator  and  .  ixaicd. 

Mr.  Sullivan  lays,  in  conclufion,  '  1  now  have  done.    In  the 

*  prcfpecl  c  f  rendering  fome  fcrvice  t..  my  fellow  creatures  I 

*  find  my  re  ward.    As  I  have  gone  along,  I  hav .  bren  mucb 

*  beholden  to  others.    Nor  have  I  been  afhamed  lo  take  aifift- 

*  ance.    The  attention  I  have  endeavoured  to  oivc  to  my  dif- 

*  fercnt  a;  tho  itics,  will,  befides  the  obvious  advantagt-  of  au- 

*  thenticitv,  picvcnt  thofe  who  may  be  entitled  to  ii,  f  om  be- 

*  irgd'  pnv.d  of  the  fair  tame  of  their  labours.     l  o  tiicm  I 

*  honellly  acknowledg:?  my  <  bli^^ati  ns.    They  have  fupi  or».ecI 

*  nie  tnioUj^hoai:  and  1  frankly  confef>,  that  had  it  net  b  en 

*  for  them,  I  (hruld  long  ago  have  rcliiiquifhcd  wiiat  wouki 

*  have  been  too  much  for  my  own  unaiued  abihiieb.' 


This  compilation*  interfperfed  with  refle«£}ion!:|  critical, 
phitofu^hical,  by  the  author,  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be;  sind  is 
more  generally  ufefui  than  if,  like  many  other  writers,  he  had 
been  more  anxious  about  the  fame  of  original  genius,  than  to 
place  in  an  interest ng  light,  fads  and  truths  already  known* 
^bis  ts  an  excellent  companion  and  guide  in  the  ftudy  f'f  phi- 
philofophy,  human  and  divine:  a  fpirit,  fendble,  well-difpofed, 
and  benignant;  attuned  to  whatever  is  moft  fublioie  and  affect- 
ing in  bo^h  the  natural  and  moral  world. 
'  The  MACHINERY,  if  we  may  iife  this  term  in  phtlofophy  as 
well  as  in  poetry,  is  happily  contrived  to  arrell  attention,  to 
affift  abftraftion,  and  excite  fubtime  conceptions*  I'he  mind, 
in  traverfing  the  fields  of  generalifation,  is  relieved  and  invi- 
gorated by  refting  frequently  on  natural  and  particular  ohjeds, 
Xhe  moft  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  and  very  many  writers  of 
the  firft  capacity  among  the  moderns,  inftead  of  coinpofin^ 
formal  difcourfes,  communicate  their  fentiments  in  the  form  of 
dialogues,  animated  by  many  circumftances  and  incidents.^ 
Other  writers  have  roufed  attention  by  laying  the  icencs  of 
their  dialogues  \n  the  (hades  below.  Others,  like  Cicero  in 
Sdpio^s  iiceam,  Poggius  among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  Vohiey 
arnidft  thofc  of  Palmyra,  have  tranquillifed  and  elevated  the 
taiinds  of  their  readers  to  the  heights  of  medttationi  by  a  natural 
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aflbciation  between  fublime  obje6b  and  fublimc  ideas,  introduce 
ing  one  another  in  a  train  by  various  analogies.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  that  advantage  which  is  obtained  by  this  kind  of 
machinery.  The  mind,  by  taking,  as  it  were,  anew  pofition^ 
is  freed  from  the  fetters  of  ordinary  habits,  and  purfues  game  in 
a  new  tracl.  Prejudices  arc  thus,  in  Tome  meafure,  thrdwn 
off,  and  objects  are  viewtd  in  new  relations  to  each  other.  It^ 
is  thus  that  feveral  very  extraordinary  phenomena  in  human  na* 
ture  appear  highly  credible,  and  quite  natural,  in  the  romance 
*  Mammuth,  or,  Human  N.iture  difplayed  on  a  grand  Scales 
in  a  Tour  into  the  central  Parts  of  Africa*,'  that  would  have 
leem^  frivolous,  if  not  altogether  falfe,  in  the  ordinary  way 
grave  and  didadic  cxpofition.  All  thefe  advantages  are  gained 
by  our  author  when  he  afcends  the  Alps  f,  broken,  abrupt,  and 
fublime^  in  phyfical  conftrudion  and  appearance;  and  giving 
ihelterto  a  fsmple,  brave,  and. free  people;  and  coniequently 
opening  vidas  into  all  that  is  mod  intcreRing  in  natures  through 
aiU  the  kingdoms  of  which,  riiingfrom  inanimatcd,  individual, 
and  elementary  matter,  through  bodies  varioufly  organifed  and 
animated,  to  abftra6led  ideas,  and  fpiritual  agents,  he  makes  a 
glorious  excurfion. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  has  at  once  leifure  and  ability  to 
msdce  fo  grand  a  tour.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  read  a  world  of 
books,  digefted  them,  and  made  what  he  approved  wholly  bis 
own.  But  he  is  not  an  ungrateful  pilferer.  He  acknowledges 
bis  obligations  to  authors }  he  illuftrates  their  dodrines,.  and  be 
extends  their  hme. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  we  underftand,  is  accomplifhed  not  only  by  an 
intimate  converfancy  with  books,  but  by  much  travelling  in 
different  quarters  or  the  world,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  as  it  is  difplayed  in  adive  life.  Attention,^  like  a 
microfcope,  magnifies  its  obje^.  Hence  the  folitary  plodder^ 
to  whom  one  fort  of  knowledge  is  every  thing,  is  apt  to  over* 
rate  his  fubje6^  whatever  it  be,  and  to  make  a  falfe  calculation 
of  the  real  fpace  that  it  occupies  in  the  circle  of  nature  and 
icience*  To  read  books  on  all  fubjcdls,  to  vary  local  fituation, 
and  converfe  with  all  men  and  all  things,  ftrengthens  common* 
fenfe,  fliews  things  in  a  juft  light,  gives  the  mind  freedom  in 
its  operations,  and  teaches  a  kind  of  intuitive  difcernment*  ' 

•  Where  the  Mammuth  is  ftill  fuppofed  to  exilt,  and  the 
wrecks  of  a  primaeval  people^  on  a  fimilar  fcale  of  magnitude. 

•  t  Even  the  Redeemer  of  maiikind  did  not  difdain  this  kind  of 
conduct  when  he  chofe  a  mountain  as  a  fit  fcene  for  opening  and  ex- 
plaining  the  nature  of  his  divine  commiffion* 
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Mr.  Sullivan  is  well  acquainted  with  Hindoo  iiicrature 
and  rny.holo^y ;  v,       i.iv.ic,  too,  of  the  Ejj,yptlans,  and 

hich  ne  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  a 
porti.>n  of  divine  r.^arJ,  wdl  as  Vu  our  07/n  la'-red  writings: 
the  v/hole  of  which,  however,  he  docs  not  allow  to  be  divinely 
infpired  *.  7  he  vji  itings,  tradiuons,  the  remains  of  arts, 
and  th.  various  rcictciices  in  the  l^uL  uiid  i:(  rih-L.iit  lo  remote 
antiquity,  have  i^:v;na  llrong  bias  to  Mi.  Suljiv.m's  mind  in 
favour  of  that  fyftem  wiiich  gives  a  higher  a.-tiquity  rlian  the 
Mofaic  to  the  vvoild.  And  this  point,  with  ihc  dciiv.uion  of 
all  arts  and  fcitnces  from  LiiJ  high  L.titud. s  ot  ancient  Scythia, 
and  perhaps  from  a  continent  now  fwalU-vvcd  up  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  f  rms  a  leading  ft. .Lure  in  Mr.  S  ;l'ivan*s  mind  or  caft 
of  thinking.  Tlic  iiidian  tables  c  i  allrciumy  brought  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  courfe  of  the  hiit  and  the  prefent  century,  muft  be 
allowed,  by  all  candid  minJi,  to  form  aii  addition  to  thofe  other 
circuniftances  which  have  induced  even  good  and  pious  Chrif- 
tians  to  make  new  comments  on  the  chronology  of  Mofcs. 

For  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  writings,  and,  as  we  have  been  infurmed,  of  his  manners, 
there  can  be  nothing  farther  removed  from  his  intentions  than 
to  fhake  any  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  confolatory 
,  liopcs  of  mankir.d,  iojo-irning  through  this  vale  of  tears,  are 
founded.  His  prepoflcnions  are  all  on  the  fide  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion; and  his  indignaLion  againfi:  thofe  philofophers  who  ^  fa- 

•  crifice  the  great  intcrcfts  of  virtue  for  the  little  interefts  of 

•  vanity,'  is  iuicere  and  animated.    *  Kven  fi.ppoUng  the  evi- 

•  denccS'Of  the  Chrifcian  relii^ion  be  d'.iubtful,  what  right  has 

•  an  individual  to  rob  a  whole  people  of  their  h^ppinefsi"  He 
inlifts  much  on  the  fjlly  of  indulging  the  fordid  hope  of  anni- 
hilation, and  the  comfortable  hopes  held  out  by  Chriftianity. 
On  this  topic,  how  deHrable  it  were  that  the  ChrilHan  faith 
(hould  be  well-founded  (which  Lord  Bolingbroke  calls  a  beg- 
garly argument),  he  rather  infifts  too  much, — There  is,  indeed, 
as  juiily  obferved  by  our  great  apoille,  fuch  a  thing  as  an  evil 

.heart  of  unbelief:  and  it  would  be  an  cfTcntial  point  gaified,  if 
^  '  the  will  could  be  brought  to  engage  the  imagination  in  the 


•  Whether  it  be  wifer,  in  the  prefent  age,  in  theologians  to  con- 
tend f  r  unlimited  and  inDlici:  f.;ith  in  ail  that  is  wmten  in  the 
iBiblc ;  or,  with  Air.  Sullivan,  to  admit  of  exceptions,  and,  in 
many  inHances  of  allegorical  interpretatioa,  we  pretend  not  to  de^ 
termine.  The  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon  on  this  fabjed,  cannot  be 
too  often  recolleQed — a  mixture  of  human  curioilty  and  human  weak- 
nefsj  produces  great  coofufion*^ 
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fervice  oF  the  find 'rftandin^.  But  the  fpiendid  objects  hd  ?  out 
bv  religious  fuich,  are  tliemfelves  the  beft  fitted  to  produce  this 
eftVct;  without  reminfUng  us  how  liable  to  cavil  a  profcfTcd 
deter  ninarion  is,  to  lu  oily  to  one  fide  of  the  queflion. 
In  the  exiftence  of  the  l)c-itv  he  firmly  belie  ver,  as  the  r:\oi\  m- 
tural,  and  c  r.llqiicr.tly  the  molt  philufophical  folution  of  the 
pheiiome  a  of  the  univ.rfe. 

To  fh  s  enlightened  and  amiable  fpirit  wc  may  apply  the  cha- 
racter of  Shaftlbury  by  the  poet  Thomfon : 

— *  Wlio  fcann'd  his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye. 

*  His  we^knefs  prone  to  ih-ide,  to  raife  his  aim, 

*  And  with  the  mural  beauty  charm  the  heart.' 


Art.  III.    The  Hiftory  of  Gr^at  Britain^  comeBed  With  th€ 
Chronology  of  Europe :  with  Nstesy  i^c  co?itnimng  An: dotes  of 
the  Times  y  Lives  of  the  L:arncd^  and  Speci/nens  of  their  Works, 
VoL  L    Frmi  Capir's  Inv a/ton  to  the  De^ci^tU^n  and  Death  of 
Richard  IL    By  fam^s  P  tit  JnJrews^  F*  A*       pp»  477. 
4to.  xL  IS*  boards.   Cadell,   Londoxi'i  1 794* 

'T^Hfi  defign  of  this  performance  is  unfolded  tn  the  preface, 
where  we  are  told,  that  many  years  are  paft  fince  the  au- 
thor of  the  enfuing  work  formed  a  wi(h  to  reduce  the  moft  inte- 
refting  occurtences  relative  to  modern  Europe  within  a  reafon- 
able  compafs}  and  by  arranging  them  in  fuch  chronological  or- 
der, that  tlie  events  of  each  year  ihould  face  a  correiponding 
epoch  of  Britain,  tempt  thofe  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  uni  verfal 
btftory,  who  bad  hitherto  been  contented,  at  moft,  with  that  of 
tbeir  own  country. 

Our  author  has  divided  his  work  into  feveral  books;  at  the 
dofe  of  each  he  has  given  *  Anecdpfesandobfervations  relating 

*  to  the  religion,  government,  manners,  literature,  arts  and 
^  fcienpes,  commerce,  coins,  military  art,  medicine,  agriculture 

*  and  gardening,  manufa6i:ures, language  of  the  partictllar  period 
of  which  the  book  treats.  He  has  alfo  added,  ^  Incidents,  biogra- 

*  phical  (ketches,  fpecimcns  of  poetry,*  &c»  which  are  not  the 
leaft  curious  parts  of  the  work.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  co« 
pious  notes,  which,  while  they  difplay  extcnfivc  erudition,  form , 
the  moil  amuilng  portion  of  this  chronological  hiftory*  The 
whole  are  properly  authenticated  by  the  original  authors;  a  va* 
luable  accuracy  which  unfortunately  every  modern  hiftory  cannot  « 
boafl. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  which  Mr. 
Andrews  has  ingenioufly  employed  to  arrange  his  materials,  and 
to  conduct  the  plan,  of  which  he  has  the  merit  of  invention, 
we  prefent  him  with  one  page  copied  from  the  work  itfelf : 

B  %  ^  A,D« 
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«  A.  D.  1 344,  5,  6. 

•  The  years  1344  and  45  were  employed  by  Edward  in  prep:^.r;r,g 
for  a  vigorous  war.  During  tluit  time  lie  maintained  a  fmall  army 
in  Guienne,  under  John,  Earl  of  f)erby,  a  h  ave  and  popular  com- 
niander*,  who,  iilMiough  owi  uuiubercd  by  the  French,  found  means 
nevenhelefs  to      on  the  oiicnfive  with  remaxkabie  lucceTs. 

<  A  year  now  came  foiwfuvl  which  will  ever  be  remarkable  In  the 
•nnaU  of  England.  At  the  commencement  of  1346,  the  fmall  but 
gallant  corps  under  Derby  was  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by 
a  vMy  fapertor  force,  in  Gutenne*  Edward  haded  to  aifift  them 
with  14,000  f  difciplined  troops*  and  as  many  irregular  Welch  anid  | 
Irifli.  The  winds  were  contrary,  and  Geoffreys  de  Harcourt,  a  noble 
Norman  fugitive,  perfuaded  the  K:i  c-;  thnt  a  diverfion  in  Normandy 
would  be  advlfeable.  The  Engiiih.  landed  at  La  Hogue,  defeated  a 
confiderable  army  under  the  Count  d'Eu,  and,  hiving  taken  and  pil- 
laged Caen  and  all  the  open  lou  ns  (fwet  ping  away  plunder  onouoh  to 
lend  a  III  tic  fleet  of  tranfports),  purlucd  iht^ir  dellrudive  couiie  along 
tiie  Seine  to  die  walls  of  Paris* 

'  The  retreat  of  Edward  was  not  Co  eafy  as  his  onfet.  He  Iband* 
indeed*  means  by  a  ftratagem  to  pafs^the  Seine ;  but  the  Som'me,  with 
an  armjjr  to  defend  its  banks,  oppofed  his  march  towards  Flanders; 
and  Philip«with  100,00^  men  (the  flower  of  the  French  forces)  hung 
on  his  rear*  A  peafant,  Gobin  Agarre  (his  infamy  has  preferved  his 
name  from  oblivion)  lured  by  a  reward,  Hiewed  him  a  ford.  He 
pafTed  it,  and  drove  away  an  oppofing  army,  while  orly  the  fnddcn 
file  of  the  tide  ikved  his  rear  from  being  cut  ofif  by  Philip.' 


*  '  Derby  was  very  much  beloved  by  his  men.   To  encourage  his 

foldiers  at  the  forming  of  a  flrong  phcc,  he  promifed  to  each  man 

whatever  plunder  he  fhouM  find  for  himfelf.  A  Welch  knight  lig]  ted 
on  the  receiver's  oiftcc,  and  would  have  reflored  the  treafure  to  the 
general  *  No,' faid  Derby,  *  we  are  not  at  child's  play.  Keep  the 
*  money  thyfelf.'  [Camden.] 

f  '  When  the  king  was  raifing  troops  for  this  expedition,  a  large 
corps  of^oung  men  cf  fafiiion  joined  the  army.  Thcfe  had  each  a 
patch  over  one  eye  ;  and  each  had  fworn  that  there  it  Ihould  remain 
until  its  owner  had  performed  fome  brave  aciion  in  France,  In  mo- 
dern times  this  might  raife  a  fmile,  '  But  (fays  Froillart  gravely) 
'  theie  gentlemen  were  much  admired.'  Sir  Waiter  Manny  was 
their  captain.  * 

*t  *  Thefc  were  armed  with  long'  knives,  and  were  more  terrible 
to  a  flying  or  wounded  foe  than  to  one  in  l  aitlc  array.  The  knighta 
fli'ctd&coantry  are  however  to  be  excepted.' 


«  A.I>, 
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*  A.  D.  1344,  o  6.  ' 

*  Cantacuzenus  is  fupported  againil  John  Pa'scologus  by  the  frlend- 
fhlp  of  the  ^"urks.  An?f  ,  Suhaii  cf  Jonia,  fenda  him  troops;  by 
whofe  help  he  pofTefles  himfelf  of  Thrncc.  The  i^urks  gaia  a  tho* 
rough  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  foo  i  acqu  re  ftrength  there. 

*  Sultan  Orchancs  wctis  the  daughter  of  Caatacuzeoos*  Apocaucu 
is  flain  by  the  populace  of  Canllantinople. 

«  Italy,  having  no  fteady  government,  lies  a  prey  to  formidable 
ImimIs  of  robbers  *. 

'  Nicholas  Gabrini,  (lyled  Rieoany  having  rendered  himfelf  popu- 
lar at  Rome,  and  nfen  from  the  loweft  ftate  to  that  of  a  deputy  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon*  returns  toRome^much  honoured 
by  Pope  Clement  VL 

*  Prince  Andrew  of  Hungary,  hufband  to  Joan,  Queen  ofNaples^ 
in  i  ^  9,  is  aiTaflinatedia  hispaiace.  Joan  is  fufpetted  of  contrir* 
ing  rais  deed. 

*  L  nvis,  the  German  emperor,  ftill  tries  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
holy  fee  ;  but  the  conditions  propofed  by  Clement  are  fo  hard  that  a 
diet,  called  on  purjjole,  iiearh  tiieni  vvith  uilgull  and  reCntnient. 

*  Aiphonfo  of  Caiiile  takes  Algeliras,  and  rcndeia  the  King  of 
Granada  tributary. 

*  The  Scots  break  the  truce,  and  make  inroads  Into  England  in 
1344.  David  Bruce,  in  1 346,  draws  together  h»  forces  to  attack  the 
realm  while  Edward  and  his  bell  troops  are  in  France.  He  fets  out 
with  an  ill  omen.  Rofs  afiafiinates  Raynald  of  the  ifles,  and  leads 
back  his  fo  lowers  to  the  mountains.  David  ftorms  Liddcl  Cadle, and. 
beliea  'he  celebrated  plunderer.  Sir  Walter  Selby,  with  circum- 
l':>ncc-  ot  gr  at  inhumanity;  he  now  preffcs  forward  wa  ling  Durham 
with  great  barb  rity.  The  Knight  of  Liddefiale  wilhes  him  to  re- 
treat, but  is  over  ruled  bv  the  council,  vviio  ihink  that  this  opportu- 
nitv  of  revenging  the  »ulcries  brought  oa  their  country  by  Edward 
fiioaid  not  be  milfed  At  Nevil's  Crofs  the  Scots  arc  utte  ly  defeated 
by  an  army  led  by  the  Archbi(hop  of  York,  encouraged  bv  Queea 
Philippa,  and  compofed  of  ecclefiaftics  and  raw  militia.  David  is  taken 
by  John  Copcland,  a  brave  efquire,  after  having  wounded  his  taptor  in 
the  face.  Among  the  flain  are  Moray  and  Strathern,  the  conilable, 
the  chancellor,  the  marOial,  and  the  chamberlain.  Befides  King  Da- 
vid, there  are  t-iken  Fife,  Menteith,  and  Wigton,  the  Knight  of 
Liddefdale,  and  fifty  barons.  The  foldipr*?  fall  in  proportion.  The 
Stewart  retreats  (fume  f^y  blameabiy)  wiih  thofe  he  can  draw  toge- 
ther. He  made  req;  -nt  of  Scotland.  The  tnglifti  advance,  take 
moll  of  the  caiiics,  iubdue  the  Lothians,  and  over-awe  the  whole 
country.* 

The 

*  ♦  The  profligacy  of  the  military,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
domellic  people,  were  at  this  period  incredible.  Jtaly,  in  particular, 
was  ravaged  by  a  '  General  Warner,'  who  wore,  on  a  tnmc  eiAbroi* 
dered  with  (ilver,  words  which  infpire  horror.  *  Duca  Goarnien, 
figaore  della  ^pagnia»  ncmico  di  Dio»  di  pieta  et  dt  nifericordia.* 
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'The  following  anccdntes  refpedling  two  of  our  Enellfti  mo- 
narchs  will  gratify  cviriofity.  The  one  iclativc  to  Ca:ur  de  Lion 
feems  to  have  ck  apwd  ihe  vigilance  of  our  hiiloiians,  yei  is  ex- 
tremely int^reifing  to  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  and  very  forcitl/ 
difplays  the  heioic  charadlcr  of  the  vaiuruub  iiiciiard; 

«  A.  D.  889  to  893. 

*  To  fecure  thefe  advantages  to  his  now  happy  fubjefU,  this  great 
prince  inftituted  a  militia,  and  formed  a  refpeAable  fleety  compofed 
of  veflels  longer,  loftier,  and  fwifter  than  any  the  Danes  could  boaft. 

To  afTifi  in  r.avijTrinn^T  this,  as  well  as  to  found  and  continue  manu- 
factures, he  encouraged  by  gifts  and  privileges  ingenious  foreigners 
to  fettle  in  his  dominions.  To  learned  men,  and  to  adventurous  tra- 
vellers, he  was  a  liberal  natron,  without  difl'n<^ion  of  countries*. 


In  this  blafphemous  f  ioll,  the  wretch  ftyles  himfelf  *  The  enemy  of 
•  the  Almighty  and  of  Humanity.'  Under  this  leader,  who  can  won- 
der that  tlie  molt  execrable  exctfies  were  committed  daily  ?  '  Gens,' 
fays  Petrarch's  biographer,  *  fans  loix  fans  difcipline,  ians  mceurs, 
qui  pilloient,  violoient  et  faccagoient  tout,  fans  avoir  egard  ni  a  la 
'  naiflancei  ni  au  fexe,  ni  a  I'agc*  This  execrable  army  wafted  the 
country  about  Sienna  and  Perugta,  befides  the  dominions  of  the  Pope» 
laid  liOmbardy  under  contribution j  and  then  feparated ;  fome  to  carry 
bome  their  ill-got  wealth,  others  to  continue  the;r  outrages  under ,the 
banners  of  little  Italian  tyrants.  [ Vi  a  de  Par  a  AacH.] 

*  '  Thk  magnanimous  prince  employed  adventurous  mariners  to 
explore  the  moft  diftant  northern  regions,  and  aftually  gained  (by 
means  cf  one  Ofthere,  fuppofed  to  be  a  banifhed  Norwegian  chief) 
inteliigcnce  of  the  Dwma,  on  whofe  banks  Archangel  lUnds  ;  a  river 
not  Ggnin  fpoken  of  in  England  until  1 553,  when  Richard  Chancellor 
found  hia  way  to  the  White  Sea:  what  follows  is  iliil  morp  furprihng. 
By  means  ot  a  corrcfpondcnce  which  Alired  engaged  in  with  Abel, 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  he  heard  of  a  iet  of  Chrillians,  who  lived  in 
penury  on  tbe  ibuth-eaftem  coaft  of  Aiia,  now  called  Coromandd; 
lie  choie  a  fpirited  priefty  named  $i^helm»  to  relieve  thefe  his  op- 
prefied  brethren.  By  what  track  this  ^aOant  adventurer  proceeded 
•we  know  not,  farther  than  Kome.  It  is  certain  that  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey*  delivered  the  royal  prefents,  and  brought  back' 
from  India  many  curious  jewels ;  fome  of  which  were  to  be  fcen  in  the 
days  of  Wiliinm  cf  Malmfbury,  at  Sherborne  catliedral,  of  which 
fee  Alfred  had  made  the  fortunate  and  intrepid  bighelm  biibop."— ^ 

[ASSER,  Sec] 

'  *  Some  of  the  jewels  which  tliis  enterprifing  monarch  received  from 
India  arc  believed  itill  to  exiil  in  au  old  cruwxi  kept  in  the  i  owei  uf 
Londpn. 

•  After  thefe  vaft  ento'prifes,  to  celebrate  this  great  prince  for  be- 
ing the  inventor  of  horn-'lamthorns  may  appear  ridiculous ;  yet  nbthine 
can  lefs  m;erit  ridicole ;  there  were  then  no  clocks  in  England ;  Alfred 
contrived  wax-tapers  of  a  proper  length  to  lad  one,  two,  or  more 
hours ;  and,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  deranging  his  plaos^  he  d&» 
.fended  the  taper  with  thin  clear  hiatk* 

Ha 
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He  was  -.ndeed  leaned  hlmfelf ;  and  we  adually  liill  pofTefs  books 
tranflaied  by  thL  wonderful  prince  fr^m  Greek  ;ind  Latin  authors. 
In  one  of  thcfe  he  congri.Lulau-^  iumlcli  on  having,  in  Tome  nieaiare, 
reftored  to  the  Rngl'fh  their  reputation  for  literature,  which  was 
brought  fo  very  low  by  incc0ant  warfare,  that  at  his  acceflion  to  the 
crown,  '  he  knew  not.*  he  declares*  *  one  prieft  on  the  fouth  fide  of  . 
'  the  Thames  that  could  interpret  the  Litin  fervice  of  the  church  1 
'  and  believed  that  on  the  north  fide  learning  was  much  in  the  fiime 
*  iituation.' 

*  At  the  taking  of  Acre,  Richard  had  difgufted  the  Duke  of 

Auflria  by  p  !ling  down  his  banner.  The  ground  of  this  quarrel  (as 
the  amufi  g  Brompt  n  t^-lls  us)  \va?  this.  To  c  ",c  lur:; ("^  ■  the  fold  ers 
in  the  rep  .ii  i ng  01  AcTi-  s  ruined  wall,  Cceur  de  Lion  not  only  la- 
boured in  pcTf>n,  but  appointed  hours  r  r  rhc  other  leaders  to  work 
at  the  head  of  their  men.  Ail  chcci  fuiiv  oa^yed  except  Auftria,  who. 
fent  word  to  Ricliard  that,  his  father  having  been  neither  a  bricklayer 
nor  a  mafan,  he  had  not  learned  either  bufinefs.  The  £ngli(h  ki.  g, 
on  hearing  this  infolent  fneech  repeated  to  his  face  by  the  haughty 
dake,  *  cum  pede  percaffit/  Anglicc*  kicked  him  out  of  his  tent» 
and  ordered  his  b  in  tier  to  bs  difgraced/*D#  lUgg  RicarJo. 

'  Thefe  pa'^ticulnrs  are  furely  too  curious  to  hat^e  merited  the  obli- 
vion in  which  they  have  hitherto  Iain.  It  was  Leopo  d's  remembrance 
of  this  infult  which  increrifed  the  horrors  of  Richards  cptivity.  But 
the  greedy  EmptTor  H>-ury  \' I.  made  h  ilL  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  a 
prifoner  who  pr^nfifcd  fo  rich  a  ra)'l'>m.  Drt^ading  the  treachery  of 
Leopold,  Cceur  de  !>ion  Irad  travelled  in  d;rguife,  letting  hii  beard 
grow,  and  afte^Tdng  the  mariHcjrs  of  a  pediar;  but  one  of  his  fervants 
being  known  by  an  AuiiriaUj  was  tortured  into  confeUiun.' — lioveden. 
M.  Fa-is, 

The  ifollowing  particulars  refpe^ling  the  famous  battle  of 
Haftings  are  kiterefting :  ^ 

•    *  A.  D.  1066. 

<  The  EngliHi,*  fays  Matthew  of  Weamlnder,  *  pafTcd  the  night 
in  drinking  and  hn7zaino  When  day  broke,  jufl  rifen  from  their  re- 
vels, they  hotly  *  ruilicd  upon  the  foe.  The  Normans  (who  had  been 
all  the  night  praying  and  confeiiing  their  lins),  new  havincr  received 
"  the  bread  of  ftrength,  waited  with  comjiofare  for  iijtir  advcrfaries# 
William,  throut^li  the  engernefs  of  his  domellics,  found  fomc  pieces 
oi  iui  armour  excaangca  in  the  patting  on.  '  1  accept  the  omen,' 
faid  iie ;  '  this  augurs  my  changing  a  little  dukedom  for  a  mighty 


*  The  Anglo-Saxons  (like  other  femi-barbarians)  ofcd  the  moft 
loud  and  terrific  (bouts,  (hrieks,  and  hootings  at  each  onfet  in  battle. 
To  prevent  their  horfes  from  Harting  at  thefe  horrid  founds,  they  had 
a  method  of  rendering  them  deaf,  which,  on  account  of  its  cruelty, 
was  after  a  while  condenmcd  by  sl^  ecclcfiaitic«ii  couQCil«'--^^/f/- 
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realm '  He  then  ordered  the  fong  of  Roland  *  to  be  fung  in  ehonit» 
and  led  bit  warriors  *  to  the  fight.  Daring  great  part  of  the  day  both 
armies  contended  with  equal  bravery  and  cqoal  advantage.  Tlien 
William  made  his  troops  feign  t  to  fly ;  and  the  Englifli  think- 
ing the  day  their  o  vn,  quirtrtl  their  ranks  to  purfne  the  fugitives  | 
but  the  Normans  turning  upon  them,  drove  their  foes  back  to  a  hill," 
from  wl  ence,  however,  they  could  not  diflocigc  them,  for,  Co  long  as 
H  r old  lived,  the  En glifh  defended  their  flation  :  that  prince  through- 
out the  day,  botii  us  a  general  and  as  a  private  ibldicr,  bravely 
fupported  his  charaAer»  and  overthrew  all  who  came  in  his  way; 
While  Wil]]am«'on  lus  fide,  expofed  his  life  gallantly,  and  had  three 
borfea  killed  under  him.   Harold  fell  at  length,  being  (lain  by  an 


*  Let  us  hear  what  Wace«  an  Anglo.^^orman  poet»  writes  on  thta 

fabje^; 

.  *  Taille  fer»  qai  moult  bien  cha&toit» 
Sur  un  cheval  qui  tot  alloit« 
Devant  eux  alloit  chantant 
Pe  Karlemagne  et  de  Roland 
£t  d'OUver  et  des  vaiTals 

* 

Qui  moururent  a  Roucefvalles.' 

Imitated* 

On  a  eallant  courfer  mounted, 

Tiiiiie-fcr  before  them  all 
In  harmonious  ftraius  recounted 

Thofe  who  fought  at  Roucefvalle, 
Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Charlemagne, 
Bach  heroy  there  who  fell^  was  carrol'd  in  his  drain. 

•    1.  P.  A. 

'  It  is*  however  J  probable  that  the  French  barons  who  ferved  undcc 
William  were  Uie  chaunters  of  the  fong  of  Roland,  as  the  Normans 
had  nointereft  in  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  knights. 

+  *  Many  writers  fiy  thir  the  Normans  would  not  have  conquered 
without  thi^  firatagem,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  wedge  was  too  firm  to  be 
broken,  uniefs  by  a  wile.  It  was  fo  folid  that  the  wounded  men  were 
preflld  to  death  by  their  comrades.  It  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Normans,  and  is  pariicularly.  fpoken  of  at  the  l  atilc 
of  thj  Standard  in  the  days  of  Stephen.  It  is  certain  that,  after  the 
fight,  the  Normans  fell  into  great  confufion  while  purfuing  the  de- 
feated Bnglifli,  who  rallied  and  made  head  againft  them  amongll  the 
inclofid  grounds.  The  Baron  de  I'Aigle  fell  in  this  conteit,  and 
BuHace,  Count  «  f  Boulogne  (while  advifing  William  to  found  a  re- 
treat) received  a  blow  on  his  back  which  made  him  vomit  blood. 
The  conqueror,  however,  perfevered  in  the  parfttit  until  the  army  of 
tiaro.d  ap^eaced  ao  more.— Car/«. 
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mem  wkkh  pierced  his  head  *.  A  Normn  foldier»  feeing  his  body 
extended  on  the  field,  wounded  one  of  his  thighs :  but  WiUiam,  de> 
tefting  fuch  brutality,  drove  the  wretch  from  his  army.  The  Engltfli 
warriorsi  having  loil  their  king,  betook  themfelves  to  flight.' 

We  (hall  now  pafs  to  the  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Anglo-- 
Saxons, and  (ball  feleA  a  few  of  the  many  curious  particulars 
which  are  here  coUe^ed : 

'RELIGION, 

* 

*  The  monks  in  Engknd  married,  and  fupported  their  families 
with  decency*  until  the  reign  of  Edred ;  when  Dundan  introduced 
celibacy,  and  tore  their  wives  and  children  from  the  prieils«  ftyling 
them  •  harhots  and  balbrds.' — Script.  Jngl.  pnfj%m. 

*  In  whatever  fpcculativc  points  the  infalar  priefls  differed  from 
thofe  on  the  continent,  in  the  dof\rinc  of  tythes  they  were  all  united; 
and,  during  ibmc  centuries,  the  whole  fcope  of  I'ermons  and  homilies 
wa  ■  iu  txcluftvely  direfted  to  that  fubjedl,  that  one  mieht  have  fup- 
pofed  from  the  genehd  tenor  of  thefe  difcourfes  that  all  the  practical 
parts  of  Chriftianity  were  comprehended  in  an  exad  and  faithful  pay- 
ment of  their  revenues  to  the  clergy.  They  grafped  at  a  tenth  of 
the  wages  df  labourers*  the  pay  of  foldiers;  and  even  of  the  prefents 
made  to  courtezans. — Hume  from  Spelman,  and  father  PauL 

*  The  redu^ion  of  the  heathen  to  ChriHianity  was  a  favourite  em- 
ployment throughout  Europe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

*  Charlemagne  had  converted  thoufands  of  Saxons  by  the  dread  of 
fire  and  faggot.  A  mere  pleafant  method  nas  ufed  at  the  court  of 
France  ;  and  the  white  garment  allotted  to  the  profelyte  was  fa  allur- 
ing, that  mai.y  Normanb  are  iaia  tu  have  undergone  baptifm  twelve 
times  in  one  day  from  dlBTcrent  prieilsj  merely  to  gain  as  many  llnea 
veftmen  ts.— G/^^Mr. 

*  Many  of  the  earlieft  miifioaaries  dreaded  the  company  of  the  faax 
fex.  *  Sfar  amhi  bo,'  faid  the  unpoliihed  St.  Columba,  *  bidhabean  ; 

*  Sfar  ambi  beah«  bi'dha  mallacha.'   '  Where  there  is  a  cow,  there 

*  mud  be  a  womauj:  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  muft  mif- 
'  chief.'  On  this  account  he  prohibited  to  his  catechumens  the  com- 
forts of  milch  kine. — Pennant, 

* 

>  ^  I  I    I         I  I  III 

*  *  The  fliaft  entered  by  the  eye,  and  pierced  his  brain. 

*  While  we  lament  the  fate  of  this  gallant  ulurper,  and  of  his  brave 
bi^t  unuiiciplmed  foldters,  we  muft  not  forget  that  by  this  rough  me- 
dicine England  wai  purged  of  a  dctcilable  ariliocracy,  cumpuled  of 
noblemen  too  powerful  for  the  king  to  reftrain  within  the  limits  of 
decent  obedience*  and  always  ready  to  employ  that  power  againft 
their  country,  when  intereft^  ambition,  or  cowardice  prompt^  them. 
This  confideration  (joined  to  that  of  the  vail  additional  weight'which 
England  gained  in  the  European  fcale  by  the  Norman  difcipline  being 
joined  to  the  native  valour  of  the  iflanders)  ^brds  ample  confola- 
tion  for  the  difgrace  of  Haftlngs ;  efpecially  when  we  recolledl  that 
the  Saxon  race  remounted  the  EogUlh  throne  at  the  end  of  only  four 
fcigns/ 

8-   '  *  Nothing 
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•  KoiWin^  could  be  much  more  abfurd  than  the  wretched  credulity 
which  the  E.  glah  0Oflk$  (drawing  their  do^rine  from  the  corrupted 
liwroe  of  Rome)  inculcated  to  the  people :  their  precepts  were  equally 
<lelbuAive  of  religion  and  morality;  reverence  to  faints  trenched 
upon  the  adoration  of  the  Creator;  monafttc  obfcrvances  were 
cfteemed  more  merircrious  than  the  adive  virtoes;  and  bomaty  tothe 
church  atonefl  for  ail  violences  againft  fociety. — Hume. 

*  Pilgrimages  were  extremely  the  taOc  of  the  Erp^ifh»  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  females.  Indeed,  we  find  a  letter  from  Boniface  (an 
Kn^l;lhmnn)»  ArchUifliop  of  IVIer.tz  in  the  cig-^ih  century,  to  the 
i\r«-iil)inu  p  i'i  Canterbury,  v.iiliing  him  to  rcllrain  the  nuns  of  his 
diocffc  iiom  tours  to  Rome,  *  iiiice  (he  fays)  ihc  lowns  oi  Italy, 
«  Germany,  and  France,  are  entirely  fupplied  with  proilitutes  by 

*  thefe  iwarms  of  devotees.'-^///«*  Gpnr* 

*  ^ametimes  pilgrimages  were  enjoined  as  penance;  befidei^ 
wKich  cntpnts  were  frequently  ordered  by  thdr  confeflbrs  other  kinds 
<tf  mortificatioa»  fachas  '  to  avoid  carrying  arms ;  ne\  r  to  ilayt^o 

*  nights  in  one  place ;  neither  to  cut  their  hair,  pare  their  nails,  go 

*  into  a  bath,  ufe  a  f  ft  bed,  eat  flefli,  or  drink  flrnng  liquors/ 
Long  faftirgs  were  ordered  frequently ;  but  as  the  wealthy  might  ab- 
ftain  L^y  proxv,  a  feven  years  fail  might  be  periormed  in  three  days, 
if  the  prmcipal  e  nnJ  prev.iii  with  eight  hundred  and  forty  pcrfuns 
each  to  take  hi  lhaie.  1  hi^  concife  plan  of  :/i -nement  lur  crimes 
was  condcnuicd  loiemnly  at  the  council  o*  Ciovcihooa  in  y  47  j  but  the 
decree  was  difrcgarded.' — Spelm*  Cmt. 

'GOVERNMENT  and  LAWS.  ' 

•  \Vc  know  Utile  of  the  regulations  uled  at  the  Saxon  court;  and, 
were  we  to  judge  by  the  fatal  catallrophe  of  King  Edmund,  who  fell 
by  the  dagger  of  a  ruffian  in  the  midft  of  hit  coartiers,  we  ihoold 
think  ill  of  its  police.  But  it  happens  that  we  are  fo  fortunate  as  to 
poiTefs  a  complete  copy  of  the  laws  enabled  by  Howel  Dha,  Prince  of 
Walcs»  in  whiph  are  included  the  rules  of  the  royal  houfehold ;  and 
we  have  every  reafon  10  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of 
thofe  of  England,  a  few  national  peculiarities  excepted.  This  col- 
]e<^ton  is  well  worth  tlie  pcrufal  of  every  curious  antiquary.  A  few 
particulars  may  be  er.icrtaining  in  this  place.  Among  the  twenty- 
four  great  oHiCcrs  of  the  Welch  court  the  firft  was  the  *  Penteulu,* 
or  mayor  of  the  palace.  One  part  of  his  duty  it  was  to  entertain 
at  his  tabic  fuch  pcrfons  as  had  been  turned  out  from  the  royal  board 
Ibr  mifbehaviour  ;  and  to  intercede  for  their  pardon.  The  *  Penteulo' 
was  always  a  prince  of  the  bhod ;  his  falary  was  three  poands  a  year, 
befides  perquiiites.  The  chaplain  held  the  fecond  ranlc*  The  third 
officer  was  the  *  Difdain/  or  fteward.  He  provided  meat  and  li- 
quor, was  butler,  mafter  of  ceremonies,  and  taller.  Among  his 
perquiiites  he  mi;;'nt  claim  as  much  plain  ale  from  every  calk  which 
he  brought  in  as  he  could  reach  with  his  whole  middle  finger  when 
jmmerfed  ;  /p  iced  ale  With  the  fecond  joint  of  the  fame  finger;  and 
ci^a/ with  the  hill  joint  only.  The  lourth  was  the  great  falconer; 
acd  he  was  limiud  to  ihrce  draughts  only  of  itron^  liquor  at  the  royal 
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table,  left  intoxication  might  make  him  negleA  his  hawks.  When 

this  courtier  f  icceedcd  in  his  fport,  the  prince  rofe  to  meet  him,  and 
romecisies  held  his  (Hrrup.  The  harper  had  the  eighth  place  allotted 
to  him.  The  nmth  was  filled  by  the  •  Gofdcgwr,'  or  *  filentiary.* 
Jt  was  his  office  to  prevent  unbecoming  no.fcs  in  the  great  hall  by 
ftr'king  the  columns  with  his  wand.  The  '  Pencynyd,'  or  gre^t 
huntlman,  was  \hr  tenth  in  order.  Amongli:  other  privileges,  this 
important  dignitary  was  exempted  from  fwearing  unlefs  *  by  his  horti 
*  and  by  his  hounds.'  The  mead-maker  came  next.  The  twelfth 
poft  was  that  of  the  phyfician,  or  rather  the  furgeon.  He  was  to 
core  the  ilight  wounds  of  the  courtiers  for  no  other  f^e  than  for 
that  part  of  their  drefs  which  their  blood  had  ftained ;  but  for  deep 
wounds.  Sec  he  had  l8o  pence  in  money.  The  porter  held  the 
fifteenth  office ;  he  was  obliged  to  know  the  face  of  every  man  who 
had  a  rigiit  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  hall.  One  of  his  perquifitet 
wa^,  that  he  might  drink  (at  each  of  three  grand  feflivals)  three 
horns  of  a  much- vdlaed  beverage  called  *  1  he  Twelve  Apoftles.* 
Ail  thefc  officers  were  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  in  the  palace ;  be- 
fides  this,  their  pcrfons  were  protected,  and  their  families  provided 
for,  by  the  muni/icence  «1  ilieir  priace. — Utnry  from  Leges  U  aUiotm 

*  In  Wales  fo  little  refpcdt  was  paid  to  the  fair  iex  that  it  was 
found  neceiiary  to  decree,  '  that  whomever  fliould  ftiike  the  Queea» 
'  or  fnatch  any  thing  forcibly  out  of  her  hand,  (bould  forfeit  the  royal 
'  protedion.*  Nothing  could,  indeed,  exceed  the  brutality  of  one 
iaw>  which  prefcribed  the  method  in  which  the  injured  female  was  tO 
fwear  to  the  offender's  ptrfon  in  cafes  of  violation.— H'all. 

*  Every  rank  in  focicty  had  its  price  (or  were-gild)  in  cafe  of  mur- 
der; even  the  aflaffination  of  a  king  was  fet  at  a  certain  fum.  The 
proportions  ran  thus:  the  foVvTcign's  were-glld  was  rated  at  30,000 
thrimfas  (an  unexplained  coin);  ih.-^  piinces  15,001;  that  of  a  bi- 
Ihop  or  eolderman,  8000 a  fberiff's,  4000;  a  :lune*s  or  a  prieft's, 
2000  ;  a  ceorle,  266.  Some  trifling  difference  appears  in  the  were- 
gilds  of  Kent,  Mercia,  &c.*->^//ibjv/« 

*  There  were  fines  appointed,  with  great  precifenefs,  for  wounds, 
,  without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  injured.   A  wound  an  inch  long 

under  the  hair,  paid  one  {hilling;  the  fame  on  the  face,  two  ihillingsi 
the  lofs  of  an  car  demanded  thirty  (hillings* — Lanxtt  rf Alfred, 

*  In  different  countries  the  fines  for  wounds  were  different  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wc.'.lth  of  the  nation  ;  and  (as  Dr.  Henry  humorouHy 
remarks)  tjie  noie  of  a  Spaniard  might  be  fafe  in  England,  being  va- 
lued at  thirteen  marks,  while  that  of  an  Engiifliman  ran  a  much 
greatjcr  riik  in  Spain,  having  only  a  twelve  Ihilling  fine  impofed  on 
its  lofs. 

'  It  was  owing  probably  to  this  extreme  ncccffity  of  having  a  good 
fame,  that,  according  to  a  law  of  Edgar,  malicious  calumny  is  or* 
dered  to  be  puniihed  Dy  the  lofs  of  the  defamer's  tongue,  unlefs  ran* 
fomed  by  the  full  *  were/  or  value  of  hii  life/— IPfS.  Lgg.  Sax. 


•  MANNERS^ 
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•MANNERS. 

*  In  the  education  of  their  chilJrcn  the  Anglo  Snxons  or.ly  fought 
to  render  them  dauntlefs,  and  apt  for  the  iwo  moll  Impoitant  occu- 
p;*tions  of  their  future  lives,  w«ir  and  the  chacc.  It  was  a  ufual  trial 
of  a  child's  courr.gc,  to  place  him  on  the  floping  roof  of  a  bu-ldinp; 
and  if  without  fcrcaming  or  terror  he  ,held  faA,  he  was  iiylcd, 

*  a ftoat-herce»*  orbrweooy^'^HemL 

'  *  Much  more  joyoas  was  the  ceremony  of  fepniture  among  tlic 
Anglo-Saxons  than  that  of  marriaee.  The  hoafe  in  which  the  body 
lay  till  its  burial,  was  a  perpetual  (cene  of  feafiing*  finging,  dancing, 

and  every  fpecies  of  riot.  This  was  very  expenfive  CO  the  fami  y  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and  in  the  North  it  was  carried  fo  far»  that  the  corpfe 
was  forcibly  kept  unbiiricd  by  the  vifiting  friends,  until  they  were 
certain  that  they  had  confumed  all  the  wealch  the  deceafed  had  left 
brhind  him,  in  games  and  feltivrty.  In  vain  did  the  church  exert 
itftlf  againft  fuch  er.ormiries.  The  cullom  had  prevailed  during  the 
times  of  pagai  iuii,  and  was  much  too  pleafart  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  hali-Cariiuans  of  the  caixy  ccuiurics.' — Sfehnun-,  &c. 

*  In  private  life  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  devout  to  the  extreme  of 
credulity,  and  hofpitable  to -drunken  extravagance;  their  manners 
were  rough,  but  focial ;  when  married »  each  Hde  refpe£ted  the  nup* 
tial  tie,  and  moll  of  the  ladies  fuckled  their  own  children. 

*  Their  boards  were  plainly  but  plentifully  ferved.  Large  joints 
of  roailed  meat  feem  to  have  had  the  preference :  falted  viduaU  were 
auch  in  ufe,  — ^(fff  of  Huntingdon, 

*  At  tablr  the  rank  of  the  guefts  wn?  ftriftly  obferved ;  and,  by 
the  ]a«vs  of  Canute,  a  pcrlon  fucing  above  his  proper  ftatiun  was  to 
be  pelted  out  of  his  place  by  bones,  at  the  difcrction  of  the  cooipacy^ 
without  the  privilege  of  taking  offence. — Bartb.  Leg  Canut, 

*  The  lady  (or,  as  the  Saxons  named  her,  *  leaf  dicn,'  the  bread- 
giver)  fate^  as  now,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board^  and  diitributed  the 
provifions  to  her  ffuefts. 

*  The  liq.uors  ufed  at  genteel  tables  among  the  Anglo.Saxona  were 
wine,  ale»  and  fpiced  ale,  pigment  (a  compofttion  of  wine,  fpice.  and 
Koney),  morat  (honey  diluted  with  mulberry  jince)*  and  mead«^ 

Dtf  CaMg£*s  Qloff,  in  Verb.  Morat  unit  &c. 

*  The  charai^er  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  to  perfonal  courage^ 
varied  according  to  the  behaviour  of  their  leaders.  Under  F.gbert, 
Alfred,  and  his  immediate  AicceiTors,  they  maintained  the  credit 
whicJi  their  German  ancellors  had  gained  in  battle.  Cowed  by  the 
in.Tianly  bigotry  of  Edgar  and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  ihcy  ftirunk 
into  the  tneanelt  degree  of  cu\vardicc  and  treachery  ;  but  when  headed 
by  Edmund  Ironfide  anJ  Harold  II.  they  fought  (akhou^h  not  with 
fuccefa)  with  the  moft  undaunted  bravery.* 

•LITERATURE. 

'  A  period,*  fays  Barotiius,  fpeaking  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, *  which,  for  biirbarity  and  profligacy,  may  be  coroparwl  to 
«  iron and,  for  blindneis  and  ignorancey  may  be  flyled,  «  the  age 

•  ofdarkocfs.* 
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•  In  all  the  tenth  (and  moll  part  of  the  eleventh)  century,  England 
feems  only  to  liave  produced  on«  remarkable  learned  man  (for  the 
hyperboles  of  the  monks  have  rendered  the  literaiy  charafter  of  Su 
Dunftan  queftionable),  and  he  is  hut  little  and  confufedly  knowQ« 
Elfric  was  his  name ;  he  fludied  under  Ethehvoldt  Bilhop  or  Wincon* 
and  was  ftyled,  *  The  Grammarian/  from  his  having  written  a  gram- 
mar  qF  the  I.atln  tongue.  Two  volumes  of  homilies  in  MS.  tranf- 
lated  by  Elfric  from  Latin  into  the  Saxon  hngin^c,  are  known  to 
be  extant.  Cerne  in  Dorfctfhire  was  the  fcene  ot  his  iies.  The 
few  others,  who  h  ive  in  any  degree  illuminated  the  gloom  of  thefe 
obfcure  times,  will  be  noticed  as  the  hiliory  proceeds.  But  Gerbert 
[who  from  a  low  origin  became  in  999  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvefter  11.)  defer ves  a  particular  record,  as  ic  is  to  his  experience, 
gained  by  travel  and  long  rciiuence  among  foreign  nations,  that  our 
^fiuuiieuc  owes  the  ufe  of  the  Saracen  numerals. — fp^,  ofMalmJb, 

•  Among  the  various  difcouragements  which  literature  was^  obliged 
to  encounter  in  this  iU-fated  period  may  be  reckoned  the  extreme 
fearcity^f  materials  for  writing.  A  ftrong  proof*  of  this  is,  that 
Biany  Qf  the  MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  written  oil 
parchment,  from  which  older  works  (perhaps  decades  of  Livy)  have 
bm  erafed«'~il^iira/0ri. 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  fome  of  the  darkeft,  and  perhaps 
leaft  interefting  portions  of  Englifh  hiftory.  As  we  advance, 
we  feel  a  new  intereii,  ?nd  we  fh-iH  no  doubt  communicate  our 
Icnfations  to  the  reader  by  the  f  )llowing  extrads.  Mr.  An- 
drews, not  limiting  himfelf  to  the  fober,  grave  march  of  the  hif- 
torian,  has  occalionally  happily  fported  with  the  gaieties  of  the 
mufe.  In  giving  fpecimens  of  the  literature  of  the  age  he  has 
alfo  added  his  own  verfions.  The  elegant  vcrfe  of  the  lyaureat 
has  been  called  in  on  this  occafion,  and  has  thrown  the  brilliancy 
of  poetry  over  the  folid  profe  of  hiilory.  Among  the  fpeci- 
mens of  t>oetry  in  the  twelfth  century  we  have  the  foflowing 
epigrams  by 

•  Godfrey,  a  learned  and  witty  priefl,  who  was  prior  of  Win- 
cheder;  •  a  place,'  fays  the  venerable  Camden,  *  of  which  the  very 
**  genius  loci  *  feems  poetical.*  The  keenncfs  and  claflical  turn  of  the 
^pigr^ims  which  that  intelligent  antiquary  hasgiven  in  his'  Remaines,' 
m:il:c^  us  wifh  for  the  puwication  of  a  MS.  volume  which  (as  the 
diligent  hiftorian  of  Englilh  poetry  affures  Ui>)  is  rxtant  in  the  Bod- 
leian colledion,  and  which  (he  writes)  is  *  certainly  worthy  of  pub- 
*  Ucation,  not  merely  as  a  curiofity.' 

»  The  two  firft  of  the  following  lively  pieces  we  owe  to  Camden, 
the  laft  to  Warton : 

•  •  For  want  of  parclunent  to  draw  the  deeds  upon,  great  eflates 
were  frequently  conveyed  from  on^  family  to  another  only  by  the  ce- 
remony of  a  turf  and  a  lione  delivered  before  witnefles^  and  without 
My  writtoi  ^wmissX^^Ugdpbus. 

*  0« 
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'  On  0  Brnftir  9/ hit  Ftumly. 

*  Stemmate  continua>  recita^  in  ordine  patres, 
Queis  nifi  tu  fimilL,  Rafole,  quid  recitas ! 

*  Imitated* 

«  Brave  in  the  field— in  wit  traniceiulent 

Thy  anceilors  thou  countefl  over; 
And  art  thou  truly  their  defcendcnc  ? 

The  likenefs  we  ihould  ne'er  difcoyer.— 1«  F.  A« 

*  On  a  Greedy  AhboU 

«  Tollit  ovem  fance  lupi>  perfspe  moloirits 

Ereptamque  lapo  ventre  recondit  ovem  ; 
Tu  quoque,  Sceva,  tuos  prsedone  tueris  ab  omni 

Unus  praxio  tamen  perdts  ubique  tuos. 

*  Imitated. 

*  As  A  line  bafe  whelp  a  lamb  may  help 

To  'icape  iiom  Ifgrim*s  jaw,  '  , 

How  fmall  the  boon ! — The  lamb  lulJ  iooii 

Gluts  its  preferver's  maw. 
Thus  to  tW  monks  thj  felliih  care  is  (hown, 
Froteded  from  all  wrongs— <xcept  thy  own,«~I,  P.  A. 

*  The  Modifi  Beggar.' 

*  Pauca  Titus  pretiofa  dabat,  fed  vilia  plura 
Ut  metiora  habeam»  panca  des,  oro»  Titus. 

*  Paraphrafed. 

*  When  Titns  diibndes  in  hour  convivial 

Large  gifts  to  his  gucfts,  they  in  worth  are  but  trivial; 

But  when  in  fmall  portions  his  wealth  he  diipenies* 
Tho'  trifling  their  bulk,  yet  their  value  immenfe  is: 
This  fafhion  my  modefty  fuits  to  a  tittle, 
So  Titus,  be  fure  that  you  give  me  but  little.'— I.  p»  A» 

We  have  the  following  particuiafs  relative  to  John  d 
Salifbury: 

'  In  1128  died  John  of  Salifbnry;  a  man  of  fuch  learning,  that 
when  his  adherence  to  the  turbulent  Becket  forced  him  into  exile, 
Ivs  merit  gained  him  the  fee  of  Chartres  in  France ;  from  whence  he 
returned  juft  in  time  to  be  a  fpe^ator  of  his  patron's  fatal  catallrophe. 
He  was  an  entertaining  and  voluminous  writer.  His  books  *  Pe 
Nagis  Curlalium/  and  *  De  Vcftiglis  Philofophorum/  are  moll 
known.  He  wrote  befides  a  life  of  his  patron  Becicet: ;  and  a  huge 
volume  of  letters,  in  which  are  to  be  found  ftrange  and  odious  flcres 
of  the  digni^cd  prieiU  in  the  iwclfth  century.   His  fiieod^  and  the 

friend 
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friend  of  Btcket«  Benedid  (Abbot  of  Peterborough)  furvived  hiin 
about  ten  years*  ile  too^  was  an  amufing  hiftorian,  and/  notwith* 

Sanding  his  connexions  with  the  Archbi(hop«  was  much  favoured  by 
the  difcerning  Henry  IL—JViVi^.  Engl,  Lilr.  Sec, 

*  We  mufl  not  part  from  John  of  Saliibury  without  inferting  a 
fpetimen  of  his  poetical  taleuts  from  a  humorous  prologue  to  hia 
Nugae  Curialium.   h  wi^l  remiod  the  reader  of  Farciuhar'a  *  trifling 

'  Omnia,  finefcls,  bca  fant  plenlffima  nugis 

Qoarom  tota  cohors  eft  inimica  tibi. 

Ecdefia  nugx  regnaot,  et  principis  aula; 

In  clauHro  regnant,  principibufque.domo* 

In  nugis  clerus^  in  nugis  militis  ufus ; 

In  nugis  juvenes*  totaqae  rurba  fenam.  ^  . 

Rufticus  in  nugis,  in  nugis  fexus  uterque, 

Servus  et  ingenuus^  dives^  egenus,  in  his«'  &c.  &c. 

'  Imitated. 

'  No  region  wilt  tbou  find  from  trifles  free» 
'      A  ooantlefs  hoil*  and  advcrfe  all  to  thee. 

The  churchy  the  court,  alike  their  power  obey> 

CloiUcrs  and  princely  domes  admit  their  fway* 

Trifles  the  foldier  and  the  prldi:  engage, 

^nd  fhnguine  youth,  2nd  all  the  tribe  of  age; 

Each  (late  and  either  fex  can  trifles  lure. 

The  free,  the  ilave,  tlie  opulent,  tiie  poor,*  &c. — P, 

*  The  fentiments  of  this  great  writer  Wjcre  laodable  in  the  article 
of  morality.  *  They  err,*  he  writes, '  who  think  that  virtue  confifts 
'  .of  fair  words,'  as  a  wood  of  trees.  No !  worthy  deeds  are  the  glory 
«  of  virtue.'— Par* 

*  He  had,  however,  in  common  with  other  great  men  of  his  age, 
the  folly  of  believing  m  aftrolc^y ;  and  in  his  letters  predicted  muck 
of  the  year  2170^  which  never  came  to  pafs.' 

We  cannot  pafs  over  thcfe. elegant  verfes  : 

*  About  the  year  1210  flourifhed  Jofephus  Ifcanus,-  or  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  whom  Mr.  WaiM  ftyles,  *  the  miracle  of  his  age  in  ctaflicat 
•  compofitions.*  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  Trojan  war, 
founded  on  the  hillory  of  Dares  Phry^ius  ^«r.d  another  epic,  called 
'  Antiocheis,*  on  the  deeds  of  Coeur  de  Lion  during  hi$  crufade,  \Ti 
which  his  patron  (hJaid^in,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury)  I5ad  a  con- 
fiderable  fliare.  In  the  former  wor'c  (which  we  have  entire),  the 
following  fimile  is  ufed,  when  he  has  painted  of  the  rchidtance  of  the 
Trojans  to  advance  under  their  new  kadcr  Meaiuoii,  alter  the  fall 
of  Hedor: 

*  f  Qualiter 
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;<  Qualiter  HybI:Et  meltita  nericula  rcges. 
Si  fignis  inierc  daiis,  labcnte  tyranno 
AUerutrOj  viduos,  dant  agmina  llridula  qucflus; 
Et  fabitum  vix  nafta  ducem,  metoenda  vibrant 
Spicula^  et  imbdli  remeant  in  praUa  roftro. 

'  Imitated.  .    "  - 

•  As  when  arous'd  by  rage  Hyblasan  fwarms 
Beneath  their  muoh-lov'd  monarchs  ruih  CO  amst 
If  either  leader  fall,  the  widowM  train 

Pour  forth  in  fhril)  complaints  the  mournful  Itrain  ; 
With  their  new  chief  their  nervelefs  darts  they  wicld> 
And  move  with  front  unwariike  to  the  field.  F. 

^  His  ezordiam  to  the  lane  work  is  fimple  and  elegants 

•  Iliadum  lachrymas,  conceAaque  Pergama  f^tis 
Pta^a  bina  dncum,  bit  adadam  eladibas  arbem 

In  cineres*  querinnir ;  Flemufque  quod  Herculis  ira> 
Hefiones  rapttts,  Helenas  foga  fregeiit  arcejii» 
Impolerit  Phrygbs^  Danaas  exciverit  orbea.' 

'  Imitated. 

•  The  fate  of  Troy,  her  wretched  inmate's  moao,  ^ 
Wars  of  two  chiefs,  and  Ilium  twice  o'ertiirown. 
My  vcrfc  bewails.    Alcides  rage  I  weep, 
Hefione  by  force  borne  o'er  the  deep. 

Fair  Helen's  flight,  the  ruin'd  tow*rs  of  Troy, 

Which  Grtician  fwords  and  Grecian  flames  deftroy.' — P. 

«  The  Antiocheis  is  unfortunately  loft,  except  a  few  liaes»  wbicb 
are  beautiful  enough  to  make  the  reft  feverely  regretted.* 

1"hc  followiiirr  parriculars  relate  to  the  Norman  mannerS|  as 
riicy  prevailed  in  uur  country  hum  the  year  io66  to  12.17 ; 

*  As  to  the  fines,  there  is  no  rating  their  amount;  fo  various,  ib 
extended,  fo  arbitrary,  do  they  appear  to  have  been.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapter  of  Madox*s  very  curious  account  of  the  E^, 
chequer  ought,  indeed,  to  be  perufed  by  every  one  who  wilhes  to 
comprehend  the  happfnefs  exiting  in  a  civilifed  age,  and  under  a  li- 
initcd  monarchy.  He  will  there  find  repeated  fums  paid  in  *  for  the 
kir.g's  favour*  in  law-fuits;  and  will  admire  tlie  wifdom  of  the  county 
of  is  orfolk,  which  j  udicioufly  feat  an  annual  compofulon  lo  ilic  trea- 
fury,  '  that  it  might  be  fairly  dealt*  witb*'  He  will  find  the  mea 
of  Gememue  paying  2 ;  marks,  only  to  bave  tbe  benefit  of  a  charter 
wbicb  the  king  had  given  them*  Numbers  he  will  read  of  that  pay 
to  bave  fuits  haftened,  and  as  many  to  have  them  delayed  ;  feveral 
^at  bring  money  to  compound  for  murders,  viobttions,  &c.  committed 


•  •     puiiit  puiciuc  tra^lari,* 

by 
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hy  them  or  their  Tervants ;  and  one  guardian,  William  de  Wile,  who 
p;iys  S  il.  and  loolh.  that  he  may  have  his  lands  and  Hand  '  reflus  In 
curia,'  though  aecufed  of  ravifliing  a  maiden,  who  was  hi^  ward.  He" 
wilJ  find  money  paid  to  enable  a  rufiiiin  to  carry  away  a  daughter 
againii  her  own  coiifcnt  or  her  parents ;  and  that  the  mother  may  noC 
liave  deave  to  purfu^  the  Uvllher  at  law.  He  will  pity  the  Wiveronest 
Marias,  Pmmas^  Gundredas,  Sibillas,  Qonftantias,  Matildas»  Hel* 
Weifas,  Robetfas,  ^izas*  AIbricias»  Jolianas/AHciaSy  &c.  who  pay 
enormotts  fiuns,  either  for  leave  to  n.:  r.y,  or,  more  commonly,  that 
they  may  not  be  forced  to  wed  Hgainft  their  will,  or,  it  is  llrongly 
expreffed,  '  ne  capinnt  viros  nifi  voluerint:'  and  he  will  clearly  lee 
that  no  rank  could  protctfl  the  female,  when  he  £nds  *  Lncir,,  Co':ntrfs 
of  Cheller,'  paying  five  marks  of  filver  that  ibe  may  no(  (during  next 
five  year:  only)  be  compelled  to  marry. 

'  The  cuftoms  introduced  by  the  Normans  to  Englahd  were  la 
general  praifeworihy  and  gcnilcaiauilke,  when  corDps.red  to  thofe  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Knighthood,  which  necefiarily  comprehcndtJ  a 
brave  and  libera]  heart,  a  firm  demeanor,  and  a  graceful  performance 
of  manlike  e^rerdfes^  i!ouriihed  nnder  their  proteiSidn.  The  knight^ 
after  having  ferved  a  kind  of  apprcnticeihip  during  (even  or  etg|it 
years  as  an  efquire,  bound  himfelf  by  a  fv^Iemn  oath  to  be  loyal  to  his 
king,  to  protc^l  the  virtupus  part  of  the  *  fair  fex,  and  to  refcue 
widows  and  orphans  from  opprefiion  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The 
tilts  and  toni^n  argents  (which  were  pom  nous  fellivals  where  the  (kill 
and  agility  of  ihc  knight  were  ieverely  tried)  afforded  perpetual  in- 
centives to  excellence  in  military  f  fcience;  and  the  piclurefque  duty 
annexed  to  chivalry  of  chooling  a  fuprem?  Ir.dy,  in  defence  of  whofe 
beauty  and  vinuc  her  knight  was  always  ready  to  combat,  hid  its  owa 
abfurdity  under  a  veil  of  elegance. — St,  Pahje/ur  la  Che'valerie, 

*  Theatrical  entertatnntents  were  not  wholly  unknown.  The  ini- 
tactes  of  faintijt  and  the  fufFcrings  of  marcyrs,  were  the  fubje^s  of 

♦  *  Yet  ill  did  this  generous  fyllenl  fuit  with  the  conduft  of  the 
Normans  in  England.  Let  thofe  who  are  in  hazard  of  being  fubducd 
by  a  foreign  foe,  read  What  follows,  and  gafp  with  horror  at  the  fate 
iirbich  may  await  their  own  lifters  and  daughters :  '  Nobile^^  puellai 

*  jlclpicabilium  ludibrio  armigei  orumpsltebant;  et,  ab  immandis  oe- 

*  bnloiiibas  opprefle,  dedecns  fuum  dep1orabattt«'-^Or4SEr*  rhiJi 

'•f  *  The  very  great  hrz.ird  of  t^«is  warlit^c  fport  occafioncd  it  to  be 
forbidden  by  decrees  of  feveral  pop^s,  fays  Lambarde :  thofe  who  fell 
at  tiltings  were  alfo  (as  Gamdcn  writes)  denied  Chrilctan  burial. 
Thefe  fevere  pi'ohibitions  feem  to  hare  related  more  to  private  exer* 
tifes  than  to  royal  tournaments,  which  gained  much  ground  umler 
Richard  Go^ur  de  Lion  and  his  fucce/Tor.    *  The  danger  bcin^  fuffi* 

*  ci^ntly  provided  for,*  fays  Lambarde,  *  and  the  men  Waxing  ex- 

*  pert.*  Yet  not  fo  *  expert*  bat  that  mnny  fatal  accidents  occurred  ; 
a?  witneG  an  Karl  of  Pembroke,  an  hlarl  of  Moray,  a  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  a  King  of  France,  who  (with  many  more)  owed  their 
death  to  tilting.*  ^ 

mo*  afiY.  vot. XXIV.  ;VLT  1794*  ^  dramatic 
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dramatic  reprefentations  in  London,  as  Fitz  Stephens  wntcs;  }n<3  we 
iind>  by  M.  Paris,  that  Gee fTrcy,  an  abb-^t  of  St.  Aibar.*5,  vts  the 
author  of  a  phy  of  St  Kathailne;  and  that  he  borrowed  from  tUc 
Sacriflan  the  holy  vefiinents  of  the  abbey  to  adorn  the  n(flors. 

*  The  cr  mmch  people  were  net  w.thout  their  divcrfu  ns.  Eull- 
b^ltlnt^,  cock-fighting,  and  horfe-iacing,  were  kfiOivn  to  the  men 
of  London.  Tne  fports  on  the  Thames,  the  ikaiting,  and  the  various 
excrcifes  and  entertainments  of  the  twelfth  centuty,  are  accurately^ 
and'  even  elegantly  painted  by  Fitz  Stepheni  in  hia  defcripticn  of 
Xaondon. 

*  The  Normans  were  fober,  and  rather  delicate  at  their  meala, 
when  they  firfl  invaded  England.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
they  equalled  their  predeceflbrs  in  feafting,  arid  even  added  coftly 
cpicurifm  to  brutal  *  gluttony.  Yet  two  meals  each  day  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  four;  and  Robert  dc  Mellent,  prime  mi^ 
nifter  and  favourite  of  Henry  Beauclcrc,  llrove  hard  to  reduce  thefe 
two  to  one. — W.  Malmjh, 

*  Th^*  dimter  was  held  at  nine  in^tke  morning,  the  fuppcr  at  five 
in  the  afternoon  Eefides  the  common  meats,  many  diifaes  were  ofed 
with  the  compcfition  of  which  we  are  not  now  acquainted.  As  to  li- 
quo;'8,  they  had'feveral  kinds  compounded  of  honey »  of  fpices,  and 
of  malberry  juice ;  fuch  as  hypocras^  pigment^  claret«  and  morat  % 
befides  wine,  c'dcr,  perry,  and  ale. 

*  Various  kinds  of  bread  were  in  ufe.  The  '  pnnls  piperatus' way 
a  fort  of  gingerbread.  Wauel  cakes  av.d  fimnci  cakes,  they  were 
part  of  the  royal  allowcnce  of  the  Kirg  of  Scois  when  in  England, 
were  probably' m.^de  of  the  fjupit  meal.' — 'B\m  F,rd. 

*  The  dreis  ot  the  Anglv>  ^^or.:.an  wi.^,  ia  the  eleventh  century, 
fimple  if  not  elegant.  The  great  wore  a  long  and  clcfe  gown, 
which  reached  do.vn  to  their  heels,  and  had  its  bottom  frequently 
embroidered  with  poid.  Over  this  hung  an  eq -jail y  long  cloaks** 
which  was  generaiiy  bockled  over  the  brealt.  When  riding  or  walk* 
ing  abroad,  a  hood  always  hung  behind  the  cicak.  The  clofe  gown 
was  put  over  the  head  like  a  (hirr,  and  f.iAened  round  the  wniflr  by  a 
girdle,  which  wa>  often  embroidered  and  fct  with  precious  dones.-^ 
^trutt  ,f  or.  An* .  Pa^niin^s. 

'  *  I'hey  wore  breeches  and  fiockings  made  of  fine  cloth,  and 
fometimcs  very  cuHly.    'i'he  abiurd  long- toed  ihoes  came  in  with 

*  '  7  heir  bn<rras^e-horfcs  are^  !n:jG.jd,'  fays  Peter  dc  Elois,  de- 
fcribing  the  baruns  and  knights  going  to  war,  *  not  with  weapons 

*  but  wine,  not  with  lances  but  luncheons,  not  with.batde-axes  but 

*  botileS)  not  ivith  fpears  but-fpits.— <  AU  the  forts  of  beafts  that 
'  roam  on  the  land,  of  liihes  that  fwim  in  the  wateF,  and  of  birds  that 

*  By  in  the  air/ were  colleflcd  for  the  table  of  William  de  Longchamp» 
Bifiiop  of  Ely,  fays  one  of  his  contemporaries.' — BinediS,  Mims, 

f  *  Henry  IL  is  fdid  by  Trevila  to  have  imported  from  Aojoa 
a  faihion  of  wei^ring  ihort  cloakf.   Mr*  Struu  doubts  the  fa^.' 
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William*  Rul'u:,.  The  queen  and  the  women  of  failiion  wore  loofc 
^owQS  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  girt  round  the  waift.  The  mar- 
ned  wKm^ii  had  an  additional  n>beover  the  gown,  hanging  down  be* 
fore  not  unlike  a  facerdotai  garment-  To  the  girdle  a  large  purfe  or 
J^ttch  was  fufpended*  The  men  wore  their  hair  long,  except  fome- 
times  when  fuddetily  wrought  on  by  f  fanaticifm. 

*  In  the  approaching  cencuries  we  fii.ill  find  ftrange  variations  froni 
tills  f^mplicity  of  habit.  The  crulad  .,  it. deed,  fee m  10  ii  i/e  totro* 
duct  i  ti  northern  Plurnpe^,  amon^  other  vices,  luxury  a:  d  etfem'nacy 
in  dreis  to  a  degree  which  a  modem  man  of  faihion  would  biuih  xqX 
imitate.' 

At  the  condudqn  of  the  obfervations  and  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  manners  and  literature  of  the  twelfth  century*  3^*  An- 
drews obferveSf 

♦  As  the  biographical  part  of  this  work  is  meant  to  include  the 
life  of  every  known  BrltiOi  poet,  and  to  give  fome  fpecimen  of  hit 
performance;  the  progrcfi  of  the  elegant  art  of  verfification  towards' 
perfedion  will  be  eaiiiy  afcertuned  by  the  reader*  who  muft  be  con* 
tented  to  w,<it  at  lea  ft  two  centuries  more  before  he  can  ezped  to  find 
liny  conlidt-rablc  improvement  in  the  oblations  which  are  produced 
for  the  altar  of  the  mufes.* 

[  To  be  eoniiuued,  ] 


Art,  VL  She  Courfe  of  Hannibal  ever  the  Alps  afcertalnedm 
By  Jehn  Wbttaker^  D*  Reefer  of  Ruan  Lanyhrne^  Com-^ 
Wall*    In  Two  Volumes^ 


£  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number. 


[R._  Whitaker,  having  condu£lcJ  Hannibal  and  his  Cartha- 
ginians up  to  the  fuinmit  of  the  Alps,  places  him  on  the 
plain  of  the  mountain  called  the  Great  St.  Bernard:  where  he 
proceeds  to  fhew  tl  e  il.ite  of  the  inhaWants  in  this  quarter.' 

•  *  A  man  of  dilhnai.in,  na';:^^  from  his  invention  Robert  de 
Cornibus  for  '  with  the  horus"),  fet  this  moa  abford  fn^iion,  whici> 
foon  bccaiiie  fo  enormous  as  to  c?.ll  down  tlie  cenf  res  of  the  pulpit. 

t  *  As  when  Serlo  preached,  ns  mentioned  before.  Or  as  when, 
in  1I29,  a  young  knight  (dreaiTiing  that  a  fpeftre  had  ftranjled  him 
in  hu  own  treflcs,  add  waking  in  a  fright)  cut  off  his  hair;  and  be- 
ing a  leader  of  faOnon,  faw  lus  example  followed  by  the  court  gal- 
lants.   The  mode,  however,  wai  of  ihort  duration.— Malmjb, 

X  *  Confult  the  curious  engravings  in  Mr.  Strutt*s  Regal  Anti- 
quities, Holingftied  aiferts,  that  Sir  fohn  Arundel,  when  fetting  cut 
on  an  expedition  againft  the  coa.l  of  France,  at  a  period  little  later 
than  this,  had  «  fifty-two  new  fuits  of  apparel  of  cloth  of  cold  or 
;  tiiiue.*      ,  * 
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36       The  Courft  0/  Hannibal  over  tbej6ps  i^arfdifuJt, 

At  the  period  of  an  Irruption  into  Italy  by  Bellovefus,  abone 
fix  hundred  years  before  ibe  Chriftun  era,  the  Alps  appear  to- 
have  been  totally  uninhabited.  But  a  road  over  them  being  explor- 
ed by  Bellovefus,  coioni&tion  would  foon  take  pkce  upon  them- 
Another  irruption  of  Gauls  into  Italy  by  this  grand  trunk  of 
-  communication,  happened  very  foon  afterwards,  and  in  the  very 
life  of  Bellovefus  himfelf*   A  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  fuc- 
ceeded.    The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  this 
trunk j  as  they  (aw  Bellovefus,  Elitcnius,  and  others,,  conduft 
armies  of  their  countrymen  up  it,  and  heard  of  their  fafe  marches 
along  it  to  the  rich  plains  of  Italy  beyond,  would  of  courfe  be 
^retching  their  polfeffions  up  the  hills  more  and  more,  towards 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  ro^  along  the  beneficial  current  of 
the  Drance ;  which  road  would  be  the  firft  part  of  thoie  moun- 
tains that  was  inhabited^  and  (o  form  a  girdle  of  population 
around  the  body  of  them.    From  this  narrow  ftream  of  popu- 
lation, which  had  mounted  aloft,  like  the  liquid  in  the  thermo- 
meter, againft  the  natural  principles  of  gravitation,  the  attrac- 
tion of  bright  fkies  and  warm  funf,  we  have  feen  villages  ami 
towns  Upon  the  Alps,  in  che  line  cf  Haifnibars  great  road  upon 
them.— On  thefe  Alps  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  tern.' 
pie  of  the  Pennine  Jove,  Hannibal  relVed  for  two  whole  days. 
He  thus  gave  time  for  bis  wearied  foldiery  and  wearied  cattle 
to  recover  their  great  fatigue.  He  alfu  afforded  leifure  for  fonie 
that  he  had  left  behind,  if  po/fibley  to  overtake  him  here* 
Hannrb»l  was  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Alps  between  the  2Cth  and 
28th  of  October ;  a  period  very  Sate  for  an  army,  for  even  a 
traveller*  over  this  bleak  apd  lofty  Atlas  of  Europe.    The  na- 
tural coldnefs  of  the  air,  at  this  feafon,  and  fo  great  an  eleva-  * 
tlon  of  the  atmofphere  mufl  have  been  very  formidable  to 
HannibaL 

From  the  fummtt  of  St.  Bernard  the  foldiers  of  St.  Bernard 
'fallied  from  (heir  tents,  all  accoutred  for  their  further  march.  The 
day  had  juft  begun  to  break.  A  wild  and  frightful  appearance 
prefented  iifelf  to  their  view.  *  They  caft  their  eyes  around, 
above,  and  below  them.  I'hefnow  lay  thick  upon  the  plain 
on  the  reft  of  this  lliick  and  narrow  pafs,  and  on  the  ranges  of 
rock  upon  each  fids  uf  it.  From  their  lofty  eminence,  too,  they 
^could  fee  the  mountains  below  them,  as  far  as  their  eyes  could 
range,  all  covered  over  with  fnow,  dl  made  difcernible  by  it 
through  the  g»*ey  and  hazy  light  of  the  morning,  and  c  ifTirvg  a. 
difmal  kind  of  dead  refle6iion  upon  the  hilf-enlightened  fky. — 
A  dulnefs  appeared  evident  in  the  (leps,  a  defpair  wa^  marked 
ftrong  in  the  countenances  of  them  all.  Hannibal  perceived 
both. — In  fuch  circumftanccs,  a  movlern  general  would  have 
ordered  the  foldiers  to  halt,  and  dire^ed  a  dram  to  be  given  to 

each. 
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'w3x  of  them  out  of  the  Acres,  under  pretence  offbrtifying  their 
fiomachs  againft  the  raw,  cold  air  of  the.  morning,  the  moun- 
tains,  and  the  fnows.  He  would  never  have  recourfe  to  an 
itrathfs  as  Hannibal  had.  Even  under  the  high  pi  ofpe^s  and 
exalt  ng  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  modern  philofophy  has  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  conftder  man  one  while  as  a  mere  being  of  reaf<m« 
another  while  as  a  mere  machine  actuated  only  with  life.  The 
great  generals  of  antiquity  appear  to  have  entertained  more  juft 
and  more  raifed  conceptions  of  man*  7^^^/  ^-Pp^^cd  themfefvef 
to.him>  a«  a  being  compounded  of  reafon,  fancy,  and  paffion^ 
the  middle  principle  partaking  equally  of  the  twoextremes* 

Mr.  Whi taker  here  (hews  the  abuirdity  of  Mr.  DutenS|  who 
fuppolcs  that  the  fol Jiers  of  Hannibal  had  an  aflual  view  of  Italy, 
when  that  general  addrefled  them  from  a  hill  near  Fcneftrelle,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Alps.  From  the  top  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  fouth-weftcrly  projcctian,  there,  over  Italy,  did  Hannibal^ 
with  the  Gallic  ambaiiadors  probably  at  his-^  tide,  point  out  to 
Jiis  foldier-s  through  the  clouds  immediately  under  their  feet,  thie 
|>lain8  of  the  Po,  at  the  bafe  cf  the  hills.  But  to  what  particular 
point  rn  thpfe  phiins  is  he  tending?  To  the  nci^^iibourhood  of 
TcrR'iN,  <he  capital  of  the  Taurint,  a  nation  the  very  next  to 
the  Gauls  of  ths  Alps,  in  rcfpeft  of  the  Genet al  when  he 
ihoyld  defcend  into  Italy.— *Our  author  here  takes  notice  of  the 
xiifFerent  ^tribes  of  Gauls,  who  had  extended  their  dominions 
before  th^  days  of  Hannibal,  before  the  redu^ion  of  them  all 
by  the  Romans,  from  the  fource  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po; 
and  fo  formed  a  cordon  of  (Irength  acrofs  the  breadth  of  Italy, 
along  the  bafe  of  the  Pennine  Alps;  which  Hannibal  might' well 
indicate  to  his  foldiers  from  the  fummit,  as  an  object  of  high 
confequeqce  to  theni, — Here  Mr.  Whitaker,  from  a  general 
furvey  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  for  two  thoufaqd  year  ,  reft- 
iefi  and  ambitious  of  conqu^ft,  illuHrates  the  podtion,  that  the 
general  character  of  a  nation  occafionaliy  remains  the  fame 
through  a  jcourfe  of  ages ;  not,  fays  he,  from  any  influence  of 
climate,  as  the  ftupidity  of  thofe  mechanical  philofophers  would 
fuggeft,  who  want  to  reduce  fentiment  to  ^nfation,  and  Itnic 
fpirit  into' matter,  but  from  a  gaufe  hifloncally  philofophicdl, 
the  identity  of  the  nation  .continuifi^  u  wiolatedin  the  mafi  of 
the  people,  under  all  changes  of  appellation,  and  all  chances  of 
revolution*. 


*  There  is  a  fentiment  6milar  to  thiJt  fomewhere  in  the  writings 
€f  MiLTOM,  who  fays  that  the  Fngli{h  are  free,  not  beca.ufe 
they  have  a  free  con  Uiutinn^  but  becauf?  they  are  by  Rature  a  free  and 
high-fpiritfd  people.  The  nature  oi  a  fptcies  or  race  continaes,  m« 
dceJ,  there  is  icafon  to  believe,  throug;hout  many  ages ;  yer  the  in- 
fiuence  climate  wnd  roil,  in  t  ic  formation  of  national  chara&er*  is 
uadoubiedly  aifo  very  confiderabl?. 
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The  road  from  St.  Berii.tr d  to  the  bottom  of  the^Ips  on  tho 
fide  of  Italy,  lies  along  the  bank  ot  a  current,  in  what  is  called 
the  Pcline,  for  the  Pennine  VMe!  a  courfs  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles.  The  road  was  much  more  diilicult  to  be  dcrcencicd 
than  it  had  b  en  to  be  afcendcd.  It  leaiied  down  to  the  Cartha- 
giiii  tris  almoft  all  the  march  in  a  headlong  kind  of  dt'lcent,  to- 
wards Italy.  This  rendered  it  flipi-erv  to  the  to:>z  (A'  nien,  to 
the  hoof  of  the  cattle,  and  to  the  vvii  e!  cA  il.c  Q:ai"i>.  1  hey  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Alp".  t.Ii  ihcy  re..ch^u  tlic  regions  of  \  e-  tra- 
tion.  Near  St.  Rcmy  the  Ci'.riharrinians  met  wtth  a  very  lin- 
gular  incident  th.it  damped  th  ir  fpirits  tfTeCtually.  Intel!  ^ence 
W.iS  brcuj^tu  t'.,  Hannibal  that  tlj.,-  ],ot[.-  had  come  to  a  puis  that 
was  ablolutcly  imp;  adic.ible.  r.e  plane  t;f  tl;c  roiid  was  frink 
f .  perpendicularly  and  io  dtc; Jy,  tiKn  one  of  tiir  ii;:ht  intantr'/, 
bv  t.'vinii;  ihc  dLi^cr,!,  a::u  holding  with  bis  haLus  li'.u  buihcs  and 
ro  t  a;  the  lule,  could  hardly  have  Ic:  himifclf  down  into  the 
hollow  This  obltruclion,  iVlr.  WhitalcLT  thinb:,  u:.^  :i  :  any 
thing  fimilar  to  that  which  it  has  been  conhdcrcu  by  General 
Melville  to  be.    It  was  not  *  fwch  a  nairow  p.:h  on  the  rteep 

*  fide  of  a  large  and  rocky  hill,  as  is  liable  to  be  waihcd  away 

*  by  falling  rains  and  melting  fnows/    The  hollow  way  was 
all  one  bed  of  rock.    The  end,  at  which  it  had  broke  eft  from 
the  road  preceding,  was  left  with  a  deep  and  perpendicular  face 
of  folid  ftonei  occafloned,  probably,  by  an  earthquake.  After 
trying  other  expedients,  Hannibal  rcfolved  to  ciit  down  the 
perpendicular  wslU  of  rock,  fo  as  to  render  it  dcfcendible  for  his 
liorfes  and  cars.    The  Carthaginians  felled  a  number  of  very 
large  trees,  that  were  growing  clofe  to  the  road,  and  in  the 
wood  of  Larches  inimediately  around  tbcm.   They  lopped  off 
the  heads  and  the  branches  from  them.    With  9II  they  raifed  a 
vail  pile  of  fuel  upon  the  rocks  of  the  perpendicular  wail.  As 
foon  as  a  ftrong  wind  arofe  for  kinding  the  pile,  they  fee  Hre  to 
it.    The  trees,  being  of  a  refinous  nature,  would  foon  flame. 
The  rocks  appeared  glowing  beneath  with  the  intenfeneft  of  the 
bes|t  above.   They  then  applied  vinegar  to  them,  to  fotten  them 
for  fplitting;  and  finally  opened  the  burning  rocks  with  their 
pickaxes.— In  oppofition  to  the  ridicule  thrown  of  late  on  tbi$ 
relation  of  a  matter  of  fa<Sb,  Mr.  Whi taker  makes  a  variety  of 
remarks  on  the  viciflltudes  of  phyitcal  knowledge,  which  it 
fometimes  retrograde  in  its  movements ;  for  we  find  the  ancients 
pofiefled  of  degrees  of  phyfical  knowledge  with  which  we  our- 
felves  were  moftly  or  entirely  unacquainted.    And  he  mentions 
feverail  incidents  which  (hew  very  ftrongly  the  natural  recourfc 
of  the  human  mind,  in  diffisrent  ages,  and  at  different  regions, 
to  fuch  united  inilruments  of  operation  as  fire  and  liquid  for 
better  fplitting  of  rocks.   On  the  third  day  after  they  left  St» 
Bcarmrd%  in  the  wning,  thp  Carthaginians  arrived  ac  Aofta, 

four- 
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four-and- twenty  miles  below  great  Sh  Bernard,  aqd  within 
very  confines  of  Italy.  , 

Hannibal,  in  this  ever-memorable  march,  had  lofl  a  number 
of  inen.  Having  refrelhed  his  troops  at  Aofta,  he  purfued  his 
march  into  Ita)y»  with  an  army  confining,  now  of  no  more 
than  SIX  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  footj 
eight  thoufand  of  the  latter  being  Spaniards,' and  twelve  thou- 
iand  Africans.  • 


With  regard  to  the  much.- agitated  and  curious  queflion  con* 
cerning  the  pailage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  the  opinions  «en- 
tertatned  on  that  fubied  feem  now  to  be  narrowed  to  two :  chat  . 
here,  maintained  with  fo  much  learning,  iiigenious  concaten- 
ations of  circumftances  the  moft  remote  fVom  each  other  in 
place  and  time,  and  fervent  eloquence,  by  Mr*  Whitaker ;  and 
chat  efpoufed  and  defended  by  General  Robert  Mclvillj  an  anti- 
<|uarian,  a  critic,  and  a  general  rcho]ar,as  well  as  an  accompliihed 
and  very  diilinguiihed  military  officer,  who  in  1 77  5  went  on  a  tour 
through  the  Alps  in  order  to  invefttgate  the  courfe  of  H<inntbal 
on  the  fpot.  Allowing  che  authority  of  Livy  (whofe  inaccuracy 
is  candidly  admitted  in  the  work  before  us  in  many  inftances), 
we  are  almpft  compelled,  by  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  whitaker,  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  lay  by  Lauriol  ia  , 
Pauphiny,  Lyons,  Geneva,  Marti^ny,^and  the  Great  Sr.  Ber« 
'  nard :  if  we  prefer  the  authority  of  Poly  hi  us,  where  that  author 
difiers  from  Livy,  we  fiiall  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Ge- 
neral Melvill,  who  brings  him  by  Chamberri,  along  the  vale  of 
the  Ifere,  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  General  and.  Mr* 
Whitaker  meet  together  in  the  vale  of  Aofta.  The  route  taken 
by  the  General,  as  well  as  that  purfuv  d  by  the  Divine,  has  been 
found  pra^icable  again  and  again,  and  it  certainly  led  more  di- 
rei^ly  to  its  objeiSfc.  It  was  proper  that  Hannibal  ibould  go  up 
the  Rhone,  in  order  to  avoid  his  enemies,  but  not  farther  than 
was  necei&ry  for  that  purpofe.  The  General's  r^mte,  ftrongly 
fttpported  on.  the  Whole  by  the  dates  arul  diilances,  and  fome 
other  circumA'ances  mentioned  in  the  Greek  hilforian,  is  alfb 
that  which  would  appear,  for  aught  that  is  recorded,  the  mod 
eligible  to  a  commander.  But,  cn  rhe  other  hand,  when  we 
attend  to  the  arguments  of  Mr,  Whitaker,  and  particularly 
yhathe  fays.  Vol.  L  p^  273,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  White  Rock, 
and  to  the  retrograde  motions  in  Hannibal's  army,  in  confe* 
quence  of  the  treachery  of  the  SalafH,  our  opinion  will  be  not 
a  little  fhaken. — It  is  to  be  obfcrvetl,  at  11  le  fame  time,  that  if 
ilrong  facts  are  fomecimes  urged  by  Mr.  Whitaker  with  much 
energy  and  efFed:,  he  helps  out  weaker  arguments,  in  other  in- 
ftarx^  *by  the  power  of  a  vigorous  imagination^  and  a  peculiar 
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talent  for  happy  and  natural  conje£lurc. — On  the  whole,  Mr* 
Whitaker  is,  in  ioiiu*  refpedts,  to  General  Melvil,  what  Li  .y 
was  to  Polybius*. — But,  concernin::  the  queition  in  clKpuceji 
our  readers  vviil  form  their  own  opinion.  Anu,  that  they  may 
the  better  be  vnabicd  to  do  this,  we  lhall  here  take  zn  oppor- 
tuuitv  of  n  oticing  a  few  inadvertrncics  in  ivlr.  Whuakei's  <iC- 
count  of  Ge  leral  M'^lvil's  dcliiicaLiou  j  one,  and  .h.^t  the  moft 
material  of  which,  he  ha'^  cor:ccled  m  a  tabic  of  crpataj  and  no 

•  doubt  would  have  corrected,  or  may  yet  correct,  the  rthers, 
I  when  th»?y  are  pointed  out.    For,  with  u  Intcver  degree  of  fe- 

.verity  our  author  has  thought  lit  to  ci iiieife  on  the  opinions 
of  moft  of  the  authors  whv;m  he  1;;*:.  quoted,  he  muft  be  ai- 
lowed  to  have  treated  General  |Vielvii  h;4ijdfymely  i  and  h^  has 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him  for  a  coiniuunication 
which  he  iiad  received  troin  him  of  an  in»proved  f^t  ef  maps  of 
the  King  of  Saidiuia's  dominions  by  Drurv  ;  having  on  it  a  - 
trace  of  Hannibal's  route  acrofs  the  Alps,  had  down  according 
to  the  General's  owii  invelHgation,  with  ex^lanutorj'  c|)ierva- 
tions  written  thereon  with  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  VVhitalcer  having  reprefent-d  it  as  General  Melvil's 
opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  carried  up  the  Rhone 

•  fo  far  as  Lyons,  found  out,  and  acicnovvl edged,  that,  according 
to  the  General,  they  had  re..chcd  no  faither  than  abuut  the  pre- 
fent  pofition  of  St.  Rambut,  near  the  Rhone,  \\'[\c\\  thev  turned 
eaitwards,  through  Upper  Dauphir.c,  into  the  Alps.  Mr.  * 
Whitaker,  Vol.  I.  p.  86,  fays,  that  General  Melvil  cor.uucts 
Hannibal  from  Les  Efchelles  to  the  plain  of  Chamberri  up  the 
river  Yere.  He  lliould  have  faid  down  the  river.— P.  87,  for 
the  r/|"^/ read  the /^/ir  of  a  rapid  current,  without  name — and 
for  *  dofe  on  the  left  of  a  hili^  <ivc.  read,  having  at  tnc  begin- 
ning of  the  af  ent  ikirted  La  iloche  Blanche  on  his  right  hand, 
as  being  the  lovvermoft  hill  of  the  range  which  runs  up  to  the  top- 
paflage ;  a  vale  wide  and  long  enough  to  cont<dn  Hannibal's  army. 
-^At  the  clofc  of  the  pafiage  ( beginning  lafl  line  of  p.  89),  '  In  the 

f  afcent  to  St.  Didier,  therefore,  I  fuppofc  that  dangerous  pafs 

*  to  be,  which  the  General's  memory  is  obliged  to  fix  fo  indefi- 
f  nitely  at  prefent,  as  to  place  it  a  few  hundied  yardb  below  the 

*  union  of  the  river  and  the  brook.' — 1  his  pafTap;e  ought  to  be 
omuted  as  both  inaccurate,  as  may  be  feen  on  iuoicuig  back  to 
line  8th  of  the  fame  page — and  the  paffage  which  precedes  it» 


•  A  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  Greece,  fent  as  a  hollagc  to  Rome, 
acquired  rh'^  fricndfldp  and  confidence  of  fome  of  the  pripcpal  Ro- 
mans, tic  was  a  man  of  bufinefs  as  well  as  a  phiiofopber ;  and  he 
made  k  a  poiat  to  vilic  tiie  iceaes  he  dcfcribes.  '' 

beginning 
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kcginning  at  1,  23,  p.  89,  '  the  road  appears,'  &c.  onward  to 
♦  for  St.  Diiiiji,'  laft  line  of  that  page,  ought  to  be  fuperf-ded 
by  the  following :  '  from  that  difficult  part  of  the  way  the  road 
tieic-nds  with  fome  crofllngs  and  re-croffings  of  the  river  that 
comes  fr  ill  Litile  St.  Bernard  to  a  deeper  part  of  the  moun* 
II,  at  lis  buttom,  in  the  vale  of  Aofti,  near  the  village  of  St. 
Didier,  fituated  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  river  Doria 
G.^aue.  The  General  thence  comes  down  by  Mor^^es,  La 
Sala.  Derbe,  Avife,  and  Livrogne,  to  the'  city  of  AolH,  and 
paiTes  through  its  long  and  winding  valley  by  verrex  to  Jurea, 
or  its  environs ;  v/hence  Hannibal,  aftrr  having  repcifed  hie 
Brmy  for  fome  liine,  marched  againft  the  capital  of  theTauri::i» 
Turin.* 

P.  92,  1.  2 — 7,  the  palTage  beginning  *  thence  up/  and 
ending  '  Lemincum,'  is  more  correSly  as  follows:  *  thence  up 
^  the  ^uily,  and  along  a  valley  between  h«gb  hills  on  the  banks 
^  of  afmaliriver  called  Yere  (but  entirely  dtlFerent  from  the, 
•*  Guier,  or  Yere,  juft  . mentioned)  which,  ridng  not  far  from 
<  Les  £fcheUe<,  runs  north-ekfterly,  and  falls  into  the  Leifie  near 
f  Chamberry ;  to  Lemincum,'  &c. 

P.  92,  1.  12,  Mr.  Whitaker  ha^  ktre  reprefented  General 
M<^lvil  as  fuppofing  Hannibal  to  have  crofled  the  Yere  at 
jdifferent  |4aces>  which  n^ver  was  the  cafe*  This,  in  all 
probability,'  was  occafioned  by  the  author *8  not  adverting 
to  thjs  meaning  of  the  terms  right  and  when  applied  to  ri- 
vers. In  military  and  topographical  language,  the  obferver  is 
fuppofed  to  ise  placed  in  the  middle  .of  the  current,  turning  his 
1>acfc  to  the  fource,  and  looking  down  the  courfe  of  the  river ; 
in  which  cafe  the  right  or  left  fides  or  banks  are  thofe  which 
refpe^iyely  correfpond  to  thofe  parts  of  his  own  bodv*  Fbr 
pcample:  when  Hannibal  mai^cbed  north,  or  up  the  eaA  fide  of 
the  Rhone,  after  his  paiTage  of  that  river,  be  marched  on  the 
Uft  banl^  I  becaufe,  had  he  been  placed  in  die  middle  of  it,  and 
looking  down  towards  the  fea,  that  bank  would  have  been  upon 
his  Uft  hand.  In  fl^ort,  if  we  confider  a  river  as  a  man  placed 
on  his  backp  whofe  head  reprefents  the  fource  and  feet  the  em- 
bouchure, we  can  never  be^at  a  lofs  for  the  precife  expreffions 
to  be  employed  in  afcertaining  localities,  where  riveis  are 
concerned.  ' 

Vol.  II.  p.  1 17, 1.  4.  The  author  feems  to  reftri^  too  dofely 
Chei^ieaning  of  the  term  f  trough,'  which  in  common  janguage 
(ignifies,  not  the  bed  or  channel  of  a  river,  but  the  valley,  ravin, 
or  gully,  in  which  the  river  flows,  par^cularly  in  mountainous 
countries.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be^appl:ed  to  p.  119, 1. 2. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  feen  a  greater  power  of  learning, 
jjtnowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  of  vigorous  fincy  bearing  oa 
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imf  ftbatf  thaa  lihkliius  mmmandcd  our  atttation  in  dbt 
volunm  befipie  ut.  Tiie  general  refiUc  of  oiir  author's  ob- 
fervations^  aud  light  thereby  thrown  on  the  main  queftion,  is, 
perhaps,  of  lefs  coniequence  than  the  ihrewd  remarks  and  pro- 
Ibund  oliferTatioos  that  are  made  collaterally  on  other  fubjecls. 
The  inveftigation  of  HanntbaFs  courle,  from  an  exuberancy  of 
genius  and  learning  carried  to  great  length,  is  now  and  then 
happily  I'elieved  by  interefting  digreflion<s  among  which  we 
were  particularly  ftruck  with  the  account  that  is  given  of  the 
Alpine  monks,  Vol.  XL  p.  50.  The  manner  of  life  and  cuf* 
toms  of  the  fliepherds  on  the  loftier  ridges  of  the  Alps,  is  ^I(b 
•  par'iculatly  intereiling.    Mr.  Whitaker's  digredions  to  the 

grefent  ftate  of  France,  or  the  rulers  of  France,  whom  be 
iChes  with  fcorpions,  are  particulatly  animated*    Speaking  of 
the  republic  of  France,  he  calls  it  a  ^  production  of  the  groficft 

*  and  moft  pompous  perjury,  which  has  rifcn  up,  like  a  puflT- 

*  ball  from  a  dunghill,  in  the  dark,  fure  t{»  dih  pp  ar  as  fud- 
^  denly  as  it  fprong,  to  fpend  itfeif  in  its  own  eniiilions  of 

*  fmoke  and  foot,  and  torefolve  into  its  generative  dung  again/ 
The  charaCler  of  Mr.  Whitakcr's  llyle,  ihongiy  marked,  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  criticifm.    It  is  diftin- 

fuiflied,  not  by  what  is  commonly  called  beauty  or  elegance^ 
ut  by  energy;  an  energy  rtfing  fomettmes  into  fublimicy,  and 
defcending  fometimes  to  coarfenefs,  and  the  environs  vul« 
garity ;  but  always  indicating  a  vigorous  and  vanous  mst\d«  la* 
bouring  to  exprefs  the  precife  fentiment  in  queftion,  and  neither 
more  nor  lefs,  by  words  that  hit  the  /rati  cn  tki  head  s  by  a  free 
and  ccrpious  ufe  of  language. ^Mr.  Whitaker  is  one;  among 
many  authors,  who  falfify  the  ienfelefs  proverb,  via.  *  that 

*  vigorous  fancy  is  not  united  %rith  faithful  memory.*  The 
reverie  is  commonly  the  truth. 


Art.  VII.  Memoir t  of  Dumourier,  Written  by  hhvfAf, 
Tranjlated from  the  French  by  J.  P.  Beaumo*ii,  pp.  184.  bvo, 
4s.  boards.    Allen  and  Weil.    London,  1794.. 

npHE  intention  of  publiQiing  this  edition  of  Memoirs  of 
Dumourier,  i?,  to  prefent  to  the  public  authciitic  particu* 
,  lars  of  that  celebrated  characier  in  as  convenient  a  form,  and  at 
as  little  expence,  as  poflible.  Concifenefs  ha$,  therefore,  been 
ftudied  where  it  could  be  adopted  without  omitting:  fafts,  or  in- 
juring the  ftfnfe  of  the  worlc.  V/ith  this  vie  w  the  tranllator 
bas  UibStituted  fome  prefatory  obfervatioas  of  his  own,  indcad 
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of  the  long  political  (and,  as  the  tmiiibtor  thinks,  uoiiitereftbg} 
difquifitions,  of  which  the  preface  to  die  original  is  coa)pol€d. 

Mr.  BeaumoDt,  having  mentioned  in  a  iiiismary  manner  fwmc 
of  the  principal  incidents  in  Dumourier's  life,  and  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  coinmencenient  of  the  revolution,  and  the  ilaCe 
and  ch.ira(^ers  of  parties  in  France,  proceeds  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  General  written  by  himfelf ;  which  he  begins  at  an  advanced 
period  uf  the  revolution 

1  he  Convention  of  France,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1792, 
ilTued  a  fulminating  decree,  by  which  ttiey  invited  the  people  of 
Europe  to  throw  x>a  their  allegiance  to  tbeir  lawful  fov8reigi.s, 
and  promifed  aid  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  do  lb.  The  army,  at 
this  period,  was  very  ill  provided,  and  Dumourier  came  to  a  rup- 
ture with  Fache,  the  war  minii^er,  with  the  Jacobins  who  weve 
his  fupportcffs,  and  with  the  Convention.  In  December  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  Commenced.  Dumourier,  finding  that  the  fenti. 
ments  uf  his  army  were  not  favourable  to  their  mild  and  injured 
fovereign,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  per fccuted  by  Bourdoooaje 
and  Marat,*9nd  narrowly  efcaped  afTa^nation*  Dumourier  was 
.  accufed  of  having  faid,  that  his  only  motive  in  coming  to  Paris 
was,  to  lave  the  moft  honeft  m^n  in  the  kingdom*'  This  charge  . 
was  triumphantly  iterated  by  the  fanguinary  fadion  of  Mara*,  * 
who  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  DumciUrter's  treafon^.  General 
Dumourier  makes  feveral  reflections  on  the  infamous  conduft 
of  thole  members  of  the  Convention  who  toolc  away  the  life  of 
the  king;  anH,  among  other  ftrictures,  we  are  Ihuck  with 
what  foSows  f ;  ^  Upwards  of  a  hundred  members  cf  the  Con- 

*  vention  printed  and  publiihed  their  opinions  previoufly  to  a  - 
^  knowledge  of  the  fa^s  that  were  abfolutely  neceflary  for 

*  their  proper  information  on  the  fubjecl:  their  votes  therefore 
'  ought  not  to  have  been  received  in  the  decifion  ;  but  every 

*  privilege  of  an  accufed  man  on  his  trial  was  withheld  from  tl*e 

*  unfortunate  Louis/— Dumourier  proceeds  to  recount  vzrious 
expedients  ufed  by  him  to  prevent  the  fate  of  the  king,  and  :iie 
ienttments  and  behaviour  of  the  citizens  of  Pjtris  :;t  that  ciiii^i. 
A  relpe^able  tradefman,  with  whom  the  General  one  d^y  con- 
verfed  on  the  fubjed  [the  impending  trial  of  the  kin^^  anfwered 
him  with  the  following  remarkable  expredions:  *  Citizen,  I  fee 

—  ■   r  '  -    -— r  •  ■ — 

•  In  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1746  fome  perfons  tverc  apprc- 
Jiended  in  the  village  of  5Cone,and  carried  before  a  migillratif  ud  Iit 
a  charge  of  haviog  drank  to  the  healih  of  *  all  hpneit  iii  i  tu  *    'I  ne- 
magi/lmtc  very  prudently  kt  them  at  liberty*  ailedging  a  deficiency  of 

evidence. 

t  As  b.?ar!rjg  fome  analogy  to  a  plea  ti»at  was  urged  in  b.ir  of 
ibe  Lord  Jniiice  Clerk's  vote,  by  Mr.  Gerald,  oa  hi*  tuai  UciUc  uns 
Jafticiary  Court  at  Edinburgh. 

♦  wl.ut 
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*  what  you  would  have  us  do ;  but  we  are  cowards^  and  the 

*  king  will  be  facrificcd.    What  do  you  hope  from  a  city,  that, 

*  havinir  80,  oo  armed  men,  fuftered  itfelf  t   be  intimidated,  on 

*  the  finl  days  ot  September,  by  lefs  ihan  bcoo  Marfeillois  and 

*  I-rcton.  r' — Our  author  gives  an  acci^unt  of  ihe  fortitude  of 
the  k  ar  h  s  execution;  and,  after  feveral  obfcrvations  on  his 
charadcr,  m.:lccs'  the  following  prophetic  tefleciion.    '  What 

*  fpiendid  or  ftCL;re  exiflence  can  be  the  lot  <  f  a  republic,  the 

*  foundntiosi  of  which  has  been  laid  in  fuch  abominable  atrocity? 

*  The  levity  cf  the  French  chnr:icfcr  v;i!l  be  ih  -  inftrument  of 

<  ve:  (j^eai  c;.'  upon  the  f  rociniis  write hvs  bv  whoni  ihc  paffions 

<  of  tht  p.iuicn  hive  beer,  perverted  an:i  r.bui.  d.  Ar.nrchy  muft 
**  be  cruined  by  the  m<  ft  vii^i  ar.t  r.'vcrity;  anJ  maiv'  years  will 

*  revolve  before  the  unhappy  country  cA  Frar.cc:  ca  i  be  p;cr- 

*  mittcd  or  qualified  to  enjoy  the  beneiiciai  iiuiuence  of  a  mild 

*  and  liiniicrd  r'^vcr.imeiit.' 

Wc  are  next  prtfented  with  an  ncccimt  nf  c  rta  n  conferences 
between  General  Dumouri'T  'rnd  M.  Caniuon,  miniiter  of 
France,  wbo  avowed  the  exp -Lhnicv  cf  fl-izi'  «•  on  .he  public 
property  of  zW  Pcli-in,  incluch;,^  ihe  plat-.:  c:t  tlic  chur.hc^,  nnd 
th'-'  hlver  in  the  barjic.^.  Af.er  t'MS  tneafiire  fii-'i'ld  be  put  in 
execution,  the  p  n'e-t\'  of  the  BeUnanf.  w^  uUl  unite  tiicm  more 
cloftiy  vv!i!i  th?  intereits  of  France :  he  i  d  cd  alio,  that,  by  the 
poiicy  of  admitting  tli  ni  and  other  countr  it  s  to  be  members  of 
the  re  public,  the  conouclts  of  Frnncc  would  be  cxtf-nded,  and 
i  s  trcafury  ft3]  p  led. — Dumouner  g<;cs  rn  to  :tc  the  fub- 
Oance  of  conferences  he  had  with  feveral  Jacobins,  and  their 
difpofitions  towards  the  king;  to  charadtcriic  the  m-mbers  of 
the  executive  council  of  Frar.ce  ;  aiid  to  defcribe  various  mili- 
tary arrangements.  The  executive  c  until,  hz  fays,  did  not, 
as  a  body,  interfere  in  the  fate  of  the  king.  Le  Brun,  Garat, 
and  Roland,  much  regretted  the  trai  failion ;  Claviere  rejoiced 
with  a  mJignant  pleafure ;  Pache  and  Mong;;  openly  folicitcd 
fufFrnges  of  condemna'ion  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch  j  and 
Gionvelle  afierted,  that  the  honour  of  the  republic  required  his 
<!!cath. — Under  the  h^ad  of  mditarv  arran^eiDenis  wc  find  what 
fallows:  '  1  o  torm  eccen'ric  and  ridi  ub^us  prwje<Sls  fecins  a 

*  prominent  feature  in  the  French  character  j  for  when  Kcllcr- 

*  m.an  cams  to  pay  his  refpe61s  to  the  C(inveritinn,  previous  to 

*  his  tiking  the  contmaiid  of  the  iirmy  of  Dauphine,  which 

*  amounted  nearly  to  20,ccc  men  (exclufivdy  of  General  Bi- 

*  ron's  army  of  12,000  in  the  county  of  N.ce)  the  prtfulent 

*  ordered  him  to  go  and  conquer  Rome.    And  the  General  an- 

<  fwercd,  V.  iih  a  gravity  that  muft  make  one  fmlie,  that  he  was 

*  taking  leave  to  go  to  iv-aic* 

How 
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How  much  the  Freach  niuion  arc  under  th?  control  of  the 
Parihans,  is  fet  forth  the  more  forcibly,  that  it  is  done  hy  the 
bye  and  unintentionally.    *  It- was  fettled  between  the  Giron- 

*  difls  and  the  Jacobins,  that  both  Pache  and  Roljnd  ihould 

*  quit  the  miniftry:  with  regard  to  Pache,  'the  change  was 

*  fplendld 5  for  he  obtained  the  mayoralty  of  Paris*.*  General 
Dufnourier  defcribcs  the  character  and  conduct  of  Roland,  the 
min/ftcr  for  the  interior  or  home  department  of  France:  *  The 

*  real  ch2rri£):eriftics  of  Roland  were  integrity  and  philanthropy; 

*  yet  he  wifhed  to  imitate  the  rigid  morals  and  cenforinl  ^uiie- 

*  rity  of  Catoj  but  [hej  not  pofTefling  the  talents  and  boldnefs 
'  of  h'S  Roman  model,  the  imitation  was  awkwafd  and  unna- 

*  turnl.    He  was  near,  though  not  fafhionable,  in  his  apparel, 

*  and  prcfcrved  in  his  deportment  the  proper  gravity  of  a  mi- 
'  riiiier.' — ^  Madame  Roland  was  between  thirty  and  forty 

*  years  of  age,  of  a  lively  appearance,  elegant  in  drcls,  and  witty 

*  and  refined  m  conveifation.    She  had  a  levee  every  day,  at 

*  which  all  the  diflinp;uifhed  men  of  the  capital  attended.  To 

*  thefe  her  partizanii  a  wccUy  diiiner  was  given  at  the  houfi:  of 

*  her  huibaiid;  nnd  it  was  on  fuch  occalions  that  the  abilities  of 

*  Madame  Roland  (hone  coiifpicuoufly.    All  pu'i]  c  top  cs  were 

*  difcufi'ed,  and  ftie  was  the  undifputed  arbmds  of  opinion. 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  a  firiking  proof  of  the  fpirit  with 

*  v/hich  (he  was  capable  nf  rondiiifting  herfeif.    When  her  huf- 

*  ba'jd's  credit  had  greaiiy  djciined,  he  became  the  fubjecl  of  a 

*  criminal  acculatipn,  by  a  v/orthlefs  man  of  the  name  of  Vi- 

*  zard.^  Madame  Roland  bL-rng,  on  this  account,  interroo;ated 

*  at  the  bar  of  the  National  AOembly,  made  this  anfwer  to  one 

*  of  the  queilions  afked  her:  "  I  am  the  wife  of  citizen  Ro- 
^  land  :  I  hear  the  name  of  a  virtuous  man,  to  whom  1  am 
**  pr(.ud  ()[  being  allied." — It  was,  however,  a  difadvantage  to 

*  Roland  that  he  was  implicitly  fubfervient  to  the  direcflion  of 
'  his  wife  i  for  Ihc  took:  no  pains  to  conceal  her  afcendancy,  the 

*  appearance  of  which  diminiincd  the  value  that  might  other  wife 
'  have  been  piaced  on  her  tnleuts  and  alfiliance.' 

Our  celebrated  author  having  given  an  account  of  the  nego- 
ci.itwu;>  of  France  with  England  and  Holland,  ineffectually  ter- 
minated by  the  French  government  declaring  war  againlf  both 
thefe  ( ountrics,  fays,  *  Had  France  preferved  her  fenfes,  ha;_'py 
'  v/oiild  it  fiavc  been  for  the  civilifation  and  liberties  of  Europe  j 
'  but,  alas  1  reform  has  been  fupplantcd  by  anarchy — juliice. 


*  What  may  we  conjedure  the  fTate  of  Britain  to  be  when  it  might 
be.faU,  that  the  mtnifter  of  war  was  honoured  by  changing  bis  fitu- 
•doo  fur  that  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  i 

*  mcrcyj 
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^  ttercyy  and  gratitude,  have  been  fullied     die  ^noft  atroelciii 

*  cruehics^aad  the  facred  altars  of  the  Deity  have  been  over- 

*  thrown  by  the  biafpneaious  violence  of  atheiftical  prefump- 

*  tioD/-*-Thcie  are  the  principal  topics  touched  on  in  what  is 
cmitied.  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Memoirs  before  us*  In  part  ic- 
cond  Jie  gives  an  account  of  his  expedition  into  Holland  \  the 
firft  operations  of  his  army  j  the  caufes  that  compelled  him  tor 
depart  for  the  grand  army ;  the  oppreffive  conduct  of  the  French 
agen's  in  the  Netherlands,  who  were  ordered  by  Dumourier  to 
leave  Antwerp^  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  frontiers  of 
Holland  \  bis  conference  with  the  celebrated  Colonel  Mack  at 
Ath}  and  pkm  for  liberating  the  royal  family  of  France*^ 
BourDonville,  the  minifter  of  war,  and  four  commi^oners,-  an* 
rive  at  Dumourier's  quarters  at  ^t.  Amand<— they  attempt  to 
litfpend  the  General,  whocaufes  them  to  be  arrefted  and  fent  to 
Tournay*^the  General  narrowly  eicapes  aflaifination,  and,  with 
firnie  of  his  faithful  officers  and  troops,  departs  for  the  Imperial 
quarters*— >A  truce  had  been  made  between  the  French  and  the 
Auftrians ;  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  in  a  proclamation  of  th6 
5th  of  April,  had  declared  his  refolution  to  cooperate  with  Du- 
mourier for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  and  good  order  in 
France,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  1789.  But,'  on  the 
^  of  that  month,  the  Prince  iiTued  a  fecond  'proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared,  that  henceforward  he  was  to  carry  on  war 
againft  France  on  siccount  of  the  Emperor^  and  holdfuch  towns 
as  he  might  capture,  by  right  of  conqueil,  and  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  indemnification^   *  By  this  meafure  all  hopes  of  the 

*  exertions  of  the  conftitutional  party  were  deftroyed,  and  the 
^  combined  powers,  in  appearing  to  be  influenced  by  the  ra^^ 

<  pdcity  of  conque^  have  consolidated  the  opinions  of  tho 

<  French  armies  in  (vtmt  of  the  republic,  the  ajlertion  and 
^  fupport  of  which  they  now  conceive  to  be  the  only  means  0/ 

*  faving  their  country.    This  proclamation,  (b  injurious  to  the 

*  credit  and  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  was  tiTued  by  the  deciiion 

<  of  the  miniftcrs  of  the  combined  powers  at  the  conerefs  of 

*  Antwerp.  DunuNirier  now  perceived  tbaf  the  plan  tie  had 
^  concerted  with  the  Auftrians  was  abortive;  and,  without 
^  making  ufeleft  remonftrances,  he  determined  to  zidt  con- 
^  fidently  with  prtncipie,  and  the  charafler  he  had  hitherto 

*  maintained/'  General  Dumourier,  in  conclufion,  declares 
bis  political  icnttments,  gives  his  advice  to  the  etriigrants,  and 
makes  fonie  refle£lions  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  France.  *•  He 
^  abhors,  and  has  frequently  invoked  the  punifhment  of  Hea« 

*  ven  upon  the  wretches  whofe  crhnes  have  di  ft  railed  and  dtf- 

*  honoured  France ;  but  the  delirium  of  the  whole  peopleiie 

*  views  with  a  kinder  and  pitying  regret^  and  is  fliocked  at  the 

0  ^  •  apparent 
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•  apparent  diiltncc  to  the  end  of  a  war,  the  continuance  of 

*  whict)  is  To  repugnant  to  humanity.'  To  ail  defcriptions  of  emi- 
gnints  Dumourier  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  this  advice:  that  it 
h  ut  leaft  not  confiilent  with  prudence  to  brnnd  an  immen(e 
itiajority  of  twenty^five  inlUions  of  people  with  the  name  of 
rebels. 


This  compofttion  has  that  marked  char^clcr  which  uiuaily 
diilinguifhes  the  narratives  of  vigorous  fpints,  and  whicU  is 
eafily  tmprencd  on  the  im^igi nation  and  iliC  rncaiorv  f»f  the 
reader.    To  the  iiuereft  ai  iiioo;  from  lacts  and  circumftances 
paiutt.d  fi  om  life,  Dumouncr  adds  the  importance  of  n.any  pro- 
f  mtid  political  refletlions,  and  the  att-iictioii  f)f  ;Lp[)cari:^ir  uni- 
lornily  Oil  the  fide  of  virtue,  ^ood  order,  Liiid  due  iub(jrdi..atroii 
to  monarchy  under  certain  limitat'ons  and  ivfti  iclions,  in  oppo- 
fition  tv>  defpotifm  0:1  the  one  h  ir.d,  :ind  .uiarcl.y  on  tlnj  other. 
Yet  to  hiin^,  a?  well  as  to  Fayetif,  an  ^d\lum  has  been  rcfiifed 
by  the  moft  adivc  powers  conte-icratcd  for  the  dcIii  Lidiion  of 
the  prcfent  French  ufurpation.   The  fn  il  emigrants,  breathing 
a  fpirit  ccngcnicii with  that  of  courts,  h-;vc  pcihans  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  prince*;  and  miniilers  ajipdinil  the  emigrants  of  the 
fecond  claf?,  who  did  not  leave  then  country  while  there  was 
anv  hoj^e  thit  the  exifl:ence  of  th^  mjncrchy  could  be  united, 
and  add  fccuritv  to  the  privileges  of  the  people.    It  has  accord- 
ingly b  *en  ia  d,  dial  i^'nyette  wa^  treacherous  to  Loui?,  arvd  that 
it  was  t'lc  re-.d  aim  of  Dur.:curier  to  fet  allde  the  [^-retciu  royal 
fami!'.\  and  to  ellablifb  a  new  fucccfTion  f  t  Vicv:^':\  ivin^is  < the 
family  of  Or'eanF,  under  whom  lic  hiird  jir  would  ii:u'c  polleficd 
the  great  fwr.v  of  government.    Of  thclc  lurm  liJi,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  'judge.    But  the  am.b'iion  of  rcumting  the  Seven 
v/ith  the  Cunolic  Provinces,  and  forming  the  whole  in:o  one 
political  power,  of  wdiich  he  liimft'd,  under  wli-tL-ver  name, 
whicii  ha,  dcii  ^ho  fafpcci^d.  would  have  been  more  v/orthy 
of  the  courac;e,  decifion,  promptiiude,  and  adventurous  ge- 
nius, of  Dumourier,  an(i  10  fo  ardent  a  fpirit  niuic  natuial, 
than  to  move  fuch  eiigiricrv      fo  f^rcat  a  rifk,  for  the  fake  of 
fecond jrv  and  precarious  pov/cr  u:idv.r  fuch  a  chaiaiicr  as  the 
Dulie  of  Orleans.    If,  hov/cver,  we  are  to  difri-gaid  furmifcs, 
and  pay  refpei^l:  to  the  f»>lemn  declarations  of  Uumourier,  ve- 
rified, in  fomc  decree,  by  the-  tcuimonies  to  which  he  appeiils, 
and  his  own  actions,  w?  carmot  confider  him  oth«  rwife  than 
as  a  virtuous  and   patriotic  citizen,   as   well  as  a  confum- 
mate  politician,  a;:d  a  great  mihtary  commariucr.     At  any  rate 
Europe  is  indebted  10  M.  Dumourier  for  a  lively  difphiy,  in 
the  piiblicatiAn  before  us,  of  manv  of  the  niyflcries  of  the 
•PfCiicii  revuluuua.     i'Uc        uetdums  ufed  by  the  traaflator 
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with  hi??  original,  appear  to  he  judicious.  His  tfanflatiqn  is 
Lithful,  eafy,  and  perfpicuous.  But  we  have  to  obfcrve,  that 
Mr.  Beaumont,  u  irh  many  other  iranllators,  and  writers  of  all 
kinds,  deviates  from  thu  idiom,  and  of  confequence  the  purity 
(oa  wh;ch  its  very  permanence  as  a  lan^mage  depends),  when  he 
makes  ufe  of  fuch  Frenchified  phraks  as  thefe  :  *  rendered  com- 

•  pletcly  abortive  all  attempt  /  p.  55,  1.  5^^ — *  And  renders  ftill 

*  farther  diftant  the  probability:' — initcad  of,  rendered  all  at« 
tempts  completely  abortive,  £cc« 

"    ■  •  -  *        •         i  •  I 

■ 

Art.  VIII.  rbs  Life  of  Jahn  HunOr.  By  JeJJe  Booty  Sur^ 
geon.  pp.  287.  8vo.  45.  boards.  London :  printed  tor  T.* 
Becket.  1794. 

A  S  a  fpecimen  of  the  (lyle  and  fpirlt  of  this  work,  we  lay  be> 
fore  our  readers  a  few  of  the  firft  paragraphs,  which  con- 
tain a  lift  of  negations,  or  catalogue  of  circumftances,  with  aif 
account  of  which  Mr.  Foote  does  mt  mean  to  fevour  'hi» 
readers  X 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  tlie  life 
of  John  iBunter;  nor  to  pretend  to  be  nicely  accurjite  in  the  dates  of 
ihofe  domeAic  tranatums,  from  childhood  to  that  peiioci  which  ter- 
minates the  career  of  human  adion. 

*  John  Hunter  was  a  younger  brother  of  th^  late  Dr.  WUliani 
Httnter,  and  was  bom  in  the  county  of  La!iierk»  in.  Scotland/  fom^ 
time  about  the  year  1728. 

*  Nothing  that  has  reached  my  knowledge  till  lately,  has  been  faid 
of  the  tranfa£tions  of  his  youth.  And  as  1  do  not  aipire  after  adding 
another  infkncc  to  the  natural  defire  in  man  for  propagating  wonders,- 
I  fhall  fappofe  that  when  John  Hunter  was  in  the  arms  of  his  nurfe,  he 
was  feen  cxadly  like  any  other  child  in  a  fimilar  fituation  ;  that  he  was 
not  difcovered  in  performing  any  of  thofc  iomantic  feats  which  iiave 
been  faid,  by  the  fecond-fighted,  to  be  precurfors  of  future  great 
achievements ;  that  he  Wvi5  neitlier  ddCilied  in  playing  with  a  fcrpent^ 
ihruHing  his  band  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  nor  ftaring  the  keen  eyes 
of  tbe#agle  through  and  through,  till  he  forced  htm  to  blink  at  hii 
own»  the  keeneft.  Nor  lhall  I  attempt  to  amufe  with  any  anecdotet 
of  young  Hunter  during  his  (cholafHc  education;  whether  his  ge- 
nius was  fo  unbridled  and  overbearing,  as  not  to  be  brought  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  trammels  of  diicipline ;  whether  from  that  time  he  had 
fix<^d  the  determination  never  to  read,  which  he  has  been  declared  to 
continue  during  his  latter  days ;  nor  whether  he  had  any  education, 
excepting  fuch  as  ihofe  have  who  are  bound  apprentices  to  a  com^ 
men  tfadc. 

*  A  wheelwright  or  a  carpenter  he  certainly  was,  until  the  event 
of  VViliiaju^  iriunLcr  bccoiiiiog  a  public  kcluicr  m  anatomy,  changed 
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tlie  Tcheme  of  hl^  fittnre  occupation?,  and  determined  him  to  accept 
tl'e  invitation  of  liis  broiher;  to  lay  down  the  chifTel,  the  ru!e,  aud 
tae  maiiet  \  and  take  up  the  knii'e^  the  blow-pipe,  and  tlie  probe/ 

After  mentioolns  a  variety  of  general  traits  in  Mr-.  Hunter's 
character,  by  no  means  in  the  moil:  favourable  point  of  vievtr, 
Mr.  Foot  goes  thr<5Ugh  a  laboured  invedigation  of  the  merits  of 
all  his  publicationf;,  the  general  aim  of  which  is  to  ihew  that 
they  had  no  claim  to  orig  uality.  Where  that  cannot  be  made 
our,  they  are  blamed  for  their  prolixity,  or  their  obfcurityj*fa(5^s 
are  called  in  quu'ilion)  and  experiments  doubted*  Where  every 
other  form  of  attack  fails,  recourfe  is  had  to  raillery. 

Not  content  with  cenfurii.g  Mr.  Hunter  as  an  author  and  a 
public  character,  this  biographer  purfues  him  into  the  privacies 
of  life,  finds  fault  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  preventing  his  Ifairt 
fleeves  frr^i  being  foiled  when  employed  in  diiTei^^ing.  Nor 
does  he  leave  him  even  where  he  wiuied  to  leave  the  world| 
but  follows  him  into  his  litde  country  retirement. 


Lives  are  generally  v/iittcn  either  by  fome  perfon  partial  to 
the  charadter  of  a  friend,  whofe  virtues  he  thinks  worthy  of 
being  more  extenfively  known,  or  to  gratify  public  curiofity 
relative  to  an  inJividuiil  eminent  for  talents,  or  Iplendid  fr  in 
lituation.  De  fnortuis  kiI  nifi  bwum^  is  a  maxim  fo  congenial 
to  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of 
harbouring  even  the  fmallctl  portion  of  hidden  malice  to- 
wards any  man,  would  deter  every  perfon,  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  from  becoming  his  biographer,  however  well  he  might 
be,  in  other  refpects,  qualified  for  the  talk.  ,Very  different, 
however,  is  tlie  conduct  of  the  author  of  the  performance  now 
before  us.  No  fooner  is  the  man  dead,  .witb  whom,  during 
life,  he  was  at  perpetual  variar.c?,  wh©fe  opinions  he  attacked, 
and  whofe  praitipe  he  dscried,  than  he  fcizcs,  with  indecent 
haile,  the  opportunity  of  publi(hing,  not  the  life,  for  of  every 
particular  relative  to  Mr.  Hunter,  excepting  thofe  which  floated 
Joofely  on  the  public  mind,  he  is  lamentably  i  #norant,  but  what 
may  be  better  entitled  a  fevcre  inve<5tive  on  his  character,  and 
an  acrimonious;  criticifih  oh  his  works. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  faults  that  arc  found  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  ftyle,  and  the  (  fren-repe^tcd  -flertions  that  he  could 
not  wrif!  a  line  of  Englitb,  his  publications  have  rJ-.v  }  s  been 
intelligible,  and  his  plain,  manly  manner  of  cxpi<  H'ng  himfelf, 
in  our  Opinion  at  lead,  is  far  preferable  to  the  inflated. fuftian 
accompanying  this  ungenerous  attack  on  his  charader.  Nor 
do  we  envy  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  that  can  be  gratifiedieithcr 
iff  the  publication  or  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  feries  of  pen'erted 
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fids  and  calumnies.  But  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  A$ 
arrows  of  detra^on  iirill  rebound  equally  bluiited  from  the 
Inaufoleum  of  John  Hunter,  now  that  be  is  no  more,  as  they 
did  from  his  j^rfon  while  he  lived,  and  was  able  to  repel  tbofe 
^ntagoniik  whom  he  though,  worthy  of  oppofitioti*  . 

Art.  IX.  ATreatlfc  on  the  Blood ;  <?r.  General  Jrrangemint  of 
many  important  Fadis  re  In  live  io  the  filial  Fluid  y  with  feme 
curfnry  Obfervations  on  the  Theory  of  Anhjial  Heat-y  interjperjed 
WitfJ  pathological  and  phyfiologifal  Knnarls  from  the  Indu^Xions 
of  mod  rn  Cherni/hy,  By  Hugh  A^oifs,  Surgeon  of  the  IVeJlern 
Regiment  of  MiddlefeX  MiHtiuy  and  late  Senior  Pupil  to  the 

GeHeral Hofj^tal^ Mttin^hom*  London :  printed  for  !•  £ vans^ 
1794. 

A  Mere  compilation  from  fuch  I etf^u res  as  every  young  man 
hears,  and  fuch  books  as  every  young  man  reads  in  thcJ 
cburfe  of  a  common  medical  education.    We  would  covinfci 
Mr.  Moifes  to  await  the  fale  of  this  book  before  he  publifhcs  the 
general  fyilera  of  medicine  with  which  he  threatens  the  public^ 


Art.  X.     Penflitits  Hipry  of  DekiMH^  from  the  firji  Ma^ 
hummian  Ctnqftefts:  a  CoHtinuatkn frm  ether  native  ft^riter^ 
rf  the  Events  in  that  Part  tf  Indian  to  the  Rgdu^im  rf  its  Utfi 
Aiemarchs,  hy  the  Emferer  Auhm  Geer  Aurungzehe :  alfe^  the 
Reigns  of  his  Bucceffors  in  the  Empire  ef  Hindefian  to  the  frefent' 
Day ;  and  the  Hifiory  of  Bengal^  frem  the  Acc^ffien  ef  Aliverdee 
Khan  te  the  Tear  1 780.  Comprifed  in  Six  Parts*   By  Jonathan 
Scotty  Captain  in  the  Eafi  India  Cemfam^s  SetVice^  Perfian 
Secretary  to  the  late  Govemor^General  Warren  Hajiings^  £fq. 
and  Member  of  the  jf^ie  Society  in  Calcutta*   pp.832.  410*. 
Stockdale,  Londoni  1794.    ,  ' 

"pERISHTA,  nuthor  of  the  hiftory  now  oiFercd  to  the  pub- 
lie  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  is  one  of  the  moft  eftccmed  writers 
of  Hindoftan,  and  was  of  noble  rank,  and  high  in  office  at  the' 
court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shaw,  of  Beejapore,  one  of  the  Saltans 
ofDckkaii.  Ijcfidcs  the  hiftory  of  the  Dhely  emperors  anrf 
this  of  Dckkan,  Ferifhta  compiled  one  of  every  province  ia 
Inuia,  and  many  complete  copies  of  his  works. 


*  Tranilatcd  and  pubUOied  nnny  yasri  toce  by  Colonel  Dow. 
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Captain  Scott*s  intention  was,  to  have  publiOicd  a  literal 
iranflation}  but,  on  reWfion,  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
ricafing  to  an  EngUflx  car,  deprived  of  lome  of  the  numerous 
hyperbolical  epithets,  and  too  frequent  conjunaions,  which 
drc#  out  the  periods  to  a  diftraaing  lengthj  in  our  language 
hurtful  to  the  fcnfe.  To  thofe  who  have  been  in  India,  and  arc 
converfaiit  with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  the  natlveSji  fome  c*f 
the  notes  (fubjoined  occafionally  at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  may 
Appear  trivial :  but  every  explanation  is  neccffary  to  render  to 
tnoft  readers  the  perufal  of  foreign  idioms,  cuftoms,  and  uncom- 
mon names,  (atisfe£lory.  Uncommon  names  he  has  endeavoured 
to  write  as  pronounced  In  the  country.  For  example :  inftead 
of  Nabob  he  writes  Navob  *.  Our  author  apprifes  his  readers, 
that  from  pi  4<jo,  Vol.  L  to  the  end  of  the  Nizam  Shawce 
dynafty,  is  not  taken  from  Ferishta,  his  work  concluding 
with  the  fall  of  AOimed  Nuggur.  What  follows  was  from  a 
t^ork  bitten  by  Shaw-Nowauz  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  Dckkan, 
entitled,  Maffer  al  Amna,  or  Biography  of  Nobles.  In  his 
account  of  the  Golconda  princes,  Fcriflita  was  fo  brief,  that, 
as  he  mentioned  in  the  Lub  al  Towareekh,  an  abbreviated  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoftan,  otir  author  had  recourfe  to  the  work  juft  • 
mentioned  J  though  it  was  deemed  inconvenient,  for  fo  few 
pacres,  to  alter  the  running  title  of  the  volume.  Thus  for  oUr 
author  in  his  preface.  In  an  introduftion  he  gives  a  geogia- 
phical  defcription  of  the  Dckkan,  and  a  fummary  (ketch  of  its 
hiftory  prtor  to  its  fubjeaion  to  Mahummedan  conquerors; 

Sultan  An*  ad  Dien  Kouflfun  Kangoh  Bhamenee,  founder  of 
the  Bhamenee  dynafty  of  Dekkan  foverei™,  was  ongmally  an 
inhabitant  of  Dehly,  and  dependent  on  Eangoh,  a  bramm  an<| 
aftroloTcr,  high  in  the  favour  of  the  prince  MohmUmud  Tugh- 
luk  Shaw.  It  is  fald  that  he  laboured  under  the  greateft  po*. 
trerty  Upoil  his  rcquefttng  foifte  employment  from  the  Bramin, 
he  gav^c  him  a  pair  of  oXen,  with  two  labourers,  to  cultivate  a 
pie?e  of  wafte  ground  near  die  city,  the  produce  of  which  he  ' 
added  to  his  former  allowance.  As  the  labourers  were  one  day 
at  work,  the  plough  ftuck  in  fotae^  hard  body,  and  Houfltii^ 
upon  examination,  found  it  wafe  entangled  ki  a  cham  round  the 
heck  of  an  earthcil  veffel,  which  proved  to  be  fuU  of  antique 
jxold  coins.  He  imrtcdiatclv  carried  them  to  the  Bramin,  who 
commended  his  hOnefty,  and  informed  the  Prince  of  the  diico- 
covered  treafure.  The  circumftattCe  being  communicated  to 
the  Empcrcr  Gheay^ad  Dien,  he  ordered  Hoffun  to  the  pre- 

'  .    '  -        -  '■ — \ — I — ■*  

•  In  the  Celtic,  and  other  hin^i^ji^es,  the  labials  M,  Mh,  b, 
bh,  and  V  and  Vh,  are  aU  coniounicd  in  ihe  pronunciaeon  into  the 
found  of 
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fence,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  one  hundred 
horfe. 

It  is  alfo  rtlatecl,  that  the  Bramin  aflurtd  HoufTun  he  faw 
from  his  ftars  that  he  would  rife  to  exahcd  fortune.  He  ttiLre- 
forc  requeftcd,  that  whf  n  the  Almighty  ihould  have  b'  iiowed 
royalty  upon  him,  he  would  add  the  name  of  Kang  h  to  his  own, 
and  appLuint  him  hi?' miniiler  of  finance,  in  order  that  he  nright 
(hare  with  him  in  imm  ortal  fame.  Houllun  readily  complied 
with  the  requeft  of  his  kind  patron.  It  is  faid  alfo  that  his  fu- 
ture dignity  was  prophefied  by  the  venerable  Shekh  Nizam  ad 
Dien  Oulea.  From  thcle  airu  ances,  the  ambition  of  reigning 
in  Dekkan, .  the  promifed  land  cf  empire,  poUlfled  the  mind  of 
Houflun,  and  he  ardently  fought  for  f< me  eftablifliment  in  that 
country,  that  he  might  gradually  obtain  the  j^w  1  f  his  deiires* 
An  opportunity  offers  of  diilinguilhing  himfclf  in  that  country 
by  the  mofl  important  military  fervices.  -  He  grew  in  reputa- 
ticn  and  favour  both  with  the  nobility  and  the  army  of  the  Dek* 
kan.  Nafir  ad  Dien,  the  Sultan,  obferving  that  greater  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  general,  HoufTun,  who  by  this  time  had  ac- 
quired the  title  of  ZufHr  Khan,  than  to.himfei^  and  that  the 
principal  people  wifhed  him  for  their  fovereign,  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  to  a  more  private  Nation.  Calling  an  army  of 
Amrahs,  he  declared  himfelf,  from  his  great  age,  incapable  of 
governing,  and  requef^ed  they  would  eUSt  a  new  Sultaii)  ob- 
ferving, that  Zuifir  Khan,  .on  whofe  afpe<St  (hone  the  rays  of 
digi/ity  and  valour,  feemed  to  him  mc^fl  worthy  of  the  throne. 
The  aflcmbly  with  one  voice  applauded  this  remark.  Accord- 
ingly in  a  chofen  hour  they  placed  the  crown  of  empire  on  his 
head.  The  Kootbah  *  was  read  in  his  name,  and  coins  ftruck 
imprefled  with  his  titles  of  Sultan  Alia  Dien  Houffun  Kangoh 
Bhamene.  Mindful  of  his  promife  to  his  former  patron,  the 
Sultan  entruiled  the  care  of  his  treafury  to  the  Bramin  Kangoh ; 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  ftrfl  Bramin  who  accepted  an  office 
in  the  fervice  of  a  MufTulman  prince :  before  htm  the  Bramins 
never  condefcended  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  but  pafied  their 
lives  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  ftudy  of  the  iciences;  indif. 
ferent  to  fortune,  and  efleeming  the  fervice  of  princes  as  hurt- 
ful  to  virtue,  and  hazardous  to  their  eternal  welfare.  If,  as  phy- 
iicians,  aftronomers,  moraliils,  or  hiflorians,  they  fometimes 
afTociated  with  the  rich  or  powerful,  they  yet  would  never  wear 
the  chain  of  fervitude  on  their  necks,  though  courted  by  gifts 
and  high  favours.  However, .  fince  Kangoh*s  acceptance  of 
employment,   the  dire(flioa  of  finance  has  been  comn/irtij 


■■*  A  form  of  prayer  or  bcncdiiSlicn  for  the  fouls  of  all  deccafcd 
propheu  ^nd  kiii^s^  and  for  ihe  .weliare  of  the  reigniug  fovereign. 
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j1  Cure  for  Canting, 

gcncrnlly  to  Bramlns  by  all  the  princes  6f  Delckan.  The  Sul- 
tan AiU  Dien  died  in  the  fixty-fcventli  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
related  of  this  Sultan,  that,  being  afked  how,  without  great 
treafures  or  armies,  he  had  aUiircd  royalty  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpacef 
he  repliedi  by  aifability  to  friends  and  enemies,  and  by  (hewing 
liberality  to  iXX  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power*.  The  death  of  this 
prince  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  1357. 

[  To  be  continued,  J 


Art".  Xf.  ^  Cure  for  Canting-^  or^  The  Grand  Impoftors  of 
St.  Stephen's  and  of  Surrey  Chapels  unmajl^  d.  In  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Riihard  Hill^  Bart,  IVith  a  few  modeji  Hints  to  the  Right' 
Hm,  ff'iUiam  Pitt,  By  the  Rev.  W.  IVooiley^  A,  M.  Chap^ 
lain  of  the  Marjbaljea,  pp.  82.  8vo«  2s.  6d.  Jordan.  ^Lon-« 
don,  1794* 

Tvl  ^*  "^^l^^y  ^ys»  bulinefs  of  preaching  and  praying 

for  hire,  in  this  great  metropolis,  is  almolt  wholly  en- 
grolTed  by  intruders  into  the  church,  who  work  cheap— by  mea 
withi'Ut  the  leaii  claim  to  moral  or  literary  merit,  who  get  them- 
selves docked^  that  i^,  have  their  hair  cut,  and  have  art  enough 
to  obtain  a  gowa  by  lurreptit  ous  methods*    This  being  the 
cafe,  Mr.  VVoolley,  though  he  had  no  great  man  to  take  him 
by  th^  hand,  had  little  fear  of  being  able  to  fupport  himfelf  by 
orcafi  nald  ity     A  pecuniary  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  not  very  tempting,  but  he  was  given 
to  an 'ciiiaiid,  he  fays,  that  other  advantages  would  arile  from 
fucfi  an  intro^u-tion.    Rowland  introduced  him  to  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  and  thereby  r^ifed  his  hopes  of  fomething  great  from  his 
interell.    This',  he  fays,  was  merely  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
palt.  y  fum  of  ons  guinea  per  quarter  for  reading  prayers  twice  a' 
week  in  his  ch  .pel.    Some  part  of  the  merit  of  this  fcheme,  he', 
wa=:  told,  is  due  to  Mr.  Webber  the  gauzeman,  who,'  having 
fuofcribcd  fome  money  towards  bailing  the  chapel,  was  inte- 
refted  11  turnlpg  it  to  the  bift:  account,    it  is  no  wonder,  faj^ 
Mr.  Wooiiey,  th:it  this  haberdafher  of  fmall  wares  (hould -drive 
bis  phaeton  with  great  velocity.    *  The  wheels. receive  a  pe- 

*  culiar  fmoothnefs  from  the  oil  of  grace;  and  his  horfes  canter 

*  with  rh'i  gee  ho  of  fanatical  contributions.'  Die  chaplainftiip 
of  the  Marlhalfea  became  vacant,  and  Mr.  WooUey's  fervices 
were  accepted.    The  pcrquidtes  were  but  gifting;  but  he 

^  It  was  by  thefe  arts,  the  Roman  hillorians  obferve*  that  popu« 
larity  and  power  was  firft  acquired  by  Julias  Ceiar* 

D  3  hoped 
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{topped  he  might  be  able  to  procure  a  fettled  fsdary  from  govcrnf 
fnent.  Sir  Richard  fpoke  for  hjm  to  Mr.  Rofe,  and  a  hxed  fa-f 
iary  of  50/.  1  jolt  .a as  granted.  But  Sir  Sidney  MedowS, 
Knight  Marflul,  refufcd  to  llgn  his  prefcntatlon  in  due  form  5 
fnd  the  Biftiop  of  Winchcller  refufcd,  on  the  government  fe^u- 
tity  propofedjto  give  him  a  title:  obftaclcs  which  were  afterwards 
removed.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Wooliey  attended  the 
Marlhalfea,  without  a  guinea  in  his  purfe,  though  now  and 
then  he  got  a  jsb  from  fomc  clergyman  — Yet  in  this  diftrefsful 
ftate  be  married  a  wife  ^  and  foon  thereafter  went,  he  fays,  with 
m  generous  Frenchman  to  Paris.  On  his  return  his  company 
was  fliunned  by  all  his  acquaintance.  He  applied  for  fome  gra- 
tuity for  his  fervices  at  Surrey  Chapel.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  '  told 
*  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  money  matters and  the 
Gauzeman  told  him,  '  he  had  not  fet  him  to  work.'  Sir  Ri- 
chard>  as  well  as  Mr.  Rpwland  Hill,  notwithftanding  all  his 
importunities,  withdrew  their  countenance  from  him,  and  not 
only  refufed  their  application  and  influence  to  obtain  a  chaplain- 
ihip  to  a  regiment  for  him,  but  Mr.  Rowland  was  the  means 
of  his  being  difappointed  of  the  icaureihip  of  Betl^nal  Green. 

Nunc  audi  alteram  partem. 

Art.  XII.  A  Deti^ioh  of  grofs  Falfeh^d,  am!  a  Dijplay  of 
black  Ingratitude ;  being  an  Anfwer  io  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub^ 
lijhed  by  Jome  evil-minded  Perfin  unde>-  the  Name  of  the  Re  j, 
fyHliam  IVoolley^  A^M,  and  addrcjfed  to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart, 
and  to  his  Brother  the  Rev,  Rowland  as  the  tzvD  Grand 
JmPoJiors  of  St.  Stephen* s  and  of  Surrey  Chapel,  By  Sir  Richard 
HilL,Bart.  M.P.  pp.  72.  8vo.  is.6d.  Mathews.  Lon^ 
don,  1794. 

rpHE  pamphlet  of  which  We  have  juft  given  an  account, 

fufEciently  appearS|  was  not  written  by  Wooliey,  who 
fecms  to  be  a  poor,  ignorant,  low  creature,  but  by  another 
perfon  or  perfons,  by  his  authority,  whom  it  may  be  neceilary 
to  profccute  for  a  libel*. 

Sir  Richard,  after  a  very  ferious  and  fqlemn  introdudion| 
regretting  the  neceffity  of  his  prefent  appearance,  and  vindicate 
ing  his  own  fmcerity  and  truth,  informs  us,  that  it  mufl  have 
been  zt  lead  fix  or  feven  years  ago  that  his  brother  Rowland 
informed  him  tt^ere  was  a  very  di  ftreiled  clergyman  qf  the  name 

•  In  confequence  of  fome  intelligence  (as  we  are  informed  in  an 
advertifemctnt)  received  by  Sir  Richard  Hill^  after  this  pamphlet 
inras  printed  off* 
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of  WooHey,  who  had  come  to  him  in  a  mod  deflitute  tattered 
condition,  and  had  offered  hlmfelf  for  employment  j  that  he 
really  beheved  him  u>  be  a  well-meaniiig,  lioneft-hearted  crea- 
ture ^  that  he  was  in  deacon's  orders,  and  fomctimes  read 
prayers  at  Surrey  Chapel  for  any  little  gratuity  that  he  and  the 
truitees  chofe  to  give  him  ^  that  he  alio  attended  the  prifoners  of 
the  Marihalfea,  but  there  being  little  or  no  (alary  allotted  for 
the  chaplain  at  that  place,  if  he  [Sir  Richaid]  would  intereft  ^ 
himfelf  with  government  to  obtain  for  him  a  fmall  annual  fti. 
pend,  that  ftipend,  together  with  the  occafiorial  duty  he  might 
get  at  Surrey  Chapel  and  cK'e where  (being  then  a  fingle  man), 
might  be  a  tolerable  provihon  lor  him.  Through  Sir  Richard's  »  . 
interference  (as  Mr.  Rofc  pofitively  attefts)  a  falary  of '50/.  ' 
a  year  was  given  by  government  to  Mr.  Woolleyj  and  though, 
through  the  baclcw  irdiicfs  of  the  K  night  Marfnal,  fome  time 
elapfed  before  he  was  formally  prelciiLed,  or  indudled  to  his 
office,  all  arrears  were  ordered  to  be  paid  up  from  the  time  he 
firft  did  duty.  For  this  mark  of  attention  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr, 
Rofe  both  received  his  fincere  thanks ;  but  what  gratitude,  fays 
Sir  Richard,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Woolley  for  my  unre- 
mitted pains  to  fcrve  him,  let  all  the  world  judge. — The  un- 
grateful wretch,  who  was  as  much  a  fins  culotte  in  appearance 
as,  he  hears,  he  is  now  in  principle*  has  not  only  been  frequently 
fed  at  his  table,  but  has  worn  hiS  ftockings  on  his  legs,  and  his 
£boes  on  his  feet:  thefe  were,  indeed,  lometimes  borrowed  to 
do  jobs  in,  to  ufe  the  gentleman's  own  expreflion,  not  always 
given;  but  whether  borrowed  or  given,  he  never  fiw  thern. 
again,  nor  indeed  defired  it.  But,  befides  the  many  favours 
which  Mr.  Woolley  received  from  'Mr,  Rowland  Hill,  he  re- 
commended him  among  his  friends,  who  were  very  liberal  tcj 

himj  and  one  lady  who  lived  near  the  chapel,  Mrs.  T  

not  on'y  gave  him  free  accefs  at  ail  times  to  her  table,  but  fur- 
jiifhed  him  with  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  among 
which  were  a  new  fet  of  (hirts,  and  left  him  a  It^gacy  of  20/.-^ 
Sir  Richard  HjII,  furprifed,  and  not  knowing  what  to  maice  of 
Wooiley^s  pamphlet  about  canting,  wrote  on  the  fubje^-  o 
Mr.  Webber,  whom  Woolley  ftyles  the  gauzeman,  but  who 
is  a  merchant  of  reputation.  From  Mr.  Webber  he  received 
the  following  anfwcr :  *  I  never  knew  of  any  agreement  bc^ 

*  tween  the  truftees  of  Surrey  Chapel  and  mm  [Woolley]  for 

*  his  reading  prayers  at  that  place ;  but  I  knew  he  had  prelents 
'  *  made  him  at  different  times,  which  I  fuppofcd  w..-  a  full  com- 

*  penfation.    In  that  I  was  m  lbken,  for  in  the  year  1790  he 

*  made  a  regular  demand  of  me,  as  one  of  the  truRees,  wh  ch  ' 

*  demand  I  paid,  and  have  his  receipt  ii>  full.  I  did  uus  con-* 
«  trary  to  the  wiflies  of  fome  of  the  truitees,  for  which  i  aui 
^  treated  with  ingratitude  and  abufc.' 

D  4  U 
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It  was  not  \ox\g  after  Sir  Richard  Hill  had  obtained  the 
Marflialfea  falary  tor  Mr.  Woolley,  th  t  Mr,  Rowland  Hill 
told  him  that  they  feared  they  Kad  been  fcrvlng  a  very  impr  per 
and  ungrateful  objeii,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  detail  of  VVooUey's 
pranks,  as  made  him  apprehenfive  that  the  falar  he  h  id  pro- 
cured for  him  would  be  verv  ill  beftowed. — Bcfidcs  his  chap- 
laincy at  the  Mar(haifea,  Mr.Woolley  now  wanted  a  c  h  -  plaincy, 
and  on  this  occafton  Sir  Richard  received  from  him  the  follow* 
ing  epidle: 

*  S  I  R,  •  , 

*  READING  the  piper  called  the  Diary,  being  the  19th 
of  Feb.  and  finding  tliat  your  fg'niiments  are  like  my  owne  in  a 
poiitiad  point  ot  view,  I  fhoulJ  cltcem  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
be  io  kind  as  to  give  nie  a  line  to  G.  fc,  Eiq.  as  I  can  get 
my  Marflialfea  fcrved  by  a  (good  man  during  my  abience)  to 
go  on  board  a  man  of  war,  or  to  a  regiamcnt*,  a«r  chaplain, 
defliiied  for  fcreii:n  ferv  ice,  as  it  may  anlwcr  two  ends — fcrve 
my  country  and  myfeU  i,'  &€• 

Sir  Richard  Hii),  having  received  another  very  flrange  letter 
from  Woollcy,  ai  d  tindmg  himfelf  blamed  for  huving  recr)m- 
mended  him  to  the  Marfhalf^a,  was  told  (how  truly  or  fialfely 
he  does  not  pretend  to  fay),  that  he  had  f^r  a  long  time  been  in 
a  moil  dreadful  condition  with  a  certain  diforder-y  as  alfo  that  he 
had  deferted  the  Marfnalfea,  and  abfconoed  from  his  v/ife,  to 
whom  he  had  fcarcely  been  .married  for  ten  weeks.— After  his 
return,  which  happened  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  his 
negle^ed  and  unhappy  wife  knew  very  little  of  him  or  his  con- 
nexions, as  he  is  feldom  at  home  by  day  or  by  night,  except 
occafior'ally)  but  never  long  together. — I'hefe  particulars  hav- 
ing begun  to  get  u  ii>d,  Sir  Richard^took  it  for  granted  that  he 
xhould  not  be  troubled  with  any  teftimonium  from  him  (as  he 
'had  before  de fired).  Howcvefi  io  cafe  he  ihould^  he  wrote  him 
the  following  letter : 

<  R  E  SIR, 

*  YOU  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  bringing  me  any 
Ic^imonial  in  yo  r  favour.  Your  own  difgufling  letter  bears 
fo  ftrong  a  proof  of  your  uncommon  forwardncfs,  want  of  hu- 
mility, and  knowledge  of  yourflf,  that  I  am  quite  fatisficd  I 
ihould  do  very  wrong  in  making  ai\y  application  in  your  behalf. 
I  will  not  fuppofe  you  were  in  liquor  whc  n  you  wrote  ^  ^but  L 
"I  .  - — — — — -  -— — 

*  Sir  Richard's  direftiors  to  the  printer  were,  to  fpcl!  r.!I  the 
wcrdb  in  iVJr.  Wdoliey's  letters  exactly  as  in  his  own  hand^vriting. 

'  -|-  •  I  dont  fay,  airl  the  Redeemer,  bccaufc  1  will  ncvc^  d:e  under 
th?  appel'atinn  of  an  hypocrite,  though  it  is  f  ppcfcd  tixat  i  know  the 
tiM,ta  aiid  prcacli  ii,  Wi»atev€r  my  coudua  ma^  be*  * 
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Ml  in  charity  bound  to  think  that  your  mind  may  be  at  times 
fotnewhat  Infane/ 

<  P.  S*  You  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to  call  on  me^  as  I 
lhall  order  my  fervant  not  to  admit  you/ 

Sir  Richard  Hill  produces  copies  of  the  foollQi  letter  to 
he  alludes,  and  other  cringing  and  abfurd  letters,  which 
Vv  oolley  had  the  mciinncis  to  write  to  him,  even  after  fending 
h?m  the  letter  of  difmiflloii  juil  quoted  :  all  of  them  forminiy  the 
ftrangell  farrago  of  ftupidtty,  impudence,  ignt>rance,  infolcnce,  / 
folly,  and  profaMation  of  fcripture,  'hat  c;n  bcjmagined. — In 
one  of  thofe  epiflles  he  rHcn  Sir  Richard  wh^c  all  the  good  men 
in  parliament  are  about,  that  they  do  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  deans  and  chapters,  arch.icacons,  &c.  In  the  fame 
letter,  however,  he  tells  Sir  Richard  that  *  the  bcft  thin<^  he 
*  could  d(i  vvuuld  be,  to  get  him  furne  church  preferment  un- 
'  known  to  liis  brother;'  and  informs  him  that  he  had  lakea 
his  mafler  of  arts  degree,  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. — • 
Mr.  Woollcy  has  bc'cn  publicly  diigraced,  S;r  Richard  informs 
us,  by  a  refufal,  on  account  of  tht*  infamy  of  his  character,  of 
admilFion  to  a  reading  defk. — Mr.  Wo'.iley  w.iS  ordained  by  * 
the  p-efent  Archbiihop  of  York,  who,  Mr.  Woolley  fays,  never 
ordained  either  a  dunce,  or  one  of  immoral  character. — Mr. 
Woollcy  was  formerly  an  apprentice  to  a  butcher  in  Notting- 
ham, and  was  then,  by  his  own  c^  nfeffion,  cf  a  wicked  and 
wild  turn  of  mind.  F!e  g  u;ied  adniinio?!,  by  Tmie  means,  into 
a  diirenting  academy,  where  he  received  what  little  education 
he  had  at  the  public  expence.  He  returned  from  the  academy 
(for  the  fupport  of  which  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  was  a  fubfcriber): 
but,  after  all  thefe  viciflitudes,  furprifed  Mr.  Hill  by  appearing 
bef  ore  him  as  a  ir  '  diiate  of  the  church  of  Eno;]anJ,  a;!d  a  mafter 
ol  arts,  King's  College,  Cambrido^e.  Among  other  parti  iilars, 
little  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Woolley,  Sir  Richard  takes  notice, 
that  he  feems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  aliaje<^  as  hf  varies 
in  fpellin^  his  name  j  fumetimes  VVollcy^  fonietimes  Wooley, 


To  have  given  fo  full  an  account  of  this  difpute,  in  a  literary 
review,  may  feem  to  need  f  >me  apology.  The  pamphlet  written 
for  Woollcy  is  not  deititute  of  vigour  and  fpirit  as  a  compofi- 
tion;  Sir  Richard's  polieil^s  equal  vigour,  greater  humour,  and 
more  truth.  But,  independently  of  their  literary  merit,  they 
come,  *in  our  judgment,  naturally  under  the  cognizance  of  % 
journal,  one  object  of  which  is  to  give  circulation  to  literary 
publications  of  ail  kinds,  and  in  this  manner  to  advance  truth 
and  juftice  above  injulVicc  and  calumny. —  Sir  Richard  Hill  is 
£t  great  pains  to  apologifc  for  appearing  at  all  on  the  theatre  of 
conceit  with  fuch  an  antagoniil.   In  our  opinion  no  apol.  gy  is 
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necefTary.  There  is,  indeed,  greater  dignity  in  repelling  the 
attaclcs  of  a  niaftiff  or  a  tyger  j  but  there  is  an  equal  nccclTity 
to  get  rid  of  bugs,  fleas,  and  mufquctoes.  The  effrontery  of 
weak  and  impudent  men,  who  think  to  gain  credit  ro  any 
thing  through  the  magic  of  print  and  bold  aHertion,  is  truly 
alionifhing,  and  deferves  to  be  expofed.  There  is  a  charH<5\er 
not  unlike  \Vool!ey,  as  defcribed  by  Sir  Richard  HjIIj  lately  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  who  now  thinks  himf  If  trmniphant  in  im- 
pudent affirmaticn. — Mr.  John  I/jnne,  alias  Lane,  MacgregOf 
Buchannan,  was  dcpoled  trom  the  miiii(terial  function  on  ac- 
count of  immoralities.  He  found  means  to  induce  a  perfon^ 
capable  of  writing  gramma  ically,  ot  compiiinL^  from  a  farrago 
of  fluit  *  (which  he  wifhed  to  torm  into  a  quarto,  or  even  a  folio 
volume),  a  little  book  of  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in"  which 
feveral  calumnies,  attrr  the  vigilance  of  that  perfon,  have  been 
retained  againft  worthy  charaders.  In  order  to  (hew  the  au- 
thority on  which  fuch  calumnicS'were  aflferted,  and  to  vindicate 
their  own  character,  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriflian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  pretended,  even  in  his 
book,  to  belong,  advtrtifed  in  the  newfpapers  that  they  never 
bad  any  thing  to  do  with  that  man,  who  had  been  depofed  for 
immoralities. — Macgregor,  in  anoiher  advertifement,  perfifted 
m  affirming  that  he  did  belong  to  the  Society  i  and  that  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  circum  (lance  of  his  having  added 
Lanne  to  his  other  names,  to  get  quit  of  him  by  a  quibble. — 
But  thc' Reverend  Society,  in  other  advertlfements,  declared 
that  they  never  had  an^  thing  to  do  with  J.  Lane  M.  fiuchan- 
nait,  nor  any  one  bearing  a  name  at  all  like  it  f*  He  now  fays, 
it  was  not  John  Lanne  M.  Buchannan  that  was  depofed,  but 
John  Buchannan.— *Tbis  is  an  tngem'ous  mode  of  exculpation. 
If  a  man  bas  done  any. thing  of  which  he  is  afhamed,  he  hat 
only  to  add  fomething  to  his  name-^t  was  A.  B.  that  did  fuch 
and  fuch  a  thing,  not  A.  B.  C«  - 

*  That  perfon  has  carefrlly  prefervcd  this  farrago;  from  which  it 
will  nppfar,  that  there  has  been  nothing  afTcrted  againft  any  one  by 
the  cditcr,  kvithout  the  authority  ot  iiuchann an  ;  while  the  great  mafs 
of  matter  kept  back  by  the  editor,  in  fpite  of  the  importunities  o£ 
^acgrcgor»  from  the  public  eye,  is  low  fcandal,  and  abfurd  and  ridi^ 
culous  narratives  of  trivial  fads  and  circomllances  relative  to  dowms 
and  country  fchoolinafters ;  and  of  certain  miraculous  phenomena^  for 
the  truth  of  %vhich  he  vouches  in  the  moll  foieron  manner.  His  edi^ 
tor»  particularly,  is  in  poiTcffipn  of  a  letter  from  Macgregor  Buchan* 
nan  refpecling  the  clergyman  fent  from  Edinburgh  tp  vtfitthe  charity 
fchools,  alluoed  to  towards  the  end  of  the  l>avels.  Enquire  for  thij 
editor  of  Cuch  an  nan's  Travels,  at  tlie  pubiiiherst  MeiTrs.  Robinfon^ 
Pater-noder-Row. 

}  See  the  papers  called  the  Sun  and  the  Star,  April ;  aud  th^ 
Su  ^'  foi  May  i4>  and  ihc  Star  neatly  about  the  fame  time* 

Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  He  Widow \  or^  APUlurf  rf Medtm  fimeu  A 
Novely  m  a  Series  of  JLetters.  In  Tm  Vehtmu  By  Mrs. 
Jid,  Robinfon^  Author  of  Ptems^  Ainfi  va  U  Mmide^  Femcenzff^ 
Modern  Manners^  ^c,  &c.  pp.369,  iimo.  London:  printed 
for  Hookhw  and  Carpe^itefr,  Bona*S(reet.    1 794. 

JULIA,  a  beautiful  and  accomptUhed  girl,  die  daughter  of 
an  American  merchant,  tnarnes  9n  EngKflk  officer,  who 
'(hortly  afterwards  quits  Philadelphia  widi  his  regiment.  Julia, 
fuppofing  he  has  departed  for  JEngland,  leavc«  her  family  to  fol- 
low him.    Qi\  her  paflage  the  Ihip  is  wrecked,  and  only  a  few 
pallcngcrs  furvive ;  amongft  others,  Julia  and  a  Mr,  Morton 
cfcape.— Sidney,  her  hufband,  returns  to  Philadelphia,  and, 
Jnding  Julia  gone,  obtains  leave  to  return  home.    He  arrives 
in  England,  hears  of  tho  ftipwreck,  and  concludes  that  flic  has 
perilhcd.    In  a  few  months  after  fie  marries  a  fecond  wife,  rich, 
but  of  the  moft  vulgar  and  deteft^ble  mind*   Here  the  ftory 
commences :  Julia,  not  daring  to  return  to  her  family,  with  the 
affiftance  of  Mr.  Morton,  an  amiable  chara£ler,  hires  a  cottage 
in  DevonChire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caftle  of  Sir  Charles 
Seymour,  which  is  the  fccne  of  much  fafliionable  diffipation.— 
She  becomes  the  objed  of  curiofity  and  envy  in  the  women^ 
and  univerfal  admiration  in  the  men.    Accompanies  Lady  Sey- 
mour to  London — is  perfccutcd  by  a  profligate  peer,  who  by 
a  bafe  ftratan;em  entraps  her  in  his  fnare — (he  is  relcueu  by  Sir 
Charles  Seymour— rthc  libenine  diaws  his  fword,  is  wourui  d, 
and  dies.    Sir  Charles  flies  to  the  continent,  but  leaves  Juha 
under  the  proteiSlioii  of  an  honourable  friend.    She  is  dar^ger- 
ouily  ill— lofes  her  fenfes — this  friend  vifits  her,  dnd  proves  to 
be  her  hufband,  who  had  changed  his  name,  and  rucceedcd  to 
the  title  of  Lord  Ailford.    His  fecond  wife,  by  a  courfe  of 
gaming,  intrigue,  and  every  fpecies  of  depravity,  is  at  length 
divorced.    He  reinarries  Julia,  flie  recovers,  and  is  reilorcd  to 
^appinefs. 

The  itory  is  Interfpcrfed  with  a  variety  of  fcenes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  dsfcribe,  though  they  are  evidently  taken  from 
nature.  The  moft  ftriking  characters  are  Julia,  Mrs. Vernon, 
Jjord  Woodley,  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Howard.  The 
following  cxtrads  will  exhibit  4  J^^t  fpecimcn  of  this  com- 
P^pn: 

*  IjQxd  AtfLfotiD  to  Sir  CaARj,£s  Seymouk. 

Lyonsj  April  179— 

f  WITH  forae  difficulty  \vc  pafled  tliroogh  this  hoililc  country, 
and  are  now  fafely  arrived  within  a  few  pofts  of  the  Alps ;  ihofc  ftu- 
^endous  aouutaios  covered  with  foaw,  and  replete  with  wooden! 
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My  adornHc  Julia  is  alrcndy  much  recovered,  and  I  have  hopes  that 
the  temperate  air  of  Naples        pt  rftcliy  rrf>(>re  her. 

*  It  \b  inipcffible  to  G;;icribe  the  beauty  oi  u;c  icencs  through  which 

"IV e  h  >vc  irav^Ued;  but  a  warlike  fpirit  leems  to  prevail,  and  to  in-  " 
fpire  every  bofom,  with  the  maddeft  enthufiafm.   I  lament,  my  dear 
Seymour,  that  anarchy  treads  To  clofely  upon  the  heels  ot  emancipa-  | 
tion;  and  when  I  fee  the  devaihitlon  fprcading  aroand  jne,  I  blefs  I 
my  native  land,  and  think  the  pooreft  peafant  an  object  to  be  en-  I 
vied.   Nothing  ihall  pcrfuade  that  liriue  is  not  the  natural  inmate  ' 
of  the  human  brL  u" ;  and  I  believe  that  the  vat];  difference  of  cank> 
and  the  vices  of  thofe  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  fortune*  aire  entirely 
produ6live  of  all  the  i!!b  that  threaten  humanity. 

*  The  infolencc  of  w  hat  is  called  the  higher  vrSer  of  fociety,  creates 
thit  lort  of  murmuring  which  awa^rens  the  llumbering  mind  ;  in 
thoie  who  are  mo\\  enlighten  J,  it  proJuce^-  rclUcllkicrs  which  fcon 
grows  into  cuuicupt  1  contempt  b^iiur.ic:)  rcfpe^t,  and  produces  ha- 
ired. The  next  idea  is  revcn,ge!  Reafon  then  begir.s  to  juminats:  on 
V'hat  are  the  real  claims  of  lup;:riority,  and  the  powers  of  intclledl 
afiert  their  right  to  pre-eminence.  We  fliadder  at  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war !  We  flirink  when  we  behold  a  torrent  of  human  blood 
appeafing  the  thirft  of  an  incenfed  multitude.  But  the  ignorance  in 
which  the  obfcure  order  of  the  people  are  nurfcd,  and  the  perpetual 
fnbjcfUoD  in  which  they  are  educated,  prevent  the  expanHon  uf  the 
mind,  and  make  them  only  fenfible  of  wrongs,>and  eager  for  iiedrefs. 
Take  the  tyger  from  his  den,  will  he  not  feck  for  bbod  ?  Will  not 
the  folit  :dc  m  which  he  hns  grown  into  flrength  rer.d:/r  !\im  favage? 
and  the  figi'.i  of  an  aflailant  urge  him  on  to  Aaaghter  f  it  not  thus 
i^'lth  the  domelbc  animal;  he,  tamed  by  mercy,  ncurfhed  witn  cen- 
ticnels.  and  prompted  by  irrtinft  to  graiitude,  licks  the  t:aud  th^t  fed 
him,  anu,  familiarifed  by  kindncfs^  in  his  turn,  proteds  hii>  humane 
pis.ie:  ver, 

«  T'^^  brute  creation  are  fubdued  to  our  fervice,  because  they  are 
onconfciotts  of  their  llrength.  But  man  is  a  superior  car-Ai  urs; 
lie  it  glided  by  mon  than  inftinS ;  and  oppredion  is  thb  certain  means 
of  awakening  reflection.  How  far  it  is  fate  to  roufe  the  thinking  mul- 
titude, tme  will  difcover*  But  while  the  enlightened  mind  knows  and 
valuer  its  qnu  claims,  as  well  may  the  waves  attempt  to  remove  the 
rock  from  its  foundatioo,  as  proud  oppreffion  to  triumph  over 
leafon. 

*  Seymour,  you  are  happy  in  Britain.  Its  glonoi!?  conflitution  (as 
long  as  its  native  purity  is  preferved)  will  make  it  tlie  envy  of  the 
world  1  You  arc  a  iegiflator ;  be  it  your  ta(k  to  prop  th-  fabric,  and 
you  will  enjoy  rcpoie  under  its  fublimc  protc6\ion.  i^et  the  philofo' 
phcr  trnvcl  before  he  forms  his  opinions;  and  he  will,  1  thinks 
uiuie  vviui  v\c  iUitftls  ol  cjON<^ts  r  iher^/aoi  i'hilan  j  hropv.* 

The  following  is  written  In  a  ftrain  of  profound  admiration 
for  a  prince,  who  is  cenainly  poffcfi'cd  ui  many  amiable  and 
princely  qualities : 

^  .  *  Where 
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*  Where  a  people,  profpcrchis  and  liberal,  not  only  feel  their  pre- 
fent  happinels,  but  look  forward  to  its  coiuli  uancc  u:iai.r  a  prince, 
graced  with  all  the  aitriu'ites  oFnatqre!  whole  exalted  bii'h,  receives 
the  proud  confirmation  of  f  perior  fplertdour,  by  the  virtues  of  uis 
heart!  and  whofe  mind  (iniprovrd  l«y  cduCattou  aiiu  expcric»-.v'.')  de- 
fcrvcb  that  adoration  which  ic  ii  beyond  the  reach  of  earLiJy  ^owct  tt> 
exaa!  AUford,  you  are  fenfible  tUat  1  am  no  coanier;  but  wh^re 
the  man  at  an  tarly  period  of  life  foars  above  the  higbeft  claims  of 
rank;  where  illu/irioug  fiitUmHh  Ihed  glory  on  hereditary  i  ghcs;  I 
am  the  firfi  to  acknowledge  their  jupremaey  J*  v 

There  arc  fome  elegant  pieces  of  poetry  occafienally  intro* 
duced  ;  a  L^rcat  v  aricrv  of  incidents  appear  in  fucceiiion  thmuvrh- 
out  the  wo:k,  which  cannot  be  defcribed  in  the  limits  or  our 
critique:  but  the\'  arc  all  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  are  written 
in  an  c:ify  and  fani  iiur  liyle.  M?nv  of  the  fentiments  do  honour 
to  the  miad  and  heart  of  our  aulhgreis. 
♦  '  ■   ■  _  ' 

Art.  XIV.    The  Advn*ita^cs  of  Educntion;  or^  Tlie  Hifi9ry  ^ 
Maria  JVUUams,    A  Tale  for  Mijps  and  their  Mammas*  Bf 
Prudentia  Home/pun,    In  Two  .(Volumes*    pp.  48 0«  i2mo. 
Lane.    London)  1794- 

'TpHE  author  of  the  above  work  wiflies  to  prefent  an  tn- 
^  nocent,  if  not  an  inftrudive,  entertainment  to  young 
minds.  She  has  often  lamented,  that  the  majority  of  mpdera 
novelifts,  'inftead  of  imUacing  the  nature,  wit,  and  vivacity,  of 
Fielding,  or  the  intere fling  morality  of  Ricbardfon,  difguft  or 
miilead  the  public  tafle,  by  inflatea  language,  forced  incident^ 
an  afFef^ed  refinement  of  ienciment,  and  an  unnatural  romantic 
caricature^  ufurping  the  place  of  cliaradter.  ^ 

As  It  is  known  that,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  young  peo- 
ple will  pref^  fi<^ions,  is  it  too  much^to  wi(h  that  their  hearts 
and  under{tandins:s  may  not  be  perverted  by  what  might  afford 
improvement  ?  Yet,  while  this  kind  of  writers  drt  fs  out  life 
in  felfe  colours,  what  is.  to  be  expeded  ?  '  Inftead  of  gently 
checking  the  enthufiafm  of  youths  that  parent  of  bitter  diiap<« 
pointment,  they  flatter  all  its  foibles. 

They  excite  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  love  and  ffiendflifp, 
which  iJi  th^ir  works  is  made  to  flourifli  beft,  when  expreffed  , 
by  parental  difapprobation.  They  introduce  a  number  of  con- 
irs^liciofy  duties,'  and,  by  perplexing  the  i^  ith  of  virtue,  intro- 
duce a  kind  of  puzzling  morality.  Fortune  too,  which  at  the 
beginning  appears  to  place  infurmountable  bars  between  the 
hero  and  heroine,  at  laft  good-naturedly,  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
bability, complies.   And  thus,  in  language  fufHciently  iignifi- 

caiitj 


caiit,  the  young  reader  is  advifed  never  to  fee  iniimldatcfl  hi 
improbabilities.  Lothario  may  reform  ;  Eugenio  jnay^  hy  fume 
propitious  magic,  be  transformed  into  a  man  of  fortune.  Who 
knows  but  a  ludden  influx  of  wealth  may  change  even  herfelf 
into  a  rich  heirefs,  and  iuitable  wife  for  Lord  Rickly?  Or  his 
lordfhip's  friends  may,  in  compliment  to  fuperior  merit,  over- 
look diilimilarity  of  fortune.  Or,  lail  of  all,  as  parents  maj 
Uiiftake  the  word  competence  for  fuperfluity>  when  they  affirm 
k  ciFential  to  married  comfort i  Ihe  and  the  dear  fwain  may  Uvc 
upon  love  only,  in  high  Arcadian  felicity. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  indulgence  of  thcfe  fantaftic  dreams,  re- 
ccliucd  by  fome  dear  confidante,  fhe  facrinces  the  known  duties 
of  domefiic  life,  and  the  improvement  of  thofe  important .liours 
which  never  can  be  recalled. 

While  reprobating  the  fliinfy  morality  and  turgid  bombaft  of 
the  generality  of  writers  of  this  clafs,  the  author  wiflies  to  pay 
due  refpect  to  many  dignified  exceptions.  To  name  them  would 
be  invidious,  and  certainly  impolitic,  as  ihe  is  now  going  to 
fpcalc  of  hcrfcir. 

Her  chief  objecl  is  to  delineate  the  maternal  charafter  in 
P'cafing  colours.  h%  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  inftrudlor,  of  an 
amiable,  but  inexperienced  young  woman ;  who,  by  filial  du^ 
and  confidence,  is  not  only  preferved  from  the  deception  of  a 
villain :  but  at  lail  rendered  happy,  by  an  union  with  a  man  oi 
merit,  in  a  fitustion  fimilar  to  her  own. 

The  under-plot  aflords  a  contraft  of  chara£ler.  A  lively  girl, 
imprudently  indulged,  and  unhappy  by  the  permiffion  of  acting 
as  fhe  plcriies,  may,  as  this  novel  is  profefledly  written  for  very 
young  women,  fuggeft  a  ufefnl  hint  to  thofe  who  fuppoie  ten- 
dernefs  and  indulgence  are  fynonymous. 

'To  thofe  who  love  to  '  outftep  the  raodefty  of  nature,* 
Maria  Williams  has  no  recommendation.  She  never  attempts 
to  confufe  or  to  furprife.  The  marvellous  is  baif^fhed;  her 
wilh  is  only  to  be  agreeable  and  intelligent ;  and  it  will  readily 
be  allowed  that  ihe  has  accomplifhed  her  obje£l. 


Art.  XV.   Lucf\  a  NweU   In  Thrn  V^btms.  MrSi 
Parfinf.   pp.  850.  i2mo^  Lane*  London,  I794« 

R.  and  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  driven .  from  their  own  caftle 
•^vX  attempt  to  reftore  Jam£»  the  Second,  in  whofe 

canfe'they  had  loft  two  ibns#  An  only  daughter,  amtdft  the 
general  horror,  was  torn  from  their  arms  by  a  French  officer, 
and  carried  to  France.  In  defpair  they  left  their  own  countr]^^ 
and  travelled  tiU  they  came  to  an  old  caftle  in  the  north  of 

Ireland, 
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treiand,  furrounded  by  boo^s.  One  jiight  they  heard  the 
trampling  of  a  horfe,  and  vviihin  a  moment  the  cry  of  a  child. 
Guided  by  the  voice,  they  faw  a  fmall  objc^Sl  on  the  beach, 
which  proved  to  be  a  female  child,  about  two  years  of  age. 
They  took  it:  into  the  houfe,  gave  it  the  name  of  Lucy,  and 
from  that  day  confidcred  it  as  their  own.  Lucy  was  about  fix» 
teen  when  fhc  loft  both  her  protector?.  She  difcovers  an  old 
man  living  in  a  cave,  un(]er  the  fame  caiUe,  who  had  known 
Mr.  Butler  before  he  came  there  i  but  never  faw  him  whilit  he 
lived  in  it.  He  wifhes  to  find  p^ote£tion  for  Lucy;  and  for  that 
purpofe  leaves  her  to  feek  for  a  Mrs.  O'Farrel.  He  returns 
juft  in  time  to  fave  her  from  the  violence  of  Mrs.  OTarrel'* 
fon,  who  had  found  her  at  the  grave  of  her  dear  friends,  who 
tirere  buried  in  the  garden.  1  he  old  man  fets  out  again,  falls 
intjO  a  bog,  and  is  loft.  By  the  perfecutions  of  young  O'Farref, 
Lucy  is  obliged  to  quit  the  caftle.  She  finds  in  the  village 
Father  Mark,  whom  fhc  had  heard  Mrs.  Butler  fpealc  of  as  a 

food  man.  He  recommends  her  to  Lady  Campley,  who  treats 
er  as  her  own  daughter.  At  this  lady's  (he  meets  with  Mr. 
O^Faml,  the  ^ther  of  the  young  man  who  had  driven  her  from 
tier  home.  Old  O^Farrel  runs  away  with  her»  and  carries  her 
«»  Germany.  They  are  obliged  to  flop  on  the  road  to  take  up 
a  wounded  gentleman  (Count  Maffie^  and  carry  hhn  to  his 
unde'si  where  O^Farrel  meets  witli  his  (on.  Lucy  is  refcued 
from  O^Farrcl,  but  falls  again  into  his  handf,  i^nd  is  carried  ta 
a  cottagej  where  ibe  makes  her  efcape,  and  feeks  refage  in  a 
convent*  The  young  Count  Maffie  learns  where  Ihe  is,  and 
endeavours  to  perfuade  her  to  return  with  him  to  his  uncle's  $ 
but  Hie  declined  this,  and  returned  to  her  friend  Lady  Campley, 
tiie  3^ung  Count  being  of  the  party.  She  arrives  but  juft  m 
time  to  fee  Mife  Campley,  who  dies  foon  after.  This  young 
lady  leaves  Lucy  ten  thoufand  pounds*  Lucy  becomes  ac* 
i^uainted  with  the  Marchioncls  de  Gramont,  who  proves  to  be 
^  loft  daughter  of  Mrs.  Butler.  Lucy  is  at  length  difcovered 
to  be  the  niece  of  Mr.  Quarrel,  and  heirefs  to  alarge  fortune* 
The  novd  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  Lucy  and  the  Count 
.Maffie* 

This  novel  is  fufHciently  interefling  throughout  the  firft  vo-  • 
lume,  as  it  exhibits  a  young  and  artlefs  feaialc  labouring  under 
every  danger  and  difadvantage  in  perfe£l  foHtude.    Afterwards  * 
it  dwindles  into  a  mere  farrago  of  wonderful  and  improbable  ad- 
ventures; madiioufcs,  broken  limbs,  and  a  conftant  fucceilion 
.  cf  deaths.    Yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  • 
offend  the  eye  of  the  reader  ^  and  it  may  ferve  to  amufe  an  idle 
•hour* 

Art. 
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Art.  XVL  A  Dialogue  in  the  Shadts^  between  Mercury,  a 
Noblemafiy  and  a'  Meebanic^  pp.  34.  8vo.  is.  Jordan* 
London,  1794*  | 

THOUGH  in  this  dialogue  the  author  has  ent^cavoured  to  ! 
expofe  the  vices  of  the  nominal  great,  he  is  by  no  means 
an  enemy  to  civil  diftinclions.  He  is  fully  fa  isfied  that  fubor* 
dination  is  eflential  to  fociety;  but  convinced,  that  if  ever  the 
nobility  of  this  kingdom  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  their  privi- 
lege^, ir  will  be  in  confequcnce  of  their  ov/n  inJifcretions,  he  ' 
wishes  to  found  uv  \\  imaginary  fuperiority  on  u\z  folid  bafis  of 
moral  worth*  The  refult  or  concluiion  of  this  dialogue  is  as 
fellows: 

«NOBLEMAN. 
*   *  Is  no  merit  then  attached  to  illuftriogs  birth? 

«  MERCURY. 

•  Your  having  fpning  from  noble  parents  is  not  your  merit,  but 
your  good -f 01  tune ;  nnd  not  your  good-fa-tun^y  indeed,  unlcfs  you 
have  preferved  unl  li<^' ht' u  the  wreathe  with  w  hicli  they  have  en- 
circled your  brows ;  uuleia  you  have"  been  emineni  in  exccHence,  in 
proportioii  as  you  have  bcc.i  eminent  in  rank.  AU  your  empty  he- 
raid's  office  could  cor.ler,  unaitendcd  by  perjonal  mtrit^  vvould  be  but 
cxal'e  1  infamy,  i  he  niyndate  of  a  monarcl)  may  dazzle  a  deluded 
people- with  {♦ars,  coronets,  ribbands,  and  all  the  tiniL.!  cf  iti-ti,  bac 
it  cannot  ;  magnaniinity,  fpirit,  and  benevolence,  mud  cca- 
fiitute  the  nob  l  km  an.  Oiaron,  i  fee>  is  rowing  towards  us;  into 
liis  hands  I  mnft  deliver  you.  ^  Ccme,  no  fcruples*,  no  falfe  delicacy^ 
or  I  ihall  employ  the  mechanic  to  make  afe  of  violence.  Charon 
inexorable. 

'NOBLEMAN. 

*  And  mull  I  ingloriouHy  fubmit  'Refi((ance  would,  I  fear,  be 
^in«  for  this  (hade  fecms  endued  with  fuch  Hrength  as  would  eofure 
him  an  eafy  victory  over  me.  Pofll-fled  I  the  power  of  body  allotted 
me  by  nature,  1  would  not  dread  his  eiforts;  but,  r.las !  it  has  long 
been  facrificed  at  the  flii  liie  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  1  have, 
indeed,  laboured  under  a  fatal  miftake. — What  would  be  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  great  friends  could  they  lock  dov.  n  from  the  lap  of  luxury, 
and  behold  me  reduced  to  a  level  with  0.1c  uf  thoie  whom  we  always 
confidcrcd  as  created  for  the  folc  purpcfe  of  fupplying,  with  blind 
obedience,  our  neccliiues,  and  adminilkring  lo  our  pleafurcs!  H  ppy 
would  they  con'l  'er,  ere  it  be  too  late,  that  to  my  furrowlui  doofli 
their  fplendou*  aud  vanity  muft  at  lail  fall  vidimi*  i' 

The  moral  of  this  di.dopue  is  jult  and  fcafonr.blc.  It  was 
the  vicious  and  cuntcmptiblj  characters  of  t;]c  Romifb  clergy, 
ftiii  more  than  the  ciiors  of  their  docliinc,,  Uuc  p^ivcd  the  »^ay 

fur 
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for  the  reformation.  Princes  and  nobles  fhould  iludy  to  reign 
in  the  eilcL:ii  and  the  hearts  of  mankind;  which  is  the  fureft 
anJ  moft  permanent  bafis  of  th.ir  pre-eminence  in  focicty. 
Lii'eminacv,  ignorance,  hanghtinefs,  frivolity,  and  extravagance, 
provoke  malignant  iiiquirv  into  the  tenures  by  which  men  hold 
the  eftates  by  which  thele  are  nourilhed.  Moderation,  aft/ibi- 
l.ty,  geaer  onty,  in  the  higher  r^nks,  conciliate  attachment,  and 
render  it  even  the  intereft  of  the  lower  dalles  that  power  and 
wealth  (hould  be  diflnbuted  into  fuch  hands,  rather  thaii  intQ 
thofe  of  lefs  e'ev  ated  ientiments  as  well  llations. 

The  llr.iin  of  the  dialogue  is  more  ethic  and  dldak:lic  thaa 
draman e.  It  is  not  diiiinguiflied  by  any  of  thofe  lively  fallies 
that  we  expe£^  to  find  in  compofitinns  of  tiiis  kind.  The  father 
of  this  ipec  es  ot  writing  is  Lucian,  to  whom  the  gay  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  more  than  thirty  thouTand 
gods,  ch,ira:teril"^J  by  huir.an  pallions  and  vices,  as  well  as  vir- 
tues, affurJ  d  an  ample  field  of  merriment.  He  has  had  many 
followers,  but  very  few  of  thcfc  fucccfsful.  This  fecond-hand 
machinery  ot  heathen  mythology  is  very  awkward  in  the  hands 
of  pious  lords  and  reverend  prelates :  yet  fuch  we  have  who  do 
n):  think  it  abfurd,  on,the  plan  of  the  heathens,  to  write  dialogues 
of  the  d  ad.  It  IS  a  ru  iuu.  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  that 
Atheiils,  Dciit'^,  ar^e  Cdriliians  v,t  all  feels,  unite  in  invoking, 
on  occafions,  and  Itill  (uppofing,  for  a  time,  the  exigence  of 
the  iubuKms  divinities  of  the  ancients.  Our  fchools  and  uni- 
verHties  iUU  look  lou  much  over  their  fhouldeis. 


Art.  XVIL  Familiar  Letters^  on  a  variety  of  SubjeSfs^  <7^- 
drejfed  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Rev.  Edzvard  Barry,  Af,  D.  Ju" 
thor  of  Theological^  Phdojophkaly  and  Moral  EJfap^l^c*  pp»x63* 
i2mo.  5S,    Payne.    London,  1794* 

T^HESE  letters  are  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mary  Meitayer>  of 
Profpcct  Hill,  in  the  , coiuity  of  Berks: 

•  My  very  dear  Madam, 

*  RESIDES  expofing  myf^lf  to  the  confliens  charge  of  p!a- 
giarifm  in  fuch  of  thefe  letters  as  may  be  found  worthy  of  any  parti- 
cular notice,  I  Qiould  incur  the  fevercft  of  all  reproaches  if,  for  your 
friendly  aitsntion  to  my  happiiiefs  and  welfare,  the  injunftions  of 
gratitude  and  alFcwlion  did  not  better  infpire  me  thus  10  confefs  myfelf 
ts  highly  indebted  for  thofe  more  favourable  difttndions  to  your 
traiy  weli-informed  and  elegant  mind*  Honoured  as  I  have  been* 
adi  not  kfs  edified,  by  your  fociety  and  confidence,  while  fuc|i  % 
cticnmAance  has  not  failed  to  ^g.  nhie  pffide.  of  /mvioiis  minds, 

mo.  aav*  vol. xxa y.  j  u lt  j  79^.  ^ 
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^  ^^/wiiitf r  LetUrs  on  a  varlciy  of  SubjtSIs* 

1^  fifttd  mt^  op*  at  the  hmt  tiror>  abova  thd|  rvack  imidl 
U)  me  the  cbngratulatUms  of  good  ones 

This  lavly,      obferves,  an<i  we  believe  truly,  is  did'inguifhect 

by  purity  oi  licaa,  .:s  well  as  firmncrs  of  underftanumg.  And 
/he  h^i  a  liber jl  f  )rtuiK',  her  fervant,  not  h?r  maRcr. — To  this 
lady  the  letters  beluie  were  addreilcd  cxacTHy  in  ti  c  iamc  form 
as  they  now  ippear,  Rcai  Mis  \\ivc  hncc  occuifcJ  lur  pubiiOiins: 
them,  into  which  the  auihuf  dues  not  enter,  as  they  are  wholly 
of  a  private  concern^ 


Among  theie  letters,  calculated  to  aft'ord  an  eafy,  elegant,  and 
fational  amufcment,  we  arc  moil  pleafed  with  the  tenth,  on  Old 
j^ge  and  the  Brevi^  of  Life.  It  is  dated  at  Hungerford,  No- 
yember  17932 

*  The  revolution  of  another  year,  wl  irh,  by  the  almanac  of  my 
Kfc,  terminaieJ  on  the  17th  of  this  moiuti,  has  brought  me  faFe  to 
the  halfway  houfc  of  three fcore  years  and  ten.  And  with  real  f:n- 
terity  do  1  lhank  God,  if  not  hereafter  too  ftridljr  (crutiniitd  about  the 
apphcatioQ  of  it»  ttot  fo  gre^t  an  advance  of  time  is  already  placed 
10  my  accoanf  I  aiidp  except  ooty  for  that  latter  portioo  of  it  m\a^ 
fnade  me  acquainted  with  yoa»  there  is  not,  in  my  remembrances  % 
£ngle  day  of  ai)y  other  comfort,  for  which  I  would  agree  to  be  pat 
•badt#  and,  if  it  were  pofiible,  to  fee  again, — The  furronuti nujrfe,  to 
2(we  the  babe,  will  in  fome  way  cr  other  inti-ocTuce  the  word  old, 
either  as  a  rcj  roach  or  as  a  bugbear;  n.nd  the  prnud  cautions  of  the 
mother  again  11  looking  oU,  are  among  iomc  ot  the  hrit  infiruftions 
to  which  the  child  will  lirten.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  with  rudiments  Tuch  as  tiielV,  we  go  cn  fronn  infancy  to 
diflikc  the  louud  of  age,  aiid  m  our  progrcilivc  auvaiices  in  it,  to 
have  jxcourfe  to  invention,  to  flian  and  evade  the  charge  when  we 
feel  cpnfeiottft  f  of  deferving  it.  From  fifteen  even  to  thfcefeore, 
we  are  veiy  adroit  to  parry  off  the  addrefa  of  time,  and -refer  bim  to 
ibme  one  9iltri  but  «hen  difguile  wJl  ferve  no  longer,  and  having 

j'we  have]  ruiled  oat  a  few  years  inore^  it  is  then  only»  that,  with 
bme  relu6lance  and  referve>  wt  give  in  oar  names  to  the  lift  of 
antiquity  1 


*  Though  this  long  fentence  be,  as  onr  readers  will  perceive, 
,  dionfly  involved.  Dr.  Barry,  on  the  whole,  writes  in  x^n  eafy,  proper, 
and unaffeAed  manner.  In  dedications^  and  other  addYeiTes  to  ladies, 
one  is  apt  to  ftr^iia  after  fooiethlng  uncommon,  and  fo  to  fall  into 
conceits.  We  difapprove,  on  the  fame  ground,  the  conclufion  of 
Letter  XH  *  vi gating  nith  e've>y  nervt  0/  mjf  Joul,  I  here  eatrei^; 
the  God  of  all  love  to  prot(;d  and  bkfi  yon.'  ' 
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Familiar  LctUrs  ou  a  variclj  of  Suhjf^s.  i^' 

^:And  at  this  period,  where  eonrteout  and  refpedfiil  Attention 
oaght  chieHy  to  begin»  to  the  dHhonour  of  the  yonth  of  both  fexetp 
it  coo  o/cen  mofl  unfeelingly  ends ;  and  the  aged  diftreffingly  com* 
|ri&ni  of  this !  Good  manners  and  humanity,  I  am  certain,  enjoin  a 
more  bi^coming  demeanor  to  them :  fuch  invariably  is  your  condaft, 
at  d  it  iTiall  be  ever  mifte.  We  are  very  apt,  I  kiiow,  to  compliment 
each  other,  and  glols  over  the  in'crmedia:e  gradations  fr(  m  thirty  to 
forty  \^'it!j  the  name  of  youth;  bui  tnat  lorfook  us,  never  to  return, 
e^cnf  wn  n  wc  were  acquainted  wi:h  twenty  five,  il  the  aggregate 
mai;}  Of  hum>n  exiilcnce  were  put  together,  and  every  iMlividual  di- 
xtQXy  bum,  had  tiis  portion  retailed  out.  it  couid  not  exceed  lhc  pit- 
taace  of  thirty  years !  But,  not  infilling  on  this  calculation,  1  will 
allow,  what  in  nature  we  know  is  not  to  be  allowed,,  that  to  every* 
perlon  the  age  of  iixty,  or  even  feventy,  is  granted;  yet  furely  he 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  yoang  on  his  journey  who  has  already  reached 
die  half  of  ir.  A  middle  age  is  all  the  compliment  that  can  be  due 
ID  him.  What  a  mockery,  therefore,  muft  it  be  to  fay  the  fame  of 
one  ijirho  has  completed  half  a  century  !* 

A  pr^^ore  comto^^ab'e,  at  leaft:  a  more  flattering  view  of  this 
fiibj^ct,  Ls  taken  by  xvloiii.  iiuffon^  who  moifures  life,  not  from 
inrarcY,  but  at  ainiinent  of  puberty,  when  individual^  begin 
to  tainlc  feriou»ly,  atid  to  a£l  on  fonie  plan  of  life.  All  that 
prxreJe?  this  period  of  moit  coaicious  identity,  or  continuous 
foccelii  n  of  deilres  and  defi^ns^  he  cuts  off  from  the  life  of  a 
rational  being;  lb  that  the  hdUvvay-houfe,  according  to  Dr. 
Barry *s  term,  he  ph.ccs  fr^jm  forty  to  fitty. — However,  Dr. 
Bar  y  is  ri'^ht,  whether  we  have  refpeft  to  the  duration  or  the 
comfort  of  life. — Men  of  fublime  and  ardent  genius  naturally 
fly  at  high  gime.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  dived  deep  into  the  inter- 
prciatioii  of  fcriptural  prophecies;  Lord  Bacon  wrote  a  treatife 
on  the  prolongation  of  human  life;  and  there  are,  we  under- 
fiaiid,  certain  ph'.lofophers  of  our  day,  who  do  not  fcruple  to 
hii't  at  the  pordbility  of  evading  the  Itroke  of  death  altogether^ 
by  future  ddc  >veries  in  natural"  philofophv.  Dr.  Barry,  though 
a  *phyiici«in,  does  not  amufe  us  with  hopes  of  this  kind.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  thete  letters,  as  well  as  of  his  other  efiays,  to 
ihew,  that  the  bcil:  cordial  of  old  age  is  the  recolle^Slion  of  a  * 
well  fpent  l:fe,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

As  (hefe  letters  are  rnifceilaneous,  and  in  r^o  v'ay  connected 
with  each  other,  they  may,  as  the  author  obierves,  the  better 
fu'.t  the  purpnf  s  of  accidental  rcadinq;,  by  not  wanting  a  rele-* 
icoce  to  one  letter  fur  the  full  explanation  of  another* 
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Art.  XVIII.    Confiderathns  on  the  Caufes  and  alarmin^j  Conp^ 
qnences  of  the  prefent  JVaty  and  the  necejjity  of  immediate  Peace, 
By  a  Graduate  rf  the  Umvitfity  of  Cambridge,    pp.  150.  8vo» 
,  JorJaii.    Loiitloij,  1794.  ' 


W 


J  H  y.  X  men,  fays  our  author,  aj  c  cr^^agcd  in  unv  projef^, 
ih'jir  hfil  concern  will  be,  to  torm  an  exa(!;t  ciliniate  of 
the  powers  which  they  themfclves  pullers  for  the  accomplifti- 
ment  of  their  purpofcs ;  their  fecond,  to  inquire  into  the  obfta- 
cles  which  rivals  m;iy  intcrpole  for  the  counteraction  of  their 
dcfigns  i  to  which  the  lail  and  moll  important  fucceeds — from 
a  comparifon  of  the  force  employed  on  either  fide,  and  the  bii- 
lance  of-  probabilities  to  determine  on  their  courfe  of  action  ; 
to  perfcvere  with  fpirit  In  confidence  of  merited  [due]  fuccefs, 
or  defift  v.'ith  prudence  from  ccnfcioufneG  of  inferiority*  He 
ftrenuouO)  infills  on  the  neceluty  of  attending,  and  freel)'  dc-* 
dares  his  own  fcntiments  on  thefe  particulars. 

'1  he  iubftancc  of  his  ubkrv.itions  is,  to  (hew  that  the  prefent 
is  an  important  crifi<-,  in  which  mifcondutSt  and  error  rr.av  he  of 
the  moll  tatal  confcqucncc  ;  in  which  temerity  and  fecurity  are 
the  forerunners  of  the  mod  certain  calamity  i  to  fuggeft  to  zM 
who  have  any  voice  or  influence  in  the  direction  of  public  coii- 
cerns,  that  the  nation  is  anxioufly  expecting  the  fpeedy  return 
of  peace  i  that  the  accour  t  to  whiJi  thole  may  be  calicd  who 
facntice  principle  and  a  K  nfc  of  general  good  to  private  ambi- 
tion, and  the  retention  of  lucrative  offices,  will  probably  be 
ft; V ere  and,  above  every  thing,  to  recommend,  with  all  de- 
ference to  higher  powers,  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds  which  the 
bed  intcrcfts  of  fociety  arc  daily  rcceivin:^  fronj  the  hand  of 
violence,^ — Thefe  pages,  we  are  informed^  were  written  before 
the  opening  of  the  prefent  campaign.  Some  fubfeqnent  fadts 
of  importance  he  tak.es.notice  of  in  a  pelace  and  in  an  appendix^ 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  wet!  -acquainted  with  the  af- 
'  fairs  of  France  and  Europe :  he  does  not  bewilder  himfelf  in 
mazcb  l\  par  '.iculiir  ficls  and  endlefh  conjtclurts,  but  reafuns  from 
hiltory  and  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  j  and  he 
write'^  with  energy  and  animation.  Yet  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  imii^ediate  nen:ociat;on  with  the  Convention  would  not 
be  arte  : Jed  wiih  morc  di^culties  and  difadvautages  than  he- 
apprehends* 
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th  Dik^i  in  ih*  Houfi  of  Ckmmm^  t^c.  6^ 


Art.  XIX.  Thi  Debate  tn  the  Houfe  of  Commsns,  m  Fridof^ 
.   June  20,  1794,  on  the  Motion  of  1  banks  to  the  Managers  m 

the  Trial  of  IVarren  Raftings^  £fqm    pp.  48.  8vo.  IS.  6d« 

DebretC   London,  I794« 

otfier  than  a  very  imperiled  account  of  this  debate  bavin? 
yet  appeared,  it  is  now  given  more  at  length,  accompanied 
by  fome  remarks,  and  extracts  from  the  documeilts  alluded  to  ta 
die  courfe  of  the  fpeeches. — ^Mr.  Sumner  and  other  gentlemen 
admitted,  that  it  u^as  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  fupport  the 
diarges  againft  Mr.  Hafttngs,  though  ilUfounded,  provided 
they  could  be  given  "without  being  bf  (lowed,  at  the  fame  time« 
on  the  leading  manager,  who  had,  by  his  condudl,  difgraced^and 
degraded  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  dared,  in  their  name^ 
to  vilify  every  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  and  good  fortuno 
toierve  his  country  in  India.  He  quoted  many  unfounded  aiTer* 
tions,  and  abufive  indecent  exprefl&ons  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he 
alluded  tD  many  more.  It  became  proper,  therefore,  in  the 
a^ncs  of  Mr.  Haftings  to  publilh  the  authorities  on  which  the 
rcafoDtngs  of  thofe  gentlemen  againft  voting  thanks  indifcrimi^ 
aatdy  to  die  managers  were  founded. 


* 

.  TTiere  Is  no  man  who  will  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  poflefres  the 
moft  brilliant  Imagination,  fraught  with  the  m oft  copious  ftores  • 
of  literature.  Yet,  the  heat  of  his  temper,  the  violence  of  his 
prejudices,  and  the  pailive  obedience  of  hi»  intellect  to  his  paf- 
fions,  lead  him  fometimes  to  modes  of  condu<5l,  which,  in 
other  'meii,  we  would  be  apt  to  afcribe  to  a  ftupid  want  qf 
Mcarnraeat.  Nodiing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  this  aflertioo 
than  hit  attempt,  in  1783,  to  control  the  crown  and  nation 
by  an  artificial  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  not  per- 
ceiving  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  no  means  poiFefled 
that  degree  of  popular  confidence  which  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stewarts  had  made  that  afiembly  iiTeiiftible.*«HAjid  now,  with- 
out adverting  to  a  difference  of  charges,  and  a  difference  of 
times,  we  find  him,  contrary  to.  what  might  have  been  ex* 
feided  from  fo  exalted  a  ch««after,  emulating  the  barbsprout 
groflheft  of  the  lawyer  Coke; 
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70       Confidiratimu  m  tbe  prefmt  Ocn£ti$n  ef  Ftmui. 


f^Xtm  XX.    Cortjtderations  on  the  trrpnt  tnternol  and  exiemol 
.  Condition  of  Franu,   pp.  6o«  8vo«  is.  6d*   Debreu.  Loo. 
doO}  1794*  •  "  . 

TX7E  have  beheld,  fays  the  author,  a  great  nation  burft  at 
once  the  bonds  of  an  ancient  defpotifni,  and,  kindling  lijr 
its  own  violent  agitation,  ruih  lawkfs  from  its  fpherc,  endanger 
.  the  whole  polictcal  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  threaten  to  Ipteai 
its  own  conHagration  around.  He  therefore  conceiv^s  it  to  be 
liift  duty,  and  tbe  duty  of  every  one^  to  contribute  fomewhat 
towards  producing,  in  this  iDOment^  an  union  of  the 
mind ;  whch  be  ki<ew  not  hoiifr  otherwife  to  attempt  as  hi8~patt 
of  duty,  than  by  delineating,  as  he  could,  the  danger^  'aii|l 
thereby  fpr^ading  the  alarm.  1  be  caie  of  France  is  unprece- 
dented, yet  there  have  been  anarchies  agreeing  with  France  in 
ihi^  that  it  carried  the  principle  of  general  hoilility  in  iti 
ftame.  Rome,  compofed  of  two  powers  only,  witjiout  a  ba« 
lance,  was  under  the  necefity  of  conapromifing  her  ihteimsl 
didforences  by  provoking  and  wagmg  foreign  war.  But  Romc^ 
going  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  wanted  at  length  exter- 
Sial  enemies  near  enough  to.  ficrve  as  a  balance^  ihe  fell  back 
upon  herfelf,  and  perifhed  in  her  own jBres.— -France  cannot  pre* 
ferve  her  prefent  condition  but  by  external  war.  But  why  not| 
therefore,  iiiipend  our  hoftilities?  Why  ihould  We  comprefs 
Iser  into  ftrength  ?  Why  give  her,  by  external  war,  the  prin* 
<  'pics  of  internal  union,  without  which  (he  would  deftroy  her* 
ftlff — Who  fpeak  thus?  on  what  £de  do  they  ^eak  ?  If  peace 
would  def!roy  Her,  fl^e  u  il!  not  make  peace*  She  bears  hoili- 
lity— ho(l4lity*againft  ail  nat'lons,  *as  d^ey  come  in  cc»fila6t  with 
lier,  in  her  very  nature.  For  this,  and  other  r^afons,-  our  au^' 
chor  calls  -upon  ali  the  nations  of  Europe  to  combine  and  crufl^ 
if  pofibhj  ^n  \\^  ilielL 


This  pamphlet  If  written  with  modefty,  in  a  plain,  yet  Ifvdy 
'|Uid  impreilive  manner.  It  abounds  with  good  ohfelvationfi 
mnong  which  we  particularly  diftinguiOi  what  he  fays  of 

{rofled  farms*  .  If  is  one  of  tfaelMft  t»lattfibk'dd^neei  we  Kivt 
t<m  of  the  prefent  war^  .  ,  ' •  -  '»  ' - 
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ThiJuthon  iftht  Laur  U  tbi  Duki  of  Graftw, 

Art.  XXI.  Official  Documents  and  iniifefting  PartUuian  of 
the  glorious  f^t^ory  obtained  over  tht  French  Fleet^  on  Sunday^ 
Jum  I,  1794,  by  the  Britijf)  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  Ad- 
miral Earl  Howe,  Illuft rated  with  an  accurate  Engraving  of 
the  Alanaeuvring  and  Line  of  Battle  of  the  two  Fleets  on  that 
memorable  Day.    pp  36.  8vo.  IS.  Debrett.  London^  I79<f*  * 


T 


O  brinfy  together  in  one  point-  of  view  all  the  particulars 
relative  to  a  :  event  fo  glr^rious  to  the  arms,  and  fo  import 
tant  to  the  intereRs  cjf  Grca  ontain,  as  thr  late  naval  victory 
over  tiie  French  lleK-t  by  L.^r!  Howt,  is  the  object  ot  the  prefent 
paecs.  I  n^  official  ace  Jilts  of  tue  t.Jucn  ^wch  in  the  Ga- 
zettes he  has  liiuitraied  wiih  a  very  c<'Tre^t,  and  not  iricle^ant 
dravvuig,  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks.  Befides  the 
official  accoun:  ,  he  has  inferted  Come  ir  terefting  particulars  of 
the  cntj;a:remeni  drawn  from  other  fources  ;  and  thefe  he  has 
acc  impaiiied  u'i:h  a  fketch  of  the  convei  fation  in  both  Houl'es  q£ 
Pafliameat  on  returning  thanks  to  Earl  Hov/e.    .'  \ 


This  collection  is  calculated  to  gratify  public  curlofitv  refpei^- 
ing  the  fplendid  aflion  that  forms  its  fahjtct.  I  muli:  ot  courfe 
be  pnrt'.cuiarjy  acceptable  to  thofe  who  live  at  a  diilance  front 
th^  metropolis,  and  other  g;reat  towns  in  Britain,  and  have  not 
an  oppoitumtj  oi  reading  all  the  Jiiicicnt  newipapers. 


Art.  XXIT,     Th:  Author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
'  vindicated  from  the  Ch'.irge  of  Democracy.     With  Notes*  Bf 
Mr ^  Miles*    pp»  Ctb*  8vo.    Owea.  London^  1794.  * 

\4'R.  Miles  affert^,  that  h's  principle^  arc  no  fait'ncr  dcmocra- 
tical  than  t^e  laws  and  conMitution  of  tnts  country  alloNV. 
He  perftfts,  notwithllanding  the  lli  i  tlures  ot  reviewers,  in  en-* 
tertaining  and  cxpreirmg  a  very  mean  and  cnntemptuous  opinion 
of  the  Duk  ^  of  Graftnn,  as  well  ns  of  tiie  French^  nobility  and 
clergy;  of  which  laF  order  he  relates  feveral  fcandaTVus  anec- 
dotes.    He  quotes  his  f<  rmer  publication,  '  The  Conduct  o( 

*  France  tOvvards  Great  Britain,'  and  urges  a  few  other  cpn* 
fider  .tion^,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  war,  on  our  part,  was  un- 
provoked and  un/iVoidable.  *  iMy  knowledge,'  fays  he,  *  en- 
'  ables  me  to  fpeak  with  certainty  and  precifion  to  this  faclj 

*  for  if  the  war  fhould  unhappily  prove  difaftrous  in  the  evcAit, 

*  it  is  of  confequence  to  the  nation  that  tlie  mini  (Very  who  has 

*  hitherto  had^ery  claim  to  its  confidence  and  efteci0i>  ihould 
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yi      Outiine  of  the  Speech  ef  tbe  Right  Hqh.  H.  Dundai. 

*  be  vindicated  from  the  flander  of  having  wantonly  plunged  his 

*  country  Into  a  calaroicy  of  fuch  direfurcxtent** 

' .  In  this  cobdudiftg  fentence  the  connedbve  particle  far  H  tiled 
improperly  i  for  there  is  no  neceflary  connexion  hecweca  the 
firft  and  the  lad  claule  of  it.  This  is  a  glaring  and  grofs  hlun* 
dcffc  We  find  many  fuch  vulgarifms^  cr  Jiang  phrafesy  in  the 
writings  of  rhis  |;ent]enian  (which  are  not  dedifute,  on  the 
whfale,,'ather  of  vivacity  or  drength)^  asthefe:  ^  I  fiteis^Eattd 

*  of  the  contrary,'  p  45,   *  They  [the  views  of  certain  per- 

*  fens]  mnt  to.the  abolition,*  &c. — ^There  is  vrry  little  iji  tlut 
that  wat  not  fatd  again  and  again  in  Mr.  Miles's  laft  pamphlet 
He  reaibns  much  irom  his  pcrfona]  knowledge^  and  the  att-* 
thority  ofrhis  6wn  aflertion  1  which  would  no  doubt  have  more 
general  oiffuenee,  were  he  placed  on  a  greater  eminence,  and 
Inore  generally  known. 

•>    .  -  ,  ■  •         .         ■  ' 

Art.  XXIII.  J  Jhort  Exp^ft'i:n  of  the  i?nporia*:t  .■Idvanta^esU 
he  derived  hy  Great  Brliurn  from  the  II  ivhatever  its  IJfue 
and  Succefs.'  By  the  Author  of  the  Glimpfc  through  the  Glgcnt* 

--  pp.  24.  8vo.  is»    Owen,  Piccadilly.    London,  1794.  * 

THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  profefTes  to  have  a  full  con- 
fidence in  admini(^ration,  and  cncoiirage«5  his  countrymen 
to  unanimity  in  a  *  long  pull,  and  a  ilrong  pulU'  with  a  pro* 
mifc  that  the  war  fliall  tcrmiiiate  in  the  *  unrivalled  monopoly, 

*  to  Britain,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.' — This,  he  fnys,  is 
indeed  a  glorious  epoch.    *  I  fhould  hlufh  to  compare  it  with 

*  the  moft  boaftcd  reigns  of  other  times.    The  belt  were  bad 

*  and  blood)',  and  fhrink  from  the  cornp;irlfon  with  our  owu. 

*  What  are  the  goldeii  days  of  Queen  Befs  ?'  6cc.  • 

Th?re  is,  in  this  eftufion,  an  air  of  fond  confidence  in  go- 
vernment, and  fanguine  hope  of  profperity,  whatever  may  bc 
the  iiTue  of  the  war,  and  whatever  its  iuccefs  1 ! 


Art.  XXIV.  Oi/tline  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Dundas  on  the  Bill for  embodying  French  Corps^  jipril  l^tb^  179V 
pp.  32.  8vOt  IS.   Debrett*   London,  1794^ 

n^HERE  is  very  little,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Dundas's  fpeech  on 
this  occafion,  that  had  not  been  urged  again  and  again  by 
different  writers,  as  well  as  public  fpealcers,  011  the  fide  of  go- 
vernment I  and  ftiii  IcTs  that  is  not  to  be  found  ih  the  rrporcs  of 
atwipapers. 
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V  k 

« 

hp.r.  XXV.   A  cfftHprebenfiw  Reply  f9  Mr.  Pitfs  Sfaeb  m 
the  9piHtng    PmrUanuntyJan^  ftx,  1794,    By  theJutbf  ^' 
ihi'  Err&rt  if  the  prefent  Mimntftratm,    <pp«  1X2«  8ro* 

.  Hklgwajr.   London,  i794> 

npHI  S  pamphlet  contains  an  examination  of  the  grounds  and 
objed^  of  the  prefent  war,  widr  a  propofition  for  a  ftiec«fif* 
fut  mode  of  purfuiiig  it,  that  would  immediately  reduce  our  ex* 
penditure^  and  lead  to  a-  fecure  and  permanent  peace.  On  our 
refufalt  fays  the  author^  to  acknowledge  the  French  republic^ 
we  were  of  courfe  regarded  as  enemies  hy  France*  fFi  mam- 
fefted  an  intention  of  overturning  the  French  republic,  zfiA  ibijy 
therefore,  very  natur^Iy  might,  and  perhaps  did,  by  means  ii 
cmifl^rles,  endeavour  to  retort  upon  us  our  own  injury.— >Bitt 
fuppofe  a  peace  to  be  immediately  conduded  to  rcciprocall&tif- 
fa^ion}  France,  happy  in  her  own  government,  Britain  happy, 
or  at  leaft,,  by  means  of  a  reform,  to  be  made  happy  in  hers; 
.  France  would  not  continue,  by  the  a6ts  of  a  demon,  to  moleil  a  ^ 
tranquillity  cqua  ly  the  obje^  of  her  defires  and  intcreft  as  of 
ours.  But  then  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  peoplt  of  Great  Britain, 
fl-eed  from  a  foreign  object  wherein  to  centre  their  thoughts, 
would  turn  them  to  the  confullon  of  our  own  conditution.— 
Thi^  is  a  bad  motive  for  the  continuance  of  a  war  ;  becaufe  the 
danger  (b  to  arife  on  a  peace,  increafes  eVcry  hour  by  that  Very 
means,  in  the  additional  burthens  and  diilrefles  pf  the  people* 
As  to  truiling  the  French,  if  Mr.  Pitt  trufts  at  all,  it  muft  be 
to  the  French  nation  and  their  conftitution.  Caa  Mr.  Pitt  ad 
contrary  to  our  conftitution  ?  Can  the  minifters  of  France  aft  * ' 
contrary  to  their  conftitution  ? — The  mode  propofed  for  purfu* 
ing  the  war  is,  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and  fend  them  to  the 
Weft  Indies :  and,  fays  our  author,  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  withdraw,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  their  caufe 

effectually  by  other  means,  the  continental  powers  will  pre- 
fently  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  ultimately  preferve,  without 
us  the  general  line  of  their  liontier. 

Befides  our  prefent  fyftem  of  war,  our  author  obferves,  there 
are  yet  two  inftant  occurrences  in  our  political  bcmifphere, 
which  demand  a  more  fevere  fcrutiny  than  feems  to  have  been 
hitherto  thought  requifite  or  attended  to:  the  one,  the  new  tax 
on  attornles  $  tbe  other,  the  aft  of  parliament  for  retraining  the 
payment  of  monies  due  to  the  French.  The  firft  he  condemoa 
Oil  the  general  ground,  that  in  every  profelfional,  mercantil^  . 
mechanical,  or  political  concern  of  life,  the  more  open  to  the 
porfuit  of  general  inclination,  the  more  advantage  the  publie 
muft  derive  therefrom  s  infomuch  as  it  expedites  and  lowers  die  * 
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price  and  value  of  the  fervice*  by  general  competition*  With 

regard  to  the  other  point,  rcllraii  Jng  payment  of  monies  due  tQ 
the  French,  he  does  not  quel) ion  its  conHftency  with  the  laws 
ofnations^  but  heconllders  it  as  breaking  in  upon  that  liberali^ 
of  reciprocal  equity  that  ihould  iaipire  the  European  couodlft 
Ketali4tion»  he  oUcrves,  of  fome  fort,  muil  be  expe^ed^. 


thi  ENGLISH  REIKI  Ely. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

for     JULY  1794. 

fRAKCB. 

T.T  may  be  afTumcJ  as  a  maxim  in  politics,  that  there  are  fomc 
ciVioircs  fo  p  weiful  ..s  not  to  be  fiib verted  by  any  combina- 
tion againil  them.  If  it  were  pofiiWe,  indeed,  to  unite  againft 
one,  all  other  govfri.-n  nts  on  the  fate  ot  the  earth,  and  to  give, 
n  firm,  {Icady,  and  c  nflant  direction  to  their  combined  force, 
it  would  be  akogeihcr  irrefiftible.  But  we  are  to  take  into  our 
cftimate  the  inC'-^nftancy  of  eonffdcrac  cs,  which  contain  in 
their  nature  a  principle  of  difL^lution.  Miitual  jealoufies  arife 
from  d  veriuics  of  intcrrlts  ;  different  {,bjcc Is  are  purfued  ;  the 
m  ~»v?menis  cf  the  allies  become  n  t  only  dululr  .rv>  but  one 
rnov^ment  counteracts  -ino  her.  Difguft  fuccetd-,  and  defpair 
<.f  fuccefs;  while  the  dif^racc  of  difappointment  and  dtf.at  is 
div.d  'd,  a:  d,  in  f^m.-  nicalurc,  evaded,  by  mutual  complaint  and 
recrimin  tion.  Dum?urif.r,  than  whom,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  h'S  mofdl  character  and  p'>nticnl  fmccrity,  there 
nev^r  was  a  better  judje  of  human  alFair-,  detl  jr  s  it  a?  his 
opinion,  that  it  any  o  k-  (if  the  gr^at  powers  now  c-jjifcd- raced 
ai^i  nft  the  French  rennhlic  had  cordiilly  ;ind  opportunely  fuc- 
co  ired  the  royal  cr.ufe  alo  -.c,  and  without  dependence  on  any 
otiicr,  the  affair  would  long  fince  have  been  determined.  Tak- 
ing into  account,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  a  compa6^,  though 
extentve  dominion,  defended  by  natural  and  artificial  barrierS| 


^  *  Perfatpt  this  predid  on  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  inhuman  order 
»  to  fliew  no  mercy  to  the  £iighih«  There  U  nothing  that  fo  much  ej^ 
afperates  men  as  attacks  on  private  property.— This  publication* 
though  co!T^pofed  in  a  manner  rather  iloveoly,  is  fq^gM  with  jadi» 
C|Ott«  obfeivaiioa. 
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peopled  by  a  numsrous  and  warlike  nation,  generally  united 
and  ardent  in  the  common  canfr,  on  the  one  hand  \  and  the 
didiculty  and  delay  f  t'  tranlporting  troops  and  ftores  troni  great 
diiUnces  with  the  natur.d  inco  ilUncy  of  r(  :nfcderacies,  on  the 
other:  we  in.iv  conclud  ,  with  the  utmolt  certainty,  that  there 
are  nations  conquerable,  and  naiions  unconquenible.  All  Eu- 
rope found  it  impofiible  to  conquer  the  Saracens,  and  regain, 
for  anv  confidernhle  period,  the  Holy  Lr.nd.  The  projcit  of 
fuWuing  the  French,  whatew^r  mav  hr'Vr  lieen  naturally  ihou2:ht 
cfit  before  the  comrnen  cinent  of  noltiI::ics,  appc  as  now  to  be 
equally  hopclef"^.  We  fay,  whatever  m  ;y  have  been  thought  at 
the  commencement  of  holliiities — bec.iule  it  wa<;  not  unrcafon- 
ab'.e  ro  fuppofe,  that  even  a  lar^^e  mij'Hity  of  men  of  property, 
and  all  tnat  was  moft  refpectable  in  France,  were  ready  and 
prnm-it  to  join  the  rnyal  ftandard  ;  and  fo  they  p-obaMv  w^uld, 
could  that  (landard  hnve  been  advanced  by  the  allies  iiuo  the  in- 
terior of  tne  country,  and  at  the  fame  tini  •  b^en  accompa- 
nied bv  a  nianifeilo,  not  m  irc  fivourabl^  to  liic  cla.m<?  of  icinirS 
(  hough  thefe  too  are  juHifiabie)  than  the  happinefs  of  tht 
people. 

'  But,  whatever  the  ifTue  of  the  war  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be, 
war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  contended,  was  unavoid- 
able. The  French,  i.  threarcncd  to  bio, v  up  our  confiitu  ion 
by  trains  of  metaphyfical  politics,  fet  fire  to  by  political  cmiiTa- 
ries.  2.  They  declared  open  war  againft  us,  ihry  burft  the 
barrier,  and  at  acked  our  allies.  The  French  again,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  all  this,  contend,  that  we  rcfufed  to  lifircfi  to  earneft 
overtures  f  )r  peace,  propofed  by  the  war  minifter  Le  Brun,  and 
canveyed  by  Chauveltn  and  Marer,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  were  haughtily  difinifTed  from  London ;  and  they  add, 
that  the  EngliQi  violated  the  treaty  of  omnierre.  Tiie  tr  ith 
is,  both  parties  w:re  the  ajrgreflbrs.  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
determine  who  firft  fhewed  fymptoms  of  hoflility,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide,  whether  the  chicken  was  before  the  egg  or  the  egg 
before  chicken.  The  lion  frowned,  and  the  tyger  grinned. 
Hoftile  prcpiration  on  both  fides  was  natural  and  necefiary. 
But  why  did  not  BritaiDi  with  arms  in  her  hands,  attempt  to 
flscure  the  independence  of  Holland  and  the  Netherland  by  nc- 
|ociation?  .  JFor  this  there  wis  a  fit  crifis  wlicn  the  Duke  of 
Drunfwick  was  on  his  march  to  Paris. — But  with  whom  weri 
we  to  negociate  for  peace  I  With  thofe  who  at  the  mome.;fc 
had  the  power  to  make  war.  This  would  have  given  counte- 
nance and  fandion  to  the  new  French  government.  Yet,  with 
the  advantage  of  fuch  countenance  and  fan£fion,  the  new  go* 
irernment  of  France  would  not,  probably,  have  been  lafKi.ig. 
Ahattbj  and  dilfoiutiion  would  have,  fucceeded  if  the-  ardi  had 

not 
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not  been  confoHdated  bv  external  prefliire.  If  fq^  we  couU  flat 
depend  that  peace  would  be  permanent.'^ no>  not  abforutely,^  . 
But  nations,  in  the  midft  of  civil,  are  not  commonly  fond  of 
foreign  war  i  and  every  year,  nay  inon:h,  of  peace  to  us,  io  tbe 
critical  circumftances  of  France,  might  have  been  improved  to 
our  advantage.  The  mind  and  heart  of  man,  indeed,  natura&| 
revolted  againft  negociation  with  Cuch  infernal  fpiiits.  ^^.t^ 
nptwithftanding  this  natural  abhorrence,  negociation  might  have 
been  political  wifdom.  Vice  and  horror  are  permittedY  in  this 
l^robationary  (late,  by  Divine  Providence.  It  is  within  tbe 
circle  of  their  own  dominion  alone  that  it  is  the  duty  of  kings 
tad  rulers  of  all  kinds  to  a^.  The  formation  of  government^ 
and  the  control  of  all  dilFerent  governments,  is  the  work  itf 
6od.  And  this  is  a  dodrine  that  ought  not, to  be  controverted 
even  by  thofe  who  maintain  royal  rights  hereditary  and  indcr 
feafible.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ;  but  the 
powers  thus  ordained  are  not  indefinite.  Kings  have  power  in 
their  own  kingdoms.  Sed  ne  futQr  ultra  crepidam.  Who  with- 
out horror  can  think  of  the  inhumanities  pra^lifed  every  dav  by 
\the  Deys  of  Barbary,  the  Beys  of  Egypt,  the  Princes  of  Africa, 
anti  the  Chiefs  that  now  diltra£l  Perfia  ?  Yet,  who  thinks  of 
reforming  thofe  wretches  by  fire  and  fword  ? 

Though  we,  wiih  others,  eaily  held  forth  the  danger  of  com- 
pelling the  I'  i  cnch  to  become  a  military  republic,  we  pretend 
not  to  any  credit  from  this  circuairtance,  as  we  then  admitted, 
and  now  adinit,  that  there  \v::s  fomc  profpecl  of  effectually 
fuccouring  the  loyalifts.  All  that  we  now  contend  fcir  i?,  that 
the  experiment  has  been  made  without  fucccls.  Perh:ips  jf  a 
force  h.id  time:)ull  /  penetrated  from  Britain  along  the  Seme  to 
Par:s,  as  in  the  reigns  of  our  Hc^nries  and  Edwards,  II  might  ha\'e 
had  the  defired  eHe^il.  We  are  airaid  that  iuch  a  campaign 
would  now  be  too  late.  The  energies  of  France  ovcrflovv  on 
Other  nations  in  proportion  to  the  influx  of  toreign  invafion. 

Our  conlulaiioii  and  hope  is,  that  this  violent  flate  of  affairs 
cannot  be  lafling ;  but  the  fooner  the  French  are  left  to  them- 
felvef,  the  fhorter  its  duration.  The  watery  particles  are,  con- 
trarily  to  their  natural  gravity,  fuftained  in  the  atmofpherc  by 
fl-ormy  currents.  Let  theie  ceafe,  and  they  will  fall  in  drops  to 
the  ground.  The  fuccefTcs  of  France  are  not  the  rcfult  of  fyfte-. 
matical  policy,  or  true  military  courage  and  difcipline*  France 
has  lofl  her  proper  character.  An  enormous  mafs  is  in  motion> 
but  the  moving  principle  is  not  fo  much  inherent  in  itfelf  as 
dependent  on  external  imitation.  And  her  armies  are  infpircd 
with  a  favage  fury,  rather  than  a  fcldier-likc  bravery.  There 
can  be  no  love  of  the  a£lually  exifting  conftitution,  if  confiitu- 
tion  it  may  be  called  f  for  it  is  a  goiUUtution  of  Uxror>  ia  whiQh 
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the  guillotine  is  the  fceptre ;  though  individuals  like  men  deli- 
rious, may  fancy  themfelves  kings.  It  is  a  tyranny  of  all  over 
all— ^in  which  all  are  alternately  tyrants  or  Haves ;  and  he  who 
can  do  the  mod  mifchief,  poITeiTes  the  largeft  ihare  of  .power^and 
the  greateft  degree  of  fafetv. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy,  having  no 
ftcady  government,  was  wafted  by  bands  of  robbers.  It  was 
particularly  ravaged  by  a  military  leader  of  the  name  of  Warner^ 
who  wore  on  a  tunic  embroidered  with  filver,  words  defying 
theDeity»  and  infptring  horror^.  The  French,  like  General 
Warnetf  sure  enemies  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of  humanity: 
(hey  leem>  indeed,  fairly  to  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  Almighty.  Atheifts  may  triumph  in  the  temporary  triumphs 
of  this  ciiew$  but  found  philofophy  looks  to  the  natural  iffue  of 
tUn^^  and  found  theology  to  the  judicial. — Though  hand  ihould 
join  in  hand,  yet  ihall  not  fin  pau  unpuniihed. 

■ 

SPAIN  AN£»  PORTUGAJU. 

It  has  been  rumoured  for  fome  time^  that  there  are  great  di?U 
fioDS)  on  the  fobjeA  of  the  war,  -in  Spain,  whjch  at  prefent 
loads  Portugal ;  and  that  a  negotiation  has  been  entered  on,  or 
propofed,  or  hinted  (the  iirft  flep  of  negociation),  for  peacel 
As  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Spain  to  do  muth  more,  if  any 
more,  than  protedl  herfelf,  the  confederacy  would  xiot  fuffer 
much  by  her  defcdion,  provided  ihe  were  to  remain  perfe^y 
neutral :  but  it  Teems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  men,  that  powers 
thus  falling  o(F  firom  armed  confederacies  become  armed  me- 
diators for  general  peace* 

ITALY. 

The  military  fpiiit  is  eviJentlv  capable  of  being  revived  in 
k.ly.  The  P'rench  have  thought  it  proper  to  retreat  from 
Piedmont,  and  to  the  enemy,  not  on  their  own  ground, 

but  in  Alface.    T)il:^  is  wife  in  the  French,  and  illiiihuccs  mat 
treat  lefT:)!!,  to  which  all  natioi.s  bejxin  now  to  liltrri    viz.  that  ' 
m  wai,  as  in  kw,  ii  is  more  than  half  tiiu  baulc  lo  be  m 

GERMANY. 

The  AusTRiANS,  it  is  faid,  as  well  as  the  Prussians,  begin  ^ 
to  bs  dck  of  a  war,  in  which  the  mail  heroic  vaiour  has  beei^ 


•  Duca  Gu;ir])idrl,  fignora  della  catnpagnia,  nemico  di  J)io^  di 
pkUf  ei  ill  £aileiicgriia« 
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{o  often  difplaycd  in  vain.  But  the  prefent  alarming  conjunSott- 
so  longer  admits  of' backward  and  languid  operation.  The 
AuilrianSf  perhaps,  have  trufted  too  much  to  the  Pru(fian>» 
snd  the  Pruffians  to  the  Auftrians,  and  both  to  Great  Britain* 
It  is  time  now  that  all  Germany,. and  indeed  all  Europe,  ^waice^ 
and  unite  in  a  fixed  and  determined  refoJution  not  to  ccnquer 
and  difmember  France,  but  to  drive  back  the  French  within 
their  own  territories.  Though  Flanders  has  been  over-run  by 
the  French,  it  is  not  fubdu^.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  that 
country  to  davc  been  over-run  and  pillaged  by  the  French  in 
dl^Terent  wars :  but  the  pcrfevering  efforts  of  the  powers  com* 
bined  for  the  purpofe  of  bridlin;;  French  ambition  have  recO"^ 
vered  it.  If  the  French  (hall  be  permitted  to  retain  Flanders, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  coming  round,  by  the  foutheni 
provinces,  into  Holland;  from  p^^uring  into  Cleves  anfl  Juliers, 
and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  By  a  fublimi  i^nd 
pruLicnt  policy,  perhaps,  this  war  might  have  been  prevented ; 
but  riov/  there  ll-ems  to  be  no  alternative. 

The  attention  of  both  Aulln  .as  uiid  riauiaiiS  is  diverted 
'  from  tiie  iiuiitiCiS  to  the  aiiLiirs  ui 

POtANO, 

which,  at  the  prefVnt  crifis,  if  not  fpeedily  overpowered,  nnd 
entirely  difmembercd  and  divided  among  the  three  great  parti- 
tioning powers  in  the  north  and  e^it 'of  Euro'^e,  muH  regain 
its  poliLicAl  independence. 

THE  TURKS 

_  ■ 

are  not  yet  fo  profoundly  funk  in  effeminate  and  lethargic  Cu- 
pidity as  to  be  tnfenlible,  ih  it  v/hile  France  and  Pol  ind  are  both 
afiailed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ottoman?,  now  is  their  time  to 
*  awake>  arife,  or  be  for  ever  fallen.'  If  the  Poles  (hould  be 
able  to  make  head  againft  her  e.iemie!;,  they  would  be  aflifted 
by  the  Turks  fooner  or  hter.—l  his  is  not  unfurefeea  by  the 
Emprefs  of 

RUSSIA,' 

who  now  calls  her  fellow-plunderers  from  the  Rhine  2nd  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Viftula  and  the  Niep.  rj  where  new  acquiL:  or.s 
of  territory  may  make  up  to  the  Emperor  the  iofs  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders. 

What  the  political  views  of  the  Rufiians  and  Prulliars  may 
be  at  this  juncture,  time  alone  can  fully  unfold.  Meanwh  ic  :t 
is  natural,  n?.y  it  is  impoHiblc  to  refrain  from  forming  con- 
jectures. The  Emprefs  doubtlcfs  feels  the  neceflity  of  co- 
operation from  f  ruiiia  and  Auiiiia  on  the  fide  of  Poboid.  To 
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make  fore  of  her  (po3  there  is  her  firfl:  objeA«  Alkd  the  jpretext 
forming  a  Aronger  barrier  agauift  the  French  e  n  the  bchddt 
aa4  the  Rhine,  than  could  be  oppoHnl  t(^  thtm  on  the  frontit  r  of 
fiance,  or  French  Flanders,  is  certainly  nottinplaufihle.  Per* 
haps  too,  ihe  has  it  ferther  in  view,  by  a  ctfbon  of  the  Low 
iCountrie&to  France,  to  ratfe  up  fo  ext^nfive,  yet  fd  c^mpaded 
an  empire  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  as  {ball  give  full  pl<iy,  and 
overawe  all  its  neighbours  in  the  weft  of  Europe ;  p<irticularl7 
the  Britiib,  w  hile  Ihe  does  what  ftie  pleafes  in  the  Eaft.  Auftria 
too,  and  Pruftia,  nearer  to  France  than  Ruflia,  wijuld  be  more 
afte^ed  and  ccnftrained  by  its  preponderating  greatnefs.-— 
That. the  French  empire  Oiould  be  bounded  only  Hy  the  Rhine 
on  the  Eaft,  as  by  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  on 
other  fides,  according  to  the  ambitious  policy  inttilled  into 
Lewis  XIV*  by  the  Cardinal  Mazarine,  may  fuit  the  views  of 
the  Emprefs;  mough  (he  would,  no  doubt,  be  alarmed  ihould 
they  pafs  the  iChinCi  and  advance  farther  eaftward.  Tliis  auto- 
cratnx  has  already  taken  the .  alarm,  and  marked  out  the  line 
where  ihe  is  to  fay  to  the  French,  Hitherto  (halt  thou  come^ 
and  no  fkrthcr.-— This,  by  the  bye,  proves,  what  we  have  ven- 
tured at  dilfereiTt  times  to  aflert,  that  the  continental  powers, 
without  us,  and  left  to  themfelves,  would  prefer ve  the  general 
line  of  their  frontiers,  which  is  the  only  rational  purpofe  now 
to  be  expcjSVed. — Another  general  corollary  from  what  is  paffing 
in  Europe  is,  the  gradual  increafe  of  mighty  empires,  partly  by 
extenuon  over  thofe  domains  that  are  not  protcfted  from  their 
encroachments  by  natural  barriers,  and  partly  by  that  partitioning 
policy,  which  has  of  late  been  fo  fafhionable,  and  whofe  nature 
and  confequeiices  have  long  ago  been  difplayeu  in  the  latter 
ftages  of  the  Kuaiaa  empire. 

RUSSIA,  SW£DBN,  DENMARK,  OEKOA, 

^and  other  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  vi^ith  America,  :ire  na- 
turally alarmed, and  envious  Oj'  tlie  unprecedented  height  lo  wh  cU 
our  trade  has  been  carried,  anJ  vvhich,  beTore  the  prefent  war, 
promifed  or  threatened  a  moaopoiy  of  commerce  They 
therefore  make  eviticiic  preparations  f  t  an  armed  neutrality;  aa 
expedient  that  f  cms  natural  amo  .  ;  cornmercial  ilates  ul  a 


•  There  are  writers  who  console  us  with  the  reflcel'on,  that  com- 
merce, though  checked  by  war,  rcboui.ds  on  tiie  return  of  peace.—* 
The  check,  however,  is  aa  evil  witilc  it  Ulh  ;  and  tiioagh  trade  may 
be  great,  aftej  a  check  of  ten  years,  it  would*  had  it  oot  received  / 
fach  a  checb  been  ftill  greater,  as  well  as  more  certain.  We  have 
feen  the  end  of  former  wars,  not  of  the  prefent;  which  is  unexampled 
ki  its  oaiure»  magnitude,  and  peculiar  danger^  to  Great  Britain.  The 
|ifohi(!rgoe^ofttt>th6«reU«  dmi  is  broken  at  lait 

t  fecondarf 
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lecondary  clafs*  It  was  thus  that  the  Haofeatic  league  was  fet 
oii  foot,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  defence  of  Lubeck, 
Hamburgh,  and  other  towns^  pariicularly  againft  the  kings  of 
Deomark.— In  the 

LOW  COUNTRIES 

tfie  tide  of  war  has  run  of  late  in  fav^f  ur  of  the  French  and 
againd  the  allies.  It  is  nccdiefs  to  recapitulate  partirulars, 
1  he  aiii'js  are  driven  out  of  Flanders,  and  fecm  determined,  for 
the  preicnt  at  Icnft,  to  2t\  on  the  d(  fcniive  on  the  tron-» 
tier  of  the  Low  countries.  The  Scheldt  and  other  avers 
form  ftrong  ground  towards  the  ica ;  but  Gueldrcs,  Zutphen, 
and  Utrecht,  are  pretty  much  expofcd  to  the*  fnuth  :  and  iiere 
the  French,  in  all  probahili'^y,  flufhed  by  recent  f  ic  ccT^,  will 
attempt  an  irr  iption  iiito  the  United  Provjnce>.  I  heir  fucccfs, 
however,  in  offenfive  war,  will  not,  may  be  airured,  hz 
greater  than  that  of  the  allies ;  for,  although  there  be  a  party  in 
the  provinces,  icalous  of  the  Stadholder  and  of  Englard,  the 
bulk  of  the  German,  Flemifh,  and  Dutch  nation*;,  can  i.ever 
long  and  cordially  coakfce  with  the  French,  whole  levity  is 
ofFenfive,  and  arrogance  odiou*;,  at  all  times^  but^  in  the  info* 
Icnce  uf  vi6lory,  abfoluteiy  ii ifupoDi  table. 

n^he  King  of  Pruflia  has  gone  oti'  with  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  that  Great  Britain  had  remitted  for  the  fcrvice  of  the 
war:  but  he  has  tiie  julHcc  to  carry  it  to  an  old  account  of  thirty 
ycirs  (landing  between  Frederic  the  Great  and  George  11.  of-^ 
imgland.— I'he  aii'airs  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

flourUh  on  her  natural  element  s  where,  indeed^  it  would  even 
have  been  the  intereft  of  the  allies  that  all  her  ftrength  (houid 
have  beeny  firom  the  beemning  of  the  conteft,  exerted*  Port  au 
Prince^  with  a  great  booty  of  merchantmen,  ia  taken  by  our 
troops  in  St*  Domingo ;  and  Calvi  in  Corfica.^War  has  been 
•?aded  with  America }  and  our  commerce  every  where  profpers* 
Yet  a  cloud  darkens,  in  fome  degree,  this  (plendtd  horison, 
if  the  French  (hould  retain  maritime  Flanders,  make  peace  widi 
the  continental  powers,  and  bend  all  her  power  to  the  confiruc* 
fiioii  of  a  navy.^Tfae  miniftry^are  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  Portland  party. — Parliament  is  prorogued-— yet  judgment 
has  not  been  given  in  the  caufe  of 

MR,  HASTINGS; 

t  man  whofe  life  has  been  on^  continued  fcene  of  important 
public  fervices,  public  honour,  and  public  profecutioo. 

^  Communicatiwfir  Tun  Emclish  Review  ar»  ri^tufitd  tp 
Si  fent  te  H.  Murray,  No.  52,  Flect-ftrcet,  London;  and  T. 
Du  K  c  A  K,  Book  feller,  Edinburgh  nvhtre  Suhfrr'rhrf  f^r  ibit  Mpmth^ 
Ftr/ormanct  m  r^fiQ/uUj dt^i  U  givi  iuik^ir  ii6mti% 
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ENGLISH  REV.IEW, 

Fot    A  U  G  U  S  T  1794, 


Art.  I,    The  Natural  ttlftofy  of  Aleppo  ;  ccntaimHg  a  Defcrlp* 

•  tion  of  the  City^  and  the  principal  Natural  ProduSlions  m  its 
Neighbourhood,    Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Climate^  lit'* 

"  habitants^  and  Djfeafes  y  particularly  of  the  Plague*    By  Alex-* 
ander  Rujjel^  M,  D,    The  Second  Edition^  revifcd^  enlarged^ 

•  and  iUuJlratedwith  Notes,  by  Patrick  Rujfely  D,  and  F.R,S. 
'  llluflrated  by  Twenty-two  Engravings  on  a  large  Scale.  4to. 

2  vols.  pp.  950.  3I.  I2S.  boards.    Robixifons.  London^ 

'794. 

^TpHE  medical  gentlemen  of  whom  the  volumes  now  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  are  the  joint  produ(flion,  were  brothers, 
and  both  of  them,  at  different  periods,  in  fucceffion  to  each 
other,  phyficlans  to  the  Britifh  fa£^-ory  at  Aleppo.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Ruilel,  amid  the  fatigues  of  an  extenfive  practice,  with 
difficulty  found  leifure  to  Iketch  the  introductory  part  of  his 
work.  But  he  confidered  it  of  importance  to  commit  his  re- 
marks to  paper,  while  impreflions  were  frefb,  and  he  had  an 
opportunity,  on  the  fpot,  of  re6lifying  errors,  as  well  as  of 
profecuting  fuch  further  inquiries  as  new  objects  (hould  fuggeH-. 
After  his  arrival  in  England  in  1754,  he  found  his  fituaiioa 
more  dillant  than  ever  from  the  quiet  of  retirement  ;  and,  after 
a  flight  revifal  of  his  papers,  was  too  eafily  perfaadcd  to  haften 
their  publication.  Though  his  work  met  with  an  indulgent 
reception,  the  author  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  the  advantL!p;es  he 
had  ioft  by  not  beftowing  more  pains  on  its  preparation  for  the 
prefs;  and  from  that  time  he  meditated  a  new  edition,  which  he 
conceived  might  be  introduced  with  conliderable  improvement, 
in  point  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  by  additions  to  fuch  parts 
at  appeared  to  be  defodtive.   In  matters  of  fa^,  little  "bccur red 
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8^  Rufil-ri  Natural  Bljhr^  of  Aleppo. 

for  correction ;  but  he  difcovcred,  in  feveral  inftances,  that  he 
was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  obfcure  by  endeavouring 
to  be  concifej  or  that,  by  fupporing  his  reader  already  informed 
of  matters  familiar  to  himfelf>  he  had  fometimes  omitted  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  defcriptions,  which  perfpicuity  required  to  be 
inferred.  He  found  reafod,  alfo,  to  regret  the  reiVraint  he  had 
knpofcd  on  himfelf  in  his  account  of  the  oriental  cuftoms,  by 
confidcring  it  as  chiefly  fubferviept  to  the  medical  part  of  his 
work.  He  knew  that  the  polity  and  manners  of  the  Turks  had 
been  amply  defcribed  by  feveral  refpedUble  writers  %  but  hb  had 
frequent  occafioiis  to  remark  in  converfation,  that  many  do- 
ipelHc  minutiae,  lying  lefs  in  the  way  of  travellers,  had  either 
cfcaped  notice  altogether,  or  been  erroneoufly  reprcfented; 
while  their  utility,  from  their  connexion  with  the  fcriptural 
hiilory«  rendered  them  interefting  to  the  curious*'^ As  it  was 
expedient,  in  the  profecution  of  his  plan,  to  maintain  a  cor* 
refpondeiKe  for  procuring  additional  information  from  Syria,  he 
communicated  his  intentions  to  bis  brother,  the  prefent  editor, 
who  had  lived  with  him  feveral  years  at  Aleppo  j  and  whain 
1753  fuccecdcd  him  as  phyiician  to  the  Britifii  fadcry. 

By  the  eariiefb  opportunity  aft^r  the  publication  of  his  book, 
he  tranftnitted  a  copy  to  Aleppo^  accompanied  with  a  requeft, 
\  that  the  whole  (faould  be  critically  perufed ;  that  inaccuracies 
<  of  every  kind  fbould  be  noted,  and  inquiry  made  into  all  fuch 
^  matters  as  feemed  dubious^  that  corrections  or  additions 

*  ibould  be  fuggeded  with  unfeferved  freedom;  and  that,  by 

*  attention  to  obje^is  of  natural  hiftory,  every  affiilance  (boura 
^  be  given  to  render  that  part  of  bis  work  lefs  defe£Uve.'— The 
requeil  of  a  t>rother,  not  lefs  endeared  by  efteem  than  by  the 
ties  of  natural  afFeciioR,  met  with  ready  compliance.-— Or.  Pa- 
trick Ruilel,  among  the  papers  bequeadied  to  him  by  his  de- 
ceafed  brother,  found  the  following  manufcripts  — The  Natural 
Hi{loryr  with  a  few  marginal  alterations— A  Diary  of  tbe  Pro- 
gr  of  the  Plague  in  j  742,  1 743,  and  \  744 — Journals  of  Pcfti- 
lential  Cafes— and  the  Meteorical  Regiiler  for  ten  years.  He 
found  alfo  feveral  of  his  own  letters  from  Syria,-  in  anfwer  to 
queries  icnt  him  at  different  times  from  England. 

In-  the  prefent  edition,  the  various  topics  ciilperfed  through  the 
Arft  book  of  the  former  have  been  colleded  a?.d  arranged  un** 
,  der  (eparate  chapters :  a  deviation  from  the  mifcellaneous  mode 
formerly  adopted, ,  which  rendefed  it  necellary  to  make  many 
additions  to  the  text.  In  a  few  inftances,  where  it  was  thought 
the  author  had  been  miAnformed,  or  where, fome  material  cor* 
rediion  of  the  text  has  been  admitted,  an  explanatory  note  is 
either  fubjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  (Itaced  among  the 

notes 
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notes  at  the  end  of  die  volume.—^Tbe  prefent  work  is  divided 
into  fix  books.- 

The  firft  book  contains  a  deicription  of  the  city  and  Its  envis- 
ions ;  of  the  ^eafons,  agriculture,  and  gardens. 

vThe  fecond  contains  a  general  account  of  the  inhabitants ;  a 
more  particular  deicription  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Mohammedans^  ,of  the  interior  of  the  TurJulh  Harem;  and 
a  fketch  of  die  government  of  the  city. 

The  third  contains  an  account  of  the  European  inhabitants  ^ 
of  the  native  Chriftian^  and  Jews|  and  of  the  pieient  ftate  df 
Arabian  literature  in  Syria* 

The  fourth  book  is  wholly  employed  on  the  rem^ing 
branches  of  natural  hiflory,  and  treats  of  indigenous  quadru^d^ 
birds,  fiHies,  infeds,.and  ]^nts.  \ 

The  tifth'  contains  meteorologicad  obfervations  1  with  an  ac- 
eount  of  the  epidemical  difeafes  at  Aleppo,  during  rhe  author's  ' 
refidence  there^ 

The  fixtfa  and  laft  book  treats  fokly  of  the  plague,  and  the 
methods  purfued  by  the  Europeans  for  their  prpfervadon. 
•  To  each  volume  are  added  notes  and  illuftrations,  with  an 
appendix. 

The  account  of  the  domeftic  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aleppo  has,  for  realbns  already  mentioned,  beea  much  ex- 
tended. But  it  is  the  wifli  of  the  editor  not  to  be  underftoo4 
,as  infinuating  that  the  additbnal  circumftance^  incorporated 
with  the  tekt  are  altogedier  new^  .  He  is  not  ignorant  that  fome 
of  them  have  not  only  been  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  but 
have  alfo  been  more  circumftanttally^fcribed;  nor  is  he  in- 
fenlible,  that  hia^reading  is  fsir  from  being  fufficiently  extenfiw 
to  warrant  him  in  thinking  that  thoie  hQ&  have  never  been 
publiflied,' which  he  has  not  happened  to  meet  with. in  books* 
What  be  has  added^  is  either  firom  his  own  experience^  or  from 
verbal  informodon- oolle^ed  on  the  fpot:  his  rem-irks  may 
therefore  be  tenfidered  as  accidentally  confirming  the  teflimony 
of  thole  travellers  with  whofe  obfervations  they  may  happen  to 
coincide.  In  the  mean  while,  the  fault  of  blending  the  dittenenc 
orders  of  Society  in  the  defcription  of  eaftern  manners,  which 
has  too  often  juflly  been  imputed  to  travellers,  and  firoifn  which 
the  contradictory  defcripttons,  refpeding  the  economy  of  the 
higher  ranks,  have  chiefly  proceeded,  has  fedulou&y  been 
avoided*  Should  the  character  drawn  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  be  found  fomewhat  difierent  from 
diat  which  they  fometimes  have  been  reprefented,  it  ilhould  be 
recblleded,  that  in  the  lapfe  of  years  nadonal  manners  undergo 
a  change,  even  in  the  Eafi  |  and  that  the  fame  objeCfc  makes  a 
very  different  inipreffion  when  viewed  tranfiendy  or  at  leifure. 

F  a  ^The  , 
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The  editor,  though  be  can  fafely  dilciaim  intentional  miiirepre^ 
fentation,  aHerts  his  preteniions  to  impartiaUqf  with  more  diffi«* 
dcnce ;  fenfible  as  he  is  of  the  extreme  di£»ciilqr  of  divefting 
oneVfelf  of  prejudices  contra^ed  in  ^Moiliar  iotercourie  wttb 
the  lutivcS)  in  a  long  feries  of  years  ;  and  coBTioced  tte  opi*  - 
nions  formed  of  men  and  manners,  from  private  experience^ 
nuifb  inevitablyt  in  the  repreientation  to  others,  take  fome  tinc- 
ture from  the  obierver's  conditioa  of  iifi^  at  ncll  as  from  hia 
conftitutional  temper.  ' 

The  a  uhor,  in  conformity  to  bis  general  plan,  was  very 
brief  in  his  account  of  the  Harem*  The  editor,  therefore^ 
-availiiig  bimielf  of  a  licence  affumed  on  other  occafions^  has  en« 
teretf  more  at  large  on  a  fubtcft  of  general  ciuwlify.  and  but 
imperfeaiy  known  in  Britain. 

The  author,  for  many  years  before  he  engaged  in  the^prefent 
work,  bad  little  leifure  tor  pemfing  the  journals  of  eaftern  tra«  « 
vellers;  and,  after  his  return  to  Britain,  he  refblved,  left  he 
fliould  blend  matters  colleded  from  reading  with  what  might 
be  fuggefted  by  Jiis  experience  in  Turkey:,  not  ta  look  into 
books  of  travek,  till  he  (hould  have  fitttched  from  recolle^on 
all  he  meant  to  infert  as  fupplementary  to  his  brother's  book* 
It  was  his  intention  after  this  to  peruie  as  many  as  time  would 
permit,  and,  comparing  them  with  his  own  mimufcript  as  he 
proceeded,  to  note  down  fuch  circi}mflanocs  as  fliottid  appear  to 
^him  new,  doubtful,  or  erroneous* 

In  this  oourfe  of  reading,  fome  of  the  early  travels  were  pe- 
mftd  with  much  fadsiadion.   The  writers,  though  credulous 
in  (bme  things,  were  generally  found  correft  in  thofe  matters 
which  fell  under  theur  own  obfervation^  and,  however  miftaken 
zeal  might  fometimes  betray  them  into  miireprelentation  of  the  • 
religion  and  moral  pradice  of  the  Mohammedans,  their  preju- 
dices did  not  perisaps  influence  their  accounts  of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  more  than  fubtle  theories  of  civil  fociety  have,  in 
modem  times,  influenced  the  obfervations  of  fome  more  phllo- 
fo{^ical  travellers.    If  the  editor  had  fometimes  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  differing  from  writers 
whofe  accuracy  he  refpcdled,  he  often,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  fatis^dlion  to  ftnd  them,  in  the  moft:  material  circumftances, 
agree  with  the  author  and  himfelf,  and  occafionally  prove  more 
full  than  either.    In  the  firil  cafe,  a  note  was  fufficient  to  ex* 
plain,  or  reconcile  the  difference ;  and,  in  the  iVcond,  references 
to  fuch  fuch  autliors  wh.ofe  defcription  feemed  to  be  moft  exact, 
were  all  tliat  was  required. 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  notes,  various  matters  pre- 
fented  themfclves  for  difcullion,  which  required  more  rooui 
than  could  be  aii'giucd  ai  tiic  bouooi  of  the  page,  wi^iout  rifk 
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of  diftra£^Ing  the  attention  of  the  re^jer.  Hence  naturally 
arofe  a  diilindUon  between  fuch  notes  as  more  immediately 
tended  to  elucidate. the  text*  ^nd  ftich  9S>  though  aifo  illuilra<- 
tive,  were  fo  in  a  more  remote  degree.  With  regard  to  a 
chapter  in  Book  III.  on  literacurei  all  that  the  editor  has  pre* 
fumed  to  attempt,  is,  fuch  an  imperfe^  account  as  a  very  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language  enabled  him  to  colle^l 
in  converfation  with  the  Ullama  A  (ketch  of  Arabic  learn- 
ing, not  as  preferred  in  th^  negfeded  voluines  of  ancient  au- 
thors, but  as  it  exifts  at  prefent  at  Aleppo*  To  this  (ketch 
are  added  various  notes,  compiled  from  various  books;  and 
in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  a  lift  is  given  of  the  prin« 
cipal  Arabic  medical  writers,  togetlisr  with  fome  hiilorical  re« 
marks;  and  likewife  9  compreiTed  account  of  the  introdiiQipn 
of  the  Greek  phyiic  among  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

EX  TH  ACTS. 

•  The  City  of  Aleppo,  the  prefent  metropolis  of  Syria,  Is 
deemed,  in  importance,  the  third  city  in  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
in  iituation,  magnitode,  population^  and  opulence,  it  is  much  infe- 
lior  to  Conflandnople  and  paiios  nor  can  it  prefume  to  emulate  tl^e 
courtly  fpleadour  of  either  of  thofe  cities*   Bat  In  falobrity  of  air^ 
i&  the  folidity  and  elegance  of  its  private  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  and  ncatnefs  of  its  ftreets,  Aleppo  may  be  reckoned  iii- 
petior  to  both;  and»  though  no  longer  pofTened  of  the  fame  com* 
mercial  advantages  as  in  former  times,  it  ftill  continues  to  maintain 
a  lhare  of  trade  far  from  inconfidcrable. — The  latitude  of  Aleppo  is 
thirty-fix  degrees,  eleven  minutes,  tvventy-five  fecond^,  north.  The 
longitude  from  Greenvyich  thirty  feven  degrees,  nine  minutes,  caft. 
The  diftance  from  Scandcroon,  the  ncareft  Tea- port,  is  between  fixty 
and  levcnty  miles  in  a  ftraight  line  :  but  the  ufual  road  for  caravans, 
through  Antioch,  is  computed      be  t  etvveen  ninety  and  an  hundred 
naki.    In  clcir  weather  the  top  of  Mount  Caucafus,  bearing  weft 
by  fouthi  ai^d  part  of  the  Mountain  Amanus  to  the  northward,  may 
be  feen  diftin<Uy  from  ftveral  parts  of  the  toivn,<f— Aleppo  is  encom- 
paiTcd,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles*  by  a  circle  of  hills,  which ^ 
though  not  high,  are  in  moft  places  higher  than  the  rifing  grounds 
nearer  th:i  town.-— The  river  I(o^ick  glides  with  a  (low  current  weft, 
ward  of  the  city. — The  city  of  Aleppo*  includiiig  its  extenfive 
fabarbs,  occupies  eight  fmall  hills  of  unequal  height,  the  inieime. 
diate  vallies,  and  a  confiderablc  exiei.t  of  Hat  ground  ;  the  whole 
comprf^hf  rdinj^  a  circuit  of  about  fevt- n  miles.     i  he  cuy  ulVlf  is  liot 
above  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference     To  a  iraverer  m 
bis  approacii  from  the  welt,  when  he  gains  the  brow  of  one  oi  tiie 
ad;acent  hills,  within  two  or  three  milci  of  the  gait's,  the  <'it\  'be- 
comes a  llriking  obje^.    The  mcfqucs,  the  ipinar^ts,  ^nd  nuuicrous 
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cupolas,  form  a  fplendid  fpcflacle  ;  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houfes, 
which  are  fituated  on  the  l.ills,  rifing  one  behind  another,  prefent  a 
fucce^Eon  of  haugihg  icjiaccs,  iiuei iperled  with  Cyprus  and  poplar 
trees.  Towering  above  all,  in  a  fituatton  to  command  the  whole, 
ilaods  the  cattle/  The  population  of  Aleppo  is  compnted  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand/ 

[  To  he  continued,  ]  .  - 


Art.  II.     The  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain^  conneSled  with  the 
Chrowlogy  of  Europe:  with  Notes^  ^c,  containing  An  cflotes  ef 
the  TimeSy  Lives  of  the  Learned y  and  Specimens  if  their  Works, 
yoL  L    Frm  Cafar^s  Invofion  to  the  Depofuon  and  Death  of 
Richard  IL^  By  James  Pnit  Jndrewsy  F*AuS»    pp.  477. 
4to.  iL  IS.  boards.    CadelK   Lbndotii  1794. 

[  Concluded  from  our  laft  Number,  J 

TT  T  E  fhall  now  enter  into  the  more  intcrcftiiig  periods  of  the 
th  rteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Wc  fhall  fele<it  a 
few  of  the  numer'  us  partit  u'ai  s  which  lie  a  rich  abundinice 
before  ur. ;  but  wc  feci  it  difficult  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  the 
rvalue  of  this  work  from  fuch  partial  fcict^tiops ;  it  is  liicc  oftcr- 
jng  a  rofe,  a  pink,  or  a  Narciffus,  as  fpecimens  of  a  bouquet,  ^ 
which  can  only  be  properly  viewed  by  feeing  the  whole 
together. 

Of  the  amufemcnts  of  our  nation  in  the  thirteenth  and  four* 
teenth  centuries  we  have  the  following  curious  particulars : 

«  The  tournament  fliooe  in  its  higheft  luftre  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  ages.  The  rival  monarchs  of  England  and  France 
had  found  the  energetic  valour  of  their  nobility  depended  greatly  on 
the  prevalence  of  this  inftitution ;  and  it  was  proporttonably  encou* 
ragMl.  The  effeft  was  coniiderable  in  a  military  light;  hut  its  ex- 
pcnces  were  vaft,  its  dangers  great;  and,  when  the  ladies  began  to 
take  delight  in  purfuing  exhibitions  of  this  kind  from  one  end  of  the 
realm  to  the  *  other»  it  certainly  neither  increafed  the  delicacy  or  the 

humanity 

*  *  The  pidlure  of  the  fair  raiitipoles  of  England,  at  a  period  when 
the  pride  of  glory  and  ccnqueft  had  exhilarated  the  hearts  of  both 
fexcs  a  niuil  to  mlar.Jty,  as  drawn  by  a  contemporary,  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  *  Thefe  tournaments  are  atiended  by 
«  many  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  and  greateft  beaUty,  but  not  al- 

*  ways  of  the  moft  untainted  reputation.  Thefe  ladies  are  dreiTed  in 
'  pai  ty-ccloured  tunics>  one  half  being  of  one  colour,  and  the 

*  other  half  of  another.  Their  lirripes  (or  tippets)  are  very 
f  fhort,  th^ir  caps  remarkably  little^  and  wrapt  about  their  heads 

*  with  cords ;  their  giroies  ajce  orpamented  with  gold  and  iilver;  and 

•  they 
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iiuinamty  of  thefex.    The  chafe,  and  in  general  the  (ports  of  the. 
field,  we^e  fiill  eagerly  followed  by  thofe  of  the  higheft  fanks.-— 
^roijfart,  fmjpm. 

*  The  amufements  of  the  people  continued  nenrly  the  fame  as  In 
tlie  ages  immed/ately  preceding.  They  received,  indeed,  from  a 
proclamation  of  Edward  11.  in  1365,  an  admonition  that  it  would  re- 
dound much  more  to  their  credit  if  they  would,  *  like  thofe  of  for- 

*  mer  times,'  apply  themlclves  to  archery,  inllead  of  fpending  their 

*  time  in  throwing  ftones,  wood,  or  iron;  in  playing  at  hand-ball, 
«  foot-ball,  or  club-ball;  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  or  in 

*  inore  ufelefs  and  difboneft  games/^/^m.  Fmd. 

*  Myfteries  and  miracles,  a  kind  of  poetic  dialogues,  reprefenting 
detached  ibenei  from  the  Old  and  New  TeJlament,  were  the  only 
dramatic  amufements;  and  were  a<flcd  fometimes  by  monks,  fome- 
times  by  commercial  companies.  There  were,  indeed,  alfo moral!-* 
ties,  ferious  refledions  on  human  life  in  verfe»  equally  heavy  and 
ill-judged. — Pfarton. 

*  A*;  to  tragedy  and  comecU',  v/hen  fpoken  of,  a  narrat'rn,  nor  a 
dramaj  feems  to  have  been  mVindt^^-^Froiogue  to  Chaucer* s  M«nk*s 

*  That  there  were  entertainments  of  a  more  diverting  turn,  we  may 
conjedure  from  Uie  numbers  of  niinibeb  and  jongleurs  which  were 
entertained  and  encouraged  by  the  great.  Aa  old  chronkk  cited  oy 
Sc.  Palaye  introduces  fome  of  that  mirth-loving  crew  dancing  on 
ropes,  others  riding  on  oxen  drefTed  in  fcarlet,  ancl  founding  their 
horns  on  the  approach  of  every  di(h,  at  the  nuptials  of  Prince  Robert 
of  France  at  Compeigne  in  1 237*  John  of  Salilbury  too  recounts 
fome  of  their  feats  of  buffoonery ;  but  none  feem  to  have  been  coii- 
nefted  like  a.  farce  or  pantomime 


'  they  wear  ffaort  fwords  (like  daggers)  before  them,  which  hang 

*  acrofs  their  flomacht.  They  are  mounted  on  the  fineft  horfes^  with 

*  the  richeft  furniture.  Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  pi  ice 

*  in  quell:  of  tournaments ;  by  which  t  ley  dim  pate  their  fortunes,  and  ' 

*  not  unfrequently  ruin  their  reputation/ — K/iighion  apud  Henry. 

*  Soon  we  mult  prepare  to  fee  thefe  lovely,  thoughtlef>  beings 
lying  in  trenches,  and  partaking  the  dangers  the  joys  of  the  l^e- 
roes  of  invafion  and  rapine. 

•  *  In  the  fixth  of  Edward  I  If.  we  find  a  company  of  men,  ftyled 
vagrants,  and  ordered  to  be  whipped  through  London  for  reprefent- 

ing  fcandalous  things  in  alehoufes,  &:c.  Thefe  nrc  fuppofei  to  have 
h^en  *  Mummers,*  a  fpecitrs  of  performers  in  the  lowell  and  mo'1: 
jcurriious  dramatic  line.  'J'hcy  always  went  maflced  ;  were  lawlefs 
and  proflis^ate  and  were  at  length  profcrlbed  by  a  ilatute  in  tUe 
third  of  Henry  YIW'-'P re/ace  to  Dodjkfs  Old  Plays. 

f  '  Let  us  hear  the  plain  words  of  the  indelicate  Knighton  as  he 
fpeaks  in  Latin :  '  Etiam  ex  tranfverfo  ventrts  fub  umbiHco  habentes 
<  cultellos  (quos  daggerios  vulgo  dlcupt)  in  powchiiis  dcfupcr 
'  impoAtis.' 

F  4  *  LITERATURE. 
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«  1.  I  T  £  K  AT  U.RB. 

*  That  the  thirteenth  and  f  -urteenth  centuries  produced  no  fueh 
pure  and  claflical  Latin  as  that  of  John  of  S^liitury,  Peter  of  B  ois^ 
Jofejsh  of  £yeter>  &c.  is  owing,  it  piay  be  conjeduxedt  to  t|ie  grow- 
ing improvement  of  the  EDguih  language,  and  moie  frequent 
UK  of  it  hj  men  of  learning*. 

<  Greek  and  tlie  Orienul  tongue^  were  almpft  ti>tall7  |ieg]e^ed* 
Not  more  than  three  or  four  perfons  (frys  the  great  Roger  Eacon,  whg 
bitterly  laments  the  tiliadnefB  of  the  i^e)  had  tiuned  their  An^ief  that 
way. 

*  Logic  fuited  the  genius  of  the  era.  It  furni(hed  the  fchoolmen 
with  a  regulated  fubtiiity  which  aided  thcnfi  to  d'fpute  for  ages  upon 
f  nothing.    It  was  therefofe  exteniively  taught,  and  accurately 

Audied 

*  l>ivini£y  had  now  taken  a  new  tu|*n,  and  foarcd  above  the  fcrip- 
tures.  The  fchoolmen  valued  themfelvcs  on  carry. ng  on  their  theo- 
logical improvement;*  without  recourfe  to  either  Tellament ;  and  thofc 
unfafiiionable  fages  who  fiill  ^udied  the  facred  writings  were  (lyled 
in  derifion  ^  Bible«iiien»*  and  could  neither  find  pupils,  attendants, 
or  rooms  wherein  to  read  ledurest  in  any  European  umveriity.— * 

'  The  ciWl  and  canon  law  was  clofely  iludied  by  the  clergy  as  that 
ftudy  led  the  way  ^o  great  employments.  This  was  carried  to  fo 
gfieat  a  length  that  Pope  Innocent  iV.  was  obliged  to  iendfortha 

prohibitory  bull,  left  the  iludy  of  divinity  (hould  be  loil. 

*  The  mathematics  were  generally  neglected ;  and  the  few  who 
attended  either  to  thtm  or  to  the  Oriental  tongues  were  not  only 
flirevvdly  rufpetTled  of  wiiiurg  to  hold  commerce  with  the  prince  of 
darknels,  but  irequently  met  with  painful  obftacles  to  their  itudie^ 
fioni  the  abfurd  fanaticifm  of  the  an^e. 

*  Ailrouomy  and  its  coaneded  iciencc,  that  of  optics,  were  knowa 
to  Friar  Bacon ;  probably  to  few  others.  The  fame  great  man  feems 
to  have  monopoliied  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  chemiftry. 

•  ^  Alchymy,  though  itfelf  a  delofion,  yet,  being  the  known  parent 
of  many  ufeful  inyentions,  muA- appear  on  our  lift.  Perhaps  no 
prises  iefs  interesting  than  thofe  held  out  by  the  adepts  (viz.  an  elixir 
to  cure  all  difeafes  and  to  prolong  life,  and  a  bone  or  powder  which 
iboiild  uaofmute  all  bafer  metals  into  gold),  could  hate  urged  the 


*  *  There  are,  however,  Inflances  of  brutal  ignorance  which  this 
excufe  will  not  reach.  In  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  it  was  ufual  to 
fay,  •  Ego  currit,  tu  currii,  currens  ert  ego.*  In  1276  Robert  Kil- 
warby,  Bilhop  of  Canterbury,  vifued  the  place  and  folemnly  con- 
demned tl  efe  wretched  idioms.  They  met,  however,  with  defenders; 
and  in  12S4  hi?  fuccefibr,  John  Peckham,  was  obliged  to  exert  the 
fame  co.idcmnation  againll  the  lame  expreflioDS,  and  Others  e^uall/ 
obnoxious. — IVo  d's  -'itittquitus^  apud  Henry. 

t  *  That  two  contradidory  piopofitions  might  ea^h  be  prucu'  was 
a  dcgma  ferioufly  aad  carnei^Iy  argued.T-ii/y, 
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ininds  of  men,  in  an  an  age  wholly  occupied  by  folemn  trifles,  po  have 
purfued  any  iludy  with  foch  energy  as  to  acCiSMIiplUll  fu^b  difcoveries 
IIS  the  followers  of  lUchymy  produced 

»  SCULPTURE  AMD  PAINTING. 

*  The  ardour  of  our  Engiifh  reformers,  and  the  party  2eal  of  cur 
civil  wars,  have  left  us  few  perfefi  memorials  of  the  ll;ite  of  fculp'-'jfe 
in  the  early  ages.  Father  Monifaucon  fays,  that  the  art  was  gre.icjy 
improved  during  the  thirteenth  century;  and  Matthew  Paris  writes 
of  V\'aUer  de  Cjiece^kr,  a  monk,  his  contemporary,  as  iiu  adauiable 
^atuary. 

<  The  tbifd  Hennr  was  a  f  zealous  eocourager  of  tbe  arts  i  but  the 
4ocomeiits  wbich  relate  to  his  reign«  though  inierefling  and  curious* 
prove  little  more  than  that  hiOory -painting  had  been  feen  an  Englaad 
before,  his  ttme,  and  that  oil  and  varnifh  were  ufed  by  anlfts  in  co« 
Jouring  canvas  long  before  the  fuppofed  difcovery  of  that  fpecies  of 
painting  by  Van  £yck.  That  artift  died  in  144.2.  And  we  An^  « 
precept  of  Henry  HI.  dated  i239»  for  money  to  be  iiTued  to  Otho 
and  Edward  his  fon  that  they  may  buy  oil,  varnifli.  and  coIoorSi  fat 

painting  to  adorn  the  Queen's  chamber. — Vf^a^lpole* s  An  caotes. 

*  Indeed  there  is  re<<fon  to  believe  that  not  only  the  apartments  of 
the  great,  but  thofe  of  private  pcrfons  were  ornamented  by  the 
painter.  When  Chaucer  .-uvakt  s  from  his  celebrated  dream,  the  gay 
obje(^ts  which  his  iaucy  had  prelciued  weie  vani(hefi«  ana  lie  Uw 

*  $iLYC  on  the  wall  old  pourtrayture       '  * 
Of  horfinen»  banks*  and  hoandis» 
And  hart  dire,  al  fed  of' voundis  ;* 

yvhich  W4S  plainly  enough  a  defcription  of  his  own  bedchamber** 


•  '  For  ini^ance,  tlx  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  feverni  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  dymg.  Many  medicines  of  great  fLi  vice  to 
the  health  and  eafe  of  mankind  were  alfo  found  by  thefe  fantoUic 
phildfophers. 

*.  Among  the  iarcafms  on  alchymy  few  are  more  bitter  than  that  of 
Mr.  Harris:  '  Ars  fine  arte,  cujus  principium  eft  mentirU  medium 
^']sJ>orare,  et  finis  mendicare.'    The  Italians  fay»  *  Non  fidatevi  al 

*  alchemifta  povero  ^  al  medico  ammalato.* 

f  *  That  Henry,  though  liberal,  had  more  zeal  r  an  talle,  ap- 
pears from  a  precept  ot  his  to  the  iherifF of  Hanis  (ciai-u  1236),  di- 
rcfting  him  to  caufe  a  wainfccted  room  at  Wmdfor  CalHa  to  be  *  re- 

*  painted*  with  the  fame  ftories  as  before.'  This  proves  that  paint* 
ing  ezilled  here  in  the  thirteenth  century »  b)it  does  fo  little  credit  to 
the  King,  that  Mr.  Walpple  f  ompaies  it  to  the  charges  which  the 
Roman  Mummttts  gave  to  thofe  Ibip-roafters  who  tranfported  the  Co. 
rintbian  chef-d'oBuvres  of  fculpture  to  Rome  :  *  If  you  break  or  fpull 
f -  chem,'  laid  he«  *  ypu  fl^i  find  others  in  (heir  room/ 
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We  lliall  now  dofe  our  extcads  by  giving  the  reaiSer  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer  as  it  was  in  ufe  during  the  twelfUi  century^  and 
which  he  may  compare  with  that  of  the  fourteenth : 

*  To  this  we  will  fabjoin  the  Lord's  Prayer  givpn  by  Blfliop 
Wilkins  *  as  in  ufe  during  the  iwelftii  century : 

*  Ure  Fader  in  Heaven  rich, 
Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  lich. 
Thott  bring  ns  ihy  michel  bttlsie 
Als  bit  in  beven  y  doe 
Evear  in  yeanh  been  it  alibe. 
That  holy  brede  that  lafteth  ay 
Thou  fend  ms  this  ilke  day. 
Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  done. 
As  we  forgive  ech  other  one  ; 
Nc  let  us  fall  into  no  founding, 
I^e  iheld  u$  from  the  fouie  thing  f  / 

*  To  the  various  fpecimens  of  poetic  di^ion  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  which  have  been  given»  let  ns  add«  in  order  to 
form  a  juil  idea  of  what  change  the  Englifli  tongue  had  undergone 
in  profe,  the  Lord's  Prayer  given  by  Bifllop  Wiikus  as  ufed  between 
^«  1>.  13  and  1400.— Oro/.  Dom* 

*  Our  Fathir  that  art  in  hevcnes«  hallowid  be  thy  naQie>  thy 

kyngdom  come. 
Be  thy  will  done  as  in  hevene  iind  in  eryth  too. 
Gie  us  lias  day  our  breede,  our  daily  iubllance. 
And  forgive  to  ous  owr  debtis,  as  vve  forgiven  to  our 

debtours; 
And  lead  ous  not  Into  temptatioui 
But  deliver  ous  from  yveL   Amen  !* 


A  performance  like  that  bcfVire  us,  which  embraces  fo  exten- 
five  a  province  as  that  of  the  hiilorv  of  Europe,  may  feem  to 
require  fomc  obfervations  on  hiikoric«il  ftudies.    On  the  general 
'  ucility,  and  the  valuable  inftrudtioas,  v/hich  hiilory  ofters>  it  is 


•  *  There  are.certainly  fome  errors  in  the  fpelling,  and  probably  in 
the  date,  fince  Camden  produces  the  lame  prayer  as  one  approved  and 
lent  to  England  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  by  Pope  Adrian. 

t  *  This  l.inguage,  with  a  very  trifling  alteration,  fiill  keeps  its 
jTourd  in  I'.nglanu  and  the  foutfi-rn  dillricls  of  Scoiland,  in  fpitc  of 
the  Nurn'ian  victor's  efforts  to  introduce  liis  own  barbarifcd  French, 
Yet  that  tongue  was  once  gaining  ftrcngth  among  the  Kngllfli  gentrv. 
Elfe  why  the  proverb,  '  Jack  would  be  a  gciUicmaii  if  he  CQuid  fpcak 
'  i'rench  ?* — J,  ds  Tre^w/a. 
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ntelels  to  dwell ;  it  may  not,. however,  be  improper,  to  point  out  . 
fome  of  its  difficulties.* 

The  field  of  hiftory  is  fo  vaft,  the  events  fo  intricate,  and  the 
great  adtors  of  human  nature  fo  numerous,  that* even  the  retired  ^ 
jfcholar  lofes  himfelf  in  labyrinth  of  hiftorical  fpeculation. 
Indeed,  we  have  onlv  to  recoiled  that  the  *  Metbode  pour 
^  etudier  I'Hiftoire'  of  Du  Frefnoy  (the  beft  work  of  its  kind) 
amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  feven  quarto  volumes* 
The  generality  of  readers  have  therefore  remained  fattsfied  with 
forming  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  hlftory  of  their  own 
country ;  and  many,  who  cgnfider  themfelves  as  more  learned, 
:have  only  anempted  to  retain  the  names  of  foreign  monarchs, 
with  fome  of  the  mod  prominent  .events  of  untverfal  hiilory. 
Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  without  fomething  more  than  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  our  own  hiJdory  will  be  but 
imperfectly  under,ftood. 

The  great  difEculty  in  hiftorical  ftudy  is,  therefore,  to  have 
before  us  the  correfponfJing  affairs  of  the  European  world.  The 
intereft  is  felt  more  forcibly  as  cunohry  is  more  amply  gratified; 
und  the  deli2;ht  which  e  ery  hlllorical  purfuit  aiFurds  is  more 
pertccl  as  its  utility  is  more  aiiparcnr.  Hiftory  may  be  read 
with  little  more  advantage  than  ruiiianc. ,  unlcrs  we  rife  from  its 
p.rufal  with  jufl:  aiiJ  clear  notions  of  the  manners  of  the  age, 
the  charaxiers  of  its  celebrated  indiviuuals,  arid  the  caufes  and 
efFedls  of  its  event*;.  To  attempt  ihia  labour  not  only  requires 
all  the  fortit'jde  and  devotion  of  (tudy,  but  that  ingenuity  of  ar- 
rangement, and  thofe  literary  talents,  which  every  ftudent  does  ' 
not  pcffefs. 

The  French  nation,  who  have  generally  preceded  us  in  the 
agreeable  parts  of  literature,  have  to  boait  of  a  work  congea  al 
in  its  plan  to  the  prefent  performance;  we  mean  the  Ahre%e 
Chromh^ique  de  I* Hijioirc  dc  France^  by  the  preiident  Henault, 
This  illuRrious  author  has,  however,  confined  himfelf  to  the 
affairs  oi  his  own  nation;  and  it  remained  for  a  compiler  not 
Icfs  induftrious  in  his  reicarches,  and  a  writer  not  inferior  in  the 
agreeable  m-innc  r  of  detailing  his  narrative?,  to  extend  this  ufe- 
iul  plan,  and  by  embracing  the  amplitude  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
reader  it  alfo  particularly  p  eci  ;us  to  his  own  country. 

Of  fuch  a  work  the  unl  is  exprefled  by  the  plan;  but  its 
entertainment,  it  will  be  fo^nd,  is  at  leaflr  equal  to  its  utility. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  conliders  that  he  is  to  have  mc^x^Ay  a  dry 
chronology  of  events  ;  a  tedious  vocabulary  of  names,  and  the 
<lull  arithmetic  of  dates.  He  will  be  agreeably  d':*ceived,  and 
v.'hen  he  turns  to  this  volume  to  x^^\i^  or  to  compare  a  date, 
lie  v;ill  be  led  into  a  delightful  variety  of  curious  anecdotes, 
and,  what  is  indeed  the  philofophy  of  hiftory,  he  will  be 

familiarifed  • 
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femiliarifed  to  the  biography  of  eminent  chara&rs^  and  the  ge< 
nius  and  manners  oi  the  ag^* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  deliver  our  ientlments  on  the  merits 
of  this  elaborate  performance.  We  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
on  its  utility.  An  abridged  chronology^  on  fo  extenftve  a  plai 
as  the  prefent)  has  long  been  a  defideratum.  The  early  period 
of  univecikl  hiftory  necef&ry  to  be  known,  yet  difagre^able  to 
read,  are  here  given  in  a  plcallng  manner,  which  fxcli^des  tbc 
linneceffary,  and  only  retains  the  ufefuL.  All  this  fpares  the 
reader  of  feniibility  and  tsfte  the  toil  of  getting  through  the  hif- 
tory of  uncultivated  Europe,  where  our  feelings  are  fiiorked  by 
the  barbarous  genius  of  thofe  ages,  and  where  our  fancy  is  but 
little  delighted  with  the  incidents  of  a  rude  and  grofs  people. 

The  periods  of  our  hiftory  which  Mr.  Andrews  was  obliged 
firft  to  treat,  we  confider  as  the  Icaft  interefting,  though  per- 
haps not  as  the  leaft  curious.  The  penetrating  Hume,  when 
be  firR  oti'ercd  his  hiftory  to  the  public,  folicited  their  atten- 
tion by  its  nioit  intereftin  r  parts  j  for  lie  hrft  gave  the  modern, < 
and  nu:  the  anciciit  portions  of  cur  hiftory.  We  do  not  kwr^ 
if  he  did  this  through  the  /kill  of  authorihip,  or  whether  it  vva?' 
merely  accident  that  induced  him  to  begin  our  hiiiory  with  - 
retroo;rade  motion.  The  farther  we  plunge  in  the  remote  pe- 
riods of  our  annals,  the  more  we  are  difguiled  by  a  long  race  of 
cruel  defpots  and  imbecil  monarchs  ;  and  in  the  people,  by 
favage  valour,  a  dark  ignorance,  and  a  barbarous  magnificence. 
■  All  thefe  difquifitions  form,  indeed,  curious  objecfs  of  refearthi 
and  while  we  are  alternately  difgufted  with  the  enormities  of  our 
anceftors,  we  are  inftrufted  by  this  truth,  that  it  is  not  two  cen- 
turies fince  the  human  mind  appears  to  be  regulated  by  fomel 
fyftem,  and  that  an  enlightened  philofophy  has  taught  it  to  a^i 
*  with  its  colle(5ted  powers. 

It  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  our  ingenious  author, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  render  thtfe  unhappy  periods  fo  highly 
ufeful  by  the  extenfivenefs  of  his  plan,  and  entertaining  by  col- 
Iccfing  fo  copious  a  variety  of  intereftnig  ane  cdote.  One  of  fne 
moft  cikntial  merits  in  a  work  like  the  prefent,  is  its  accuracy. 
We  have  examined  th?  work  with  fome  care,  and  have  noti 
been  able  to  dete(Sl  any  material  errors ;  though  were  there 
fome,  it  would  by  no  means  be  inexcufable,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  dark  chaos  which  our  author  had  to  arrange  into  order,  andj 
embelliih  with  li2:ht.  We  ohferve  in  the  Greek  motto  a 
print,  the  word  mais  ftiould  be  mi  as.  But  it  is  more  (Tngular 
that  the  author  fhould  have  omitted  quoting  AriJiGtU*i  Poitidy 
from  which  work  it  is  takep.  It  would  not  have  been  amif^  it 
he  bad  alfo  rendered  it  lefs  enigmatical  to  his  reader!^,  by  rranf- 
lating  the  Greek«  fince  wc  mi$  have  a  Greek  quotation  to  an 
^  ^       '        .  EngJiii 
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^i&luftofy.  We  Hull  perform  for  him  what  he  flioulcl 
ive  done  for  hln^df*  The  meaning  of  that  motto,  which  very 
ippily  defcribes  the  nature  of  the  woric,  is,  ^  That  it  is  the 
right  of  a  hiftorian  to  bring  together  in  his  narrative  the  tranf^ 
aSions  which  pafs  in  various  and  diftant  countries,  provided 
that  he  do  not  confound  their  dates.' — In  p.  433  Mr.  An« 
:cws  mentions  that  '  Sleidan  tranjlated  Froifiart's  Chronicle 
my  faithfully  into  Latin.*  Here  is  a  flight  miftake,  as  Sleidan 
IS  only  abridged  the  memoirs  of  this  charming  romancer.— 
he  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  which  Mr.  Andrews  fays  is  '  only  to 
be  found  in  a  fcarce  and  expenfive  work,*  has  been  copied  by  fe- 
:ral:  it  is  to  be  found  in  Fuller  and  in  Fox  ;  in  Du  Chefne,  and 
her  foreign  writers  on  Norman  affairs.  It  would  not  have  been 
nifs  alfo  to  have  informed  his  reader,  that  every  writer  has 
ven  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  that  it  is  of  little  authority, 
rwe  have  juft  reafon  to  believe,  that  merely  to  flatter  feveral 
milies,  the  copyifts  inferted  names,  and  augmented  it  at  their 
eafure.  But  inaccuracies  like  thefe  are  (as  Dryden  prettily 
{ferves) 

Like  firawi  that  on  the  far^ce  flour* 

He  that  woald  feek  for  pearl  muft  dive  below. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  exprefling  our  approbation 
the  labours  of  this  judicious  author.  He  has  fpared  no 
inful  reftarches,  and  he  has  the  fingular  merit  of  openip^  a 
oil  copious  iburce,  and  often  an  untouched  fpring,  of  anec- 
fes  of  every  kind.  This  volume  Is  a  valuable  acceffion  to 
thiilorical  (heif^  and  will  induce  many  readers  to  attain  a 
lowledge  of  univerfal  hiftoryy  who  would  other  wife  have  re- 
lioed  fatisfied  with  an  imperfe^  knowledge  of  their  own. 
If  author's  ilyle  is  agreeable^  and  his  refledions  liberal ;  he 
plea(aot  without  fmking  jnto  careleflhefsy  and  philofophical 
iboHt  wandering  into  impiety. 


ItT.  ID.  Dofne^c  Jbrndetes  ^  the  French  Nation  during  the 
left  Thirty  Tearh  In^atrue  of  the  French  Revelution*  pp.  445. 
fvo.  jB.  boards.   Kearfley.   London,  1794. 

^HIS  volume,  which  offers  to  our  obfervation  fome  of  the 
'  moft  curious  fcenes  which  have  long  b^en  expofed  on  the 
Ntie  of  the  world,  is  portioned  out  into  ten  great  divilions. 
thefe  the  author  has  fketched  the  manners,  chara6lers,  and 
,'eiled  the  anecdotes  of  the  various  ranks  in  France,  which, 
conceives,  not  unjuftly,  to  have  originally  led  to  the  revolu- 
«.  He  divides  them  into— Philofophers — Clergy — the  Court 
3  '  — Minifters 
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— Miiilucii  arc!  their  Subalterns — National  Levity— Thc:::c! 
AiStors,  &c.—  iiuoks — Louis  XV.— The  Qucca — LuuisXVi 

Conclufion.  '  ! 

In  the  prcflice  we  are  mriic  ncquaiiUed  with  the  nature  ( 
this  intereftirior  volume  id  liicle  wofds: 

*  To  offer  to  the  public  the  anecJotes  of  the  thirty  laji years  wliic 
have  preceded  the  French  rcvolutioo,  is  really  developing  to  the! 
^•ye  the  cnnfes  which  have  led  to  this  cpocha,  too  memorable  in  ilj 
annals  of  the  world.  Thofc  nrnufing  Ikctchrs  may,  perhaps,  er? 
excite  the  curiof^ty  of  the  luoil  indifferent,  and  interelt  the  attCQOCl 
of  the  thinking  reader.  • 

*  It  is  true,  that  when  at  feme  didant  day  the  pencil  of  hiild 
fhall  difplay  in  p^lowing,  yet  faithful  coiours,  the  names  of  the  til 
leaders  who  canuuclcd  die  revolution;  the  motives  vviuca  animad 
them ;  the  means  tlicy  employed  to  enfore  fuccefs ;  the  charaders  i 
the  perfons  who  aflifled  them ;  the  good  they  might  have  operated 
and  the  evils  of  every  kind  they  have  produced ;  pollerity  mil  do 
with  hqrror  and  indignation  thb  part  of  the  hiftory  of  roan,  andwi 
be  tempted,  more  than.  onc6,  to  tear  thefe  pages  from  the  voluo 
Bot,  as  lime  has  not  yet  drawn  away  the  thick  veil  which  concea 
from  tis  the  dark  and  infidions  means  which  have  prepared  thisievi 
lution  ;  as  we  are  too  near.,  or  too  much  Interefted  in  the  events,  j 
jr.di^e  them  without  foir.e  partiality;  as  (to  conFefs  the  truth)  «| 
have  not  the  pen  and  genius  of  a  Tacitus  to  trace  [hem  with  zifi 
and  Ikilful  hand,  we  arc  far — very  far,  from  undertaking  fo  difficj 
a  labour.  We  do  not  offer  the  public  a  hiJiory.\  we  only  folicit  aiisi 
jion  by  feme  light  memoir es» 

*  We  hope  not  to  be  cenfured  for  what  we  have  not  undertake 
Having  long  meditated  on  the  French  revolution,  we  have  beer. Ij 
by  our  leifure  and  inclination  to  difcover,  as  well  as  we  could,  i 
caufes ;  we  therefore  bad  recourfe  to  thofe  foiircetf  which  afoded  j 
intelHgence  of  various  kinds  s  and  we  coUe^ed  in  one  whole  the  m 
which  could  furniih  obje£b  for  reile^lion,  and  often  enable  us  top 
sooncewith  fome  certainty  on  for  important  an  objed*  Aporti 
of  thefe  fafts  tvc  now  offer  to  the  pubtic.  They  certainly  will  6 
thofc  emotions  of  indignation  which  we  too  often  have  experiencei 
and  they  will  generoufly  beftow  a  fympathetic  (igh  on  the  unhapj 
French,  who,  with  a  genius  more  brilliant  than  folid  ;  a  govtr 
ment  devoid  of  energy  ;  a  nobiiity  without  moderation;  men  oi  - 
ters  witiitjut  principles,  or,  to  cxprefs  ourfclves  more  corre^Iv.  n 
principles  deilrudive  of  the  fecial  order;  have  themfelves  led  loi 
ruin  of  theii'  kingdom;  and  have  made  it  bleed  through  alii 
veins.' 

The  following  anecdotical  obfervatiofi  on  the  pHiLOSOPHflj 
merits  attention: 

*  That  the  philofophers  who  were  fo  clamorous  for  tohraflon,  w<! 
themfelves  by  no  means  tolerant^  appears  by  the  follo'.ving  anecdo^ 
The  ^reai  monarch  of  Fruiiia  thus  exprtiT^d  liimiblf  ou  the  fubjefl' 

religi<^ 
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tieliglous  toleration;  I  never  will  conflrnin  opinions  on  matter.^  of  rc- 

♦  ligion.    I  dread,  of  all  other.s,  religious  wars.    I  have  been  fo 

*  fortunate  as  that  none  of  the  fe^ls,  who  reiide  in  my  ftates,  )iave 
«  ever  difturbed  the  civil  order.    We  muft  leave  to  the  people  the 

♦  obje<5ls  of  their  belief;  the  form  of  their  devotion;  their  opinion?, 

•  and  even  their  prejudices*    It  is  for  this  reafon  1  have  tolerated  the 

•  pricll^  and  monks,  in  fpite  of  VoliaifC  and  d'AIcmbert,  who  have 

*  quarrelled  with  me  on  this  head.   I  have  the  greateft  veneratioa 

*  for  all  our  modern  philofophers ;  but  indeed  I  am  compelled  to  ac* 
'  knowledge^  that  a  geittral  feleration  is  not  the  predominant  virtue 
'  of  thefe  gentlemen.' 

'  It  is  very  curious  to  obferve,  t\at  iht(t  fbtlo/ophers$  whowercf 
hicoflantly  compoftng  fine  declamations  agalnil  the  horrors  of  war» 
and  painting*  with  all  the  glow  of  a  rich  colouring,  theinjuflice  of 
perfecutions,  were,  among  thcmfd^^  ci,  \\\  a  ftate  of  cternn!  warfare  and 
hifatiablc  perfecution.  It  is  true,  philofophers  fire  with  no  cannon, 
tnA  tie  to  no  ftake.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  affaulted  each 
Other,  evinced,  that  had  they  cannon  o?;  il  ikcs,  their  adverfariei 
would  have  been  or  fuddenly  dellroycd,  or  flowly  burnt.  Their  in- 
veteracy was,  indeed,  confii>ed  to  an  epigrapi,  or  what  they  called  a 
diatribe ;  but  an  epigram  or  a  diatribe  may  Ihew.the  fame  defirc  of 
inhumanity  and  defpocifm  which  tyrants  on  the  throne,  or  in  the 
church,  have  exerciied.  Of  many  of  the  pri^oate  charafters  of  thefe 
philofophers,  we  have  rarely  favourable  teftimonies  of  the  perfedioir 
of  their  fyftem;  but  we  mu^  learn  to  diflingailh  between  tne/'fvar^ 
fbilojbphersi  too  many  intriguers  and  defigning  men,  diflionour  the 
name.  The  diiFerence  is  great  between  fuch  philofophers  as  Mira- 
I  b  211,  Boulanger  and  La  Mettrie,  to  Rouffeau,  d'Aiembert,  and 
Montefquieu.  Voltaire,  who  has  been  called  Micromegas  (little* 
great)  mull,  as  ufual,  be  placed  between;  often  actuated  by  the  inte- 
reded  and  bafe  motives  of  the  onCi  he  had  often  all  the  fuUime  view& 
and  philanthropy  of  the  other/ 

The  whole  article  refpe£ling  ^he  Clergy  is  replete  with  in- 
formation. Their  chara(3:ers  and  internal  did  c  ids  are  ftrongly 
pi-^tureJ  ;  a;: J  the  whole  offers  to  our  clergy  an  u  tnii  able  leflbn 
of  vaiuaolc  inflru^Stion.  The  Otres  were  mofl  tembly  opprefled 
by  the  higher  prelates.  Uui  author  has  the  iuiluwing  curioiiS' ' 
particulars ; 

*  Among  the  many  important  caufes  which  produced  the  revolv- 
tion,  is  to  be  numbered  tliat  of  the  perfecuted  proteli'ants,  and 
(he  continual  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  opprefi,  or  rather  to  annihi/ae^ 
l^e  race.  In  France,  the  proteltanu  {^s  in  England  the  diifenters) 
were  depfivcd  of  their  privileges ;  and  a  marriage  between  a  pro* 
<e!''-''.r;t  and  a  Citholic  did  not  hold  good.  Often  did  the  papal  thun- 
der  rcfound  from  the  pulpit.  In  1785  a  preacher  at  Paris  I'trongly 
exhorted  the  good  people  of  France  to  conftrain  their  protcflant 
fellow  citizens  to  educate  their  children  in  the  catholic  religion  ;  by 
thi§  means,  obfcrved  tiie  furious  prelate,  the  future  generation  will 
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be  punfiid,  and  the  iL-hoU  race  will  be  finally  extinguiped,  Tliis  fa- 
fiatic  (can  it  be  be  credited  ?)  made  friends  by  this  dreadful  exhor- 
tation, anion q-  a  part  of  the  clergy.  Such  rrjaxinis  were ,  however, 
the  lall  ilruggks  of  the  expiring  ccclefidilical  fadion  of  i  racce.  The 
froteftants  have  greatly  contributed  towards  the  revelation ;  and  it  is 
theiii»  perhaps,  who,  lUkder  the  prMe^OA  NecLer,  himlelf  a  pro* 
leftant  and  their  patrODf  who  have  been  the  ftcret  fprings  of  thai 
treatment  which  the  catholic  clergy  have  received. 

'  It  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that  the  higher  clafs  of  the  tkrgf 

•  opprefled  the  hwer»  Thefe,  confii^ing  of  an  army  of  Cures  and 
yiteira^  had  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  peopU ;  and  it 
is  but  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  oppreiTed  would  not  fpeak  favoar- 
ably  of  their  oppreflbrs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  archbiihops,  the 
bifhops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  painted  in  their  true  colours;  and 
thai  tiicir  indigent  agents  did  not  fee  without  indignaDon  the  lazy 

■  opulence  and  unevangeiical  voluptuoufnefs  of  their  lords.  They  pro- 
cured all  the  public^itions  at  Paris  againil  them,  and  induftrioufly 
commufiicated  and  explained  them  to  their  pariihionerd.  Necker 
was  fo  ilrongly  pei  luaded  of  the  power  which  the  Uwer  clergy  pof- 
feiTed  over  the  teepJe,  that  he  £iid,  when  in  place,  '  It  is  with  the  ^ 

*  Uwr  tttrgy  tiiat  I  will  homiliate  thefe  emrSuals  and  orMifitpt,  and 

*  inll  Tiduci  thtm  to  what  they  were  in  the  primstiw  ehureh*  Htf  - 
never  renounced  thia  projeH;  and  this  projed  has  been  fnlly  ac« 

COmpliihed ! 

*  The  French  biihops,  during  the  dofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV^ 
snd  the  whole  of  that  of  Looit  XVL  were  divided  into  admioiftrative  ^ 

and  evangelical  biihops. 

<  The  former  were  fuch  as,  without  any  right,  bufied  themfelves 
in  the  management  of  the  kingdom  and  its  finances :  thefc  meddling 
prelates,  always  abfent  from  their  diocefes,  commonly  refided  in  the 
metropolis ;  crowded  in  the  antichambers  of  miniiVers,  cringed  in  the 
gallery  of  Verfailles,  and  er.tered  into  all  the  intrigues  of  courtiers. 
'1  hele  biihops  caballed  to  obtain  the  richtft  benefices;  they  wafted  in 
pleafures  the  patrimony  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  abandoning  the 
care  of  their  diftri^  to  fttbaltem  hands,  and  imperionily  prelcribcd 
to  their  clergy  the  laws  of  refidence^  which  themfelves  infringe  in 
fo  fcandatous  a  manner.  At  their  head  we  muft  place  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie»  who  was  all  his  life  ambitious  of  the  ad  mini  (1  ration  of 
affairs,  and  when  he  obuincd  it,  not  only  difplayed  a  perfe^  igno- 
rance of  all  government,  but  hallened  (lijl  more  the  fail  of  that  of 
JPrance,  by  completing  the  diforder  of  its  finances. 

*  The  latter  were  religious  pontiffs  conftant  refidents  in  their 
diocefes,  daily  occupied  in  upholding  rdigicn  and  manners,  by  their 
leiTons  and  their  example.  The  number  of  thefe  was  extremely 
foiall. 

*  In  a  word,  it  appears  that  one  par!  of  the  French  ecclefiaftics  were 
more  corrupted  than  any  branch  of  the  government.  Thofe  who 
com^fed  this  party  enjoyed  enormous  revenues,  which  they  diffipated 
in  a  lazy  and'efiemlnate  opulence,  and  were  uniformly  the  antipodes 
of  decency  and  morality.  At  court  intriguers ;  at  Paris  libertines  s 
and  in  their  diocdes»  defpots.' 
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Tbt»  follomng  anecdote  of  the  irregular  UUoYiiy  of  the  adula- 
Itre'CoiU^eiers  of  France  wilLamufe: 

'  In  the  fummer  of  1775,  tl^c  Queen  being  ^vgKcA  in  a  brown 
luteflring,  the  King  good-humourctliy  obfcrvcd,  it  was  *  couleur  de 
'  puce^''  the  colour  of  Hcas ;  and  inllantly  every  lady  would  be  drell 
in  a  kiteftring  of  a  ilea  colour.  The  mania  was  caught  b)  the  men  } 
and  the  dyer:*  in  vain  exbauded  th^mfelves  to  fupply  the  hourly  de- 
mand. They  diftinguifiied  betivecn  an  old  and  a  young  flea«  and 
they  fubdivided  even  the  lhades  of  che  body  of  this  infe^;  the  belly, 
the  back}  the  thigh,  and  the  head»  were  alt  'marked  by  varying 
lhades  of  this  colour.  This  prevailing  tint  promifed  to  be  the  fafliion 
of  the  winter*  The  venders  of  iilk  found  that  it  would  be  pernicious 
to  their  trade;  they  therefore  prefented  new  fatins  to  her  majefty, 
\vh'),  h'iving  chofen  one  of  a  grey  afh  colour,  Monfieur  exclaimed, 
that  it  was  the  colour  of  her  majijjyt  hair !  Imm'^d'aiely  the  fleat 
ceafcd  to  be  favourites,  and  all  were  eager  to  be  drelt  in  the  colour 
of  her  majefty's  hair.  Servants  were  lent  off  at  the  moment  from 
Fontaiablcau  to  Paris  to  purchafe  velvets,  rateens^  and  cloths  of  this 
colour.  The  current  price  in  the  morning  had  been  forty  livrcs  per 
ell»  and  it  rofe  towards  the  evening  to  the  price  of  eighty  to  ninety 
livres)  This  anecdote*  frivolous  in  appearance,  proves  that  if  the 
French  k-ug  then  had  better  iriews  and  more  good-fenfe  than  his  pre*' 
dece^or,  the  court  was  iiill  the  fame  as  nader  Louis  XV.  little^ 
trtfiing,  and  volatile. 

'  Such  was  the  continued  demand,  that  fome  of  her  majefiy*i  hatr*^ 
was  aftually  obtained  by  bribery^  and  fert  to  the  Gobelins,  to  Lyons, 
and  other  manafa^ories,  that  the  exad  ihade  might  be  caught.' 

We  have  an  extraordinary  anecdote  relative  to  the  choice  of 
a  Minister,  the  authenticity  of  vi^hich  we  know  not;  but  it 
gives  a  ftrong  reprefentaLion  of  the  vaciUalion  of  the  late 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  trifles  which  often  determine  the  fate  of  a 
nation : 

'  We  fliall  attempt  to  defertbe  the  fitnation  of  Lotiis  XV  r.  at  the 
moment  the  youthful  monarch  afcended  the  throne.  Lctiis  XV.  dies* 
A  prince  of  only  twenty  year^  fuccccds.  At  firll  he  had  no  other 
council  than  the  advice  which  the  late  dauphin,  his  father,  had  lef^ 
htm  in  his  own  hand-writing.  This  precious  gift  was  not  to 
opeaed  till  the  fon  was  fcatcd  on  the  throne.  'Louis  XVT.  with  all 
imaginable  ardonr,  haftcned  to  open  the  manufcript,  that  he  might, 
with  a  relin^ious  v  r;cration,  perform  its  contents.  He  obicrves.  that 
his  father  advifes  him  to  invite  to  court,  for  his  Mentor,  iVI.  de 
Machault,  as  the  mod  able  perfon  to  direil  his  (leps,  when  the 
weight  of  FGyahy  raould  fall  upon  him;  at  a  period,  when  the  only- 
means  to  fupport  it  could  yet  be  a  reditude  of  intention,  and  a  defire 
of  benevolence.  Faithful  to  the  wifhes  of  his  father,  the  youthful 
Leeis  immediately  takes  a  pen»'  and  writes  the  following  letter  to 
M.  de  Machavlt : 

£Nc.  nsY.  VOL.  XXIV.  AUG.  1791.  ^  '  Cholfy, 


.  Dmifik  Jn£cd§ti$  $f  tki  Fremb  Natim* 

*  Choify,  nth  May,  ^774, 

*  IN  the  juft  grief  which  overwhelms  mc,  ant^  which  I  partici- 
pate  with  all  the  kingdofn,  I  have  great  duties  to  fulfil ;  I  am  king, 
and  this  name  includes  all  my  obligations.  But  J  have  only  twenty 
years,  and  1  have  not  acquired  all  the  knowledge  neceflary  for  my 
fituatton ;  and  alio  I  muft  not  fee  anjr  Of  the  mlnifters,  fince  they 
have  all  been  with  the  king  daring  his  contagions  diftemper.  The 
confidence  which  I  repofe  in  your  probttj,  and  your  profound  know* 
ledge  in  aflrairs»  indnces  ne  to  deure  you  would  aflift  me  with  your 
advice.  Come  as  foon  as  yon  can  poifibly«  and  yon  will  do  me  a 
great  pleafure* 

•  LOUIS/ 

*  M.  de  Machaolt  merited*  in  every  refped,  the  confidence  of  the 
young  monarch*  He  had  long  been  the  minifter  of  finances  and  of 
law  under  Loois  XV.   It  appears  that  he  had  been  difmiited  firom 

'  his  employments  in  the  reign  of  the  preceding  monarch,  becaufe  he 
was  dcfurous  of  obliging  the  clergy  (that  nomerpns  and  untaxed  body 
in  the  Hate)  to  pay  the  taxes  like  other  cictzena.  Louis  XV.  had 
fupported  him  for  fome  time  againft  his  enemies;  but  the  ecclefi- 
allical  cabal  repeated  their  efforts,  and  Louis  XV.  yielded.  Since 
his  dirmiffi''n  M.  de  Machault  lived  on  his  eltate  in  the  det'pelt  re- 
tirement, crteemed  by  every  honeil  man,  aod  hated  by  tlie  clergy. 

*  There  now  remained  nothing  warning  but  the  dircftion  of  the 
letter  to  fend  it  to  M.  Machault;  but  whether  it  was  a  natural  limi- 
dity,  or  a  defirc  of  confirming  the  goodneis  of  his  choice^  Louis  XVL 
went  to  bis  annt  Mademoifclle  Adelaide«  communicates  to  her  die 
intentions  of  his  father^  and  fiiews  the  letter  he  had  in  confequence 
written,  but  not  addrefled.  The  prlncefs  approves  his  condo£t*  and 
even  defires  her  nephew  to  fend  off  a  courier  immediately  with,  the 
letter.  The  K'ng  unfortunately  keeps  it  back  fcveral  hours.  Ma- 
demoifelle  Adelaide,  as  molt  ladies  would  naturally  do»  informs  her 
femile  fuite  of  the  choice  of  the  prime  minif^^^r.  The  news  darts  like 
liglitninc/,  and  the  alarm  is  fpread  among  the  courtiers.  Every  one 
aiTioi  g  this  fycophantic  fwarm  dreaded  the  integrity  and  the  aultere 
virtues  of  the  uiinifter  now  to  be  called  as  the  pilot  cf  the  realm. 
Soofi  intrigue  is  put  in  mouoii,  and  corruption  iollovvi; ;  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  are  offered  to  a  lady  (who  was  well  known  to  have 
a  great  inflttence  over  the  mind  of  the  priocefs),  if  (he  was  to  be 
fuccefsftil  in  changing  the  choice  in  favour  of  M.  Maurepas.  Thi.% 
gentleman  had  been  miniller  at  the  juvenile  age  of  fifteen*  and^d 
been  difmi/Tcd  at  thirty.  He  po/fcifed  a  fund  of  intrigue  ind  good- 
nature ;  although  now  advanced  in  life,  he  was  known  for  having 
lived  a  life  of  difiipation,  and  to  be  of  a  temper  pliant  to  all,  while 
he  rcn:>ained  in  office,  ivl,  de  M-.urepas,  in  a  word,  was  the  perfon 
adapted  to  the  views  of  thcfe  courtiers,  dcnrous  of  prolonj^ing  the 
abules  of  the  late  rei<^^n.  1  he  hundrea  thouiand  crowns  tempted  the 
lady  of  honour,  and  ih^  adroitly  infmuated  to  the  princefs,  that  the 
choice  of  lie  Machault  would  not  fail  of  offending  the  clergy; 
that  in  confeijucncc  the  commcncefiicnt  of  the  new  reign  vs  ould  be 
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fionn^:  In  fliort,  (he  contrived  to  alarm  Mademoifelle  Adelaide  1' 
this  princefs  hallens  to  diiclofe  her  anxiety  to'the  Kin^,  and  the  vn- 

Ibrtuaate  Louis  XVI.  naturally  tlmid^  and  now  dreading  theconfe- 
daertces  of  this  his  firft  ad  of  royalty,  he  fioithed  by  dire£tiog  the 
rame  letter  to  the  Count  dc  Maurepas! 

'  it  was  thus  that,  in  his  firft  flep  towards  the  throne,  he  fell  into 
a  net;  and  this  firit  error  was  the  fertile  fource  of  a  thoufand  others. 
The  old  Maurepas,  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  Immediately  thought 
it  neceffary  to  fecure  friends,  who>  in  extolling  him  every  where, 
concurred  in  nianuaiiiing  him  in  the  place  uf  great  vifier.  To 
augment  their  number  he  bought  them  in  'all  modes.  To  fome 
he  gave  penfion* ;  for  othen  he  made  new  offices ;  and  by  thefe 
means  haftened  the  ruin  and  deficit  of  the  finances.  What>  indeedj 
had  this  nobleman  done  to  be  raifed  to  the  important  poft  of  piime 
aunifler  ?  He  poflelTed  great  gaiety ;  wrote  epigrams ;  was  a  lover 
of  every  kind  of  frivolity  and  diflipation  \  and  no  man  loft  by  being 
his  friend.  He  was  an  accomplifhed  gentleman,  but  an  unfkilfui 
miniiier.  Such  a  premier,  therefore,  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  the 
difToIute  courtiers  of  Vcrfpilles.  Such  fatal  confequences  never  arpfe 
from  changing  the  ad(^ds  of  a  letter.' 

.  There  are  various  particulars  relative  to  their  late  majefties 
of  France ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  concluded  by  an  c&y  on 
the  imds  of  anecdote  which  it  contains. 


Tliis  volume  h^.s  claims  on  the  public  attention.  It  is  formed 
<if  materials  very  little  known,  and  ^n.ven  in  a  fprightly  manner, 
I  We  find  feveral  particulars  relative  to  eminent  men,  and  living 
characSters,  which  are  of  a  very  interefting  nature.  It  oft'ers  to 
the  mind  abundant  food  for  fpcculation  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of  domcftic  fcenes,  which 
feem  not  to  be  drawn  at  fancy,  but  taken  from  the  real  fcenes 
of  human  life,  as  it  appeared  in  France,  in  the  palace  of  Ver-» 
lailles,  the  cabinets  of  miniflers,  the  theatres,  the  ftreets,  he. 

The  preface  is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance  j  and  we 
muft  remark,  that  the  conclufion  appears  to  be  the  produiftion 
of  the  fame  pen.  The  work  is,  indeed,  faid  to  be  the  joint 
compofition  of  ft'veral  writers:  this  may  be  the  fi<5l;  but  we 
have  to  lament,  that  the  authors  have  thought  proper  to  form 
an  apology  for  their  inaccur?xies  and  haile.  The  work  is  in- 
corrcftly  printed,  and,  v/hat  is  worfe,  often  incorredlly  written. 
The  writers  poflcls  a  very  lively  fancy,  and  a  facility  of  ftyle, 
which  they  have  abufedj  for  the  compofition  of  this  work  often 
rifes  into  the  moll  poliflied  diilion,  while  at  other  times  it  vio- 
lates the  moft  obvious  laws  of  grammar.  The  intrinfic  merit 
of  the  work  will  preferve  itfclf  from  n* glecl  j  but  we  have  to 
remind  all  writers  who  appear  to  place  their  merit  on  the  velo- 
city of  their  peni  that  this  is  but  a  puerile  es^ultation,  and  wh ^-h 
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(licws  not  fa  much  an  abundance  of  fancy,  as  a  deficiency  of 
judgment.  Our  authors  have  given  piouis  of  happy  t^ie  us  ;  but 
WC  muit  remind  them,  th*it  tht^ie  is  a  refpect  due  to  thejnftlves 
and  the  public,  wiuch  they  have  not  appeared  to  revercrxe  la 
this  ii)genious,  aod  eotcrcaiAing,  but  inaccurate  peiformaixce. 


Art*  IV.  Th§  rational  and  improved  Pra&ice  if  Phyfa.  In 
Four  Fohtmit.  By  WtUtam  kmley^  M,  D.  Manbtr  of  the 
Vniverjity  of  OxjcrJy  the  Royal  CoUtigi  of  P by f dans  m  Uindan^ 
and  rhyfician^  to  the  St,  Mary  U  Bono  infirmary,  8vo« 
jl.  IIS.  ^d.  in  boards,  each  Volume  containing  above  500 
Pages,  fine  Paper.  Newbery,  and  Hookhani,  Bond^Street, 
London,  i794t 

^TpHE  four  volumes  before  us  contain  a  variety  of  medical 
^  erudition,  chiefly  of  the  pra<^ical  kind,  which  is  the  refult,  as 
the  author,  fciy-,  of  Jong  experience  and  reflediion. 

The  intentions  of  the  whole  worit,  fays  the  author,  are  to  in- 
troduce new  principle?  of  theory  and  pradlice,  founded  on  many 
hundreds  of  anatomical  demonftrations ;  on  the  late fi:  philolb* 
phical  improvements;  and  on  many  abftrufe,  yet  clear  iiKluclive 
reafonings.  From  thtfe  fources  more  eft'c£tual  mclht;ds  of  re- 
moving many  difeafes,  than  hitherto  have  been  promulgated,  arc 
ard3ntly  inculcated. 

No  fixed,  fvftematic,  narrow  methods  of  treatment,  taught  in 
the  fthools  by  perl'ons  of  confined  pcnius  and  limited  experience, 
are  propoftdi  but  the  practice  is  eoiuinually  to  vary,  according 
to  c:)nj!itution'^  dtpf^  a^e^  fexes,,  clhriatey  Sec.  hz.  lor  nuriLiriC 


to  he  rational  itiid  iiiCLLl J u}^  muiL  accommodate  iifeU  to  a  va- 
riety of  incidents  and  eircumitancc.^j  undirccrnll'lc  to  the  inex- 
perienced ;  but  well  comprehended  by  thoIc  ikillul  phyficiaiis 
vvho  are  not  warped  by  temporary  delufions,  nor  interefted  in 
th  -  pr  n:otion  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  cf  the  moment. 
''1  ;.e  r  Hiinon  routine  of  medical  pradlice  is  eafily  acquired  by 
in:  :::,d  m.mory,  with  little  learning  an  J  genius-,  but  to 
pp!  ce'^  e  whnt  is  defedVive,  and  apply  what  is  exccliciit  in  the 
art.  rc  -  .'irf '  ni ore  meditation  than  fome  men  are  inclined  to 
giv'' ,  m  .  r:'c:  '.o  develope  the  knotty  club  cf  -/Efculapius,  &c. 

A*-  "he  f  -.'c'cs  of  rcafoiiing  adopted  by  the  author,  in  n.any 
p?.)  '.s  .  :   h  ■  v  f.r'is,  may  appear  new,  particularly  to  thofe  who 
V*'''  'C :  iv/ 'r t:d  to  reafon  logically,  it  mav  be  neccllary  to 
giv<;  ^  ,    r  {/xpUiiatioa  of  the  mamier  in  whidi  tli^e  reaibnings 
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Firft.  The  anatomical  ilructarc  and  phyfiology  of  the  pnrts 
or  fiinclions  are  explained  in  dirtcicnt  treat  (es,  by  cuiinccisd 
favti  uLid  reiifoairigs,  as  far      wltl-  thought  expedient. 

Secondly.  From  the  appcaia  ccs  afrcr  d:ath,  tt,c  impedi- 
ments and  morUiil  aftcctions  that  iuici  happened  m  life  are  at- 
tempted to  be  arcert?.incJ  in'  inductive  reafonings. 

Thirdly,  Propofition^  fi  oin  tlif  (c  d  urces  of  true  intelligence 
are  fortiicd,  in  nK:ny  iiillaficc^,  boL.i  theoretical  and  pra^^lical. 

Fourthly,  f  rom  confidering  the  origin  and  magnitude  of 
difeafes,  explained  by  the  foregoing  means,  their  It  ages,  real 
and  probable  t^ffwiSls  in  the  living  human  body,  are  ail  the  prog- 
noftic^  difcovered,  and  what  bcnchts  may  be  expected  f'  om  the 
art  of  medicine  in  various  difeafes ;  by  which  fac^s  and  reHec- 
tions  rational  cxpe6lation4  are  encouraged,  and  raOi  bo^llings 
and  irrational  promifes  difcountenanced :  medicine  thus  con- 
ceived and  pradifed  ftri»£^iy  adheres  to  truth  and  realon. 

Fifthly.  By  concentrating  all  the  foregoing  facls,  and  con- 
fiderin^:,  from  long  and  pa(l  experience,  the  force,  power,  and 
probable  coidcqaences  of  a  difcafe,  wtth  its  flages — whether  it 
be  chronic  or  acu^e;  the  age,  fcx,  Ihength,  and  con!Htu  j'>n,  of 
the  ind'vidual  affected,  are  akertained  the  powers  and  mode  lie- 
ceflary  for  the  removal  of  the  caufes  of  difeafe. 

Sixthly.  In  the  eh  fftion  rf  remedies,  thofe  that  are  impor- 
tant are  adopted  and  prefcribed,  where  they  can  be  exhibited 
with  fafety  and  rationality  to  the  patient;  and  tailiaUve  method^ 
of  treatment  are  n:  ver  propoled,  but  in  cafes  wherein  radical 
cures  c.mnot  be,  w iXX\  a  ny  h<»pes  of  fuccefs,  attempted. 

Amongft  the  great  variety  of  prefcriptioijs  for  the  robvR  and 
Ji^yirf^  pale  and  deb'flitatsd.^  irri^abl>:  or  more  tjrpid^  &ic,  there 
sre  few  which  tiie  author's  own  experience  has  not  proved  fafe 
and  e6iicacious  in  the  CiUes  and  under  the  circumlUnces  they  are 
reco»nmendcd  *. 

It  has  always  been  confidcred  the  duty  of  a  phyfician  to  act 
on  clear  principles  and  with  energy,  or  not  a6t;  and  to  be  al- 
u  ays  more  folicitous  to  attack  a  d  leafe  by  eificiciaus  remedies, 
than  to  pie  .fe  the  p  tient's  tafte  at  the  hazard  of  life,  or  the  in- 
jury of  the  conllitution.  l^hc  ordering  trifiin;^  fafmc  and 
iweetejK'd  dr.iughts  vvhcrn  dif^rdcrs  d^Mnund  the  molt  decided^ 
powerful  (practice,  is  a  dif^race  to  the  aitj  Jfd  ffi  modus  in 

  I  I    ^'   *-       -f    ■■      ■  ^  ^  

•  There  \$  certainly  a  great  di(Fw*rcncc  in  the  coniUtutions  of  dif- 
ferent patients :  fome  abound  with  Jfttmt  others  with  a  fuper-abub* 
dance  of  ttd  particUt  tn  the  blood ;  the  fat  fapefabound  with  the 
leao  not.  Will  any  confined  fyftem  be  adequate  to  this  diverfity? 
didUi&ve  of  mental  ditferenees.  ... 
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The  mind  cf  a  phyfician,  fjys  the  author,  ftiould  be  always 
difccud,  and  ardently  animated,  to  attack  the  caufcs  of  difeafc, 
and  be  ccvated  fupcricr  to  the  difficulty  medicine  has  to  en- 
counter. '  Timidity  or  raOinct's  are  equally  dangerous  in  the 
treatment  of  many  morbid  afFeclions:  the  former  frequently 
lofes  the  fairell  oppc>rtunit:es  of  laving  lifej  the  lauer  is  the 
cunipa::ion  ct  ignorance  and  emp'ricifm. 

Several  expri-irions  in  thii  prcfvice,  and  perhaps  in  difFtrent 
parts  of  the  work,  may  appear  to  be  warm  a:iJ  too  animated; 
th  ■/  an*,  however,  the  clFulions  of  a  miiid  itrongly  attached  to 
the  medical  piofcffion,  aiiJ  ciercrmined,  if  pollible,  to  eradicate 
fomc  p;  cj  idices  that  nave  long  prevailed.  To  thofe  who  afHrm, 
that  the  truth  is  7iot  to  he  fp^.kcn  at  ail  tirirs^  it  might  be  aii- 
fwtred,  that  in  a  politica],  bat  not  in  a  moral  nor  medical  view, 
.luch  diflngenuous  rclL-ive  m  ly  be  expedient.  The  i"ijhie£^8  on 
which  medicine  tic  ts  arc  the  prefcrvaiion  of  hcakh  anu  the  lite 
of  man,  in  which  h'aniar*ity  caimot  exhibit  too  much  fuxerity. 

To  each  \'olurnL-  is  added  a  confpcctus  cf  its  contents, 
containing  a  bnef  view  of  the  dcfic/n  ami  fcope  of  the  work,  its 
principlc>j  rcafonin.  s,  a;;d  piactice:  irotn  thtfe  we  have  le- 
Icctcd  the  follow.nj^  Ipecimens  ;  though  it  mult  be  confcfled, 
they  give  but  an  iiiadtc^uaic  idea  ut  the  author'^  fcience  aixi 
laudable  intentions. 

The  fiifl  volume  contains  the  methods  of  preventing  and. 
curing  female  uiiealcs^j  applicable  to  diiicienC  ages  and  confiH 
tutions. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  milky  bieaii  during  lying-in*  in- 
HaH^.rations,  abfcefTs,  fchirrus,  and  cancers. 

An  account  of  the  preparations  the  author  has  ufed,  thei? 
dofeS)  prefcriptions,  &c.  in  cancerous  cafes. 

On  paiiiaiing  fymptoms  of  cancers  of  the  womb,  &c.  when 
the  radical  cure  is  not  attempted. 

On  pretenders  t9  fscrets  in  the  cure  of  cancers,  and  how  their 
deceptions  and  ign (prance  may  he  detected,  to  prevent  im- 
pofition.  •  * 

A  review  of  the  methods  cf  treating  cancers  for  two  thoufand 
years,  expofiag  many  errors  of  various  authors. 

Two  letters  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  medical  vanityj 
with  a  remarkable  cure  of  a  caocer  of  the  womb,  and  obje<^ons 
to  the  ufe  of  hemlock. 

On  the  furor  uterinus,  with  new  obfervations. 

A  treatife  on  hyftei  ic,  nervous,  and  hypochondriacal  diieafes* 
with  numerous  prefcriptions,  ^'c,  '  | 

Symptoms  and  various  complaints,  common  to  the  nervoul 
and  v^ilctudinarians,  &c.  under  fifty  diftind  heads,  methodicallj 
arranged  according  to  the  natural,  vital,  an4  animal  fuQ^ioilft 
tiieu:  adions,  defeds,  and  remedies. 

/  '  Till 
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The  fecond  volume  commences  with  a  treattfe  on  madneft 
and  fuicide,  in  which  many  opinions  formerly  conce  ved  on  the 
lbul*s  operations  on  the  body,  and  the  body  on  the  foul,  are  re- 
futed }  and  it  is  proved^  By  numerous  dtile6tions»  that  madnc-fs, 
melancholy,  &c.  and  fuicior,  are  all  caufed  by  ^tfy  difeafe  \  and 
that  whoever  commi  sjulcide  is  always  non  ampos  mentisj  and  in 
a  ftate  of  ai^ual  infanicy.  Thig  part  finifhes  with  two  curi'  u$ 
letters  wriue»i  by  Hippocrates  on  the  fuppofcd  madneis  of  De- 
mocritus,  tranflated  by  the  autnor  from  the  Greek,  (hewing 
fom^  original  notions  on  tHe  btr  ng  the  caufe  of  madnefs,  &c. 

{T ruth  vindicated^  or  the  fptcfic  differences  of  mental  difeates 
afcertatned,  with  queftions  for  juries  to  determine  what  is,  aod 
what  is  not,  madnefs  \  with  a  brief  defcription  of  his  majeily's 
mrwus  phtenfy^  di4wn  from  the  government  reports,  ^c* 

On  convulfions  and  fpafms,  letha  gy,  apopL-xy,  arid  pally^ 
with  feveral  new  theoretical  and  praatcal  obfervatinns,  pre* 
icriptions«  &c.  and  the  treatife  on  dogs  fyppofed  m^/f;  for  in 
this  treatife  the  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  diforder  called 
hydrophobia  i^  a  feveriOl  delirium,  not  madnefs ;  and  he  deli- 
vers many  profound  reafoningj^  on  the  fubj^£l,  and  (hews  the 
abfurdity  of  many  fchemes  to  cure  this  diforder,  with  new  and 
more  rational  modes  of  treatment  by  ligature,  fcarification  above 
the  bite,  ablution,  keeping  the  wound  as  a  running  fore;  and 
demonftrates,  by  difleftions,  5cc»  th&t  the  difeafe  is  of  a  putrid 
.  tendency,  and  requires,  hodi  for  prevention  and  cure^  the  moft 
powerful  aotiputrefeents* 

Tlie  third  volume. — A  treatife  on  all  the  diieaies  of  the  eyes, 
eyelids,  inflammations,  blindn  fs,  &c.  from  all  the  different 
caufes,  and  cure,  either  by  remedies  i  ternal  and  external,  or  by 
operations;  with  a  variety  of  nrw  prefcriptions  for  every  diieafe 
of  the  eyes,  &c«  The  (kilfiil  application  of  fpeclacles.  to  difFcrent 
ages,  and  to  dtflferem  formed  eyes« 

A  {hort  treatife  on  electricity  ;  * 

J,  A  view  of  authors,  and  eledrical  operations, 

2.  The  diforders  afcertained  in  which  eledtricity  may  be  u(e- 
ful,  as  palfy,  rbeumatifm,  gutta  ferena,  ulcers,,  &cc.  with  the 
probability  of  electricity  being  ufeful  in  pulmonary  confump* 
tionf;,  in  dejeCHon  of  ibirttt  from  a  north*eafterIy  wind,  accom- 
panied wirh  moifture,  &c.  A  (hort  anatomy  or  the  brain  and 
nerves,  ihewmg  where  and  how  elei^tricity  ihould  be  applied  in 
various  cafes  of  diieafe. 

In  the  fourth  volume. — I.  A  treatife  on  ulcers  and  ulcerated 
legs  w  rhout  reft,  by  removing  the  fcoibutic,  or  other  caufcs, 
from  the  con{litucion>  with  internal  remedies  neccfiary  fur  thefe 
purpofes. 
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a.  A  treatile  on  the  caufes  and  eyre  of  ihe  malignant,  uke- 
rated  foic  throat. »  An  cxtraofdirinry  cure  Objedt  ons  to  ihe^ 
common  methods— .1  he  certain  and  fuccefsful  modes  of  curing 
thfS  diforder  applicable  to  the  cure  oH  all  putrid  fevers,  yglhw 
fever,  fmall  pox,  with  purpla^  he. — The  neceflary  domeftic 
management  of  patients  in  putrid  fore  throats  or  fevers,  with  an 
append  x  proving  the  fatality  ot  putrid  dijeafes  to  be  often  owin|r 
to  improper  treatment. 

This  part  contains  the  real  caufes  of  deaths  in  fcarlet,  putrid 
fjvers,  &c.  which  are  the  improper  ufe  of  bUeding^  fuieating^ 
g'V'Ng  faline  rmedifSy  purges^  fiooLrsy  diluting  drinks^  as  ^rifx«> 
water^  uay  &c.— The  methods  of  treating  thefe  terrible  difeafes,  at 
likewife  the  jail  hofpital^  and  all  putrid  alFe^ions,  as  fuccefsfully 
pradifed  at  the  St.  Mary.le«Bone  InBrmary,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  equally  efficacious  in  even  the  plague  iifelf* 
The  ravages  putrid  difeafes  make,  are  a  difgrace  to  the  art ;  but 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that,  while  obftinacy  prevails,  fays  tho 
author,  in  favour  of  the  old  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes,  mankind 
wilt  be  facrificed,  in  ^^pnearance^  fecundum  artemt  but,  in  reality, 
fecufidum  error  em  prefundum, 

»  * 

Medical  Adoice  to  the  Army  and  Ndvy^  wiA  Prefer iptieus 

.  in  Sngijh, 

On  difeafes  that  happen  at  fea — Pleurify  and  inflammation  of  . 
the  lttng$«*AcuTe  inflammatory  fever,  coughs — Of  fluxes— On 
fcurvy — ^Remarks  on  the  cleanlinefs  of  (hips — On  the  difeafes  of 
America,  the  Weil  Indies,  and  hot  climates— Rules  for  the  prefer^ 
Tatton  of  health  in  hot  climates,  in  all  feafons— On  intermitting 
fevers— The  putrid  nervous  fever^On  the  putrid  bilious  and 
yellow  fever<-^The  putrid  fore  throat— The  method  of  treating 
gun-fliot  wounds  in  hot  climates— The  locked  jaw— A  lift  m 
'  remedies  neceflSiry  for  fea  voyages,  and  hot  climates— Modes  of 
preparing  remedies— Prefcriptions  for  various  purpofes  inEn^idl 
^«On  the  acute  rfaeumatifm— the  dropfy  and  jaundice. 

This  may  be  confidered  partly  as  a  family  book.  The  ma*  . 
nagement  of  the  fellmfevery  that  hatf  made  fuch  havock  in  die 
Weft  Indies  and  America,  in  which  countries  the  author  has 
been,  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  wifli  to  preferve  their  healthy 
or  cure  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates.  The  common  mode  of  at* 
tempting  the  cure  of  the  yelhw  ftver  is  cenfuredj  and  the  author 
produces  another,  which  has  proved  more  fuccefsful^  not  ool^ 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  fome  ftw  inftances  at  the  St*  Mary« 
le-Bone  Infirmary* 

* 
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A  Treatije  on  Diet. 

General  obferVatlons  on  the  defe^  of  authors  on  diet— On 
digeftton  and  chylificatton—hunger  and  thirft,  &Ci— how 
body  is  nourUbe<^— the  incrcafe  and  growth  ot  the  body*— th^ 
decreafe  of  the  body  tivold  age — ^defeif^s  in  the  foregoing  func« 
tionSf  which  caufe  depravations  of  the  blood,  and  various  dif- 
eafds-^bfurdity  and  crudty  of  parents  in  treating  children,  &c«. 
&c.-^foods  in  general^meats  and  drinks,  &c,— ^vegetable,  ani- 
nal,  -culinary,  on  kitchen  furniture^vegetable  foods*^ 
their  virtues  and  ufe-- >the  abufe  of  fruits— vegetables  ufed  xa 
times  of  fcarcity— animal  foods — ufes  and  abu(e-*poultry — in<« 
ied-eacing  bird$^fi(b-eating  birds^fiih — condiments  or  things 
ufually  eaten  with  meats,  &c. — fait,  its  ufe  and  abuie^ vinegar 
and  acids — fweet  condiments,  fugar,  &c.^waterS"-*falubriou$ 
and  infalubrious— beer,  ales,  ^c.-'-'their  uies  and  ill  qualities-t- 
wines, and  their  qualities— »wines  faturated  with  lead, and  noxious 
quality— how  difcoverable— acid  wines — ^fweet  acid  wines—* 
9uftere  wines—French  fweet  wines— Tokay  wine — acids— fpii- 
rituous  liquors— milk^fweet  drinks— warm  drinks,  as  tca^ 
cofiee,  chocolate,  punch,  ice, — broths  and  foups. 

Foods  for  infants,  and  different  ages  through  life;  air,  for  the 
healthy,  lick,  valetudinarians,  and  (edentary,  and  adapted  to  the 
diiFprent  conilitutions  to  be  found  in  nature,  upon  an  entire  new 
plan,  &:c. 

In  the  different  parts  of  the  volumes  are  difperfed  feveral 
hundreds  of  difledlions,  and  the  refult  of  fome  thoiifands,  collec- 
tively delivered,  to  prepare  the  minds  cf  the  profciTion  to  advert 
10  tbele  and  iimilar  fad<,  in  order  to  aboliOi  all  reafonings  that 
have  not  truth  and  dem  rdrations  for  their  fupport,  as  well  as 
all  practices  that  are  inefficacious  or  inconfiftent  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes*  The  whole  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Scbola  Meduina^ 
&c.  no.w  ready  for  publication,  the  author  fays,  is  conduced  on*' 
this  plan;  and  it  is  hoped,  in  time,  the  whole  art  medicine 
may  fpeak  a  new  language;  a  language  hitherto  unknown^ 
founded  in  demondrative  truths  and  juft  obfervalions.  If  the 
different  obj edits  the  author  has  in  view  be  but  accomplifliedy 
many  profe£onal  error<;  will  foon  be  aboli(hed|  and  the  improve* 
ments  of  experienced  phyficians,  inftead  of  receiving  unmerited 
oppoiition  from  interefted  cotemporaries,  or  virulent  competi- 
tors, will  be  aniently  embraced ;  when  fa6fc',  reafoning,  and  re- 
peated «(peri8nce»  Inall  have  eftabliflied  their  curative  utility. 

. '  •  .  *  ... 

\^  Tq  be  coatinu£dt  J 
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Art.  V.     j4  Treat 'fi  on  the  frrors  avd  De feels  of  Aledical  Kdu~ 
cation  \  In  uchich  tn  c  coj.ia  'iKid  Oift-rvationi  on  the  Afenns  of 
correcting  them     By  Trc^nas  fVttherSy  Ad,  D.  PhyjlLi::n  to  the 
York  County  Hcff>it\i>'  and  Public  Difpenfary,    pp,  1 34.  8vO.  2S. 
Murray,  Lonaun,  1 794. 

^T^HIS  work  bCi::n>  with  an  introuuclion  of  near  twenty 
^  pa:^c5:,  to  ftievv  the  n'^rciiity  of  fludy«ng  medicine  as  a 
•  Icienci^,  and  the  many  diladviiitages  a  practitioner  imifi  feel 
who  dv-pcnds  only  cn  nis  own  experience.  After  enforcing  an 
union  of  the  clofeft  obfervation  w  th  the  beft  diireftrd  theories 
'and  the  molt  lyltcmatic  education,  the  author  opins  his  fubjc^k 
by  remarking  th  fe  caiifes  which  preclude  the  polTibility  of  the 
intenfcft  applicari<'n  ever  producing  a  fuccef'-fLil  practitianor, 
Thcfe  ure  warit  of  capacitv,  and  want  of  health,  viz.  either  an 
original  delicacy  of  contlituuon,  or  a  deficiency  in  any  of  thofc 
organs  of  fenfe,  the  fiCC  ufe  of  whuh  is  ell^n  al  -o  the  difcrimi- 
natton  of  difeafcs,  or  attendance  on  the  fick..  N  xt  tollow  fome 
remarks  on  the  de^ciency  of  neccflary  preliminary  and  orna- 
mental karning.  l^his  is  fitd  to  confift  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Englifh  languages,  m;.thematics, 
hiftory,  logic,  rhct  ric,  and  belles  lettres ;  natural  hiftory, 
which  the  author  diftinguilhes  from  natural  philofophy  and  mo- 
ral philof ophy.  Thefe  remarks  arc  followed  by  fome  refle£^!on9 
on  the  inconveniencies  medical  ftudents  are  liable  to  from  en- 
tering at  univcrfitits  without  thi^  previous  knowledge  ;  and  alfo 
the  difadvantages  under  which  a  phyfician  muft  apj.ear  who  is 
only  capable  <  f  converfing  on  his  own  profeilion,  A  caution  is 
added  againft  too  clofe  an  attenrion  to  any  favourite  purfuit  not 
necefiarily  coiinecled  with  medicine,  or  that  is  liktly  to  en^rofs 
the  mind  of  the  (tudent,  wh.>re  ultimate  objei^  fhould  be  the  im- 
portant fcience  he  has  undercaken. 

The  want  of  med  cal  lorning  is  next  confidered.  This  leads 
the  author  back  to  a  few  remarks  on  th^  nccclTity  of  preliminary 
learning;  after  which  he  recommends  botany  and  chemiitry, 
and  dwells  longer,  in  proportion  to  their  imp  ortance,  on  ana- 
tomy, m.ireria  inedica,  and  the  inftitiittons  and  pr«5tice  of  me- 
dicine. Among  the  gentrai  rcfiect-ons  which  follow  this  di- 
vifion  of  th  *  work,  the  author  particui.  rly  recommends  an  at- 
tendance on  med  ral  focieiies,  as  teachaii^  a  vouno;  man  to  ar- 
range  his  facts,  excrcife  his  reafoning  power^,  and  diitrull,  or 
learri  to  eftmiate  juflly,  h  s  own  acquirements.  While  the 
clofeft  indurt  v  a.ui  appl  cation  are  ximu  cnf  rced,  and  the  ftu- 
dent  is  further  rcniiii  1  d,  that  rvQw  thefe,  wuh  the  alliltance  of 
geniuSy  are  iului&cieat  to  form  the  prat^itioaer^  unlcis  (u&cieni 
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time  be  allowed  for  that  progreffive  improvement,  without  wbicJl 
an  art,  altogether  praiical,  can  never  be  attained. 

The  laQ:  divifion  of  the  work  contains  ittvsoLtks  on  finu  njtbtr 
defeats  and  abufes  of  education,  aridng  from  various  caufes. 
Thcfc  are,  ift.  *  The  want  of  religious  inftru^ion the  nc* 
ccirity  of  which  the  auth ur  much  iniifls  upon.    2d.  *  The  not 
^  fixmg  at  a  proper  age  concerning  the  profelfion  to  be  foJ- 
'  lowed:'  in  this  it  is  confidered  not  onJy  as  neceffary  for  a 
youth  to  determine  early  on  the  profeilion  of  medtcinei  hut  alfi> 
on  the  branch  of  the  profe&on  he  means  to  engage  in«  jd.  ^  Oa 
«  too  great  indulgence  in  recreations,'  fuch  as  mufic,  drawing,' 
dancing,  fencing,  card*^,  dice,  billiards,  &c.    On  thefe  fubje^ 
we  meet  with  many  moral  remarks  on  diffipation  and  gaming, 
whicht  as  Parfon  Adams  obferves,  would  not  difgrace  a  ibr* 
mon.    Tbe  medical  iludent  i$  alfo  ini^ru£t^-d  what  games  of 
hazard  it  mod  becomes  him  to  attend  to.    Whiil  and  Quadrille 
are  recommended  as  the  moft  ufeful  $  piquet  and  backgammon  ' 
come  next  in  order,  with  many  other  equally  important  remarks* 
4thly«  Among  the  abufes  of  medicaJ  education  is  next  e  iUi- 
merated  tbe  attendance  on  public  lectures,  that  are  impsrfed  or 
incorred.    This  is  rather  confidered  as  a  caution  to  tbe  di« 
re^ors  of  univerfities  than  fludents;  and  many  ufeful  hints  fel- 
low relative  to  the  choice  and  condu<St  of  a  proieilor.    5thly.  An 
irreiiftible  attachment  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  is  faid  gready 
to  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  medicine.    This  leads  the  au- 
thor into  a  fort  of  very  concife  hidory  of  the  early  ages  of  me-  • 
dicine.    6thly.  I'he  undue  latitude  that  is  fometimes  given  to 
the  vU  medicatrtx  natura.    This  the  author  advifcs  the  ftudent 
to  eftimate  with  caution,  neither  truding  too  long  to  thoie 
fymptoms,  which  may  deceive  him,  nor  internipting  too  early 
thofe  efforts  which  may  prove  falutary.    ythly.  The  young 
practitioner  is  advifed  never  to  be  backward  in  afking  the  aflid* 
ance  of  his  feniors  in  all  difi&cult  cafes.    This  he  is  cautioned 
not  to  defer  too  long ;  and  a  variety  of  inducements  are  judi- 
ctoufly  held  out  to  pc  fuadc  him  to  repeat  thenn  as  often  as  he 
finds  it  necefTary.    8thly«  The  fe^s  and  divifions  among  phyii* 
.  clans  are  faid  to  have  ever  proved  of  pernicious  confequence  to 
the  caufe  of  medicine ;  ^  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  contradi^ion, 
f  and  preventing  free  inquiry,  disgracing  truth,  and  vi^orioufly 
<  adopting  falfchood.'   Hence  are  faid  to  arife  party  animofities, 
and  leaders  of  feib,  who  have  been  hurried  away,  by  their  un«> 

foveroable  paffions,  beyond  uil  bounds  of  common  decency  and 
,  ifcretion.  Among  thefe  are  indanced  Paracelfus,  who,  though 
a  man  of  fenfe,  had  fo  great  an  averfion  to  G^len  and  Hippo* 
crates,  that  be  ordered  their  writings  to  be  publicly  burnt  as 
afelds  lumber.    laSHy.  The  frec^uent  praAice  of  regular 

prai5titioners 
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pra<5litioners  f  Uing  noftr  m^,  or  qua  k  medicines,  is  juilly  re* 
probated;  and  f  me  renurks  t'c  l  ow  on  the  credulity  oipat:ent^^ 
and  the  plaulibility  of  quack  medicine  vendeis; 


Having  given  this  f:;eneral  abftiact  of  the  work,  we  need 
hardly  remark  how  liLile  novelty  is  contained  in  it.    If,  how- 
ever, we  find  little  to  commend,  it  muft  be  allowed  we  find  lefs 
to  objcdi  to.    Perhaps  too  great  a  ftrefs  is  laid  on  that  general 
education,  the  attenticn  to  which,  coniidering  the  (hortne(s  of 
life,  is  hardly  confident  with  the  complicated  nature  of 'medical 
inquiries.    To  make  the  complete  phyacian,  it  is  ncceflary  the 
icience  {hould  engrofs  the  whole  man,  not  only  as  an  objc<5l  oF 
emolument  and  honour,  but  of  grat  fic.ition  alfo*.  But  the 
pleafing  recreation  arifing  from  the  lighter  fciences  t$  too  apt  to 
afford  fources  of  'amufemen%  which  render  laborious  refearches 
into  nature  either  irkfome^  or  at  bed  only  fecondary  objeds.  it 
is  true  the  author  haf.  given  a  caution  againft  too  clofe  an  at- 
tention to  any  branch  of  burning,  merely  urnantentili  but  if  a 
pbyfician  is  to  have  a  ftight  knowledge  of  them  all,  may  it  not' 
endanger  that  fmattering^  which  is  too  apt  to  make  coxcombs 
jnilead  of  polilh-rd  gentlemen.    Perhaps  fome  of  our  readers 
will  think  the  pafiage  on  Reltgi$  M(di€i  too  long.    But  as  this 
Is  not  fo  much  an  objed:  of  criticifm  as  opinion,  we  fhall  leave 
it  to  make  a  (hort  remnrk  or  two  on  the  fucceeding  head. 

It  is  certainly  advifeable  for  every  practitioner  to  begin  his 
fludies  at  as  early  an  age  as  po.Tible  :  but  many  valuable  pra6lt«  - 
tioners  have  undertaken  the  rrofedion  at  a  late  period.  Among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  iiluilrious  Bocrhaave,  and  the  lare 
ingenious  Dr.  John  Jebb.  We  fhould  ftill  more  object  to  the 
Witbor*s  opinion,  that  the  diitin^^  branch  of  the  future  pra£ti* 
tioner  fiiouid  be  determined  on  at  an  early  period  of  his  (i:udies. 
It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudies 
0iould  be  purfued  by  the  phyfi.  i-m,  the  furgeon,  and  even  the 
apothecary.  To  each  is  the  health  of  their  patients  entrufted  \ 
and  no  precife  line  can  ht  d  awn  between  cafes  acute  and 
chroniC)  chirurgical  and  medical.  A  ftudent  properly  inftrucled 
will  qualify  himfelf  for  either  department,  and,  according  as  his 
profp^tts  or  inclination  may  afterward?  hx  him,  will  dire;5l  hii 
future  applications.  The  remarks  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
irrefiitible  attachment  to  the  works  of  the  anrcients,  are  much 
out  i  f  time.  That  blind  attachment  is  no  longer;  and  perhaps 
the  fault  of  the  prefem  day  is,  that  Hippocrates  is  not  fufficiently 
attended  to.  Nor  can  we,  wirh  any  fat»sfa£tion,  fee  the  names 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  alfociated  together,  as  if  equally  wor« 
thy  of  the  Audent's  attention.    We  trui^  his  profeflbr  will 
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;  teach  him  better.    As  to  the  fc(Sis,  and  th  ir  leaders  among  . 
'  phyficians,  we  think  our  author  again  fomewhac  out  of  time* 
:  Tnat  there  is  too  great  a  refpej^  paid  to  names  in  medicine,  as 
,  well  as  in  all  other  fcienceS)  is  certainly  true ;  and  not  lefs  fo 

that  there  is  a  difpofKion  to  undervalue  the  re^  difcoverers  of 
I  truth.  This  is  lb  natural  in  old  practitioners,  and  even  pro- 
I  fefibrs,  that  no  one  can  either  wonder  at  or  doubt  xU  I'he  ad- 
I  vice,  therefore,  to  the  medical  ftudent  Ihould  be,  to  take  care 
I  how  he  is  led  away,  by  great  names^  to  adopt  opinions  founded 
I  on  fads  be  ought  carefully  to  examine  forbimfeir;  or  how  he 
I  gives  credit  to  the  reprefentation  given  by  profeQbrs  of  the  opi- 
i  nions  of  other  writers  or  teachers,  without  reading  or  hearing 

them  himfelf.  It  cannot  be  queftioned  but  that  many  earl/ 
I  mifconceptions  are  formed  by  the  reprefentation  of  profeflbrs, 
I  which  are  never  after  obliterated.  We  woul J  therefore  parti- 
I  cularly  caution  young  (ludents  to  coniider  their  profeflbrs  not 

as  the  raen  who  are  to  teach  them  a  fcience  which  can  only  be 

learned  by  pradice  and  oUervation,  but  as  guides  to  fiicilitate 

and  dlre<^  their  ftudies. 


Art.  VI.  Expertmenis  on  the  Generation  efAir  from  Wat er\  to 
which  are  pr  efixed^  Experimmts  relating  to  the  Decompofitkn  of 
dephlogijiicaied  and  infiammahU  Air.  From  the  Phtltfophical 
Tranfaeiions^  Vol  LxXXl.  p.  113.  By  Jofcph  PAefiUyy 
LL.  D.  F,  S.  ^c.  p.  39.  8vo»  is.  Jobnibn.  jUon« 
don,  1794. 


'T^HIS  Ihort  pamphlet  Dr.  Priefiley  dedicates  to  the  members 
of  the  Lunar  Society  at  Birmingham  ;  a  fociety  into  which 
religion  and  politics  had  no  admiffion,  philofophy  alone  en- 
grofiing  their  attention  j  the  iofs  of  which  the  Dodlor  regrets, 
as  well  as  the  occation  of  it. 

The  experiments  are  prefaced  by  the  Do£^or*s  reafon  for 
publiQiing  them  in  this  mamier,  without  ofFering  them  to  the 
Royal  Society,  as  ufuat ;  which  is,  that  two  of  his  friends,  men 
of  refpe^lability,  having  the  moft  ample  tedimonials  in  their 
£ivour,  or  recommended  by  others,  the  moft  fcientiiic  members 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  by  himfelf,  havrng  been  reje£ted  by 
the  Socjety,  merely  on  account  of  their  political  principles,  the  * 
Do£(br  concluded,  that  any  communication  from  him  would  be 
no  longer  acceptable.  To  thefe  experiments  are  prefixed  the 
Do6lor's  laft  communication  to  the  Royal  Society;  as  he 
wiihes  this  publication  to  contain  all  his  papers  not  contained 
in  the  laft  edition  of  his  philofophical  works,  in  three  volumes, 
or  In  his  hiftojv  of  elcdricity ;  and  whatever  he  may  • 
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^publifh  of  this  kind>  he  propo(c8  to  give  in  the  fameforQly  tftst 
the  different  articles  may  in  time  make  another  volume. 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  give  a  particular  analyfis  of  the  paper  of 
experiments  relating  to  the  decompoHlion  of  dephlogifbtcated 
and  inflammable  air ;  that  having  been  already  feme  time  before 
the  public  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfa^ions:  it  will  be  fuffictent 
to  fay,  that  in  it  trie  Do<9or  chiefly  labours  to  fupport  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  very  cloubtful  whether  pure  water  be  ever  formed 
by  the  union  of  dephlogiflicated  and  inflammable  air;  but  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable,  that  water  is  only  the  bails  of  thofe 
kinds  of  air,  as  well  as  of  every  other. 

The  prefence  of  phlocifticated  air,  as  fome  have  fuppofcd,  he 
prov  es  to  be  not  neceffary  to  the  produdion  of  the  acid,  which 
the  Doctor  had  always  found  in  the  refiduum,  when  thofe  two 
ail  5  were  exploded  together  j  and,  when  purpufely  mixed  with 
them,  it  rcQiaincd  undltcrcd  bv  the  prucefs. 

He  next  obferves,  that  if  there  be  a  furplus  of  dcphlo^iilicatcd 
air,  the  refulr  is  always  the  acid  liquor;  th  .t,  on  the  contrary^ 
if  there  be  a  furphis  of  inflammabk-  air,  the  idult  of  the  cxpk - 
fioii  !s  iin^pl)'  Welter  ;  hut  conf'  frcs  that  he  is  by  ao  means  able 
to  ailign  any  rL..r>u  for  thiS  diflci cjce. 

The  Doctor  tnen  gives  his  experiments  on  the  generation  of 
air  from  water,  wiiich  he  thinks  give  fome  infight  into  the 
conftitutiofiai  difpcrcnce  between  vapour  and  air  j  and  aifo  into 
the  origin  of  our  ainujlphere. 

He  obferves  that  heat,  in  i  huent  or  fixed  ftate,  is  eflential  to 
the  conftitiit'on  of  all  kinds  o^  air,  as  fcems  to  be  general!)-  taken 
for  granted;  and  that,  in  fome  procefles  for  tiie  formation  of 
dcphlogifticated  air,  light  is  equally  neceffary. 

The  circumftancc  which  led  the  Doctor  to  give  particular 
uttention  to  this  luhjcct  was,  that,  in  diftilling  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  he  CouvA  that  air  v/as  produced  uniformly  to  the  laft; 
and  confequf  ntly  was  not  merely  expelled  by  heat  from  the? 
water,  but  was  actually  formed  in  the  procefs:  and,  in  the 
fubfequent  experiments,  he  found  that  when  (team  was  made  to 
iflue  from  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  was  received  in  water,  every 
bubble  of  fteam  collapfed  into  a  fmall  bubble  of  permanent  air, 
generally  nuich  purer  than  common  air,  and  not  a  mixture  of 
dcphlogiflicated  and  inilaiiujuible  air;  for,  in  that  cafe  a  lighted 
candle  would  have  produced  an  cxplofion;  iratead  of  which  it 
burned  exacllv  as  in  atmofpheric  air,  only  fomething  better. 

When  the  lleam  was  made  to  ilVuc  from  under  mercury,  the 
quantity  of  air  produced  was  greatly  diniiniflied ;  and  when  the 
pipe  was  covered  with  water,  fo  that  the  fteam  was  condenfcd 
before  it  reached  the  orifice,  little  or  no  air  was  produced:  but 
wh€o  the  end  only  of  the  cube  was  covered  with  water,  at  a 
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medium  between      and  -f^  of  the  bulk  of  the  water^  tflUuif . 
Irom  tt  in  the  ftate  of  fteam,  was  converted  into  air ;  and,  in 
general,  more  atr  was  produced  when  the  fteam  was  made  to 
pafs  through  a  red-hot  well- glazed  earthen  or  copper  tube,  filled 
with  bits  of  earthen  ware,  • 

In  ordet*  to  afcertain  whether  the  air  produced  was  realljr 
formed  from  the  water,  or  only  expelled  from,  an  intimate  union 
with  it,  the  Do£ior  contrived  to  ufe  the  fame  water  repeatedly, 
confined  by  mercury.  He  filled  long  glafs  tubes,  dofed  at  one 
end,  partly  with  water  and  partly  with  mercury,  the  open  ends 
being  immerfed  in  mercury.  The  water  in  the  tubes,  above 
the  mercurv,  being  converted  into  fteam,  by  means  of  heat, 
every  bubble  of  ftcam  coUapfed  into  a  bubble  of 'permanent  air; 
and  when  that  was  thrown  out,  by  repeating  the  procefs,  more 
air  was  always  generated;  and  the  longer  the  tubes  had  been 
expofed  to  heat,  the  mor^  air  was  found  in  them ;  and,  that  the 
common  atmofphere  might  have  no  acce&,  the  air  was  let  out 
whtfn  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  were  immerfed  in  mercury.  In 
Ihort,  the  Dodlor  could  not  help  concluding,  that  the  whole  of 
any  quantity  of  water  is  convertible  into  air  by  means  of  heat; 
for,  from  Kibfequent  experiments  tn  vefTels  and  tubes  perfeiSlly 
opaque,  he  found  that  light  was  not  neceilary  in  the  procefs. 

Agitation  greatly  promotes  the  difcharge  of  air  from  water, 
when  the  air  ifiiies  not  from  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  gja(i, 
but  from  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  water:  and  the  fiill  eSe^s 
of  the  agitation  does  not  appear  immediately,  buf  about  half  a 
minute  after  ^  and  in  this  cafe  light  feems  to  have  no  influence. 
The  Dodor  thus  proceeds,  p.  37 :  *  Since  the  atmofphere  con- 

*  fifts  of  both  dephlogi flicated  and  phlogifticated  air,  or  fomethi ng 

*  equivalent  to  a  mixture  of  the  two,  it     evident,  from  the 

*  preceding  experiments,  that  (unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  both  the 

*  pblogi/iic^  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  qnuphlogi/iic  principle,  to 
^  pafs  thro  i^n  the  glafs  together  with  heat)  water  muft  contain 
'  both  thofe  elementary  ingredients;  which  is  an  idea  which 
^  neither  myfelf  nor  the  French  chemifts  had  formed'  of  it; 
^  fince,  according  to  them,  it  confifis  of  dephlogi fticated  and 

*  inflammable  air  ;  and  phlogifticated  air  (or,  as  they  call  It, 

*  avLote)  is  a  fimple  element,  not  contained  in  water,'  &c. 

He  concludes  with  obierving,  that  the  conftitutional  dif- 
ferences of  natural  fubftances  depend  as  much  upon  the  morle  of 
arrangement  of  their  elements,  as  upon  the  elements  themfelves, 
concerning  which  we  know  nothing;  and  by  what  means  we 
can  ever  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  confeflS»  he  has  not 
the  lead  idea. 


Dr.  Prieftlcy,  in  the  papers  of  experiments,  of  which  an 
malyfis  is  now  given,  feems  to  be  fo  bewildered  in  unccrtaintiesj^ 

as 
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as  to  have  fomctimes  forgotten  to  make  ufe  of  his  reafon ;  hence 
he  raifes  difHculties  where  none  exid,  and  draws  conclufiofit 
which  his  own  experiments  and  his  own  words  contradid!. 
He  fays,  p.  ii,  *  I  cannot  help  thinking,  hov/cver,  that  the 

•  experiments,  &c.  are  decifive  in  favour  of  the  compofuion  of 

*  an  acid  from  dcphlogiiiicatcd  and  inflammable  air »  and,  there- 

*  fore,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  air  neceilarily 

•  compofing  wuter  cannot  be  well-founded;*  and  again,  p.  12, 
he  fa5's,  *  what  1  fhali  now  alledge,  however,  will  make  it  very 

*  doubtful,  whether  p'in»  water  be  ever  formed  by  the  union  of 

•  dcphlogifticatcd  and  inflammable  air/  And  then  he  tells  us, 
p.  i6,  17,  &c.  that  he  can^. at  will,  cither  produce  water,  or  an 
acid,  from  the  decompofition  of  dcphlogifticated  and  inflamma- 
ble air ;  and  that  an  acid  is  only  produced  when  there  is  not  a 
•fufficicnt  quantity  of  inilaoimable  air  mixed  with  the  dephlo- 
gifticatcd  air.  Water,  then,  is  confefledly  produced  by  the  com- 
buftion  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflamm.  blc  air ;  and  that  water 
only  obtains  a  f  niall  portion  of  uncombined  acid  when  there  is 
tnore  dephlogifticated  air  than  the  inflammable  air  is  capable  of 
fiiturating.  It  appears  equally  furprifing  that  Dr.  Prieftley 
fliould  not  fee  the  fimple  truth,  as  that  he  ihould  fo  palpably 
Contradi(Sl  himfelfj  for  dephlogifticated  air  certainly  does  hold 
an  acid  as  its  bafis,  as  is  evident,  analytically,  from  its  decom- 
pofition by  phofphprus,  fulphur,  &c.  &c.  and,  fynthetically} 
from  its  being  fo  readily  formed  of  nitrous  acid  when  expofed  to 
the  a£lion  of  Ere  or  light.  When,  therefore,  it  is  exploded  with 
an  infufficient  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  it  produces  water 
vith  an  evident  acidity;  but  when  there  is  a  fufficient  propor* 
tjon  of  inflammable  air,  they  together  form  pure  water  \  the  in- 
flammable air  being  then  capable  of  neutraliflng  all  the  acid  in 
the  dephlogifticated  air. 

T'his  is  not  only  evident  to  every  one  who  will  think  for  him* 
felf,  but  it  is  alH)  perfeclly  ccnfiftent  with  what  is  known  to 
every  chemift,  that  an  alkali  will  faturate  an  acid)  for  that  the 
inflammable  air  contain;;  an  alknli  as  its  bafis,  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this,  that  volatile  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  may  be 
converted  Into  pure  inflammable  air  ^  therefore  there  is  nothing 
furpriiirig  in  its  neutrnlifing  the  acid  in  dephlogifticated  air, 
when  they  are  mixed  in  jull  proportions.  Since,  therefore,  the 
*baiis  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  demonftrably  an  acid,  and  alkali 
can  be  readily  f  rmed  into  inflammable  air,  their  combining 
with  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  the  rieutral  refiduuro,  water^  is 
not  only  known  as  a  fn6^,  but  is  alfo  evident  as  a  confequence  ; 
«and,  as  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  is  equal  to  the  .w^ig^^ 
of  the  acid  and  alkali  thofe  airs  are  known  to  contain  as  their 
baftS)  the  Dodor  has  no  foundation  whatever  for  fuppofing  that 
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the  water  produced  was  contained  hi  the  gafes,  as  tl^eir  baieS| 
and  was  all  that  p-ave  them  weight.  ' 

With  rcfpecl  :o  the  convertibility  of  water  into  atmofpheric 
air  by  means  of  hc^t,  Dr.  Prieftley  only  relates  the  expc?rimcnts, 
fro.'ii  wliich  he  concludes,  that  wattr  may  be  entirely  converted 
into  a  permafient  air,  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  at- 
mofpherci  withoiit  attempting  to  explain  it  by,  or  reconcile  it 
with,  his  owrt  theory,  if  fuch  he  can  be  faid  to  have.  He,  how- 
ever, briefly  (liew  ,  that  it  is  contradi{^ory  to  the  principles  of 
M.  Lnvoifier ;  bccaufc,  according  to'  his  theory,  azote,  or 
phlogiiiicated  air,  docs  not  enter  into  the  compofition  of  water; 
but  if  water  is  convertible,  by  mcLins  of  caloric,  into  atmofpheric 
air,  and  that  is  compofed  of  azote  and  oxygen  with  caloric ; 
then  azote  docs  enter  into  the  compofition  of  water ;  and  confe- 
quently  M.  La voi  Tier's  theory  is  erroneous,  and  his  laboured 
nomenclature  a  little  premature. 

If  v/e  dived:  ourfelves  of  every  theory,  and  think  with  the* 
mind  nnbiaiied,  perhaps  the  difficulty,  in  this  cafe,  siay  not  be 
fo  g<"eat  as  it  appear?  to  be.  Dephlorrifticated  and  inflammable 
air  produce,  by  being  exploded  togeiher,  heat  and  water — water 
and  heat  together  form  dephiogifticated  and  phlogiftic^.ted  air— 
the  ditterence  then  appears  to  be,  that,  by  the  explolion  of  in- 
flammable air  with  dephiogifticated  air  to  form  water,  that  in- 
-  flammable  air  is  converted  into  phlogifticated  air,  or  into  fome-  - 
thing  cafilv  converted  into  phiogifticated  air  j  vvh'ch  is  by  no 
means  an  unufual  occurrciice,  as  is  evident  frcm  fomc  of  the:  • 
experiments  which  Dr.  Pr'eftlcy  at  preient  ofters  to  our  con-^ 
fideration,  particularly  at  p.  \j. — -In  ra6^,  there  are  many  nrgu- 
ments  to  be  brought  to  fupport  the  opinion,  that  phlogiil:icatcd 
and  inflammable  airs  arc  formed  of  the  fame  principle^,  only  in 
different  proportions  ;  and  the  principle  forming  the  bafis  of 
each  is,  mcft  probably,  the  alkaline  principle;  for  volatile  alkali 
maybe  readily  converted  into  inflammable  air;  and  phlogifti- 
cated  air  is  confeflcdly  one  conftitucnt^art  of  volatile  alkali; 
and  by  the  French  chemifts  is  eftimated  as  four-iiftbs  of  the 
whcie,  the  other  part  being  inflammable  air. 

With  refpe(El  to  what  Dr.  Prieftley,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
his  paper,  hints  at  about  a  p)ilogifl:ic  and  antiphlogiftic  principle, 
and  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  we  can 
only  fay,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  tra^t  on  the  Properties  of 
Alattcr,  &c#  of  which  wc  give  an  account  in  our  Review  for 
May  Jaft  :  and  it  is  not  a  liitle  fingular,  that  the  phiogiilic  arid 
antiphlogiftic  principles  here  hinted  at,  and  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment of  elementary  principles  here  fo  ftrongly  infifted  on,  are 
the  very  bafes  upon  which  the  theory  delivered  in  that,  and 
fome  preceding  works  by  the-  fame  author,  is  founded ;  and  , 
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fmce  Dr.  Pfleflley  is  fo  fully  convinced  of  die  neccflaiy  impef- 
fedioiis  of  modern  theories,  in  general,  on  accounc  of  their  ' 
neglet^ine  fo  important  a  co;  fideration  z%  that  of  the  arrange**, 
ment  of  the  principles  of  bod  es,  we  recomme  nd  that  theory  ta 
his  attention,  as  being  the  only  one  in  which  the  peculiar  ar* 
langement  of  matter  is  attended  to  as  an  efleotial  conltderation* 


Art.  VII.  Rudiments  tf  ancient  JrthUeQwre  \  containing  an 
bifttricai  Account  ef  the  Five  Ordersy  with  tbiir  Prop^rtiiMf 
and  Examples  cf  each  from  Antiques  ^  aifo  Extra^s  frmu  Fitnt* 
vius^  Piiny^  (Sc*  relative  t9  the  Buildings  of  ihe  Ancientu 
Calcttlatid  for  the  Ufi  ef  thofe  who  vnfi  to  attain  a  fumsnarf 
Knotsdedgg  of  the  Science  et  ArchiteSlure*  With  a  Di&imary 
ofTgrms.  lUu/lrated  Ufitb- Eleven  Plates,  pp.  xi;.  Lar^e 
8vo.  Fine  Papei^.  6s.  in  Boards.  Taylor,  at  1ms  ArdiU 
Udural  Library,  Holbof London^  1 794. 

ARCHITEGTUREi  as  a  liberal  fcience,  and  confidfere^ 
as  connected  with  the  iludy  of  antiquities,  is  a  fubje^  on 
which  every  perfon  of  tafte  and  reading,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
has  occafion  for  information;  yet  that  precifion  in  rules,  neceOTary 
to  a  profeffional  mani  is  not  the  kind  of  kncw^edp^e  wanted,  but 
fometbing  more  general,  which  will  not  fatigue  the  mind  to 
underftand,  or  burthen  the  memory  to  recallcct.  This  book, 
accor^lingly,  intended  f  r  the  geiv  Lilian  ruther  thnn  the  artifl, 
»  contains  an  expofition  of  what  is  iieccflary  to  be  known  by  one, 
whofc  defire  is  r.ithLr  general  information,  than  of  the  minut  ae 
of  the  fcience.  Such  was  the  auth  t's  defign;  and  he  has  cxc- 
catct'.  It  ill  a  very  n:::ural,  elegant,  ai;d  iF^itLTcitin^^  mai  ivcr. 

In  this  icc.'iid  edition,  the  hiftory  cf  the  pr(  gtefs  oi  urchitec- 
turi'  :i:.d  '  f  the  five  cr  V  r?,  is  confidt-Tahly  niigmenied.  In  this 
alio  tlierc  is  a  very  entei t.ui jng,  and  indeed  ufcful  defcription  o( 
the  Greek  and  Rohnan  houies  and  villas ;  which  had  never  be- 
fore bcfen  colledl^rd  into  one  point  of  view.— To  iiic  viiviionary, 
befides  m:.ny  other  articlcF,  is  added,  an  accurate  ichnegraphical 
defcription  of  the  moft  crlrbrat.-d  Cireelc  and  Roman  ilructui  es; 
to  render  wiiich  comple  cly  ufefu!,  the  proper  names  of  parls 
are  retained,  and  printed  in  italics. —  There  is  a  portrait  in  the 
title-page  of  the  celebrated  James  Stuart,  Efq.  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Jtbenian  Stuart;  which  is  copied  from  an  im- 
preffion  of  a  plate  intended  for  his  promiftd  volume.  The  au- 
thor, from  a  pcrfonjl  knowh  dge  of  Mr.  Stuart,  is  enabled  to 
declaie,  that  it  is  an  extr  <  idinary  good  likcnefsj  aiid  we  can 
affirm,  that,  the  traits  are  well  marked  and  very  exprelTive. 

Art. 
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Art.  VIII,  Jn  Agricultural  DUfionary'  confifting  of  ExtraSlt 
from  the  mofi  celebrated  Authors  and  Papers.  By  John  Mank 
(late  of  the  igth  of  Light  Dragoons),  of  Bears  Comhe^  near 
King's  Bridge^  l^evort.  Three  Volu^nes  USlavo.  The  I.  and 
TI.  Vols.  pp.  756.  The  Third  Volume  in  the  Prefs,  to  be 
iiclivered  gratis  to  the  Puichalers  of  chei'e*    VViute.  Loa- 

dooj  1794,  '  ^ 

"OETIREMENT^  and  an  inclination  to  the  fludy  of  huf- 
bandrjj  I  d  Mr.  Monk  to  collcci-,  unJer  theif  difFcrrent 
heads,  what  namcrous  authors,  the  moil  cftcemed,  had  written 
toncerning  each  particular  branch  of  agriculture.  Had  it  not 
l>s*en  for  the  hie  at  Mr.  Woodrairs,  the  printer,  this  work 
would  have  been  completed  in  December  hill.  Mr.  Monkf 
therefore,  begs  the  indulg-ence  of  his  fiibfcfibcrs,  for  a  fhoi!t 
time,  to  finiih  the  third  volume,  and  afilires  them  that  no  paint 
fhall  be  wanting  to  render  it  worthy  of  their  counten^ce  and 
fupport; 

Adiong  the  numerous  farmers  and  experimenters  In  ,hu(l 
bandry  quoted  by  this  compiler^  are,  Mr.  Duckitt,  of  EQier* 
Placc^  whom  he^ calls  the  Prince  of  Farmers;  the  writers  m 
the  Bash  papers,  in  which  we  Add  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments accurately  niade,  and  their  refalts  with  equal  accuracy 
related  ;  the  Farmer's  Magatlne;  Scorch  Hufbandry;  the  Far- 
mer's Calendar ;  Mufeum  Rufticum ;  the  Society  of  Arts,  Lon- 
don ;  &c«  Uz.  But  the  mod  copious  fource>  and  undoubtedly 
One  of  the  moH:  falutary^  of  his  information,  is^  the  Bafh  papers. 
There  are  alfo  many  travellers  quotecj;,  and  authors  on  agricul- 
ture by  profe&oni  as  Yoiingi  Marihall,  Mills,  Hunter,  Ad-  . 
derfon,  ^c; 


This  clafs  of  farmers,  if  farmers  they  may  really  be  called^ 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  impofcd  on  in  thofc  accounts  which 
they  pick  up  in  their  excurfions  (vvh  .n  they  really  make  them), 
on  which  they  build  their  theories,  and  are  neceflarily  ignorant 
-of  a  thoufatid  local  circumftances,  known  only  to  the  pra6lical 
hufbandman,  who  refidcs  for  years  on  the  fcene,  and  amidil  the 
fubje£ls  of  his  inquiry.  The  natural  elements  are  blended  to- 
gether in  fuch  boundlcfs  variety  of  commixture,  that  agricul- 
tural fcience  has  but  few  abflradions.  It  is  not  like  mathema- 
tics, mechanic?,  or  metaphyfics,  every  v/hcre  the  fame.  For 
this  reafon  we  arc  fomewhat  diii:ruflful  of  travcllina;,  or  rather 
gallopping  authors  in  h-rbrndry;  whr),  by  a  kind  ot'  ele£tive 
attraction,  arc  attaclied  to  every  thing  they  hear,  that  feems  to 
lap^rt  their  favourite  hypothefis^  and  place  molt  conhdence  in 
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thofe  gentlemen  who  are  neither  anxious  tp  fupport  theories>m)f 
\  to  make  voluminous  publications ;  but  who,  with  modeft  brevity, 

relate  fa6is,  with  all  circumftances  by  which  they  could  poffibly 
be  afFe£ltcrl. 

Mr.  Monk,  on  the  whole,  has  made  a  judicious  fele^ion,  and 
one  that  Is  worthy  of  credit.  We  ihinic  it,  however,  even  a 
moral  duty  to  obferve,  that  our  author  or  authors  do  not  feem 
to  be  fenfible  how  pernicious  to  certain  natures  is  the  raw  po- 
tato^ and  the  juice  or  broth  of  that  fpecies  of  the  folanum. 
Above  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth  of  corn, 
the  poor  people^  particularly  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland^  fub- 
£fted  chiefly  on  potatoes.  And  the  way  in  which  they  prepared 
them  for  dinner  was,  to  boil  them  up  in  a  pot  or  kettle,  with 
peafe  or  grits,  or  a  little  barley,  and  forac  coleworts,  or  kail. 
Though  the  broth,  from  the  juice  of  the  potato,  was  blackiih, 
the  poor  people  perfevered  in  taking  it;  and  a  general  and  very 
mortal  flux  was  the  confequence.— A  gentleman,  who  had  been 
bred  to  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  had  a  turn  for  natural 
hidory  %  knowing  bow  ineffectual  reafoning  and  remondration 
wonla  be  with,  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  obftinate  people,  took 
two  lean  pig!:,  and  fed  the  one  with  boiled  potatoes  only,  and  a 
little  water  from  the  pump  or  well :  the  other  with  raw 
l^otatoes,  giving  it,  for  drink,  the  blackiih  water  in  which  the 
potatoes  had  been  boiled  that  fed  the  other.  The  hog  that  was 
fed  with  the  boiled  potatoes  grew  fat,  and  was  excellent  pork ; 
that  to  which  the  raw  potatoes,  with  the  juice  of  the  boiled,  was 
given,  pined  away,  and  at  laft  adually  died.— The  people  were 
taught  by  this  experiment,  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which 
they  boiled  their  potatoes.  And  it  (hews,  that  though  the  de- 
leterious quality  of  the  juice  of  the  potato  may  be  qualified 
and  corre<5ted,  like  other  poifv>ns,  by  mixture  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  caution  (hould  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  this  focd,  whe- 
,ther  adminiftered  to  man  or  to  beaft.  And  the  cheap  foup  pre- 
•  icribed  p.  336,  Vol.  II,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe^  would  be  more 
nourifhing  and  falutary,  if  the  t  t  toes  were  firft  boiled,  and 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  freOi  water  afterwards.*— It  is 
common  for  working  people,  in  this  country,  to  fend  a  piece  of 
meat  to  be  baked  in  the  oven,  with  a  great  quantity  of  raw  po- 
tatoes in  the  pan  under  it.  I'hey  (hould  undoubtedly  firfl  boil 
the  potatoes. 


*  The  late  Aathony  Murray^  Efq.  of  Crieff,  in  North  iJritain. 
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Art.  IX*  .Thi  Progrejs  of  the  Chrtjlian  RiHgmi  a  Sermon, 
freacbid  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  far  propagating  Chrtftian 
Knowledge^  at  their  Anniverfary  Meeting  in  the  High  Church 
ef  Edinburgh^  May  30, 1 793,  by  Thomas  Hardy^  D.  Z>.  one  of 
the  Miniflers  of  the  City^  and  Regius  Prof ejfor  of  Diwnitf  and 
'  Eccleftaflical  Hi/lory  in  the  TJnvuerfity  of  Edinburgh^  pp.  72.. 
9vo.   Edinburgh,  1792* 

np HE  multitude  of  ibcieties  more  or  lefs  conne£ted  with  re- 
ligious  purpofes,  the  recurrence  of  public  fafts  and  other 
ceremonies,  joined  to  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  paying  a  com- 
pliment, to  the  preacher  employed  on  thefe  occafions,  give  rife 
to  the  publication  of  a  vaft  number  of  fingle  fermons  every  year, 
and  of  courfe  create  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  reviewers.  Happy 
were  it  for  us,  if  the  quality  of  thele  productions  bore  any  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  But  this  is  10  fiEir  from  being  the  cafe, 
^at  we  know  of  no  kind  of  works  more  generally  infipid  and 
uninterefling  than  thefe ;  and  we  are  fully  pcrfuaded,  that  if  the 
bulk  of  them  had  been  delivered  on  any  other  fubjedl  than  re^ 
Vgion^  no  audience  would  have  fat  to  hear  them  to  an  end  \  and 
the  orator  would  have  incurred  deferved  cenfure,  inftead  of  be- 
ing thanked,  and  being  requefted  to  print  his  trifling  and  frothy 
difcourfe. 

This  exordium  may  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe,  that  we  in- 
clude the  picfeiit  fcrmon  in  the  number  of  thofe  that  cumber  the 
ground  oF  literature.    But  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe.    We  mean 

to  mark:  i*-  as  a  brigiit  exception  ;  a  performance  equally  fuperior  • 
inllvle  and  matter;  a  fragrani  myrtle,  which  has  rcfrcfljed  US 
in  the  nwX'l  of  L:ie  barren  vvildcrnefs. 

From  the  text,  Heb.  ii.  8,  '  But  now  we  fee  not  yet  all 
'  things  put  under  him,*  the  author  truces,  1.  The  caufcs  of 
the  fucccfs  of  Chriftianity  in  the  finl  an:es,  which  he  afcribes 
jointly  to  n^iracl -s,  aiid  i\\Q.  iiitiiiiiic  cxccilciiec  of  the  fyftcm  j 
illuftrating  both  p  nnts  u  ith  elegance  and  force  j  11.  The  caufes 
of  the  fuiptiilioa  of  its  progrefs,  which  he  ftates  to  be  the  ill- 
judged  interference  of  the  Chrillian  emperors,  who  f  orced  mul- 
titudes of  pagans  into  the  church  before  they  either  underftood, 
or  really  believed,  the  genuine  dodtrincs  of  Chriflianity ;  the 
elevation  of  the  clergy  tv)  power,  *  by  which  the  teachers  of  the 

*  humble  religion  of  Jcfus  were  transformed  into  an  ambitious 

*  prietUiood  \*  the  corruption  of  Chriftianity  by  the  muliiplica- 
tiuu  of  ceremonies,  and  *  the  introduction  of  dark  theories 

*  imported  from  the  academies  of  the  Egyptian  fophifts  ;* 
JII.  The  prefent  afpecl:  of  the  Chriiliian  world,  which  he  con- 
(iders  as  highly  favourable  to  the  future  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 
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and  the  *  putting  all  things  under  Jefus,'  bccaufc  learning  tf 
almofl  wh<>il)  confined  to  Chriftian  nations  j  Chriftians  are 
growing  more  tolerant  arpongft  themfelves  ;  the  commerce  of 
the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians,  &c.  He  conciuds-'s  with 
feveral  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
miflions  amongil  uncivjUfcd  i^ations,  io  a$  to  enfure  tlieir 
fuccefs. 

On  every  topic  he  h-is  touched,  Dr.  Hardy  merits  the  praife 
of  ingenuity  i  and  we  readily  allow  it  to  him  even  where  we 
are  n  -t  entirely  of  hi?  opinion.  He  combats  wilh  ability  the 
opinion,  that  a  conlidcrable  progrefs  in  civiliGtion  is  necefrary 
to  prepare  a  people  for  Chriilitinity  j  averting,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  the  GhriRian  religion  has  every  quality  to  fit  it  f^)r  an  uni- 
ve'-f-l  rcli2;ion,  and  '  applies  alike  to  the  families  of  the  fimple 

*  hunters  in  the  wilde:  nrfs,  of  die  Ihepherds  on  their  moun- 

*  tains,  of  the  poliihed  citizen,  of  the  freenian,  and  the  flave.* 
He,  indeed,  inv.erts  the  argument,  and  contends,  ^  that  the  aid 

*  of  Chriftianity  feems  to  be  necefTary  to  facilitate  this  change 

*  of  iituation  to  civil  life,  inftead  of  depending  for  its  own  re-* 

*  ception  on  the  previous  accompli fliment  of  that  change.* 

He  reafons  with  ability  againft  the  notion,  that  fuperftition  is 
requiiite  in  human  life,  and  that  a  fimple  and  rational  religioii 
cfantiot  attract  or  fix  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Reformer?,  he  ihews^ 
have  been  deltroyed'hy  the  machinations  of  the  few^  who  wer^ 
interefted  jto  keep  up  abufes,  while  they  have  always  been 
liindly  received,  and  eagerly  liflened  to,  by  the  people  wher^ 
left  to  themfelves.  This  is  illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  Zo* 
roafter,  Confucii4S>  and  the  reformers  froni  popery.  The 
dreadful  confequences  of  fuperftition  in  France  he  thus  deli- 
neates :  *  The  philofophers,  confounding  Chriftianity  with  its 

*  abufcs,  dre^  their  premifes  from  the  latter  to  dilcreJk  both. 

*  The  people>  not  knowing  what  religion  in  its  fimplicity  was^ 

*  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  which  oppofed  the  national  fu- 
f  perftition,  and  were  coi^vinced  that  its  principles  were  abfurd, 
f  its  fervice  trifling,  and  its  arrangements  prieftcraft.  They 

*  thought  that  this  was  religion  that  had  been  re&ted>  and  they 
^  threw  the  whole  away,  ft  was  then  that  God  Almighty  wa^ 
^  renounced  in  the  National  A/Tembly}  that  civil  blopd  (Ireanied 

*  widiout  remorfe^  anil  that  the  poi^nard  became  the  law  of  thp 

*  people.  X)|e  judicial  principle  of  Providence  enters  into  th^* 
^  connesaon  of  caufe  and  eft^  in  the  fate  of  nations.  The 

'  ^  maflacre  of  St«  Bartholomew,  and  the  revocation  of  d^e  edt A 

*  of  NslnteSy  were  deeds  of  enormous  facrllege  \  they  are  In  the 

*  book,  of  remembrance,  and  in  the  feries  of  cat|fation$  they 
5  crubed  the  regenerating  influence  of  fpiritual  freedom,  they 
^  added  ferocity  to  the  national  charader^  and  taught  the  people 

I  .  *  the 
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*  Hardy*/  Strmn.  •  ii^ 

*  the  leflbns  of  murder  and  extermination,  as  the  treatment  of 

*  the  weaker  party  :  and  dreadful  has  the  application  been.  The 

*  heaven-  ftill  lower  over  the  fccne  ;  the  end  is  not  yet.    'I  o  a 

*  thinking  Chriftian  there  remains  only  this  confoiation,  that 

*  all  things  fhall  work  together  for  good;  that  the  over-ruling 

*  providence  of  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praife  him  ; 

*  and  that  in  his  r  wn  unfearchable  ways  he  will  accomplid^  Ilis 

*  preparations  for  the  reign  of  viriue  \\\  ages  of  peace/ 

The  following  fcntiments  do  honour  to  tlie  au  hor's  liberality 
of  mind  ;  '  Would  to  God  we  could  fay,  that  in  this  nation,  at 
'  Ic.  ff,  f^ivoured  ns  it  has  been  of  Heaven,  the  fpirit  of  anti- 

*  chriit  (pci  iccutio'")  is  extifi6l.-^ChriflianIty  has  received  4  . 
^  new  .ifFront,  and  we  mult  yet  blulli  in  lilence  under  the  re- 

'  cent  recollection  of  the  fcenos  at  Birmingham  and  its  neigh- 

*  bourhord,  within  th  fe  two  years,  where  fierce  incendiaries 

*  afTumcd  the  charadter  of  churcnnun,  and  abuf  d  the  venerable 

*  fabric  of  the  Englifh  efl.iblifhment,  by  pretending  that  its 
'  honour  and  intereft  were  the  motives  for  applying  firebrands 

*  to  the  houfes  and  property  of  the  Diflenters.    This  is  indeed 

*  facrilege;  to  rob  the  church,  not  of  its  filver,  its  gold,  or  its 

*  veftments ;  but  of  its  honour  and  glory,  and  of  the  charter 

*  of  its  Chriikianity,  by  committing  violence  and  perfecution  in 

*  its  name/ 

The  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
•  Society  for  a  year,  whence  it  appears  that  it  has  4 

U  Augmented  the  ialaries  the  teachers  on  its  eftahiifli* 
ment. 

2.  Revifed  (he  Gaelic  tranflation  of  ^e  New  Teflament,  and 
ordered  20,000  copies  to  be  printed*  The  tranflatjoa  of  ijio 
Oid  Teflament  is  going  on* 

3.  Eftabli/hed  a  variety  of  new  fchools  for  religion,  literature, 
and  the  £ngli(h  language  in  the  highlands  and  iflands.  The 
number  of  (choois  at  prefent  are  .216,  and  the  fcholars  fuppofed 
about  X  1,000,  '  the  far  greater  part  of  whom^  but  for  this  efta? 

*  biiihrn^nt,  would  be  coniigned  over  to  the  profoundeft  igno- 
^  ranee  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  language,  of  their  country.' 

'  4*  Qontinued  their  exertions  in  encouraging  the  ititrodu&tOH  - 
of  new  manufadtures  m  the  highlands  and  iflands«  ^ 
5.  Appointed  feveral'miifionary  mini fters ;  and, 
6*  Nominated  fix  yo«ng  men  to  their  buri^ries  of  ij/Zper 
ann.  each  deftiqed  for  fltudents  of  theology,  who  poflefs  the 
Gaelic  language. 
'    It  is  deplorable  to  find,  that  a  fociety,  inftituted  for  fuch  be* 
aevolent  purpofes,  (hould  have  to  complain,  that  though  they 
are  willing  to  pay  fchoolma^rs  their  whole  (alary,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  eftsbliiliin^  them  in  many  placeS|  where  they  are 
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much  wanted,  becaufe  the  proprietors  of  eflatcs  will  not  be  at 
the  expence  of  a  fiiiall  houfe,  fchool  hcufc,  '  and  a  bit  f  f  ground 
fufHcient  to  maiutain  a*cow'  for  the  poor  man,— Shame  on 
fitch  proprietors! 


AnT*  X*  The  Works  of  the  Right  Rtv.  yonatban  Shipley y 
D.D.  Lord  Bijhop  of  Su  Jfaphn  8vo«  2  vols.  los.  boards. 
CadelU  London, 

^EITHER  the  title  nor  ^he  advertifement  prefixed  inform 
us  to  whom  the  world  Is  indebted  for  the  produ^on  of 
thefe  poflhumous  volumes.  The  amiable  author  has  been  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  political  writings  during  the  unfor- 
tunate war  in  America,  and  tor  the  advice  he  gave  early  in  the 
conte((,  which  it  were  well  had  it  been  followed*  .  As  a  theolo-> 
gical  writer,  he  has  never  appeared  in  the  charader  of  a  po-* 
lemic ;  nor  are  any  of  the  fermons  now  publtflied  on  contro- 
verdal  fubje£ts.  Like  the  author,  they  breathe  the  true  fpirit 
of  Cbriftiah  forbearance,  and  are  mofl  of  them  dire&d  to  mofe 
fubje^s  which  tend  to  promote  mutual  love  and  univerfal 
charity. 

The  firft  fermon,  On  habitual  Gratitude  to  the  Creator,  is 

icpletc  with  thofe  fentiments  of  piety  we  might  expeft  from 
Dr.  Shipley  J  but  is  deficient  in  point  and  force  of  expreffion. 
The  fccond.  On  the  Neceffity  of  a  revealed  Religion,  contains 
all  the  argumenis  that  can  be  brought  forward  on  that  impor- 
tant fubjedi-,  exprefled  with  brevity,  perfpicuity,  and  force. 
The  fame  may  be  faidbf  the  third,  On  form.nLr  iuil:  Concep- 
tior.s  of  the  Creator,  and  regulating  our  Conduct  accordingly. 
'Th-z  fuurth.  On  the  Charatter  of  Jofcpl^  and  ti;c  Force  of 
Affeclion,  is  well  written;  but  we  were  rinniifcd  at  ilie  Uegia- 
ing  to  read  cur  author's  encomium  on  cnc  who  had  contrived 
to  depi  ivc  the  Egyptians  of  their  liberties  by  the  policy  of  taking 
advantage  ot  their  dilirefles.  'i  he  lenrjOii  contains,  however, 
jbme  very  valuable  reci.arks  on  the  focial  afFe£lioi.s,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  moft  proper  conduct  to  be  obferved  between  rela- 
tions of  different  ranks, — The  next  fermon,  On  the  Wifdcm 
of  the  Children  of  this  World  contraftcd  with  that  rf  the  Chil- 
dren of  L'jZ.ht,  cr.ntains  fome  elegant  illuflrations  of  tlie  parable 
of  the  u  jufl:  fteward,  and  the  moft  folid  arguments  to  prove 
how  much  it  is  the  intereil  of  all  to  cultivate  a  due  fenfe  of 
religion.        *  ' 

The  fixth  ferincn  is  On  a  proper  Appreciation  of  the 
Blpflings  of  Divine  Providence  — a  fubjedl  on  which  Dr.  Ship- 
ley, if  not  elucjucru,  is  ^tivvays  eaer^giic.    The  following  one. 

On 
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On  Chrldian  Liberty,  embraces  obje£ls  fo  congenial  with  our 
author's  temper,  that  we  were  not  furprifed  to  find  it  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  preceding  ones* 

The  volume  contains  nine  more  fermons,  of  each  of  which 
to  fay  ilmply  that  it  is  well  written,  would  perhaps  net  be  doing 
them  jullice.  In  all  of  them  we  meet  with  brilliant  fentences; 
and  if  every  pailage  is  not  equally  illuminated,  we  never  find  our 
attention  wearied.  The  fubjeds  are — Confidence  in  the  Lord^ 
and  Refignation  to  what  may,  on  a  fupcrficial  View,  appear 
like  Partiality  in  the  Diftributions  of  Fortune  -  Self-Examina- 
tion — The  Superiority  of  Righteoufnefs  and  the  Love  of  God 
over  Ritual  Obfervances— Chrifiiiin  Poverty  of  Spirit — Con- 
fidience  in  the  Goodnefs  and  Sufficiency  of  Div  ine  Providence 
— The  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries— The  Certainty  of  Divine 
Juftice,  &c. 

The  fecond  volume  confids  cf  four  charges,  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  at  different  vifitations.  The 
firft,  delivered  at  the  primary  vilitation,  had  it  no  other  recom-> 
mex^ation^  might  immortalife  the  author  by  the  modefty  that  is 
fo  confplcuous  in  every  fentence«  The  fecond  contains  an  ele* 
gant  apology  for  the  euablifliedj  church  and  clergy,  with  many 
Hber^  remarks  on  the  articles,  and  the  condudi:  of  the  Difienters.  ' 
From  a  bifliop  it  comes  with  peculiar  energy  to  propofe  an  ex- 
amination and  occaiional  amendment  of  every  produ^oa  that 
has.not  the  immediate  authority  of  infpiration. 

The  third  charge  will  be  particularly  interefting  to  every  ' 
reader  who  witnefled  the  calamities  of  this  country,  the  confli^ 
of  contending  parties,  and  the  mad  obftinacy  of  our  govern- 
ment, during  the  American  war.  It  is  introduced  by  an  addre(s 
from  the  publiiher,  containing  an  apology  for,  or  rather  a  vin- 
dication of,  introducing  politics  into  the  pulpit.  This  we  think 
might  have  been  fpared,  not  becaufe  it  is  ill- written  or  im« 
proper,  but  becaufe  the  charge  itfelf  contains  every  neceflary 
argument  on  that  fubie6b.  His  lordfliip  contends,  with  much 
propriety,  that  the  religion  of  Chrift  comprehends  every  mo- 
ral duty ;  and  that  thefe  duties  are  as  relative  to  the  principles 
of  civil  government  as  to  any  other.  That  therefore,  though 
the  intrigues  of  party  are  below  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  cha- 
racter, yet  flatefmen,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  fhould  be 
reminded  ©f  their  duty,  and  that  the  rules  of  condudl  which 
bind  the  latter  are  always  equally  applicable  to  the  former. 
That  as  every  government  carried  on  by  artifice  or  corruption 
becomes  ttu:  fource  of  an  univerfal  degeneracy  among  the  va- 
rious cu  fic^  oi  iliC  citizens,  fo  it  would  be  unpardonable  ;n  a 
fer vant  oi  tlu  Muit  iii^ii  not  tO  uppofe  it  by  every  poiiible 
pieans. 
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1 2a  Hewat^i  Sermon* 

The  reft  of  this  charee,  which  is  very  long,  is  equally  cner* 
getic,  and  (hews,  in  a  ilrong  point  of  view,  the  warmth  and 
animation  with  which  fubjedis,  imporrant  to  the  happinefs  of 
fhe  world,  will  ever  imprcfs  good  minds.  ' 

We  have  next  a  (peech  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  on  the 
)>iU  for  altering  the  charters  of  the  colony  of  Mallachufett's 

The  next  pjece  is  a  fpeerh  on  the  appeal  from  a  decree  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  favoiur  of  literary  property,  in  the  year 
I774i  tf  which  we  (bull  only  fay,  ihat  as  it  contains  a  true 
prophecy  of  aU  the  advantages  to  be  expedcd  from  the  deftruc* 
tion  of  a  dangerous  monopdy,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  the  in« 
Conveniencits  prcd :6ted  from  a  contrary  fyftem  are  fuch  as 
would  have  happened  had  the  decree  been  revcrfcd. — The  ipeech 
cn  the  bill  fv)r  repealing  the  penal  laws  againft  proteftant  diacn- 
ters  is  fuch  as  might  have  been  expelled  from  |he  liberality  and 
good-fenfc  of  the  author. 

Three  feimons  make  up  the  rcm^iinder  of  the  feconfl  volume. 
The  firft,  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of 
January,  contains  hiflorical  dedu^ioti  of  the  ftate  of  opinions 
and  fcience  in  England  previous  and  fubilquent  to  the  event 
commemorated  on  the  day.  The  fecond  was  preached  before 
the  ItKorporated  Society  f  t  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Gofpel  in 
foreign  Parts,  at  their  anniverfary  meeting  in  the  parifh-church 
of  S«.  Ma  yle  Bow^  Tbe  third  at  Chrift- Church,  London, 
on  Thorfday,  April  24,  I777>  being  the  time  of  the  j^arly 
foeettng  of  the  chi!  Vcn  educated  in  the  fharity-fchools  in  and 
about  Condon^and  Wel^minAer* 


Art.  XL  The  Duty  jf,  Man  in  tenlms  Times  %  a  Sirmm^  in 
Tw0  Parts.  Far  tbe  Faft  Day^  Feb.  28,  1794,  By  AUxandet^ 
HewatyDfD.   pp^  49.  8vo/  Caddl.  London,  1794. 

T\R.  Hewat,  in  this  fenfibte  an4  well-timed  dtfeourfe,  firft 
^  takes  a  view  of  the  dangerous  |>rincipks,  vain  imagina- 
tions, and  new  fyftetns,  which  baire  created  Aich  diforder  in 
Chrillendom  j  and,  ftcondly,  confiders  what  is  tbe  duty  of  men| 
ef  ckizens^  and  of  Chrifttans,  in  tlie  prefent  eyil  times. 

'  Let  the  fupenor  ranks  beware  how  they  introduce  into  fociety  an 
irreverence  for  Gjd,  r  nd  a  dillaf*e  for  religion ;  for  they  cannot  do  fo 
but  at  their  peril.  They  muy  be  fooliOi  enough  to  join  in  the  gcne- 
r..l  outcry  againft  hypocrify,  and  under  that  term  coriipreiiend  all 
offices  of  pietv  ;  and  againlt  fuperftition.  and  under  that  idea  include 
all  duiLs  of  it-lipion.  But,  odious  as  hvpocritV  and  ftrpcrlrition 
aie,  if  we  may  jua^e  by  tlieir  fru:t§,  lucy  a.iC  itU  lu  be  dreaded  by 

ftates 
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(Eates  and  kiBgdoms  than  general  profanenefs  and  irrdigton.  For 
Kjpocrify,  while  it  affumes  the  mafk  of  piety,  at  lead  admits  its  ex* 

cellence;  and  fuperftition,  thouj!;h  it  be  miflaken,  at  leaft  evinces  a 

reverence  for  religion.    But  profanentls  and  infidelity  decLire  openly 

againil  both,  and  conipire  to  baniih  all  piety  and  religion  out  of  the 

world.    Vicious  and  unprincipled  nobles  and  ftatelmen,  whofe  voice 

isagainll  religion,  and  who  give  countenance  to  profane  perfons  and 

infidels,  do  what  in  them  lies  to  iubveii  oidcr  in  iociety  j  and  have 

fio  reaibn  to  wonder*  ihould  the  multitude,  let  loofe  from  the  prin* 

ciples  of  piety  J  and  the  laws  and  reftraints  of  religion,  one  ^ay  rifn  , 

iip  againit  them*  and  make  them  pa^  dear  for  their  folly  and  in^T  n 

prudence.* 

The  lower  ranks  are  tauchr  their  (lUty,  and  wnriicd  ao^ainft 
the  dangers  of  civil  convuliion,  \\[\\\  cq.ial  n' np;  icty.— i  iiis 
fermon  is  plain,  practical,  and  pcaccijic.  ii  diicovcis  good- 
fenfe  and  good  difpofltions. 


^RT,  XII.  The  Age  of  Infidelity  \  in  Anfivrr  to  Thomas  Paine* s 
Jrrj  rf  Reafon.  By  a  Layman,  pp.  76.  i^vo.  Button,  No.249 
Pater- noiler-Row*   Lfoudon,  1794* 

rpHE  author  of  this  little  work  meddles  not  with  poHtics| 
and  is  happy  that  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  gives  no  occafion. 
He  is  the  advocate  of  Chriftianity  only;  not  of  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhm'-nts,  religious  tefts,  or  human  creeds:  neither  docs 
}ie  plead  the  caufe  of  one  feet  cr  party  of  Chriftians  again  ft  the 
other.  Nor  dees  he  compliment  the  enemies  of  revelation  with 
::  iLTrciider  of  the  peculiar  doclr incs  and  myfteries  of  Chrif- 
tianity, as  he  believes  the  whole  to  be  tenable.  Thcfe  thin  ;s 
being  premifed,  our  author  proceeds,  firft,  to  give  a  (ketch  of 
the  evidences  of  Chriftianity;  and,  fecondiy,  to  take  a  review 
of  Mr.  Paine's  objections  to  it. — On  the  fir  it  of  thefe  heads,  he 
goes  over  the  common  (but  not,  for  that  reafon,  the  Icaft '  re- 
fpe(3:able  and  venerable)  ground  of  the  credibility  of  the  fcrip- 
tures;  the  taoral  char^c^er  of  the  Redeemer;  the  dov^lrines  he 
taugfati  the  miracles  performed  by  himy  as  well  as  by  others, 
armed  with  divine  power ;  the  refurre^ion  of  Chrifti  the  de^ 
fcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  part  of  his  plan.  To  follow  Mr. 
Paine  through  all  his  defultory  obfervations  would  much  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  pamphlet ;  out  he  reduces  what  is  moil  mate* 
nal  and  pertinent  under  three  clafles:  objedions  againft  any 
revelation— againft  the  CHRISTIAN  revelation — and  againft 
*  the  three  principal  means  employed  (as  he  fays)  to  impofe 
^  upon  mankind)  viz.  myftery,  miracle,  and  prophecy/ 

The 
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The  anfwcrs  m?.Jc  by  this  writer  to  the  arguments  of  Mr# 

P.iiiic  arc,  fur  th«  moll  p^irt,  clear  and  convincinj^.  Where 
he  follows  him  into  liis  merry  freaks,  a*^  his  obicivatH^ns  on  the 
ftory  of  Jun^s,  lic  is  Icfs  fucccl\.fuJ.  Plcalantrv,  not  tounded  ia 
realon,  cannot  be  d:l::putC(.l  by  argumciu. — ^Ve  were  pLirticu- 
Lilyiiruck  with  the  lorcc  oi  vvliat  our  reviewer  obiLTVcs  in 
p.  ^6,  on  Li:j  lubiccf  of  Ri:\ £i.  \  i  i '  V  in  general;  '  An  clia- 

*  blilhcd  character  ic^r  intei^ritv  aKvayb  challeiu^es  creJu,  l;ji1c!s 

*  the  afTertion  to  wiiich  ou;  alleiit  is  rce|Uired  be  ia  itfclf  abiurd, 

*  and  very  improbable  **.*  This  facl  has  bee;i  improved  by  the 
learned,  ingenious,  and  veneiable  i>r.  ReiJ,  i;iU>a  proioutiu  ar- 
gument agaii'ili:  Han:c*s  objciti>>ii  tu  tiie  CREDIBILITY  ^'^ 
miracles:  \vc  f.:y,  the  credibility  of  miracles;  becauic  tiic 
PUiSiBiLi  rv  cf  miracles  he  does  not,  as  is  very  falfely  fuppcled, 
ceny.  Belief,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  a  cuftomnry  tranfition  of  the 
mind  from  one  thing  to  another  with  which  it  is  conne^Sled. 
What  is  agreeable  to  cxpcrien  ■  v/e  believe ;  what  is  contrary 
to  experience  we  difbelicve. — AMiiacIes  being  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  v^  e  can  iu'\'^r  have  fo  Itrong  evidence 
f.T,  iis  tauL  we  havi-  ^ig.ii./d  Ei.e;n. — -Various  anfwers  have  been 
made,  on  ju!i  ground,  to  this  fophifm ;  none  riore  plain  or  con- 
vincing than  the  following  by  Dr.  Reid,  vviueh  we  notice  here, 
ttie  raiher  that  it  hn^  been  overlouKed  by  that  refpeclable  col- 
ic ^  tor  and  appreciator  of  religious  evidence,  Archdeacon  Paley. 
Tiicre  is  \i\  human  nature  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  communicate 
cur  feniiiiicnrs  aud  emotions  to  others;  and,  the  livelier  the 
fcntirncnt,  and  liro  igei-  the  emotion,  the  more  irrefiftible  the 
tleiire  that  others  Ihould  conceive  and  feel  ns  we  do  ;  ffT,  by 
I'ymp.ithilir.j;  w  th  their  feelings,  we  renew,  nnd  cnhven,  and  re- 
double our  own — Analogous  and  corrcfpondent  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  comn  unlcation,  is  a  principle  of  belief  in  the  teftimony 
of  our  neighbour,  \^hcn  he  reports  what  is  polTible,  and  has  no 
intereft  to  mifreprcfent  the  truth  ;  much  more  it  may  be  add;;d, 
when  he  pcrfcvcres  in  his  tcltimony  in  defiance  of  pain,  tor- 
ment, and  death. 


•  Out  reviewer  of  Air.  Paine  confirms  this  pofition  by  the  follow- 
ing note:  *  I  arn  well  perfuaded,  that  if  the  narratives  by  which 

•  Mr.  Bruce  provoked  the  incredulity  of  mankind  had  been  ri-b.tcd 

•  by  Mr,  H  >vvard,  infidelity  would  have  blulhcd  at  denying  them.  '— 
This  ii»  vt  iy  refptJcUiil  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  never  noted  for 
ar.y  fpecis^  of  !mmora)Iry.  If  the  wodd  was  foolifh,  it  does  not  fol* 
|£M#  iiiai  >'««>.  i^iucc  was  ialfe. 
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Art.  XIII.  Efiimnte  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain^  during  the  prefcnt  and  f:<y  preceding  Reigns;  and  (f 
the  Loffes  of  h^r  Trade  from  every  iVar  fence  ^V  Revilution^ 
A  new  Edition,  To  zvhich  is  prcfvcd^  a  Dedication  to  Dr,Jaf/i:s 
Carrie^  the  reputed  Author  of  Jafp-'r  fVi'fn*s  Letter,  Bf 
George  Chalnurs<f  F*  IL        A»    ^vo.    Stockdale*  Lcm- 

I  Concluded from  our  Number  for  May,  J 

Tk^R.  Chalmers  enters  upon  that  ^agitated  topic,  *  the  tnic 
^  caufe  of  the  ttniverjal  wreck  of  credit.    The  war  caniCy 
^  and  fafl  on  its' heels  a  dreadful  train  of  evils ;  bankruptcy  fo(* 

*  lowed  bankruptcy,  in  rapid  fucceflion.    You  controvert  the 

*  opinion  of  thofe  who  faid,  that  thofc  evils  had  no  co  inexion  wtth 
^  the  war  \  you  impugn  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  affirniedp 

*  that  they  arofe  from  our  extraordinary  prblpcrity ;  and  yo* 

*  declare  it  to  be  fir,  that  "  this  dreadful  error  ihould  be  pub- 
**  licly  unveiled."  The  French,  after  various  threats,  de- 

*  clared  war  againft  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  on  the  ift  of 

<  February^  1793*  The  unufual  bankruptcies^  in  the  month 
^  of  January  preceding,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  this  fubie- 

*  quent  meafure.   The^firft  bankruptcy,  which  created  fufpi- 

*  cion  from  its  amount^  was  the  failure  of  Donald  and  Button, 

*  on  the  15th  of  February,  1793*    I  wifhed  them  fo  wd];  as  to 

*  drop  a  tear  when  I  heard  of  their  fell.  They  were  _^:iged 
^  in  the  moft  uncertain  of  all  traffic,  in  the  trade  of  corn,  in 

*  fpecttlation  on  American  corn :  but  they  had  fuftained  no  lois 
^  from  the  war.    On  Tuefday  evening  the  19th  of  Febrttary^ 

*  the  Banl^  of  England  threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  and 

^  Frafer,  who  had  never  recovered  the  mocks  of  the  American  , 

*  iVar.    The  Bank  did  them  a  damage  without  an'  injury^  as  the 

*  lawyers  would  fay.   The  Bank  was  under  no  obligation  to  , 

*  difcount  difcredited  paper.  And  next  morning  the  houfe  of 
^  Lane,  Son,  and  Frafer,  ftopt  payment,  to  the  amount  of  al- 

moft  a  million  of  money.   This  great  feilure  involved  the 

*  (ate  of  feveral  verv  fubftantiai  traders.   But  none  of  thofe 

<  houfes  had  (uftatned  any  damage  from  the  war.    St^picion  was 

*  now  carried  up  to  alarm^  and  every  merchant  and  every  banker, 

*  who  was  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  negociable  paper, 
'  met  with  unufual  obftru£tions  in  their  daily^ufinefs.    Yet  it 

*  was  not  till  the  l6th  of  March,  that  the  long-eftablifhed  houfe 

*  of  Burton,  Forbes,  and  Gregory,  ftopt  j  which  was  followed 

*  on  the  18th  by  the  feilure  of  their  correfpondents,  Caldwell 

*  and  Companv,  of  Liverpool,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million. 

-    ,  •  StiU 
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*  Still  neither  of  thefe  gre^t  drculatofs  of  paper  had  (ttftalnd 

*  any  lofs  from  the  war.    And>  as  rufptcion  bsid  been  carried  up 

*  to  alarm,  alarm  was  now  magnified  into  panic— Several 

*  bankers,  ciuring  that  panic — ,  poured  in  their  payments,  who 

*  immediately  went  on  as  ufual  with  their  buflnefs ;  and  fome 

*  great  traders,  who  were  obliged  to  ftop,  foon  paid  twenty  | 

*  Siillin^s  in  the  pound.    Yet,  all  this  whilcj  we  hu.d  not  felt 

*  the  ftroke  of  an  enemy.* 

In  thi^  manner,  bv  leference  to  cijtcs  and  facls,  Air.  Chalmers 
clearly  prcvcs  ail  ti,c  ha;.k.rup:cics  not  to  have  refulred  frt)ni 
the  war     Hj  nexL  thews,  from  what  thc\-  did  reiuk.  During; 

*  f.^ven  yfi?-xs  e  f  hil'  ^.^reatcd  prc^fperity,  b  th  public  and  private, 
which  this  li^iaon  iiad  evci  wi.j.jyLu,  — ^  bank  was  erected  in 

*  every  market  town,  I  was  g^ir.g  to  fay,  in  every  viilau,e.  The 

*  vaft  bufincfs  in  thefe  country  created  the  banks,  and  thefe  banks 

*  created  by  th:  ir  ficilitics  vail  bufmefs.    The  rif^'  in  the  price 

*  of  the  public  (locks,  drew  immenfc  fums  of  money  from  rhc  ! 

*  country  to  LonJun  \  and  the  ftili  greater  rife  of  the  public 

*  (locks,  drove  vail  lums  of  money  from  London  to  the  coun- 

*  try.    Much  of  this  m«^ney  was  placed  in  the  country  banksy  . 

*  vvhich  employed  it  in  fpeculation*^,  to  relieve  thcmfelves  from 

*  this  fulncfs.    But  of  fpeculations  there  is  no  end.    The  coun- 

*  try  bankers  tiied  various  pre  je^ls  to  force  a  greater  number 

*  of  their  notes  into  circulution,  than  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation 
^  demanded.    They  deilroyed,  by  their  own  imprudence,  the 

*  credit  of  their  own  notes,  which  mufl  ever  depend  on  the  ' 

*  near  proportion  of  the  demand  to  the  fupply.    The  country 

*  bankers  became  ambitious  of  furnifning  not  only  the  country 

«  but  London  with  notes.  For  this  purpofe  many  c)f  them  iffued  I 

<  notes  optional,  to  be  paid  in  the  country  or  in  London.    By  i 

<  thefe  means,  their  notes  came  oftener,  and  in  greater  numbers,  | 

<  to  London,  than  were  welcome  in  the  fliops  of  London. 

*  Tht  fe  nottis  became  difcreditcd,  not  only  in  proportion  as  the  j 

*  fupplv  was  greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  but  as  the  banks 

*  vrere  ciuhmt  and  unknown.    Th;,-  projc(5ls  and  arts,  by  which 

'  thefe  notes  were  pufhcd  into  the  circle  of  t.  adc,  were  regarded  | 

*  with  a  very  evil  eye  by  thofe  who,  in  this  management,  faW 
great.impr I!  Jence  in  many,"  and  a  little  fraudulencc  in  fome. 

*  When  fufpicion  ftalked  out  to  create  p.l^.rm,  and  alarm  rait 
'  about  to  excite  panic;  more  than  four  iuiiiured  country  banks 

*  fuftained  a  (hock,  all  were  ihaken,  upwards  of  a  hundred  flopt; 

*  fome  of  which,  however,  afterwards  went  on  in  their  ulual 

*  courfe  of  punclual  payments  — Yet  few  foreign  merchants 
'  failed.    I'he  country  banks,  and  country  traders,  were  thole 

*  who  chiefly  fwelled  the  unfortunate  number  of  onr  monthly 

<  bankruptcies.  Aad  this  comparifon  is  alone  fu£ic;cat  to  ihewy 

^  that 
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*  diat  the  caufe  of  our  commercial  cdaladtes  arofe  at  home,  witb^ 
^  out  infe^ton  from  abroad ;  that  it  arofe  from  the  fulnels  of 
<  peace,  without  the  misfortunes  of  war/ , 

Mr,  Chalmers  confirms  this  reafoning  by  (hewing  the  bank^ 
ruptcies  to  have  ceafed,  though  the  war  continued,  by  a  xelief 
merely  temporary  add  (mail.  ' 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  a  difputp  ;about  the  funding. fyflem,  ar-i 
lalgned  violently  by  the  Do6^or  as  anticipating  and  .exhaufling 
the  public  revenue^  among  other  remarks,  fays, "  The  funding- 
**  fyftem  is  preciftly  the  f*me,"  you  fay,  *'*a8  to  the  commu- 

nity,  that  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  an  eAate,  to  raife  a  pie- 
«  f^nt  fum  of  money,  is  to  the  indiviiiual."  But  is  a  mortgaged 

*  eftate  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement  ?  No.    Is  our 

*  ifland  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement?  Yes.  Here, 

*  then,  you  fail..  Is  the  intome  of  a  mortgaged  ef^ate  in  a 

*  conftant  train  of  augmentation?  No.    Is  ihe  inconic  of  the 

*  people  in  a  condant  train  of  augmenitation  ?  Yes.    H  c  re  agai  a 

*  you  fail.    The  creditor  may  fell  at  an  uiidcrvalvJL  :hj  li  Lru 

*  gaged  eftate,  by  foreclosing  the  mortgage;  in  orJer  to  obtain  v' 

*  the  principal- money  lent.    He  who  lends  to  the  public  cannot 

*  foreclofe  a  mortgage,  which  he  has  not  f^or,  nor  demand 'the  ' 

*  principal,  that  was  not  promif^d  him;  bu:  he  is  paid  his  half- 

*  yearly  interefts,  according  to  the  contra&^  out  of  an  increafing 

*  revenue.    Here  too  you  fail  in  your  inlbnce,  whicn  lias  not 

*  cn-  analogy  to  fupport  it.  Yet  ycu  perf-^vere  in  fhutting 
^  yuiir  cycb  Lo  the  progreBivc  improvement  of  the  couiUr\',  and 

*  to  the  growing  income  of  the  people.    In  this  fpirit  you  com- 

*  pare  the  funding- fyflcni  to  a  fftcndtkrifty  uhofe  income  is  with- 

*  out  care,  and  whole  txpcnJiture  is  without  bounds.  But  the 
^  j'pendihrift  fpends  a  ],  and  iavc'S  nothing.    Sc'lf  interefl,  how- 

*  ever,  limits  the  exp.nccs  of  the  people,  and  prudence  fcts  no 

*  bounds  to  their  accumu!atior»s,  which,  as  monf>y  makes  tmmy^ 

*  co^^inuaIIy  -dJ  million  lo  mjliicn.    Thus  you  once  more  fail 

*  in  your  example,  which  has  not  one  fimiiitude.* 

Mr.  Cha1mer<i  purfucs  his  march  m  this  region  of  politics  inta 
a  part  th;  t  has  been  peculiarly  difputcd  between  the  friends  and 
the  foes  of  the  prcfent  meafures  of  government.    '  You  cannot  . 

*  be  perfuaded/  fays  Mr.  Chalmers  lo  Dr  Currie,  *  that  fuch 

*  a  confederacy  exifteJ,'  between  the  rcvoiutj(h'.ii'!s  of  Franrs 
and  fome  feditious  perfons  in  England,  '  thon:rh  )ou  faw  the 

*  envoys  paffing  and  repaying,  though  fome  of  the  agents  de- 

*  parted  from  your  own  neighbourhood,  though  you  had  read 

*  the  public  papers^  "v^-hich  thofe  envoys  had  iigncd  and  thefe 

*  agents  had  carried.    Still  lefs  can  you  believe,  that  any  thing 

*  refemWing  a  plot  really  exifted.  I  gra*  t  that  there  was  no 
'  nuul'tub  plat^  no  Rye-h^uje  plai^  no  aJjaJfmatiQn  plaU    23  ut,  if 

'  many 
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*  many  include  one,  little  inquiry  ought  to  convince  you,  tha( 
^  in  1792;  exifted,  within  our  fea-girt  ifle,  a  wide-formed  con- 
^  fpiracy,  againft  the  ftability  of  the  conftitution  and  the  au- 

*  thority  of  the  mag^ftrate.    With  more  boaft,  perhaps,  than 

<  truth,  it  was  afl^rted,  at  the  anniverfar)'  meeting  of  the 

*  Conftituttonal  Society  on  the  13th  of  April,  1792,  *«  that  the 
^<  members  of  the  feveral  cortftitutional  focieties  exceeded  forty 

thoufand  perforts,**— The  forty  thoufand  confpirators  were  Iboft 

*  divided  into  fe^iofts^  formed  into  clubs  i  and  under  different 

*  denominations,  but  for  (imilar  purpofes,  was  eftablilhed  from 

*  all  thefe  a  Jacobin  Society,  in  almoft  every  parifli  within  our  j 

*  inand/  &c. 

Having  proved  the  point  of  a  confptracy  in  England,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  pfove  the  collateral  point,  of  a  conne6fced  defign  ; 
in  the  French  revolutionifts  upon  our  peace.  j 

Mr.  Chalmers  next  adverts  to  the  necelEty  of  war  with 
France,  which  Dr.  Currie  condemns  as  unneceilary,  and  there*  ; 
fore  unjuftifiable. 

We  haften  to  dofe  our  analyfis  of  this  elaborate  work*  Yet 
wc  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  one  more  extra^  con^  | 
cerning  the  fuccefsfiil  management  of  the  war  up  to  the  period  | 
of  the  author's  writing :  <  In  the  firil  year  of  the  war,  when  ' 

*  much  firom  our  unprcparednefs  has  feldom  been  done,  Holland 
^  has  been  iaved,  Flanders  has  been  freed,  Germany  has  been 

*  extricated,  and  Italy  has  been  fecured.   The  hydra  of  France 

<  has  been  often  felled  to  the  ground  \  yet  ham  he  as  often 

*  reared  his  head.  From  the  many  blows  which  he  has  re- 
^  ceived,  every  freih  effort  is  made  by  him  with  additional 
^  weaknefs,  and  he  lies  now  ftruggling  with  defpair,  wounded 

^  at  the  heart*  and  opprefled  on  every  fide.  On,  the  continent  of  , 
^  India,  the  French  power  has,  in  three  months,  been  anni-  ! 

<  hilated  for  ever,  and  the  French  commerce  has  been  tranf- 
^  ferred  from  their  traders-  to  ours.   In  America,  the  French 

*  have  been  deprived  of  the  ftrength  of  her  nurfery,  and  the  . 

*  gains  of  her  fifheryy  at  Newfoundland ;  which,  [we]  having 

*  appropriated  to  our^elve^*,  muft  neceflarily  augment  our  profits, 

*  and  increafe  our  power.    Our  acquintions  in  the  French  ^ 

*  iflands  will  open  an  extenfive  confumption  for  our  manufec-  | 

*  tures,  numerous  freights  for  our  (hips,  and  great  additions  to 

*  our  revenue.    The  abundant  ftrcams  cf  the  enemy's  power, 

*  have  in  this  manner  been  not  oi  ly  cut  ofF  at  the  fountain- 

*  head,  but  have  been  diverted  to  our  own  refervoirs.    And,  as 

*  the  enemy's  refources  diminifh  from  her  lofles  and  her  flrug- 

'  gles,  we  thus  increafe  our  own.    When  hoftilities  began,  the  i 

*  French,  by  th^ir  Toulon  fleet,  hnd  di^^ated  to  the  weaker 

*  powers  of  Italy,  and  over-awed  all.    Uui  that  iicci  has  been 

4  '  dvllroyedj 
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*  de{lro5?ed,  and  the  naval  arfenal,  which  fupplied  its  ilores,  has 

*  been  i'felf  annihilated.  The  marine  of  France  never  received, 

*  in  any  formcT  war,  fo  decifive  a  blow.    The  iir.jll;  fleet,  fear- 

*  ing  fuch  a  fate,  never  ventured  on  the  ocean,  where  ours  lailcd 

*  without  a  rival.    And  of  the  frigates  which  Tallied  out  upon 

*  our  trader?;,  twelve  have  been  talccn  by  fuperior  (kill  and 

*  brivery.    At  the  moment  ut  war>  when  the  democracy  of 

<  France  cried  out, 

Havock>  and  fpoil,  and  nim>  are  my  gain ; 

*  it  was  doubtiefs  hoped,  that  her  privateers  alone  would  cap- 

*  ture  the  innumerable  (hipping  of  Britain,    Yet,  in  the  ihort 

*  rpace  of  eight  months,  they  were  ail,  amounting  to  feventy- 
'  ei&ht,  brought  as  prizes  into  our  ports*.  Nor  was  their  fuc- 
^  ce%  equal  to  their  expediations.  While  the  ihipping  of 
^  France  may  be  faid  to  have  difappeared  on  the  ocean,  the  more 

<  numerous  veifels  of  Britain  purfue  their  voyages  with  little 

*  interruption  from  the  enemy  ^  whatever  they  may  encounter 

*  from  the  turbulence  of  Tea  or  the  adverfity  of  winds.  The 

*  French,  in  the  little  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  have  loft  tli  ir 
^  £aft  India  trade,  ihcir  W     India  trade,  their  iilhery,  their 

Levant  trade,  and  their  African  trade/ 


It  was  a  pfopofition  maintained,  and  very  happily  proved  and 
illuflratcJ,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  author  of  the  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  that  this  nation  had  not  by  any  means  at- 
tained to  the  ultimatum  of  her  po%ver  and  profperity  ^  to  the 
zenith  of  her  population,  commerce,  and  revenue  or  public  re* 
fources ;  but  that  ihe  had  yet  to  run  a  long  career  of  pro- 
grefiive  improvement.  Mr.  Chalmers,  probably  adopting  this 
idea  from  Campbell,  has  fiiewn  that  the  prediction  of  this  judi* 
cious  politician  has,  in  fa6t,  been  verified ,  and  f  •tm  the  pad 
he  anticipates  the  future*  l  o  fupport  the  fpirits,  to  animate 
the' hopes  and  the  courage  of  the  nation,  in  perilous  times,  is 
doubtiefs  a  laudable  defign:  and  this  might  have  been  executed 
without  any  acrimony  towards  an  individual  of  great  refpcdU- 
bility-in  life,  in  his  profeflion,  and  in  the  general  field  of  litera- 
ture  and  fcience,  who  happened  to  apprehend  more  danger  from 
the  prefeiit  war  than  our  author.  We  do  not  know,  for  certain, 
that  Dr.  James  Currie  is  author  of  the  Letter  by  JafperWtlfon,  as 
he  has  never  owned  it ;  but  fuppofmg,  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that 
he  is,  we  wonder  that  that  writer  (hould  at  all  think  of  attacking, 
'  or  by  what  motives  he  could  be  induced  to  attack  Dr.  Currie  with 

Eafperity  and  petuUnce  that  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  pe- 
ktic  pedagogue,  even  in  the  beginning  of  laft  century.  To 
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addrefs  not  Jafpcr  Wilfon,  but  Dr.  J.Curric,  in  this  ftyle,  c«n- 
not  be  afcribed  to  any  juflifiable  motive.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  one  perfon  touched  to  the  quick  by  Jafper  WiUbn : 
but  why  Mr.  Chalmers  fliould  be  in  fuch  a  paffion,  we  cannot 
divine,  nor  care  to  inquire.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
concerning  the  difpute  between  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Jafper  Wil- 
fon, we  only  obfcrve,  that  the  contrary  of  what  is  advanced  by 
the  Doif^or,  on  the  whole,  is  not  fo  plain  and  undoubted  as  to 
juftifv  the  accomptant  in  the  magifterial  airs  he  afTumes  on  this 
occaiion. 

We  reafon  to  the  future  from  the  paft  in  phyfical  mattets, 
becauie  we  believe  the  courfe  of  nature  to  be  uniform  and  con- 
ftant.  Moral  nature,  too,  has  its  laws;  but  thefe  are  le& 
known  to  us,  and  modincd  by  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  cir* 
cumftances  peculiar  to  individuals  and  bodies,  and  even  nations 
of  men,  as  to  render  moral  and  political  anticipation  an  afiair 
of  extreme  uncertainty.  Amidft  this  uncertainty  it  becomes 
prudent  to  a6l^  on  aU  critical  occafions,  with  caution,  rather 
than  with  the  precipitate  adventurouineis  of  pride  and  paffion* 
But  whether  the  prefent  war  was  unavoidaUe^  is  the  queftion» 

This  may  be  alTumed,  that  by  the  prefent  war,  of  unprece- 
dented principles  and  pretenfions,  and  unknown  confequences 
and  extent,  werifk  our  commerce )  and  confequently  that  its 
luture  elafticity  is  by  no  means  fo  certain,  or  fo  probable^  as 
the  ipring  of  Its  elevation  after  former  wars.  The  pitcher  goes 
oft  to  the  well}  but  it  is  broken  at  laft.  There  was  a  period 
during  which  the  trade  of  the  Genoefe,  of  the  Venetians,  of  the 
Hanfeatic  Towns,  of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  continued  to  in- 
creafe  re^larly  and  rapidly,  notwitbftanding  accidental  obfta- 
des  and  mterruptions.  But  in  the  ever*varying  order  of  hu- 
man af&irs,  new  crifes,  ftrange  and  unthoueht-of  jun£lures, 
arife,  out  of  which  infuperable  obftadeS)  fatal  interruptions  to 
the  progreiiion,  and  even  the  continuation,  of  commercial  and 
political  grandeur,  arife  at  laft:  as  has  been  experienced  by 
the  commercial  nations  juft  mentioned.  And  fome  fuch  inter- 
ruption is  precifel^  what  is  feared,  and  what  furely  may  be 
feared,  without  the  imputation  of  either  great  wickedneu,  or  great 
weaknefs,  by  Jafper  Wilfon. — Mr.  Chalmers  jadmits  that  war 
deprelles  our  commerce,  l^his  is  a  fa£i  againft  which  he  has 
to  oppofe  only  the  hope  that  we  fhall  emerge  out  future  wars 
as  we  have  done  out  of  others.  But  every  war  plunges  us 
deeper;  and  Chalmers'  calculation  is  like  that  of  a  prodigal  or 
profligate,  who  thinks  that  becaufe  he  has  efcaped  feveral  times 
from  debts  and  difficulties,  he  will  efcape  ib  for  ever.  But,  fays 
Mr.  Chalmers,  it  is  not  fair  to  reafon  from  a  private  mortgaged 
eilate,  whofe  rental  is  known  and  limited,  to  the  revenue  of  a 
great  nation^  whofe  revenue  is  unknown  and  unboiukled.  We 
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anfwer,  it  is  not  the  annual  rent  or  revenue  only,  but  the  pub- 
lic ellatc  itfelf,  that  is  in  queilion.  Our  eftate  is  commeru^  and 
this  is  in  danger. 

Again :  The  nation  was  in  a  train  of  growing  prbfperity. 
This  refifts  the  effects  of  war  in  a  great  degree ;  but  if  the  re- 
venue liad  not  failed  at  all,  it  would  ftill  be  true,  that,  but  for 
the  war,  it  would  have  rifen  greatly. 

Chalmers  is  right,  that  it  was  not  lofles  occafioned  by  the  war 
that  dire£lly  made  the  capital  London  houfes  ftop;  but  it  is 
nevcrthelefs  true,  that  the  war  was  the  real  caufc  of  their  Hop  ; 
for  by  giving  a  general  fhock  to  credit  (which  it  always  does), 
it  neceflitated  their  fall  by  depriving  them  of  reiources.  Hume's 
comparison  of  a  commercial  people  going  to  war  with  men 
pbying  at  cudgels  ia  a  china  ihop,  is  a  pertinent,  complete,  and 
perfe(5l  analogy. 

What  a  fophifm  is  Chalmers's  aflertion,  that  mercantile  con- 
fidence is  not  founded  on  real  capital  reprefenting  paper,  but 
on  eftablifhed  mercantile  credit.  On  what  grounds  then,  let  us 
afk  him,  was  this  mercantile  credit  firft  fet  up?  Certainly  on 
the  belief  that  there  was  lomewhere  a  real  capital  to  anlwer  the 
paper  reprefentative.  Would  ever  men  have  rcfpecSled  the  ft^n^ 
if  they  had  not  believed  that  there  was  a  thing  fign'i fie  if  Ch;>,U 
mers  is  here  like  the  Indians  who  fet  the  world  on  a  cow's 
horn,  but  do  not  tell  us  what  fupports  the  cow. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Chalmers  be  an  acute,  a  well- 
informed,  a  vigorous,  and  an  ufeful  writer,  he  is  not  always  in 
the  right  in  point  of  argument;  and  in  ftyle  and  manner,  as  far 
as  Dr.  Currie  is  concerned,  always  wrone.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  our  readers,  when  they  take  up  Mr. 
Chalmers  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  to  take  up  Jafper 
Wilfon,  whofc  renfoning  has  not  always  been  fairly  reprc- 
fcnted  by  Mr.  Chalmers. — As  to  the  political  parts  of  Jafper 
Wilfon's  pamphlet,  by  far  the  moil  importar^t,  they  have  not 
been  touched  on  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  The  reprefentatini:s  made 
by  Jafper  Wilfon  of  the  finances  of  the  allied  powers,  and  his 
anticipation  ot  the  effecSts  of  continuing  the  wn^,  have  been 
confirmed  by  events  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  po- 
litical difquifition. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Tacftn  of  Britannia^  with  a  novel  Plan  fir  a 
Conflitutioml  Army.  By  John  Stewarty  the  Traveller,  pp.  56» 
8vo«   Owen,  PicQadilly.   London,  1794* 

THE  awful  importance  of  the  prefent  crifis,  fays  Mr.  Stewart^ 
diverts  my  mind  from  the  profecution  of  a  work  of  the  moft 
profound  theory,  and  calls  Imperioufly  its  attention  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  life,  to  diicover  that  delicate  and  precife  line  of  condtid 
which  is  to  guide  political  prudence,  to  preferve  focial  peace^ 
the  only  medium  tof  the  exiftence  or  improvement  of  intelle^ 
the  iburce  of  univerfal  good.— All  violent  and  iinfyftematic  re- 
volution ,  b)'  their  internal  concuffion,  would  lhalce  the  cement 
out  of  the  focial  arch»  and  cauie  an  inftant  explofion  of  all  its 
parts,  if  fome  external  weight  did  not  comprefe  it*   The  above . 
reflexion  induces  me  to  propofe  a  plan  of  condufi:  to  the  con* 
federate  nations  of  Europe  in  the  prefent  awfti}  crifis*  Tho 
oiFenfive  operations  of  war  fliould  be  immediately  put  a  flop  to, 
and  the  fotlowing  manifefto  iflued'  by  the  confederate  powers  s 
<  In  the  facred  name  of  univerfal  good,  enlightened  by  the  in- 
/'telligcnceof  progreffive  truih,  fenfible  that  all  modes  of  being 
'  are  co-exiftent  and  co-eflendal  parts  of  one  great  integer, 
(  whofe  energies  operate  in  their  reifpef^ive  fpheres,  communi- 

*  cable  in  mottval  influence,  but  incommunicable  in  niotival 

*  diredion,  rendering  thereby  every  fphere  the  final  and  inde- 

*  pendent  director  of  itfi  own  colleAive  energies,  to  produce  the 

*  grc  tc:.  quantity  of  good  to  felf  and  nature  in  time  and  cter- 

*  nit'  .,  msuiured  by  and  related  to  the  circumference  of  its  own 

*  orbit  J  Wc,  the  p  tcntates  ot  Europe,  looking  upon  ou^klvvS 

*  as  the  central  and  protecVmg  energy  of  the  fcnfitive  fphere  of 

*  ex'fte        by  this  manifello  do  make  known  t;ie  pui  iLT/  cf  our 

*  intcntic  n?,  and  the  expanfion  of  our  cciilciciKe,  cjiliwlucned 

*  by.  tlie  iCJiowlcdge  of  fjif. — Wc  judge  it  expedient,  for  the 

*  protection  ol  i.it.Ucdt,  the  high  energy  of  tins  our  fphere  of 

*  exiftence,  to  form  a  cordon  of  armies  upon  the  frontier  of  our 

*  own  teiritorie^  in  the  proximity  of  France,  to  repel  all  inva- 

*  Hons  of  a  diitempcrcd  and  delirious  people,  and  to  be  ready  to 

*  ftretch  cut  a  prote5iive  hand  to  that  remnant  which  may  fur- 
'  vive  the  horrors  of  the  prefent  depopulating  ararchy,  and 

*  (hall  call  unequivocally  for  relief,  with  fuch  numbers  as  may 

*  afl'ure  fuccefs.' — Were  the  above  meafures  to  be  purfued  bv 
the  CO  kderat:  powers,  the  fpring  of  the  revolutionary  power 
of  France  would  be  fo  relaxed,  that,  all  its  external  efforts  fal- 
ling back  upon  its  own  cenicr,  mull  caufe  a  coniplete  dillblu- 
tiv  n  of  all  public  authority,  and  agonifing  hunYanity  call  on  fur- 
roundiiig  nations  for  protedion.   If,  on  the  contrary,  order 

ibould 
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(liould  miraculoufly  be  produced,  nil  nature  would  rejoice  at 
fuch  an  event,  as  it  muft  accelcraic  the  era  of  univcrfal  good. 

Should  the  prefent  war  be  continued  on  an  oftenfivc  fyftem, 
he  predicts  the  diflTolutioa  of  focicty  ail  over  Europe,  and  us 
conkquent:  fubjei^ion  to  Afiatic  tyrants.  To  enable  Great 
Bntiiin  to  outHve  the  general  wreck  of  civilifation,  he  propofes 
that  I  conftitutional  army  be  immediately  formed  out  of  all  men 
of  property,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thoufand  men,  to 
be  called  out  by  the  king.  But  the  very  eflablifhment  of  iuch 
an  army  would  prevent  the  neceility  of  its  being  called  out* 


This  is  a  Jacob  Behmen  in  politics.  Notvinthftanding  the 
myfticifm  of  his  phtlofophy,  and  his  involved,  hombaftic,  and 
ludicrous  ftyle,  a  gleam  of  light  is  npw  and  then  feen  amidft 
clouds  of  daiknefi. 


Art.  XV.  Defigns  In  PerfpeSiive  for  Fillas^  in  the  micicnt 
Cajlle  and  Grecian  Styles,  By  Robert  Morifon,  Part  the  Fir/f, 
Printed  for  the  Author.   Ko  Bookfeller's  Name,  London, 

»794- 

X/fR.  Morlfon,  In  an  introduclion,  obferves,  that,  in  this 
^  CO  jntry,  the  rural  manfion  f?  cms  d^flined  not  only  for 
retirement,  but  Hkewife  for  a  temple  of  hofpirality,  where  the 
proprietor  wilhes  to  excrcife  his  munificence,  and  difplay  his 
tafte.  Divcrfity  of  opinion  and  fituation  has,  no  doubt,  occa- 
fioncd  great  variety  in  th  j  difpofition  and  orn:imcnting  of  thefe 
fabrics  Upon  cxamin  ition,  however,  wc  fhnll  find,  that  all  v 
the  diftinction  of  form  which  gives  chara£ler  to  the  modern 
ftru6ture  may  be  traced  to  two  grand  fources,  viz.  the  ancient 
Grecian,  and  the  ancient  Caitle  ft yle ;  in  which  latter  the 
Gothic  is  fometimes  included.  The  feudal  fyitem  which  per- 
vaded, and  for  many  centuries  governed,  all  Europe,  introduced 
the  Caftle  ftyle  of  building,  as  a  nccell'ary  confequsnce  of  its 
martial  fpirit,  which  rendered  the  habitation  of  every  chief  li- 
terally a  caftle,  or  place  of  ftrength,  to  which  his  vafials  might 
fly  for  refuge  in  times  of  danger;  for  this  purpofe  the  fituation 
was  generally  upon  fome  rocky  eminence,  which,  by  its  difficult 
acccfi,  might  prevent  any  fudden  attack  from  the  enemy,  and, 
by  its  commanding  appearance,  fecure  the  refpe<Si  of  his  adhe- 
rents* Defence  being  the  chief  obje^l,  towers  and  battlements 
(from  which  they  might  with  fafety  annoy  the  afiailants)  became 
the  principal  ornaments  of  thefe  buildings ;  exa<^nefs  of  fym- 
metry  often  gave  way  to  local  neceffity  or  convenience ;  yet  the 
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veftigcs  of  rude  grandeur,  flill  viiible  in  their  ruins,  afford  2| 
convincing  proof  how  vvtli  they  were  adapted  to  the  purpose  pf 
the  proprietor. — So  powerful  is  the  impreffion  made  by  thefc  ve- 
nerable fragments  even  at  this  day,  that  many  through  choice 
imitate  tha  R\]  *,  which  was  the  mere  confequence  pf  neceffityj 
and  where  the  country  is  bold  and  mountainous,  a  compofition 
ef  this  kind  correfponds  with  the  furrounding  landicape^  fuid  adds 
greatly  to  the  pi^urefqiie  efFed  of  the  whole. 
'  But  when  cultivation  had  changed  the  rude,  negle^ed  plain 
into  a  verdant  lawn,  adorned  with  all  the  varied  imagery  which 
wood  and  water  can  beflow,  the  mild  beauty  of  the  fcene  natu* 
xaUv  induced  the  proprietor  to  leave  the  bleak  fummit  of  the 
focK,  and  fix  his  habitation  in  the  bofom  of  the  fmiiing  plain.*^ 
A  more  refined  fpecies  of  urchitectvire  was  now  required  to  fuit 
the  genius  of  the  place;  and  t^e  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  orders 
was  called  in  to  embelliih  and  complete  the  picture.  This 
country  is  indebted  to  Inigo  Jones  for  the  neareft  approach  to 
the  ancient  fimplicity,  from  which  many  of  bis  fuccelTors  foon 
deviated,  and,  giving  way  to  the  luxuriance  of  their  fancy,  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  new  and  cumbrous  fyftem,  by  blending  the 
two  oppofite  (lyles,  from  which  heterogeneous  mixttue  many 
large  and  cofUy  fabrics  have  dene  but  little  honour  to  the  na- 
tional tade. 

It  has  been  the  chief  fludy  in  this  publication  to  prelerye 
diftin^l  the  moft  ftriking  features  which  chara^erife  each  man- 
ner.' That  the  comparifon  may  be  more  eafy,'  a  defign  in  each 
is  formed  from  the  fame  plan,  as  this  places  in^he  flrbngeft 
point  of  contrail  that  rude  magnificence  which  peculiarifes  the 
ancient  cadles,  and  delicate  iimplicity  which  is  admired  in  the 
Grecian  ftruclure. 

The  deiigns  here  prcfented  to  the  public  are  fix  in  number^ 
elegantly  engraved,  and  beautifullv  coloured*  A  defcription  is 
given  of  each,  and  an  eftimate  of  tne  expence  at  which  it  might 
be  realifed,  or  carried  into  execution. 


Mr.  Morifon  appears  to  be  an  artifl  of  corre£l  tafle  and  judg- 
mciit,  iiud  familiarifed  to  the  hiftory  and  genius  of  architecture. 
But, 

Non  omiia  pojfumus  omnesy 

he  is  unequal  to  the  design  of  a  proper  title-page ;  for  he  nei- 
ther tells  us  whether  we  are  to  expe^  any,  or  what  number  of 
other  parts ;  nor  yet  does  he  let  us  know  where  his  firft  part  is 
to  be  had.  The  concluding  line  of  the  title-page  runs  thus: 
« Printed  for  the  Author'  [blank]  j  where  the  Geometrical  PJanS9 
&c.  of  the  Villas  may  be  feen** 

A&r. 
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Art.  XVI.  A  conclfe  View  of  the  Hlflory  of  Religious  Kmw^- 
ledge^  from  the  Creation  of  the  IVorld  to  the  Eflahlifhment  of 
•  Chriftianity*  Intended  as  an  IntroduSfim  for  young  Perfons  and 
ethers  t§  a  proper  Apprehenfton  of  the  Originy  Progrefsy  Prtn^- 
€ipliSy  and  final  Settlement  of  the  Chr  'tftian  Churchy  on  the  Au» 
tmrtty  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pp.  210.  12 mo.  as.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  and  fold  by  G.  G.  and  J.  Robinfoni  and  T» 
Longman,  Paternofter-Row*  1794* 

'T^HE  deiign  of  this  fmall  publication  is  to  prefent  the  reader 
^  with  a  comprehenfive  hiftory  of  religion  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  to  the  fourth  ceiuury  afcer  our  bleffed  Saviour;  a 
fubje£^  which  at  no  time  can  be  fuppofed  to  Aand  in  need  of  an 
apology  for  introducing  to  the  public,  even  In  fo  conctfe  a  me* 
thod  as  that  wherein  the  following  is  laid  before  them.  In  rc- 
fpe^  to  the  performance  itfelf,  ic  is  fufEcient  to  inform  thofe 
who  candidly  perufe  it,  that  the  materials  have  been  colle6ted| 
for  the  moft  part^  from  other  writers,  and  thrown  together  into 
their  prefent  form  originally  for  no  other  purpofe  whatever,  but 
that  of  convenience  and  inftriidion  for  the  younger  branches  of 
a  private  family* 

For  the  fame  caufe  it  appears  lilcely  to  be  ufeful  in  other 
cafes,  where  the  inflrudtion  of  young  perfons  is  intended,  and 
the  principles  of  religious  information  are  to  be  inculcated.  It 
ieems  probable,  however,  that  to  various  defcriptions  of  reli« 
gious  readers  fuch  a  conne£led  view  of  the  fubject  will  not  be 
efteemed  unacceptable;  feeing  that  it  is  neither  fo  prolix  as  to 
be  capable  of  fatiguing  even  youthful  minds;  nor  yet  fo  concife 
as  not  to  afford  to  others  alfo  a  commodious  plan  and  fummary 
of  that  great  fyftem  of  divine  benevolence,  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  compendious  introduction* 


Art*  XVIL  The  SoUdUr's  Gmde  to  the  Pra^ice  if  the  Office 
of  Pleas  in  his  Majeflfs  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Weftminfler  \  in 
winch  are  introduced  BiUs  of  Cofts  in  various  Cafs^  and  a  va^ 
riety  of  ufeful  Precedents ;  with  a  complete  Index  to  the  whole^ 
By  Richard  Edmundsy  one  of  the  Attornies  of  the  faid  Office. 
pp.  322.  8vo«   Cadell  and  Davies.    London,  1794* 

'       R.  Edmunds  having  long  obferved  that  the  pradice  of  the 
exchequer  of  pleas  is  in  general  little  known  of  under- 
flood;  and  believing  this  to  arife  from  the  want  of  elucidation; 
has  compiled  thefe  Ihcets  with  a  view  to  fupply  the  defe£l.  If 
the  prelent  Wi/ik  Hiouiu  iuccted  in  iiiiiuang  a  better  knowledge 
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of  the  proceedings  in  this  court^  and  the  fuperior  eafe  and  ad« 

vantage  of  pi  adliftng  there,  particularly  to  country  pra^itioner^, 
his  wilhcs  will  be  gratified.  He  docs  not  flatter  himfelf  that 
his  work  is  free  from  error,  but  trufts  that  the  prokffion  will 

approve  the  dcfign,  though   tliey  ,fhould  not  applaud  the 


Mr.  Edmund?,  we  arc  informed,  is  a  mi-n  of  reputation  in 
his  protCiiion ;  and  it  i^  thought,  by  very  competent  judges, 
that,  in  the  prefer.t  publication,  he  has  done  very  go  ''d  fer\  ice, 
both  to  practitioners  of  law,  and  thofe  who,  unfortunately  in 
this  laW'Tidden  age,  have  need  of  their  counfeL 


Art*  XVIII.  PJptyh  Phyfiologkal  and  PraSlical^  founded  on  the 
modem  Chemjjiry  of  Lavoifar^  Fourcroy^  &c.  ^c,  with  a 
f^ew  to  the  myvomtnt  of  the  Pra^ice  of  Phyfk.  By  Francii 
Penrofiy  M.  D  pp.  158.  8vo.  London:  printed  by  Alex- 
ander Grant,  No.9i,  Wardour-Street|  for  Deighton,  Hoi- 
born*  1794- 

IT  has  been  the  fate,  and,  we  may  add,  fometlmes  the  roif- 
fortune  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
prevailing  philofophy  of  every  age*  No  fooner  are  errors  dif- 
covered,  and  improvements  made,  in  natural  and  experimental 
phiiofophy,  than  the  Tons  of  .Sfcnlapius  labour  hard  in  their 
vocation  to  force  into  the  healing  art  moft  of  the  philofophical 
2ioyelties  that  appear.  The  ancients  had  their  principal  fec^s, 
the  mptrtcaly  the  rational^  the  metbodUaly  and  Galenifts,  whofe 
dogmas  have  nearly  expired.  Amongft  the  moderns,  the  older- 
chemical  kdif  of  Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont,  &c*  the  Cartedan, 
or  anatomical,  the  mathematical,  the  mechanical,  have  all  had 
their  day,  but  are  now  obfcured.  The  combination  of  almoft 
th^  whole,  under  the  title  of  the  Boerbaavian  do^rines,  lafted 
half  a  century.  This  mixture  of  truth,  hypothefis,  and  error^ 
the  parties  themfelves  thought  would  continue  for  ever  perma- 
nent; fo  certainly  true  did  they  confider  their  principles  and 
pradlice*  A  great  part,  however,  is  now  difpuced;  much  is 
proved  ialle,  and  fome  parts  ahoUfiied,  by  the  detection  of  nu- 
merous errors,  and  by  the  introduction  of  many  ne'w  improve- 
ments in  the  Hygxian  art. 

Lately,^  pneumatics  and  chemiftry  feem  to  take  the  lead  iit 
occupying  the  fedulous  attention. of  the  learned  world;  and 
many  ingenious  men  have  made  difcoveries  that  will  merit  the 
thanks  of  pofterit^.  Amongft  thefe  may  be  mentioned,  Scheele, 
Bcrgmann,  Lavoifier,.  Fourcroy,  Black,  Prieftlcy,  Cavcndifh, 

Kirwan, 
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Ktrwan>  Hlggins,  and  many  others ;  and  though  they  do  not  al« 
ways  agree,  either  in  iheir  experiments,  or  in  the  conclufions  de- 
duced from  them ;  yet  their  very  controveriies  add  much  to  the 
prefent  flock  of  philofophic  knowledge.  , 

The  author  before  us  endeavours  to  apply  fome  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  grcateflr  modern  chemifls  to  tne  art  of  medicine  i 
the  principles  of  which  he  would  reduce  to  two,  htat  and  cold^ 
and  he  conceives  thefe  fiifficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of . 
the  animal  economy,  as  likewife  to  fugg  il  the  moft  rational 
modes  of  curing  difeafes;  ^  M.  Fourcroy  obierves,'  fays  the  au- 
thor, ^  that  refpiratton  is  a  phenomenon  nearly  refembling  com- 
^  buftton.  Common  air  is  decompofed  in  the  one  as  well  as 
^  the  other ;  in  order  for  it  to  contribute  to  either  it  muft  con* 
^  tain  a  certain  quantity  of  vital  air,  of  which,  when  it  is  to*' 
^  tally  deprived,  the  linephritic  refidue  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
^  Refpiration  is,  in  fatSl,  but  a  flower  cmbufiton^  in  which  part 
<  of  the  heat  or  cohric  of  the  vital  air  enters  the  blood  as  it 
^  pailes  through' the  lungs,  and  is  by  it  conveyed  through  the 
'  *  whole  body. — The  iirft  clafs  of  principles  analyfed  by  the  new 
^  experiments  in  chemifli  y  appear  to  approach  near  to  a  ftate  of 
;  ^  fimplicity,  which  makes  them  reftfl  all  farther  analyfis.  Thele 
I  *  are  two  in  number,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    The  hydrogen  com- 

*  prebends  iighty  mutter  of  hcat^  and  inflammable  gasj  com- 
;  ^  monly  called  caloric ;  the  other  is  named  oxygen^  or  vital  air, 

*  whofe  bafis  comprehends  iatc?it  coll.* 

In  the  pra^lical  part  of  this  work  the  author  fays,  *  Thus 
,  '  every  difeafe  that  the  dcbiut'tinn;  powers  remove,  is JUnic\  fo 
,  *  every  one  that  is  cured  by 'ftlniiiLiting  means  is  afthenk.  Thus 

*  the  c-uic  or  iieulth  and  difeafe  is  one  and  th^  lame,  viz.  a  va- 

*  riation  oi  excitement.     A  certain  fiiven  dej^r^e  coniritLitcs 

*  health  :  every  i.^rcai;;  01  (iiuiiuuuua  ui  Laat  decree  iuiins  ten- 
'  dency  to  difcaic' 

L'f;(Mi  the  Whole,  we  mull  all  )W,  that  there  is  fome  inge- 
nuitv  111  tlie  author's  refcarchcs  and  opinions;  but  many  of  the 
conclufions  from  hisdoub'ful  prcmifes  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
explanation  of  the  various  lundli  ns  of  our  animated  machine  in 
a  Hate  of  health;  and  they  are  inadiniliible,  for  v/ant  of  more 
proofs,  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true  origin  of  dilcafes  or  methods 
f >f  cure.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  there  were  only  two 
j  pccihc  caufes  of  difeafes ;  and  happier  ftill  would  they  be,  if 
rwo  general  remedies  could  remove  all  their  morbid  afHiflions : 
but  our  medical  experience  forbids  us  to  expect  any  fuch  happy 
event.  It  would  be  coming  near  to  the  univerLl  medicine, 
of  which  former  enthufiaftic  chemifts  boalled  the  pofTcfllon  j 
?.nd  which  was  to  cure  every  alTef^ion  to  which  the  human  body 
was  liable,  and  to  prolong  Ufe,  in  fcuad  health,  for  many  ages. 

4  liiele 
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Thefe  chimerical  notions  were  beft  prored  by  die  (hort  lives  and 
icanty  riches  of  the  proprietors  and  proje^ors  of  the  elixir  vita^ 
of  the  pbilofopher's  ftone^  or  powder  of  projedion ;  which  laft, 
tbcy  faid,  converted  all  baler  metals  into  gold ;  but,  alas !  de- 
nied the  pretenders  the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  Chemiftry 
is  a  noble  and  ufeful  fciencC)  when  kept  in  its  proper  bounds ; 
but  It  has  frequently  proved  injurious  to  the  art  of  medicine  by 
mifappli cation.  Chcmiftry  is,  likewife,  a  pleafing  ftudy;  but 
it  has  often  proved  delufive  to  its  votaries.  We  muft,  how- 
ever, obferve,  that  the  prefent  author's  praflice  of  medicine  is 
nearly  the  fume  that  is  in  common  ufe,  in  which  we  find  no- 
thing new  f  r  extraordinary,  except  the  words  Jienic  and  ajlhenk 
aijplicd  to  the  healing  art ;  which  certainly  are  as  good  as  the 
jiy:L.liim  and  laxiim  of  others;  the  archaus  of  Van  Hclmont; 
or  as  iht/  jiui'iitaies  eccultcv  oi  Ariilotlc.  1  he  incrcafc,  however, 
ef  iKW  I i^mcs  Icn.etimes  even  to  old  difcoveries,  is  aniGiigft 
the  glaring  vices  of  moucrn  philofophers.  No  fooner  is  any 
new  piopcrty  difcov  red  m  a  fubftcince,  than  the  artift  thinks  he 
has  a  li^ht  to  add  a  new  nami-  to  the  thmo;  diicovcjcd;  und  thus 
the  pii'/.zdiig  multiplication  ui  iiovcl  nanics  proceeds  afJ  mppiitum. 
To  us  cri  ICS  it  is  a  laborious  and  perplexing  tafk  on  the  me- 
mory, to  be  loaded  for  ever  with  jyuonvna^  it  may  in  time  im- 
pair our  judgment.  We  fee  no  end  to  the  nomenclatures  of 
modern  fci.nccj  and  wc  enter  cur  protcft  againft  rhem,  until 
the  artifls  have  proceeded  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  labours  and 
inveftigntions ;  or  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  much  greater 
perfection  in  the  arts  to  which  they  dire^  their  laudable  1 
attentions. 


Art.  XIX.  yi  Jhort  Engiijh  Grammar^  fmpUficd  to  the  Capa» 
lit'es  of  Children.  By  ^John  Homfey^  ^choohuajler  at  SaW' 
Mcrougbm   pp.  103.  1 2010.  IS.  Robinfons.  London,  1793. 

rpHE  importance  of  the  fubje<3:,  and  the  fimplicity  and  com- 
prehennvenefs  of  the  author's  plan,  induced  us  to  examine 
this  work  with  particular  care. 

A  grammar  of  the  Englifti  language  on  an  exrenfive  fcale^ 
comprehending,  befides  the  common  accidence,  the  application 
and  meaning  of  fingle  words  that  may  appear  fynonymouS}  the 
peculiarities  of  idiom ;  and  the  flrudture  of  fentences  in  regard 
to  harmony,  arrangement,  and  philological  accuracy  j  has  long 
*  b^en  wanted  by  thofc  who  wi(h  to  attain,  without  the  trouble  of 
perfonal  refearch,  a  critical  preciiton,  and  general  gracefulncfs  of 
fiyle.  But  fuch  a  work,  however  it  may  be  defired  by  fome, 
could  nsver  bs  of  general  benefit.   Moil  people  have  neither 

time 
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time  nor  application  to  bellow  on  fuch  a  trcattfe  ;  and,  Indeed, 
their  defire  extends  no  further  than  to  be  able  to  Ipeak  and  write 
with  perfpicuity  and  neatnels  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A 
grammar,  therefore,  which  rriight  cnp.ble  them  to  attain  this 
end,  without  much  iofs  of  time,  exertion  of  mind,  or  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language,  would  certainly 
be  of  very  great  public  advantage. 

Hornfey's  Englifh  Grammar  is  extremely  fliort;  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  comprehenfive,  as  to  embrace  every  eflential  point 
of  grammar.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  ufhers  it  into  the 
world  with  great  modefty,  as  merely  preparatory  to  the  ftudy 
of  Dr.  Lowth's.  That  it  (hould  fupcrfede  the  ufe  of  Dr» 
JLowth's  we  are  far  from  aflerting ;  but  for  thofe  who  wifh  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Englifli  language,  Lowth's  is  perhaps 
fcarcely,  while  to  thofe  that  aim  at  mere  perfpicuity  and  neat* 
nefs  Mr.  Hornfcy*s  will  be  found  perfectly,  fufficient. 

Mr.  Hornfey  beftows  a  very  fmall  portion  of  his  grammar  on 
frtbograpby  and  profidy^  and  arranges  every  thing  under  two 
great  heads,  analogy ^  or  parts  of  fpeech,  and  the  ftru&ure  of  fen» 
Unces,  Under  the  former  he  includes  nine  chapters,  which 
treat  jrefpet^ively  of  the  article^  nourty  or  fubflantivey  adje^ivs, 
promufiy  verb  and  partifipU^  adverh  tonjun^ioni  prepofitifnf^  and 
inUrje^ion, 

His  definitions  of  each  of  thefe  conftituents  of  language  are 
.fimple,  fliort^  and  comprebenfive.  In  the  text  he  has  the  ge- 
neral rules,  and  the  moil  important  of  the  exceptions ;  and  in 
notes,  which  are  frequently  both  new  and  ingenious,  he  fubjoins 
fuch  particulars  and  illuftrations  as  are  neceiiary  to  be  acquired 
after  the  pupil  has  become  thoroughly  mafler  of  the  text* 

The  fecond  part  of  this  grammar  includes  eleven  chapters  | 
ti^e  firft  of  which  contains  the  moft  cfTentiai  rulesrof fyntaxi  the 
fecond,  thofe  deviations  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  language 
which  are  (an£lioned  by  grammar,  under  ine  name  of  gramma- 
tical figures ;  the  third,  de^itions  and  rules  of  cadence^  accent^ 
mfbajuy  he,  \  the  fourth,  punSlttation ;  and  the  remaining  fix 
contain  various  exercifes  o^  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  work.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  exercifes^ 
the  author  deierves  great  praife ;  they  are  well  calculated  not 
only  to  promote  improvement  in  the  Knglifh  language,  but  alfo 
toformtlie  heart  to  virtue^  and  to  fumiih  the  underflandlng 
with  an  abftrad;  of  human  knowledge ;  as  almoft  all  of  them 
convey  Ibme  fentiroents  of  religion  or  morality  \  ibme  paflages 
of  hiflory,  or  fome  obfervation  or  definition  of  fcience*  In  par-* 
ticUlar  the  ninth  chapter,  though  exprcfsly  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
ercifes in  falfe  fy ntax  and  falfe  fpelling,  is  a  regular  epitome  of 
&e  arts  and  icienccs;  and  the  tenth,  though  for  a  fimilar 

purpofet 
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purpofC)  exhibits  a  fhort  fyftem  of  drawing.  Exerclfes  on  this 
plan  have  this  diftinguifhed  advantage;  they  lay  before  the  view 
of  young  people  all  the  diiftrcnt  occupations  in  .which  the  hu«* 
man  mind  can  be  engaged,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  fixing  their  choice  on  that  purfult  mod  adapted  to  their  par- 
ticular genius ;  infteadj  as  is  often  the  cafe,  of  being  directed  by 
ihe  choice  of  another  to  fomc  lin''  of  life  unfuitablc  to  their  tem- 
per, and  in  which  they  become  ferviceabie  neither  to^^emfelves 
nor  to  others. 

T'his  grammar  concludes  vi'ith  a  few  very  ufefui  ruies  for  th 
ftnidure,  precifion,  and  unity  of  fentences. 


This  grammar  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the  end  it 
has  in  view,  viz*  to  furniih  a  competent  knowledge  of  our  lan« 
cun2:c  to  young  people  previoufly  to  their  making  deeper  rc» 
Marches ;  and  to  thofe  too  who  want  time  for  thofe  rcfearches. 
Where  novelty  may  be  expeded,  viz.  in  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
erclfes, and  the  arrangement  throughout^  there  certainly  is  no- 
velty. 1  he  author  is  a  profeifionai  man;  and,  while  fome  of  his 
brother  fchoolmafters  may  patronife  his  work:  fn  m  private  af- 
fetSlion,  others  may  reject  it  from  jealoufy.  We  truft  that  it 
will  be  able  to  ftand  on  its  own  merits,  independently  of  par- 
tiality, and  above  the  reach  of  envy. — We  have  never,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading,  met  with  any  fchool  book  compoM  00  a 
more  Ample,  judicious,  and  elegant  plan. 


Art.  XX.  StaU  rf  France  in  May  1 794.  Tranjlated  from  th 
.  original  of  Li  Cmte  de  MontgaiUardy  hy  Jajhua  Luccck  H^l^ 

kinfon^  of  Gray's^lnn.   pp.  64.  8vo«  18, 6a.  Crofby.  Lon« 

don,  1794. 

ACCORDINGto  Monf,  de  Montgaillard,  *  the  French 
■**  *  people,  though  the  National  Convention  poflefs  neither 
^  their  confidence  nor  efteem,  will  foon  fandion  the  difpofitions 

*  of  order  and  property,  that  it  decrees:  it  has  long  reigned  by 

*  terror,  but  will  foon  demand  refpe£b,  if  it  can  this  year  reftfi, 

*  or  rather  repel,  the  allies  from  the  frontier  of  France.*— 
Again:  *  We  muft  no  longer  think, of  th^  Amines  of  which 

*  newfpppers  have  fo  long  given  us  hopes,    France  is  far  from 

*  wanting  grain.    Agriculture  has  received  the  fuperintendance 

*  it  demands.    Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thcufand  cffedlive  men 

*  ^^ght  under  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In 

*  Hnauces  the  committee  is  richer  than  united  Europe.' — Yet 
the  lame  uutlior  aiHrais,  that  '  if,  at  the  ciiu      diis  campaign, 

'  wiiatcver 
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^  whate;ver  t>e  the  fucceft,  the  people  are  again  forced  to  fpend 
I  ^  the  remnant  of  their  means  in  favour  of  their  tyrants,  and  not 
'  obtain  the  expe6led  peace,  I  heiitate  not  to  declare,  that  the 
;  ^  deffwr  of  repofe  will  produce  an  exploilon  fatal  to  the  ty- 
^  rants. .  I  alio  affirm,  that  neither  the  Committee  of  Public 

*  Safety,  nor  the  fucceedinff  government,  can  refift  for  two 
'  years :  they  can  obtain  no  lupplies  but  by  penalties ;  and  thefe 

revolutionary  means  muft  necefiarily  be  deftroyed  and  anni- 

*  bilated  by  time.  They  Batter  themfelves  with  the  idea  of 
i '  forcing  the  belligerent  powers,  ihis'  winter^  to  peace,  and  to 
^  be  at  liberty  to  employ  clemency,  property,  and  repofe,  in 

j  *  fuch  a  manner  as  may  confolidate  their  power,  and  diHeminate 
!  *  their  principles,  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.'— •!  repeat, 
I  fays  he  in  a  note^  p.  63,  <  that  the  Convention  cannot  reiiftra 
'  *  fourth  campaign,  nor  the  revolution  two  years  of  war/— 
I  *  This  fummary,'  lays*  he,  ^  may,  perhaps,  contain  the  moft 
>  *  oppofite  contradictions ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a  revolutioa 
^  produces  and  explains  them  all/ 


This  Angular  pamphlet  has  greatly  attra£fced  the  public  no- 
tice. We  have  heard  of  divines  who  preached  againfl:  their 
text.  Our  political  preacher,  notwithftanding  what  he  has  iaid 
in  the  laft  fentence  quoted  in  our  brief  analyfis,  appears  ftill, 
to  us,  to  contradi^  his  premifes  by  hU  conclufion.  For,  after 
j  giving  a  very  full,  and,  we  have  every  reafon  to  think,  a  very 
candid  and  accurate  ftate  of  affairs  in  France,  mofUy,  inde,ed, 
from  his  own  aflual  obfervation,  the  whole  tending  to  impr^ft 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  ftrong  convidton  of  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  fubduing  that  country  by  force,  he,  all  of  a  fudde^i, 
wheels  about  juft  at  the  end  of  his  courfe,  and,  upon  the  credit 
I  of  a  mere  fpeculative  opinion  or  conje£lure,  that  tbi  French 
'  cannot  hold  it  out  above  two  years  more^  recommends  a  vigorous 
proieciition  of  the  war,  aiid  aflures  us  of  final  fuccefs.-^Tlie 
I  only  way  in  which  It  is  poffible  to  mould  his  obfervations  into 
any  thing  like  a  confiftent  propoQtion,  is,  to  conceive  his  mean- 
ing to  be  as  follows:  ^  Though  the  combined  powers  cannot 
*  Aitxiue  the  French  people  by  force  of  arms,  they  may  wearf 
^  out  their  patience  by  petfeverance  in  war/— But^  in  the  firft 
plac^  to  fubdue  them  by  perfeverance,  is  dill  to  fubdue  them ; 
and,  if  fo  fubdued,  they  are  not  unconquerable.  And,  fecondly, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable,  that  the  patience  of 
the  confederacy  that  attacks,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
rodiufiafts  who  defend  the  nafcent  republic— Suppofing  the 
teiburces  of  the  contending  parties  to  be  equal,  their  probable 
perfevesance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  comparative  intenfity 


and 
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and  duration  of  the  rcfpcciivc  ipii  its  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
Now,  the  fpirit  that  unites  diiFcrcnt  powers  into  confederations 
is  confefTedly  flu6luating  and  tranfient;  that  of  liberty  ardent, 
ilrong,  and  conftant.  But  Monf.  de  Montgaillard  admits  that 
the  relources  of  France  are  greater  than  ihofe  of  combined  Eu- 
rape.  With  greater  refourcc.-,  more  animating  paiFions,  and 
more  determined  refolution,  by  what  logic  cin  it  be  rendered 
probable  that  the  French  will  not  bold  out  longer  than  the  al- 
lies?  But  it  is  the  fault  of  moft  decl.unicr^,  and  reafoners  with- 
out perfc£l  canduur,  tiiat  they  view  iubjcct^  partially,  and  from 
partial  and  particular  inilances  draw  general  conclufions.  The 
juft  reafoncr,  in  propoi  tion  to  tlie  fubliinity  of  his  genius,  rifes 
from  particulars  to  generals,  marking  the  circumftances  ia 
which  particular  inflances  agree,  and  thofe  alfo  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed.  Thus  he  obtains  views  fteady  in  proporticn 
to  their  fubiiniity,  and  commanding  inferior  clalFes  by  compre- 
hending them.  It  is  an  cafy  matter  to  point  out  many  caufes  of 
difcontent  and  impatience  in  the  French  nation.  But  confider, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like  that  of  charity, 
*  beareth  all  things,  belicvcth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
<  dureth  all  things*.'  The  poor,  oppreffed  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  maintained  a  fuccclsful  ftrujgle  againfl  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  for  more  than  half  a 
cci:tury.  It  is  for  want  of  philofophy  that  fo  many  fatal  errors 
are  committed  by  vulgar  princes  and  miniflers  of  ftate.  Thcv 
fee  only  thofe  particulars  that  are  aiTociated  together  by  their 
own  prejudices  f. 


•  t  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

-f  The  war  has  for  fome  time  been  confidcied,  agreeably  to  tlic 
premifes,  not  to  the  condulion  of  Monf.  Montgaillard,  as  hopelels. 
They  who  are  the  moft  ftrenubos  defenders  of  it  are  nearly  reduced 
to  own  this  themfelves ;  and  all  they  have  to  fay  h»  *  with  whom 

*  lhall  we  treat?*  Others  agaia  afiirmt  thlt  we  might  have  treated 
with  Roland,  with  Danton,  wi^  Robefpierre ;  and  that  the  £dl  of 
any  of  thefe  individuals  would  not  have  had  the  leaft  influence  on  a 
treaty  that  wonld  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Convention^  andfe* 
cured  by  the  united  wi{he<=  of  all  the  people  of  France.  In  our  re- 
view of  Mallet  du  Pan's  Confiderations  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  we 
predicted  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  and  added,  that  *  when  this  took 

*  place,  the  fyftem  would  fuffcr  no  change.'  The  event  has  juilified 
that  predidion.  We  have  now  a  new  Robefpierre  in  Tallinn.  By 
and  by  his  turn  will  come  to  be  deilroycd.  Kut  the  lyllem  will  re- 
main. The  Englifli  people  have  never  looked  at  any  thing  in  the 
French  revolution  but  mbm»  while  the  French  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
Tallien)  neither  know  nor  care  for  men  j  they  look  at  liberty  and 
the  republic. 

Art; 
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Art.  XXI.    The  Head  and  Limbs ;  a  Fable.    By  Sir  Johft 
Ramfea*   pp.8.  410.  is.  Harriibn.  London,  1794.. 

T  T  will  be  quite  natural,  it  is  obferved  in  an  adverttfement, 
^  for  every  reader  to  fuppofe,  not  only  that  the  author  of  the 
Head  and  Limbs  has  adopted  the  ^miliar  metre  of  La  Fon- 
TAlNEy  which  is  in  fome  meafure  true;  but  that  ^sop's  Belh 
and  Members  furnifhed  the  idea  of  the  fable  itfelf.  This,  how« 
ever»  is  not  the  fafl.  It  arofe  from  an  accidental  and  fuddcn 
reflei^ioni  that  the  head  was  by  nature  calculated  to  govern  the 
body;  and  an  jnllantaneous  tranfition  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
favourable  to  a  rational  or  limited  monarchy. 

EXTRACTS.- 

*  Bat  lately  [the  xuembers]  grown  more  knowing  than  they 

were. 

They  found  the  head  was  nouriOi'd  by  their  labours; 
And  when  ihey  once  had  made  this  grand  difcovery. 
Their  peace  of  mind  was  loil  pafl  all  recovery. 
■In  fach  a  fitj  the  Limbs  fo  mighty  wife. 
Forming  a  grand,  a  national  convention, 
Kefolv'd  to  vote.agdnft  the  Head's  fupplies, 
And  thus  to  merit  honourable  mention* 
Quite  at  a  iland 
Was  either  hand, 
Each  gout-fwoln  toe 
Refus'd  to  go. 

And  neither  leg  would  move  a  peg. 
To  furnifli  new  fupplie^^  for  royal  jaws  : 
Tho'  not  a  fingie  grmder  he  could  (lir. 
Knew  every  growling,  difcontentcd  cur. 
That  did  not  help  to  ftuff  their  own  vile  maw«. 
The  tongue  of  eloquence  to  fpeak  eiTayM ; 
To  drown  his  voice,  the  ienfelefs  mob  huassa'd* 
That  fawning  courtier  they  had  heard  too  much. 
The  devil  a  morfel  more  (honld  he  e'er  touch ! 
They  knew  him  well — the  tongue,  a  fpecioos  elf! 
Whatever  he  faid,  fpoke  only  for  himfelf. 
The  eyes,  the  ears,  tlie  nofe,  advanced  their  claim; 
They  too  were  courtiers,  and  their  fate  the  fame. 
■    ^  With  (houis  of  joy 
The  maniacs  cry, 
Tho'  all  our  ilrength  in  war  wc  fpci.c?. 

Though  every  drop  of  blood  wc  facid, 
And  though  Jucce/s  id  death  muft  end. 
Yet  will  we  be  without  a  bead. 

Off 
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OS  In  an  Inllant,  at  th'  accurs'd  command^ 
The  monarch  /ell  beneath  th'  unxatural  hapd ; 
But  with  him  fell  the  hand  that  save  the  bW» 
And  ever/  rebel  limb  was  qnickly  laid  as  low.* 


The  RELATION  betwten  the  head  and  the  other  members  of 
die  bock  has  very  naturally  fuggeded  allegories  to  different  minds 
on  different  occadons,  in  diSerent  ages  and  countries.  Such 
an  allegory  we  find  not  only  in  claffical,  but  in  the  facred 
writers ;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  allegory  before  us  mi<;ht  have 
been  fuggefted  by  fome  afibciation*  independently  of  the  fable  of 
^fop,  copied  by  different  ancient  writers,  is  a  thing  in  itfelf 
highly  credible,  as  well  as  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  declaration 
of  our  refpe^ble  author.  Some  objedlions  may  be  made  to  this 
poem,  by  nice  ears,  in  rcTpe^l:  to  rnyme  and  harmony;  but  the 
allegory  is  well  fuftained  throughout  j  the  allufions  to  the  pre- 
fent  phrenfies  of  France  are  juil  and  happy  ^  and  the ,  moral  is 
fiilutary  and  important; 


Art.  XXII.  77?e  Peems  cjAfuia  Alanu,  pp.  62.  8vo.  Price 
One  Golden  Mohur.  Calcutta  :  from  the  Prcls  of  Thomfon 
and  Ferris  \  and  ibid  by  T.  Cadeil,  Jua.  and  VV.  Davies. 

J793- 

'TpHE  flattering  approbation  with  wiiich  fome  of  thcfe  poems 
J.  were  received,  on  tlieir  appearance  in  the  Afiatic  Mirror 
and  Calcutta  Morning  Poll,  induced  the  authoref:^  to  arrange 
and  pubiiih  them  with  i^dditions. — Anna  Maria  is  impreft  with 
the  moft  grateful  pleafure  f  r  the  very  diflinguiflied  patrona^ 
■fhe  has  been  honoured  with  ;  and  regrets  that  her  ill  ftatc  of 
health,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  prevented  her  from  making  the 
book  more  extenfive  and  complete.  Proud  of  the  encomiums 
be/lowed  on  the  efforts  of  her  mufe,  Anna  Maria  will  ever 
.be  zealous  to  merit  the  applaufe  of  a  polished  people — to 
whom  thefe  poems  are  refpe^fuUy  dedicated*  The.  polifhed 
people  whom  our  authorcfs  has  chiefly  in  her  eye  are,  no  doubt, 
her  fubfcribers,  of  which  {he  has  given  a  lift  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  poems  are,  An  Ode  to 
Hnppinefs— Ode  to  Senfibiiity — Ode  to  Refledlion— Sonnet  to 
Echo — Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Delia  Crufca — Invocation  to  the 
Mufe — Ode  to  Apathy — Eiefrjac  Ode,  infcribed  to  Sir  John 
Shore,  Bart.—- Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Louis  the  Unfor^^unate 
•—Sonnet  to  the  Moon — Sonnet  to  the  Morning  Star — Ode 

infcribed 
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infcribed  to  Delia  Cruica—- Marie  Antoniette*s  Complaint  in 

Prifon — Ode  to  Suicide— Ode  to  Solitude — Ode  to  Fancy— 
Adieu  to  India* 

EXTRACTS, 

«  From  the  Otfe  to  Della  Crvsca« 

'  Tri'.im pliant  bard,  my  vcrfc  mfpire 

With  bright  Apollo's  fparkling  firei 

To  THEE  the  wild  delirium  runs. 

Like  comets  to  their  centre  funs  ; 

I  feel  the  proud  impafflon'd  glow 

Thro'  every  trilling  fibre  flow ; 

My  mufc  on  rapture's  rofy  wings. 

Her  harmony  o'er  paflion  flings; 

For  THEB  the  vivid  pakcies  dare 

To  range  the  laffjroas  orbs  of  air;  ^ 

From  ftar  to  ftar  their  glories  trace^  ' 

And  wlUi  them  Delia  Crufca  grace/ 

*  Frm  th$  Odi  u  Fakct. 

*  Alike,  when  rofy-finger'd  morn 

Her  glories  on  the  twilight  flings  ; 
The  lovely  cherobs  of  the  dawn» 

Wanton  on  their  purple  wings: 
And  fee  the  flaky  mifts  arife^ 
In  fpiral  columns  to  the  fkies; 
AVhile  vcilal  health,  with  joy  elate# 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  golden  gate, 

^Al^here  fair  Aurora  leads  the  hours,  • 

To  carrel  thro*  their  (linny  bow'rs ; 

There  Fancy,  with  icnpcrial  gaze^ 

Adores  Apoilo's  radiant  blaze; 

And,  with  a  confclous  blifs,  impearls 

,Hts  fparkling  diamonds  in  his  golden  curls/ 

<  From  lU  Elegiac  Ode  to  Sir  John  Shore  en  thi  Death  ef 
hit  fwo  infant  Children  in  England^ 

<  Philosophy,  thou  faint  divine,  • 
Around  each  quivering  fib'-e  twine. 
The  mufe  with  tcmpcr'd  luftrc  f>;i!I, 
And  caim  the  pulfc  of  paflion's  tnil ; 
O'er  forrows  fainting,  feverifli  fenfc  ^ 
Thy  mental  folaces  ditpenfe/ 


The  chara£ler  of  Poetry  is  juiily  exhibited  by  Anna 
Maria  in  a  motto  takea  from  Thomlbn's  Seafons,  and  inferted 
in  her  title-page: 

SIIG.RBV.  VOL. XXIV«  A'VG,  1794.      .         ^  'HcnCi 
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The  Captivi  Alanarch, 

«  Hence  [by  the  a'^d  of  phllofophy]  poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ngcs  ;  and  intorms  the  page 
With  muiic,  image,  fentiment,  and  thoughu*  ^ 

Thomfon,  for  tbe  lake  of  harmony,  in  this  enumeration,  ha§ 
placed  mufic  and  image  before  fentiment  and  thought ;  although, 
in  the  nature  of  juft  poetical  genius,  they  are  p<^rior  and  coo- 
ib^uent  to  them,  according  to  that  of  MiLTOtI : 

*  And  feed  on  thooghts  that  voluntary  moire« 
Harmosdous  nombers*' 

But  in  the  fchool  of  Della  Crusca,  unfortunately  the  avowed 
•  Apollo  of  our  authorefs,  imagery  and  vcrfification  feem  to  be 
the  firft  obje£ls.    No  fimplicity  or  graiuleur  ofdciign!'  No 
chadle  imitation  of  nature!    From  the  marked  linenments  of 
nature,  both  phyfical  and  moral,  the  frifTcy  Delia  Crujca  is  per-^ 
petuallv  ftepping  afide  and  hopping  after  gaudy  flowers  and 
butterflies.    The  pathetic  tone  of  poetry  is  changed  into  the 
quaverings  of  aftc^tationj  the  found  of  the  trumpet  and  org?.a 
into  tbe  tinlciing  ot  bells. — Anna  Maria  does  not  feem  tu  be 
deficient  in  Imagination,  or  in  acquired  knowledge;  but  fhe, 
like  many  others,  follows  after  a  faulty  model.     We  advife 
her  to  renounce  her  Delia- Crufcan  Apollo,  and  pay  her  ad- 
dre^es  to  the  Apollo  BeUidcre;  to  abandon  the  profufion  of 
Gothic  ornament,  and  im  tate  that  delicate  fimplicity  which  is 
'  fo  juftly  {idmired  in  Gieciaa  architedure. 

Art.  XXIII.  TL-  Captive  Monarch',  a  Tragedy^  in  Five  J^$, 
By  Richard  Rey^  of  the  Middle  Temple^  Efq.  LL,D,  and  Pel- 
low  of  A'lagdaUn  College^  CaTubridge,  pp.  IC7.  8vo.  London  1 
printed  for  Vernor  aiid  Hood,  No.  10,  Birchin-Lane,  Corn- 
hill ;  J.  Edwards,  Fall-Malli  and  R.  Fauldcr,  New  Bond- 
Street.  1794* 

EXTRACT. 

«  ^OW  haftens  down  my  fun  to  its  horizon.  -  ' 

Of  all  we  fee  on  earth  hew  fades  the  glare ! 
Life's  goods  and  ilh  are  mix'd  and  melted  down 
In  mild  and  inofrennve  hues:  that  iHr, 
Indeed,  a  gentle  parting  melancholy  ; 
They  lightly  touch,  but  grapple  not  the  foul. 
That  world  which  lies  beiuie  lue,  Uiou^h,  wiih  cIoud§ 
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^^is  dimm'd'j  yet  Iiolds  mjne  eye  with  force  unknowii 
Till  now.    There  is  a  language  talked  by  meOi 
Calling  this  firft  vain  world  a  {hadow,  babble, 
A  honff  for  travellers;  and  the  next  our  home,  , 
Our  journey's  end,  our  being.    Thefe  are  Words ^ 
And  words  are  heard  and  Ipoken.    But  to  fee, 
Stand  here  on  the  grave's  brink ; — no  earthly  vapours 
To  thwart  the  eye. — My  foes,  how  feeble  feem  they  !.  * 
Anger  they  cannot  move.    A  paffing  pity ;— — 
Then  they  're  forgot.    My  friends  who  with  me  fuffer, 
Who  ftiffer  fir  nie«  fill  the  narrow  fpAce 
M/  bttfy  mind  can  grant  to  all  Pm  leaving. 
For  thele  what  can  a  king  dethron*d  and  dying  ? 
Pray  to  kii  King  [i»M/r.]— Sovereign  of  all,  whofe  thron^ 
Stands  open  to  the  captive  and  condemned. 
Look  on  my  /rlends.    Bind  up  their  wounds.  Difchargtt 
The  debt5  I  owe  them  ;  and  reftore  them  to  mej-^-* 
But  there,  wheie  fin  and  fbrrow  are  no  more** 

This  tragedy  is,  under  feigned  fiameS)  intended  to  repre« 
fent  the  fu&rinffs  of  the  kite  King 'and  Queen  of  France; 
and  we  could  wi&  with  the  author,  dieir  fete  had  been  as  he 
has  drawn  it.  Thii  tragedy  is.  written  in  a  manner  to  raife 
coropaffion,  and  to  draw  the  tear  of  pity  from  the  reader.  The 
King  is  reprefented  to  be  what  every  one  fays^  a  good  hulband 
and  father,  and  a  juft  man.  The  fufFerings  of  the  royal  family 
are  afFedingly  pourtrayed  at  their  final  feparation.  This  au<* 
thor's  production  has  as  much  claim  to  merit  as  moft  of  his 
predeceflbrs  who  have  written  on  the  (ame  fubje^^ 


Art.  XXIV.  A  DipriafhH  the  ExtJIencey  Nature^  and 
Extent' of  the  prophetic  Powers  of  the  human  Afmd ;  with  un^ 
qu^ionahle  Examples  of  feveral  eminent  Prophecies  of  what  is 
nm  aiting^  and  foon  to  be  fulfilled^  upon  the  great  Theatre  of 
Europe,   pp.  40.  8vo.  is.   Crofby.   London,  1794. 

^HE  author  of  the  dilTertation  obferves,  that  the  Almighty 
^  Creator  of  the  world,  to  manifeil  his  provident  and  bene«. 
tolent  care  of  his  creatures,  and  to  leave  them  without  excufe^ 
has  not  only  furniihed  them  with  a  particular,  but  alfo  with  a 
^neral  and  conftant  revelation  of  his  divine  will  and  purpofe, 
in  a  communication  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  certain  indi* 
viduals  of  every  age  and  country;  and  this  not  confined  either 
to  the  Jewiih  nation,  or  to  any  particular  rank,  age,  or  condi* 
don  of  men: 
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*  The  whole  world/  fays  he,  '  has  witnefFed  the  partial  accom- 
plifhment  of  tbofe  prophecies  by  which  were  predicted  the  rife  and 
fall  of  antichiill,  or  the  papacy,  and  uf  thoic  ten  kingdoms  which 
were  to  partake  of  ber  whoredoms  aod  abomioations,  and  whicli 
wcfc  afterwards  to  turn  againft  lier»  eat  her  fieili  aad  ddboy  ber* 
and  then  fink,  in  toro,  under  the  weight  of  their  own  iniquities* 

'  We  have  feen  thefe  things  in  part  verified^  and  are  wutbjg;*  in  awful 
fufpenfe,  for  that  Enal  conrummatton,  which^  accoidiDg  to  the 
limited  period  of  time  affigned  in  the  Revelation,  cannot  now  be 
far  off. 

*  The  Time  facrcd  oracles  (the  Revelations),  as  expounded  by  the 
able  (I  and  foundeft  divines^  leach  us  to  expert,  about  this  time,  the 
dtftrutlion  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  and  the  gathering  together,  (et- 
tlcmcnt,  and  converfion,  of  the  Jewifli  nation.  For  God  has  de- 
clared, he  will  yet  remember  his  chofen  people,  in  his  good  time. 

*  Since  the  apoilolic  age,  aithouga  mifacles  have  cealed,  we  have 
yet  experienced  the  moft  indubitable  proofs  of  the  occa^onal  in- 
fluence of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  upon  the  human  mind*  and  the 
accurate  completion  of  many  recent  propheciet,  leaves  os  without 
the  ihadow  ot  a  doubt  of  its  Continuance*  even  to  the  prefent  feafon« 
which  fcems  fo  prolific*  and  teeming  with  direful  events,  and  fi>  truly 
m  need  of  fuperaatural  light  and  infiormation.' 

The  perfons  from  whofe  written  or  oral  predidions  the  fpirtt 
of  prophecy  is  exemplified,  are  Dr.  John  Harvey,  Michad 
Noftradamus,  William  Lilly,  Anna  Trapnel^  Mr.  Love,  Joha 
TilKnghaft,  Peter  Jurien,  Seth  Darwin,  Robert  Nixon,  Robert ^ 
Flemming,  John  Lacy,  John  Maximilian  Daut,  Rev.  Mr.  Joha 
Wilfon,  BiUiop  Newton,  Baron  Swedenbourg,  Daniel  IMbc^ 
Dr.  Prieftley,  Dr.  Goldfmith,  James  Lambert,  Dr.  Smollett 
Martha  £ry,  Hannah  Green,  St.  Thomas  of  Becket,  Dr.  Sibly. 

The  prophecies  here  cited  are  of  four  kinds :  fuch,  like  tbofe 
of  Martha  £ry  and  Hannah  Green,  as  are  founded  on  a  kind  of 
intuitive  mental  perception,  or  fecond-fight^  fuch  as  are  founded 
on  aftrologyj  fuch  as  are  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  fcrip- 
ture;  and  fuch  as  are  founded  on  reafon  for  apticipating  the  fu- 
ture from  the  paft.  As  to  the  firft  clafs,  many  reveries  have,  no 
doubt,  been  accidentally  verified ;  and  many  more  lies  have  been 
invented.  As  td  the  fecond,  feveral  great  philofophers,  not 
without  a  Ihew  of  reafon,  maintain  that  certain  conjun^ures 
and  afpeds  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  influence  on  the 
tempers  and  pafiions,  and  confcquently  on  the  deftiny  of  men 
and  nations*  With  regard  to  the  third,  the  completion  of  fun- 
dry  fcriptnral  prophecies  is  univerfally  known.  And  of  the 
fourth  we  Have  very  ftriking  examples  in  the  letters  l^erc  inferted 
of  Dr.  Goldfmith  and  Dr.  Smollet. —  I  he  ktter  ffuai 
on  inquiry,  we  have  found  to  be  authentic. 

ARTf 
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Art.  XXV-  The  Necromancer  \  or^  The  Tale  of  the  Black 
Fmrefi.  Founded  on  Fa^s.  Tranflatei  from  the  German  if 
Lawrence  Flamenherg^  by  Peter  Tentkold,  In  Tw  Folymts* 
pp.475*  12010.  Lane.   London,  1794. 

I S  tale  is  laid  to  be  founded  on  fa&;  but  we  oittft  fup« 
^  pofe  fome  embellifhments  have  been  added ;  or  that  the 
people  where  the  fcene  lies  muft  have  been  wonderfully  credu.  ' 
^  lous.  To  thofe  .who  are  fond  of  reading  ftories  of  ghofts,  thi$ 
book  may  be  entertaining,  and  alfo  inftru&ive,  as  it  may  tend 
to  ihewhow  eaiily  fupedilition  may  be  worked  upon  without 
any  foundation  in  reality.  The  flory  of  Wolf,  a  robber,  ex- 
hibits, in  lively  colours,  the  ftings  of  conicience  after  the  coni« 
miffion  of  an  atrocious  deed : 

*  Thb  mode  of  life  I  continued  for  feveral  months  without  being 
dete&ed.  .  One  morning  I  was  rambling  through  the  foreft,  purfuing 
the  traces  of  a  deer.  Having'  hunted  without  facceis  two  tediouf 

hours«  I  began  to  ^Ive  up  every  hope  of  coming  at  my  prey,  when  I 
fawitatonce  within  the  reach  of  my  eun.  I  took  my  aim>  and  was 
going  to  fire,  but  ftarted  fuddenly  back,  when  I  faw  a  hat  upon  the 

ground,  not  far  from  ihe.  I  looked  around  with  great  circumfpee* 
lion,  and  beheld  Robert,  the  game-keeper,  landing  behind  the  trunk 
of  nn  oak,  and  aiming  at  the  fame  deer  which  i  intended  to  kill. 
My  blood  froze  in  my  veinb  as  I  beheld  the  author  of  all  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  this  vefy  man,  whom  I  hated  moft  among  all  the  whole 
human  race,  was  wuhin  the  reach  of  ray  fufce.  Infernal  joy  ihr»llcd 
my  whole  frame;  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  gun  for  the  uni- 
vttfe:  ^e  burning  revenge,  which  till  then  had  been  rankling  ia 
my  bofom»  rofe  up  into  my  fingers  ends,  whidt  was  going  to  put  an 
cad  to  my  adverfary*s  life.  However,  an  invifible  hand  feemed  to 
letain  my  arm  to  prevent  the  horrid  deed :  I  trembled  violently  as  I 
direfied  my  gun  againft  my  foe — a  cjiilly  fweat  bedewed  my  faco*^ 
my  teeth  began  to  chatter*  as  if  a  fevere  froft  had  feized  my  frame—- 
methought  1  felt  the  icy  fang  of  death  upon  my  henrt,  and  every 
nerve  was  quivennnr. — 1  hcfitated  a  moment — one  more  elapfed — and 
now  a  third.  Revenge  and  confcicnce  were  llru^gHng  violently  for 
vi^ory.  The  former  gained,  and  Robert  lay  weiiering  in  hit 
blood.— 

*  My  gun  dropped  on  the  ground  when  Robert  fell.  Murderer, 
ilammered  I  with  quivering  Ups.— The  foreft  was  as  filei^t  as  a 
churchyard,  and  1  heard  dwindly  the  word  .murderer.  Creeping 
nearer  to  die  (pot  where  my  enemy  lay  fmmnung  in  his  blood,  I  faint 
him  juft  expire.  I  Oood  a  dreadful  minute  of  griily  horror  before 
ny  murdered  foe,  as  if  petrified.— A  yelling  laughter  reflored  me  to 
the  ufe  of  my  fenfes :  *  Wilt  thou  any  more  tell  tales,  good  friend,* 
iniiU  ftcpping  boldly  nearer,  and  turning  him  upon  his  back.  HfS 
eyes  were  wide  open— I  grew  ferious,  and  every  power  ef  utterancO 
fiedi  iUanee  a^d  honid  ^nfations  chilled  my  hcartt 
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•  Till  t^cn  T  had  been  a  tranfgreflfor  of  the  laws  on  the  fccre  of 
the  ci  f  grace  i  hadluftered;  but  now  1  iiad  pt  rpetrated  a  deed  for 
whi^h  I  had  nor  yet  atoned.  An  hcur  h^fo>c  thai  homd  aftion,  no 
jnan  living  wouhl  have  been  able  to  rfuaiic  jne  thra  there  was  a 
more  abject  being  upon  canh  iliaii  myiuli ,  \>\x\.  now  i  Dcgan  to  iancy 
that  I  had  been  enviable  an  hour  ago. 

^  Not  the  moft  dtftant  idea  of  God's  judgments  came  in  my  miiidt 
however*  I  6ad  a  confofed  notion  of  halter  and  gibbet^  and  of  the 
executbn  of  a  murderer*  wfiich  I  had  witnefled  when  a  boy.  The 
idea  of  having  forfeited  my  life  froxe  my  very  foul  with  fear:  I 
wifhed  ardently  that  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  reftore  to  I  fe  my 
llain  enemy,  and  racked  my  brain  to  recall  to  recoUecUon  all  the  in- 
juries ht?  had  made  me  fuffer ;  but,  Grange  to  r- li,  my  mcr.iory 
feemed  to  be  txtinguifhed ;  1  could  not  recall  a  lhadtw  of  ull  the 
ideas  which,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hou*-  ago,  had  :.iled  my  f»  ul  ^vith 

flowing  revenge  i  I  could  not  conceiyc  iiQW  1  cujild  cgmmit  iuch  4 
orrid  deed.' 

t  * 

This  piece  is  not  defective  in  genius  or  fai  cyj  though,  to 
mod  readers,  \x.  v/iU  probably  appear  waatu  g  iii  juil  taile  an4 
deligo. 


Art.  XXVI.    Turkijh  Talcs.    In  Two  Folumes.    By  Jofefb 
Moi/ttr.   pp.  4.00,  8vo.    Lane.  London,  1 794. 

'T^ITESE  Tales  are  five  in  number:  the  firfl  volame 
containing  four^  viz.  Selim  and  Almeira;  Prince  KeAer- 
man  and  Felicias  Nourmahal,  Queen  cH  the  Indies;  and 
the  Fair  Hibernian :  the  fecond,  thebarber  of  Peru;  A  fpeci- 
men  of  thefe  pieces  we  (hall  give  in  a  bnef  abridgment  of  the 
Indies ;  of  which  the  hint  upon  which  it  is  founded  may  be  found 
in  Tancmie/*s  Oriental  Travels.  .  ' 

The  Great  Moguls  Gehan>Guir,  was  a  paffionate  adAirer 
i5f  beautiful  women.  The  diftrefled  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
Perfian  captain,  condemned  to  death  for '  rebellious  pradice<:, 
prefent,  in  perfon,  a  petition  for  his  life  to  the  Sultan,  who  is 
Jit  iirflrtranfported  with  rage,  but  afterwards  fofcened  and  ab- 
iprbed  in  admiration  of  the  young^er  ]ady>  who  had  thrown  aftde 
her  veil,  and  now  knelt  before  hfm.<— He-  gave  inraiediate  or- 
ders for  the  liberation  of  the  captain,  and,  whilo  his  wife  went 
to  meet  and  congratulate  hin^  on  his  releafe,  his  daughter  was, 
by  the  Suttan|  conduced  into,  the  feraglio,  inrhere  flie  had  mag- 
pificent  apartments  ailigned  to  her }  and  in  a  fhort  time  her 
ther  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  of  Hin- 
doftan^  The  elegance  of  her  manncri^,  and  the  entertainment 
pf  *^er  converfation,  gained  fuch  an,  afcendaiit  on  the  heart  ci*f 
S)l)t^D|  tha|(  he  publicly  married  ber|  giving  htx^  at  thp 
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hmt  time,  the  name  of  Nourmahal,  which  fignlfic^  the  light  of 
the  feraglio.— ^What  a  glorious  fat^  (aid  Nourm^l  often  to 
faerfelf,  would  mine  be,  could  f  but  render  it  permanenti  and 
lecure  to  teiylelf  the  continuance  of  power  after  the  decline  of 
beauty  I  But  by  the  ions  of  Gehan-6utr,  who  can  how  feiurcely 
conceal  d^eir  hatred,  I  mav,  in  an  inftanti  be  hurled  from  this 
elevated  fituation*  and  fall  into  one  much  lower  dian  that  (rom 
which -I  rde.— «The  pleafures  of  deipotic  fway  made  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  on  the  towering  mind  of  Nourmahal,  that  (he  re. 
folved  to  ur^e  the  Sultan  to  relinquifli  his  throne  to  her,  if  it 
was  but  for  a  few  hours.  At  a  favourable  crifis  (he  thus  ad« 
addrefled  the  Sultan :  <  O  Sultan  I  let  your  faithfMl  Nourmahal 
^  become  a  defpottc  monarch  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 

*  hours,  and  in  that  (hall  every  wt(h  of  her  heart  be  gratified.' 
The  beautiful  Sultana  not  only  obtained  this  requefl,  but  the 
iituation  which  (he  had  fo  ardently  deilred,  was  fecured  to  her 
during  the  life  of  the  voluptuous  and  indolent  monarch. 

It  is  now  time  to  paufe,  and  afk,  whether,  refpe^led  abroad, 
revered  at  home,  courted,  flattered,  i^oliled««*the  happinefs  of 
die  Sultanefs  was  enfured?  Far  from  it.  The  novelty  of  un- 
limited power  foon  became  ^miliar  2  her  cares  were  increaied ; 
and  her  pleafures  and  amufements  abridged. — Geban-Guir, 
ftruck  by  the.  angel  of  dea^,  is  fuccceded  on  the  throne  by  his 
fon  Cha-Gehan,  who^  aftonilhed  at  the  order  with  which 
Nourmahal,  his  ftep-mother,  had  conduced  public  affairs,  and 
penetrated  by  her  generofity  in  cheerfully  paving  the  way  for  his 
fucceffion  to  the  throne,  fettled  upon  her  the  palace  of  Agra,  and 
tile  extenfive  demeines  annexed  to  it.  ,  * 

Two  years  the  princei^  paflfed  in  feclufion :  (he  afkerwardi 
turned  her  attention  to  works  of  benevolence:  (he  inflru^ed  the 
young,  fupported  the  aged,  and  cultivated  genius  that  would 
otherwife  have  langui(hed  in  ebicurity.^The  days  of  Nour« 
mahal  glided  fmoothly  on,  and,  happy  in  her-fttuation,  Oie  fre- 
quently a(ked  herfelf  this  queftion :  *  What  is  the  (atisfaflion 
^  arifing  fron^  diffipation,  fplendour,  power,  pon^ip,  and  ambi« 
^  tion,  compared  to  that  ^hich  I  now  enjoy?    Might  we  not 

*  repeat  the  queftion  I  have  juft  afked  myfelf,  and,  with  ereat 

*  propriety,     to  a  monarch  or  hero,  Ah,  friend  \  I  much  dbubt 

*  whether  your  time  would  not  have  been  more  ufefuUy  em- 

*  ployed  to  yourfelf,  and  more  acceptably  in  the  eye  of  Omni-* 

*  potencie,  had  you  tended  a  flock,  cultivated  a  garden,  oc 
.4  uught  a  village  fchool.* 

.  Thefe  Tales  are  fimple,  amufing,  and  fraught  with  impor* 
tant  mora]  inftru£lion.  Tbey  arc,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to 
cuftoms  and  manners ;  and  poiTefs  all  the  iater^il:,  without  the 
extravagance,  of  eaftern  compofuions. 
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For  thi  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

« 

.NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
fur    AUGUST  1794* 

FRANCE. 

THERE  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hifioiy, 
any  circumftance,  or  conibinatioii  of  ctrcumftances,  from 
which  the  human  mind  has  received  fo  vtolcnc  an  agitatioQ,  as 
that  which  has  accompanied  the  difflrent  ibad^s  and  fhapes  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  reformation  of  religion  is  one  of 
tfaofe  great  events  to  which  this  revolution  bc;irs  the  greatefk 
fimilartty.  But  the  reformation^  modified  by  German  phlegm^ 
was  deliberate  and  regular  in  its  progrefs :  the  French  revolu. 
tlon,  deeply  tindlured  with  French  levity  and  fire,  has  paftd 
fttddenly  from  form  to  form ;  nor  can  it  yet  be  conjectured  ia 
what  iliB  devious  courfe  will  terminate*  In  France  the  grad«» 
tioQs  fi'dm  defpotifin  to  limited  monarchy ;  from  limited  mo* 
narchy  to  republicanifin ;  from  republicanifm  to  democracy  i 
and  from  democracy  to  anarchy;  have  been  extremely  rapid  $  lb 
rapid  indeed,  that,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  changes,  the. form, 
if  form  it  may  be  called,  of  anarchy  alone  is  feen«  on  a  general 
'  view,  as  a  fiery  objed,  whirled  rapidly  round  and  round,  exbi^ 
bits  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  circle*  lo  this  political 
whirlpool  the  fucial  feelings  have^dl  been  fwallowed  up.and  loft. 
The  name  of  freedom  has  been  proftituted  to  the  moft  oppreffive 
and  cruel  purpofcsj  a  barbarous  ferocity  has  ufurped  the  name 
of  national  courage  ;  the  completeft  internal  tyranny  has  been 
difguifed  in  the  garb  of  revolutionary  ar<^our  i  and  every  popular 
leader  has  fallen  a  facrifice  to  popular  fiiry* 
What  the  ultimate  views  of 

ROBESPIKRRE, 

^with  his  creatures  or  aflbciates,  were^  or  whether  he  had  any 
fixed  and  determinate  plan  at  all*,  farther  than  the  immediate 
gratification  of  an  intriguing  and  reftlefs  difpofition,  incapable 
of  copartnerfhip  or  moderation,  cannot  yet  be  certainly  known. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  was  his  defign  to  bring  the  Dauphin 
out  of  his  Confinement,  and,  in  his  perfon,  tS  reflore  monarchy* 


♦  It  was  (aid  by  Cromwell,  or  of  Cromw  ell,  that  a  man  never 
mounted  higher  tnan  when  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going,  * 

But 
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But  Rcbefpierre  was  generally  confidered  »s  a  deteraiined  fa- 
natic: nor  could  he  have  any  reafonable  hope,  in  the  actual 
temper  of  the  nationi  and  under  the  new  diviiion  of  property,  of 
being  able  to  carry  that  plan  into  execution.  On  the  other 
band,  if  he>  reflected  at  all  on  the  inveterate  pafHon  fbr  liberty 
tbat  had  pervaded  all  France,  and  difcomfited  fo  m'any  attempts 
to  reftore  monarchical  government,  he  could  not  fuppofe  that  the 
*  French  nation  would  brook  tyranny  in  the  perfon  of  an  upftart 
dilator:  a  dilator  unadorned  with  the  fjiiendottr  of  military 
atchievements,  and  fullied,  in  public  opinion  at  leafl-,  by  that 
littlenefs  and  chicane  which  are  afcribed  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  in  every  nation  of  Europe.— Yet  what  (hall  we  fay  ?  That 
this  demagogue  did,  in  fad^  meditate  the  defign  of  conti-olling 
the  National  Convention  by  means  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  armed  force  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, or,  in  plain  EnglHb,  the  city  of  Paris*,  and  by 
changiiig  the  democratical  conftttution  of  the  army  into  a  train 
of  dependencies,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  to  place  himklf. 
As  to  the  views  and  motives  of  R(  befpiene,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  conje£lure :  but,  independently  of  thdc,  the  cacaftrophe 
that  involved  his  fate,  with  that  of  his  partizans,  is  a  nioll  co- 
pious fubjccl  of  refle(2ion  moral  and  political,  i.  A  men  2:  the 
features  that  disfigure  the  French  revolution,  and  cuiiLquLiitly 
the  natio  character  of  the  French,  from  whofe  minds  and 
tempers  the  revolution  diredtly  fprings,  is  this,  that,  in  their 
int:crn;>l  diirenfions  and  conrefts,  there  is  nu  gra^jtio;;  in  punifli- 
mentj  no  moderation  in  vi6lor Di;  ath  is  nw  i  dcd  to  every 
crime,  proved  or  fufpecflcd  :  th?  piditi^  al  pai  ti/.an  is  to  be  ap- 
peafed  ofhly  by  the  death  ol  his  a  lvLM  Lryf.  How  many  indi* 
viduals,  like  poor  Sim  n  who  waited  on  the  D  .ujjhin,  and  fe- 
veral  domefticS  of  the  !ate  king  and  q-aecn,  have  fallen  facrifices, 
not  to  crimes,  not  to  v.nial  tranfgreilions,  not  to  flight  and  un- 
founded fufpicion^,  but  to  their  very  virtues. 

2.  Hov/  fliiwluatin^  is  po'^ular  iavtjur,  and  on  what  trivial 
circumftances  and  unknown  variations  in  the  humour^  of  men, 
do  great  aUairs  .depci:iJ  ?  T  ne  comnume  of  Par:s,  tne  armed 
force  of  Paris,  the  Jacobin  Club  at  i\tris,  ramified  into  every 
part  of  France,  and  hitherto  the  arbiters  of  the  public  councils 
and  fortune,  were  all  on  the  fide  of  Robefpiere.    But  a  ipirit  of 


•  The  Commune  of  Paris  is  analogous  to  the  Common  Couocil* 

and  the  different  fedions  to  the  different  wards,  of  the  city  of  London, 
f  This  coniideration,  by  th^  way,  may  have  been  that  which  de- 
termined Robefpierre  to  purfue  his  opponents  in  the  Convention  even 
10  deaih.    The  party  of  I  al  ien,  he  mie^t  fuppofe,  would  be  fatisiied 
only  wich  his  death*  lie  lueaut  lu  iiaike  Uie  iirii  blow. 

bold 
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bold  patriotifm  was  quickly  fpread  by  powerful  iympathy  from 
certain  individuah  in  the  National  Convention  throughout  aU 
claiTes  in  Paris.  A  force  was  quickly  provided  for  guarding  the 
National  Convention  from  violence;  the  courage  and  firmnefs 
of  the  Parifian  guards  were  not  to  be  rallied  by  the  intrepid 
oratory  and  example  of  Henriot  ;  the  commune  of  Paris,  that 
had  at  firft  promiled  an  afylum  to  Robefpierre,  tamely  gave  him 
up;  the  municipality  and  the.fccilons  of  Paris  congratulated  the 
Convention  on  his  arred ;  and  all  the  people  exprefTed  immo» 
derate  joy  at  the  execution  of  him,  wbO|  but  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  their  idol.  But  had  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  the 
municipal  guards,  been  firm  to  their  engagements,  the  Conven. 
tion  might  have  been  furrounded  before  they  had  time  to  ftnke 
a  blow,  ^he  courage  of  that  ailembly  might  have  been  caft 
down,  and  that  of  the  Jacobins  proportionally  exalted.  The 
fate  of  France  hung  in  fufpenfe  on  the  queflion  who  ihould 
iirike  the  firii  blow»  and  was  to  be  determined  by  the  to&-up 
cf  a  halfpenny. 

3.  It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  confidence  they  placed  in  die 
Jacobins  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  that  Robefpierre,  his 
brother,  Couthon,  St.  Juil,  and  others,  behaved  with  fuch  un- 
daunted courage,  when  Robefpterre  was  denounced  in  the  Con- 
vention.  There  was,  however,  a  noble  propriety  in  their  con- 
duit. They  did  not  (brink  from  their  friend,  in  the  critical 
moment  of  uangcr  anddiflrcfs,  but  adhered  to  his  principles  and 
caufe,  and  clung,  as  It  were,  to  his  perfon.— -To  fay  the  truth| 
the  French,  in  this  dreadful  revolution,  have  difplayed  innumer- 
able infiances  of  heroifm.    Never  was  there  a  [greater  contempt 

death,  or  prodigality  of  life. — Bur,  ^ 

4.  That  which  chiefly  intereds  us,  and  all  neighbouring  na* 
lions  in  the  late  cataftrophe  at  Paris,  is,  its  political  confer 
quencest— We,  in  Britain,  have  not,  perhaps,  been  fully  fen* 
iible,  how  general  the  fpirit  of  liberty  had  become  in  France^ 
and  how  deeply  rooted.  We  have  been  prone  to  hope  that  the 
caufe  of  monarchy  would  draw  fome  advantage  from  the  preva* 
lence  of  certain  men  and  fets  of  men,  and  the  fall  of  others* 
Various  ups  and  downs,  however,  of  this  kind  have  taken  place ; 
and  ftill  the  French  go  on  in  their  wild  career.   We  are  apt  to 

.  look  at  men  and  perfonal  influence  *,  the  French  to  principles, 
to  freedom,  to  the  eibblilhment  of  a  republic.  Even  if  Robe** 
fplerre  and  his  faction  had  gained  the  advantage  over  th^  Con<* 
vention,  it  is  not  probable  that  their  afcendancy  woiild  have  beea 
lailing  \  though  they  might  have  bound  the  nation  in  letters 
for  a  time,  and  prepared  the  way  for  various  events,  never  now 
tohcippcn. — By  th^^'overthrow  of  that  faif^ion  which  aimed  to 
give  law  to  the  Cohvendoni  the  authority  of  that  adembly  wHl 
t  . .      '  -be 
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'be  confirmed ;  and  the  tide  of  affairs  will  flow  more  and  more 
in  the  channel  of  republicanifm.  Tallien  may  undergo  the  fate 
of  Danton  and  Robcfpicrre,  but  other  heads  will  fpring  up; 
and  thus  this  turbulent  ftatc,  like  a  race  of  men,  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  time,  amidil  death  and  difaftcr,  in  various  forms  9 
though  their  family,  like  thofs  of  pirates  and  robbers,  will  pro- 
bably be  of  (hoft  duration.  It  may  be  here  objedled  to  this 
prediction,  that  nations  of  men  have,  in  the  chara6^er  and  vo- 
cation of  robbers  and  pirates,  enjoyed  a  long  and  fplendid  exig- 
ence, VVitnefs  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  in- 
termixed with  Arabs  and  tindturcd  with  Arabian  cuftoms  ;  and, 
.above  all,  the  Roman  empire,  founded  in  ideas  of  rapine,  and 
by  ideas  and  habits  of  rapine  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
.power  and  glory.  But  the  circumftanccs  in  which  the  Arabiaa 
and  Roman  Hates  ftruclc  root  in  the  earth,  and  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  tim.-s,  <.re  moft  efTentially  different :  and  therefore  it  is  not 
jreafonable  to  infer,  that  what  was  produced  or  permitted  by  the 
former,  will  alfo  be  produced  or  permitted  by  the  latter.  When 
the  Arabians,  but  efpecially  when  the  Romans,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  power,  the  world  in  general, was  funk  in  igno- 
rance, ri vetted  lo  the  foil  by  habits  of  hunting,  and  the  occu- 
pations of  a?;riculture  i  confined  to  narrow  fnheres  bv  th? 
tyranny  of  fuperrtitionj  or  engaged  only  in  tlie  petty  warfare  of 
plunder  or  of  paflion :  the  firit  extremely  limited  in  extent,  the 
iecond  in  duration.  In  the  prefent  age  of  fciencc,  commerce, 
^nd  extended  intercourfe  of  nations,  no  political  revolution  ia 
pnc  courtry  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indiH-crcnce  in  another: 
bat  a  revolution  that  threatfjns  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  al!  f  jbor- 
dination  and  good  order,  on  which  all  improvement  and  comfort 
depend,  muft,  in  its  progrefs,  be  oppofed  by  all  civilifld  na- 
tions. Hitherto  the  European  natio?-"?,  from  a  n.rrow  and 
(hort^fighted  fclfifhncf^-,  have  thrown  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
con  tell  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Englifti. — But  fhould  the 
French  crofs  the  Rhine,  ;i  .d  other  b?.rricrs,  nations  more  re- 
mote would  be  brought  ie:ioufly  into  pi av  ;  and  the  horizon  of 
their  victories  muft  alwavs  be  furroundcd  by  a  wider  horizon  of 
hoftile  refiftance  J  until,  at  lafl-,  their  ftrength  be  enfeebled  by 
diftance  between  the  fource  of  motion  rnd  the  centre  of  per- 
CufEon.— Th\is  then,  it  feems  certain,  that  the  prefcnt  order 
of  affairs  in  Fiance  cannot  be  lafting.  if  the  French  continue 
their  rittacks  ail  around  them,  they  will  weaken  their  ftrength 
by  dila  ation,  and  provoking  a  wider  and  wider  confederacy 
a^^ainft  thcrn.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  fliould  attem[-.t  to 
confine  them  (elves,  ia  peace,  within  their  own  borders,  then 
their  government  muit  fall  to  pieces  tor  want  of  external 

preiiure.   That  preHure  was  indeed,  at  iiiit,  very  impolicicaily 

forced 
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forced  upon  them.  Their  ncighbr  urs  may,  howeveft  fee  their 
.error,  and  leave  the  French  to  thcmlclves.  But  the  rulers  of 
that  urhappv  ntopic,  in  luch  a  caic,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
receffiiy  li  provckin^  holtility;  K  r  their  republic  is  a  luiui  of 
felanianucr  tuat  can  cxilt  only  in  fire. 

A^UiiuughTeafuning  from  ancient  to  modem  times  has  fome- 
timcs  been  carried  to  pedantic  extravngance,  ue  can,  in  fome 
inl^anc"?,  tr  .ce  fim'l  uitics  of  fituation  between  ancient  and 
modern  naiions,  vvhii-ii,  human  nature  being  in  all  ages  the 
fame,  may  ji^ifttly  certain  general  anticipations. — The  Roman 
Wvis  but  an  jl!-b.:lanccd  ftate,  confi fling  of  only  two  powers  j 
th  it  of  ihc  fcnat?,  and  that  of  the  people.  The  cnmiues  be- 
twe^'n  thefe  two  poweis,  on  m.anifold  occafions,  were  carried 
to  extremities  ;  but  when  they  were  juft  on  the  vcr?e  of  battle, 
fome  patriot  always  fotind  m.e.ins  to  efFe*5t  a  coalition  of  parties 
by  provokiiv.^  a  foreign  war  ;  under  the  dn:^rer  of  which  they 
were  comprclled  by  the  conmion  trumv  ir.to  internal  union,  at 
Jeaft  a  fc^peiiHon  of  intcri:al  violence.  But  R'  mc  going  on 
conquering  tl  to  conquer,  and  wanting  at  length  exiernal 
enemies,  near  enough  to  iVrve  as  al^alance  for  her  iiuerii-d  agu 
tatiois  fell  back  upon  heiTelf,  and  periflied  in  her  own  Are.— 
The  French  djina^^OL'ues  have  Greece  and  Rome  too  much  in 
their  head?  no:  to  be  fenfible  that  peace  would  be  fatal  to  their 
turbulent  Hate  ;  which  mufl  therctorL-  die,  now  that  the  fword 
has  been  unhappily  dr::wn,  not  by  a  pK  thora,  but  by  exhauftion. 
It  feems  now  iii^puJiiDlL-,  ty  continue  the  phrafcrlogy  of  pbyiic, 
to  IcfTen  the  action  of  the  democracy  wiihout  lefleniog  its 
power*  '    '  t 

SPAIIT  'AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  point  of  honour  is  flill  maintained  among  the  Spaniards, 

They  are  good  foldiers,  and  hate  the  French  heartily.  Yet 
there  Is  evidently  a  languor  in  their  miliiary  operation*^,  parti- 
cularly at  fea,  which  can  fcarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
duced ftate  of  the  SpaniQi  revenue ;  for  it  is  not  many  years 
fnicc  they  gave  proofs  that,  when  they  had  a  mind,  they  could 
render  their  naval  power  not  a  little  formidable  to  their  proudeft 
neighbours.  It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  difgufted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Englifli  at  1  oulon.  Perhaps  we  would  not  be 
far  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  iliould  account  for  the  flacknefs  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  other  powers,  in  co-operating  with  Bri- 
tain, efpecially  at  fea,  to  a  genera!  jealoufy  of  our  naval  power, 
which  feenis  to  threaten  the  wo*  Id  wi^h  a  monopoly  of  com- 
merce.— A  fquadron  of  fliips  from  Portugal  is  at  the  conimaiui 
of  thcBiitiih  admiialty. 

ITALY* 

■ 
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ITALY. 

'  The  MILITARY  fpirit,  for  the  reafons  we  gave  in  a  former 
l!ttaiber>  may  yet  revive  in  Italy.  The  French  have  judged  it 
prudent  to  evacuate  Piedmont. — firm  fpirit  of  refiftance  to 
Frenchmen  and  French  principles,  it  is  faid,  prevails  both  at 
Rome  *  atad  Naples. 

.  GERMANY, 

From  the  conftitution  of  the  German  empire,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  the  Imperial  forces  into  a6tion,  with  due  promptitude  and 
vigour :  not  to  mention  that,  in  the  prefent  war,  though  every 
Ibvereign  prince  be  fo  nearly  concerned  in  its  iflUe,  it  is  certain, 
Germany  is  the  greateft  nurfery  of  men  fit  for  war  in  Europe  ^ 
and  fomc  of  the  free,  or  imperial,  and  other  towns,  pofTefs  much. 
w6dth.    The  contingent  furniflied  to  the  army  of  the  empire 
by  the  city  of  Frankfort  is  no  more  than  ninety  men.  But 
Frankfort,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  made  to  fllew,  that 
k  could,  on  an  emergency,  furni{h  ten  thou^nd  men,  and  ten 
millions  of  livres.    Whether  (hall  the  moft  wealthy  and  fiour 
rifliin^  of  the  Germanic  dates  (the  firft  by  their  fituation  to  be 
fubdued  by  the  conquerors)  draw  out  their  refources  in  order  ta 
repel  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  or  to  g  atify  and  infiame 
their  rapacity  and  ambition?    How  will  future  hiftortans,  if  the 
French  plunderers  fball  prevail — how  will  hiflorians,  iftheex-c 
iftence  of  hiflrorians  fhall  not  be  precluded  by  the  progrefs  of 
barbarifm,  account  for  the  fadl,  that  the  refources  of  Germany 
could  not  i>e  brought  Into  play  for  the  good  of  all,  by  all  the  in- 
fittisnce  and  power  of  Britain  and  of  Auftria?^The  Emperor 
feems  to  be  perfectly  fincere  and  zealous  in  the  common  caufe 
of  fovercigns,  and  men  of  property.    His  condu6(,  in  point  of 
morality,  is  honourable;  though,  perhaps,  in  point  of  policy, 
Qot  always  prudent.    He  neither  robs  neutral  nations,  nor 
cozens  his  friends  and  allies  out  their  treafure.    He  offers'  to 
borrow  money  on  fecurity  the  moft  undoubted  .that  the  condi* 
'  tion  of  human  affairs  will  admit,  and  on  ternis  to  the  lenders 
tiie  moft  advantageous.   In  this  diere  is  nothing  either  difho- 
nourable  or  impolitic.   There  is  nothing,  in  reality,  immoral - 
or  irreligious  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  to 
the  people  to  rife  in  a  mafs  againft  (heir  French  invaders  $  nor 
yet  in  that  to  give  up,  for  the  common  good,  the  church  plate; 
which,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  could  tiever  be  even  more  religioufly 
employed  than  in  checking  the  domination  of  infidels  and  atheifts. 


The  prcfent  Pope  is  a  man  of  fpirit.  H2  has  declared,  that  hft 
will  not  flee  from  Roiuc  ^  but,  u  iic  aiuil  die,  die  at  his  poift. 

.     .  8  *  But 
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But  too  many  of  the  priefthood  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  it  li  , 
to  be  feared,  will  confider  this  as  a  facrilegious  intruiion  of  go^ 
vcrnment  in  facred  n^atters.    It  betrays,  too,  the  fad  failure  of 
xefources.    But  what  fhall  we  fay,  if  the  Emperor  has  no  other  ! 
immediate  rcfource?    Why,  no  doubt,  that  neceflity  has  no  \ 
law,-^It  may  be  farther  urged,  in  defence  of  that  meafqre,  that 
it  is  fighting  the  French  at  their  own  weapons :  and,  farther  • 
^lill,  that  the  failure  of  refources  which  it  difcovers  may  (hew 
to  the  RuiHans,  PruHians,  and  other  powers,  that  they  cannot 
much  longer  fhuffle  off  from  themfelves  the  tafk  of  maintaining 
the  rights  of  fovereig^ns.    The  grand  queflion  is,  fP^ill  the  peo^ 
.  pie  rife  in  a  mafs  ?  //^///  they  give  up  their  (acred  vefTels  and  or-  j 
naments?    Will  they  yield  to  religion  and  loyalty  what  the 
French  have  facrificed  at  the  ihrinci  or  rathefj  alas  I  to  the 
flude  of  liberty? 

This  unhappy  tount^  h  forced  again  to  yield  to  the  unitdf 
defpotifei  of  Rtiffia,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria*  If  ever  there  was  a 
people  worthy  of  liberty,  it  Is  the  Poles  ^  if  ever  a  prince  fitted 
to  take  the  lead  in  eftabliihing  a  government  '  regularly  free  V 
it  is  die  prefent  King  of  Poland*  It  is  doubtleis  unfortunate 
for  the  caufe  of  (byereigns,  that  the  fame  powers  that  are  hoftile 
to  France  are  alfo  hoftile  to  Poland.  It  is  an  abfolute  fad»'that 
emifiaries,  certain  ItalianSi  have  been  fent  from  the  court  of 
Berlin  to  form  Jacobin  clubs  in  Poland,  that  the  proceedings  of 
thofe  fanatics  might  furnifh  pretexts  for  the  introduftion  of  new 
armies,  and  for  farther  oppreffions.  The  fame  arts  from  the 
fame  quarter  were  pradtiied,  it  has  been  faid,  but  on  fuch  en« 
dence,  for  putpofes  not  wholly  diffimihr,  in  Holland* 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

If  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  facred  writings  of  both 
MulTulmen  and  Ghriftians  were  not  foon  to  be  accomplifhed, 
the  Turks  would  roufe  from  their  lethargy,  and  unite  their  arms 
With  thofe  of  Poland  and  France'  for  bumbling  the  enemies  of 
their  empire* 

RUSSIA* 

The  Emprefs  of  Rvjtlia  has  fcnt  a  fleet  into  the  Britlfa  Teas  of 
ten  fhips  of  war,  whether  to  join  the  Britifli  fleet  againft  the 
French,  as  has  been  reported,  or  in  what  other  mode  to  2^ 
againft  the  Turks,  her  grand  objedl  directly  or  indire6^h',  is  not 
yet  quite  certain.  The  demands  (he  made  i  elating  to  Poland, 
the  navigation  of  the  Bi.:ck  Sea  and  Bofphorus,  and  the  French 
frigates  and  other  fliips  in  the  Archipelago,  were  treated  by  the 

*  ThouUoa's  Seafoas. 
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Poftie  with  becoming  dignity.  This,  perhaps,  Is  the  f  crct  of 
the  Ruffian  armament.  It  will  be  a  good  ftroke  of  poli  y  i  the 
Czarina,  under  the  veil  of  adding  with  the  allies,  and  n^aiu  b 
France,  can  contrive  to  gratify  refentm en t,  and  exercilc  a  Jcgrcc 
of  dominanation  at  Conftantinople.  The  Ruffian  ]ron,  looy 
by  a£ling  with  the  Englifli  fleet,  will  have  a  good  oppoi  tunitj'  of 
learning  naval  ta£lics. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Emprcfs  may  he  able, 
amidft  the  prcfcut  confufions,  to  ic-eiiabiiili  at  CgiiitaiUiuoplc 
a  Greek  empire. 

It  is  in  the  uiture  of  difpotlfai  to  difcourage  the  general  dif- 
fufion  of  ] earning,  which  calls  to  mind  the  ancient  republic, 
and  the  natur.d  rights  and  claims  of  mankind.  In  Afia,  where 
dcfpotilm  Iccms  to  be,  as  it  were,  natural  and  indigenouf,  great 
and  generous  monarch s  have  encouraged  learning  without  any 
danger  ol  pojitica]  revolution,  liut  in  the  a6livc  climate  oi  Eu-. 
rope,  the  permanence  ofdcipotic  power  appears  to  be  incon- 
iiitent  with  the  advancemeni  of  knowledge.  Aiany  oi  the  kings 
and  nibbles  of  France,  from  a  1  uve  of  ingenious  praife,  and  aa 
affe£lation  of  refinement,  patronifed  fcience,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Lewis  XIV,  iiifpired  with  a  paflion  for  literary  honours,  deter- 
mined to  extend  his  fame  beyond  ttie  precin<Sls  oi  Verf^illcs,  the 
fphere  that  bounded  the  eulogies  of  courtiers  and  fycophan  s,  by 
engaging  men  of  genius  and  learning  in  his  fervice,  in  order  to 
tranfmit  the  memory  of  his  i  eign  to  poilerity.  This  pafficri 
was,  perhaps,  inftilled,  and  certaiidy  it  was  nouriflicd  in  the 
royal  breaft,  by  the  inftitution  of  the  French  Academy,  in  his 
minority,  by  Cardinal  Richlieu  ;  which  inftitution  was  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  draw  ofi'  the  inquifitive  and  ardent  genius 
of  the  French  nation  from  matters  of  govermr^ent.  But  the 
Academy,  and  the  tafte  and  turn  that  it  bred  in  the  French 
court,  overturned  the  monarchy,  Lewis  the  Grand,  in  the 
purfuit  of  perfonul  glory,  fhook  to  the  foundations  the  authority 
of  his  fuccefTor?,  by  contrihnting  to  difpel  that  cloud  of  igno- 
rance in  which  that  authority  was  feated.  The  advances  o£ 
free  inquiry  were  fhrowded  und- r  the  covering  of  alleg-ance  and 
attachment  to  the  grand  monarch.  Poet«  and  orators,  even  the 
panegyrifts  of  arbitrary  kings,  at  firff  infmuated  the  rights  and 
claims  of  humanity:  philofophers  advanced  thefe  with  lefs  and 
lefs  management  or  referve :  piiilofophy  was  the  fafliion.  The 
difcipiine  of  dcfpotifm  was  carelcfsly  relaxed  by  fympathy  with 
general  fentimcnt ;  confidence  was  emboldened  by  impunity ; 
and  the  ftrong  holds  of  tyranny  were  at  laft  carried  by  the  aflault 
of  popular  enthuiiafm.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  France  is  a  warn- 
ing to  JegJilator*  and  ftateimen  never  to  attempt  an  union  be- 
tween ilavery  and  improvement  in  knowledge.    It  is  therefore 

extremely 
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extremely  curious  and  interefting  to  ice  the  prefenft  great  Em« 
prefs  of  Ru£a  treading  in  the  very  footfteps  of  Lewis  XIV.  v 
Swaying  the  fccptre  ot  military  defpotifm  with  one  hand,  aod 
with  the  other  difpeaiing  the  moft  liberal  encouragement  to  the 
artt  and  feiences. 

8WEDEII  AND  DENMAKK. 

Thefc  kingdoms,  trufting  the  caufe  oi  iuvereign  powers  to 
ether  nations,  endeavour  to  enrich  themfclvcs  by  commerce,  to 
the  deEnment  of  thofe  very  nations  under  whofe  wings  they  find 
Ihclter  and  protection  in  the  excrcife  of  fovereignty.  The 
Huffian  fquadron  is,  perhaps,  di reeled  againft  the  commerce 
between  France  and  thefe  two  nations.  ^ 

.THE  LOW  COUNTRIES* 

The  Auftrian  Netherlands  have  been  abandoned  by  the  allies, 
V?ho  can,  with  greater  advantage,  make  a  ftar.d  on  the  coaft  of  • 
Holland.    Their  abandonment  of  thufe  provinces  may,  perhaps^  ' 
fhew  to  other  nations  the  neceffity  of  beilirring  themfelves,  and 
the  danger  of  trufting  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  the  cj^ertions  of 
Great  Britain  and  trie  Empire.    It  may  alfo  have  the  cfFe^  of 
rouling  the  Dutch  to  more  a;^ive  efforts  for  their  own  fafety.—  • 
The  French,  in  the  midll  of  their  career  in  the  Low  Countries, 
received  a  check,  full:  by  the  convullion  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical  diftemper ;  infomuch  that  the 
fiege  of  Sluys  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed,  and  the  French  to  be 
falling  back  towards  their  own  frontier.   In  fuch*circumibj!ces, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  may  iiud  fume  opportunity  of  reu- 
liation  for  fome  late  diladers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

It  appears  fomewhat  paradcxical,  that  the  difcomfiture  and 
retreat  of  the  Britifh  troops  fhould  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
'  Britifh  (locks.    It  is  ne\  crthclcls  very  true.    The  dangers  tlu.t 
threatened  Hoilai^d  have  lately  driveri  many  opulent  Dutch  fa- 
milies to  take  refuge,  with  their  wealth,  in  England. 

We  have       laic  been  unfuccefsful  in  our  attempts  in  the 
French  ifland  of  Guadal  upc.    To  balance  the  b  id  tidings  from  i 
that  quarter,  Admiral  Alin  ra)'  lias  fallen  in  witli,  and  taken  a 

fleet  ot  French  lloielhips,  lacen  with  provirions  from  America. 
•  %      .  ■ 
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Art.  L    yf  Narrative  of  the  Operat'ont  of  Captn'm  Little's 
Detachment^  and oJ  the  Mahratta  A  my,  com\>:nnded  by  P'frf.  rj?7i 
Bhirw;  during  the  late  Carifederacy  in  In  J  a  agaiyiji  the  Nr.ioab  - 
31ppJ0  Sultan  Bahadur.    By  Edward  Moor^  Lieutenant  on  the 
Bombay  EJiablijhmntm  pp.  ^40.  One  Volume  4.10,  Johiifoxifi 

^  LoiKio%  1794*  •  *  . 


'In HE  plan  executed  in  this  volume  was  fifft  fuggefted  to  thd 
.  author  by  the  profpe£l  of  Icifure  foi"  feveral  months,  dur- 
ing a  refidence  in  China,  and  a  paiTage  from  thence  to  Europe* 
^Fne  incidents  that  form  the  groundwork  wiire  partly  arranged 
Sn  that  time,  from  his  own  materials  during  the  war  ;  althouglt 
he  would  "never,  he  fiiys,  have  undertaken  a  work  of  this  ex- 
tent, bad  be  not  been  fiuthorifed  to  encourage  the  idea  of  ex- 
pe^ing  an  important  acquiHtion  in  the  communication  of  many 
valuable  materials  from  bis  friends  in  India,  but  which  unfortu^ 
nately  and  unaccountably  are  not  yet  arrived^.  In  confeqitence^ 
he  tells  us,  he  was  was  obliged  to.iiniih  it  unaided ;  whichvwith 
the  difad vantages  arifing  from  the  nfcefiary  expedition  in  its 
compledon,^  will,  he  hopes,  in  fome  meafure^  plead  a(i  txcur<^ 
<br  any  e]iceptionable  parts  ^t.  majr  occurs. 


•  Nor  is  ic  very  pfobablc,  !f  we  may  jii^ge  from  the  commoa 
breaches  of  fuch  promifes  of  literary  aid,  that  ihey  ever  wi)l.  From 
proiniied  aid  of  tliu  and  odwr  kinds.  It  often  happen^  tha^.i9en  arc 
MiFolvid'ili  eapftftfive  abd  complicated  under iakiii|s,  of  tK^hi^b,  with*; 
bat  Ibch  expe&ed  aids  they  would  never  )iaVe  ent«rtained*a&  ii  ea. 
It  It  not  ml  done  to  lead  a  confiding  friend  into  Slippery  paths,  and 
dien,  from  dio  Isail  iclfitti  sinfideiati«i>  oft^n  from  mtfe-Jasineflif  \^ 
defenthcflii        '  # 

iKo.  Etr«  m.  x^r.  n?t  •  x  794*        *^  '^^^^ 
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t6i         Moor'i  Narrativi  of  the  Operations^  i^c. 

This  work  is  embelliflied  and  illuftrated  by  eight  ekgaht  en^ 
graved  copper- plates ;  a  map  for  a  frmitiTpiece  j  views  of  towns 
«nd  fortrefi'es ;  a  plan  of  an  adion ;  inicripdons ;  and  coins. 
The  route  defcribed  in  the  narratiw  is  laid  down  from  the  ori- 

final  furvey  of  Lieutenant  Emmit  during  the  war,  iand  fills  a 
lank  in  our  beftxharts,  as  ihis  is  the  firft  ever  conftruftcd  of 
the  country  between  Seringapafam  and  Poona,  From  actual  Tur- 
key. From  Major  RennePs  laft  map  of  fhe  Peninfula,  expla- 
natory of  the  partition  treaty,  made  at  Seringapatam  in  ijg2y 
and  a  roui>h  lurvey  of  Captain  Reynolds's  of  Bombay,  coniinu- 
nicatcfJ  alio  by  Major  Renhel,  the  coaft  is  taken,  together  wiiu 
feme  interior  points  not  noticed  in  Lieutenant  Emmit's  lurvey. 
1'he  form  of  the  cc  ail  between  Bombny  and  the  norLhci  n  ex'* 
tent  of  Major  Rennel's  map,  is  given  from  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
publications  on  that  iubjecl,  which  he  obligingly  coinniunicatcd 
to  the  author. 

•  This  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  cnnta'ning  the  narrative 
and  defcriptive  [  art^  and  notes  and  oblcrvations  un  fubjects  na- 
turally connected  with  thcle,  though  not  neceflarily  j  among 
which  We  find  remarks  on  the  iiniverial  cuilom  of  chewing 
Beetel  in  Lidia,  and  viSiting  cerenionies  j  the  Parfees  of  Bom- 
bay; reflexions  on  the  action  of  the  2gih  Dec.  1791  j  on  the 
fuppofed  charadler  of  Purferam  Bhow  ;  prejudices  of  the  natives 
againft  the  Englifh ;  particulars  of  the  word^ip  of  Priapus,  th« 
Lingham,  &c.  with  inquiries  into  its  origin  and  ex:er,rion  ;  the 
various  purpofcs  to  which  the  cocoa-nut-tree  is  rendered  use- 
ful 5  remarks  on  the  Aiiatic  refcarches ;  fuperftitious  practices 
of  eaftern  bigots,  and  aufteritics  practifed  by  penitentiaries; 
magnificent  extravagance  of  Aiiatic  monarchs  ;  the  diilonance  of 
Chriftianity,  Mahommadifm,  See,  lefs  than  generally  imagined ; 
languages  of  the  Peninfula,  and  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  Company  to  acquire  them;  ficetches  of  the  political  divifion 
of  the  Mahratta  territories ;  a  defcription  of  the  Cabc-cr  Burr^ 
or  the  Ban)i;an5  called  alfo  tlie  Indian  Fig-tree  ;  obfervations  on 
the  cultivation  of  India  fugar  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette. 
.  To  the  notes  and  iliuft rations  is  added  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing, I.  The  treaty  nf  alliance  v/ith  the  Kizam  preparatory  to 
the  war.  II.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  pre- 
paratory to  the  war.  111.  Frelirpinary  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  confederated  powers  and  Tippoo  Fulran. 

IV.  Definitive  treaty  of  f>eace  betvveen  the  allies  and  Tijypoo. 

V.  Explanation  of  the  plates  of  Tippoo's  coins.  VI.  Expla- 
nation of  the  plate  of  the  zodiac  rupees.  Next  follows  a  co- 
pious gloHary.  And,  laftiy^  ai^  indpa^  to  perli^nsy  places,  and 
occurxcaces.      ;v       ^..wriiri-op  -  .  ; 
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Extract  from  the  Narrative, 

•  Tri  Tippoo*s,  the  MaHratta's,  the  Niasam's  fervtces,  it  i*  dot 
i^nfrequen:,  on  the  de^th  of  a  commandant  of  rerpe£labitity,  for  the 
iffidow  to  be  confidered  the  fupcrior  of  tlie  corps,  and  to  recettre  itk 
emoluments.   Ah  Englifiiman,  daring  the  iiegs  of  Darwar,  who  ha^ 

coiw.Tia.ided  one  of  the  enemy's  battalions,  left  tlie  fort  and  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  Colonel  Frederick  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppafed  he  had  it  ill 
his  power  to  give  feme  ufcfui  information,  the  manner  of  his  en- 
trance into  Tippoo's  fervice,  and  nature  of  his  employment,  were 
overlooked.  On  fevcral  occafions  his  intelligence  wa^,  found  ufrful ; 
and  when  Mr,  Yvon's  corps  by  his  deatli  became  vacant,  Kobinlon 
(for  that  was  his  name)  was,  hy  C  lontl  Frederick's  ijpplication,  ap- 
pointed to  it ;  l)ut  we  can  hardly  lay  to  command  it,  for  (hortly  after, 
his  behaviour  being  difplenfing  to  A^rs.  Yvon,  who  on  hearing  of  her 
huiband  s  death  had  come  to  Darwar,  from  Belgom,  (he  impriibned 
him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  fitaation.  ^  At  the  Nixam's  durbar  mi- 
litary honours  are  ftrangely>  and  Ibmetimes  ridiculoofly  conferred : 
as  an  in  fiance  We  give  a  Itory  that  was  communicated  to  us  by  oar 
friend  Monfieur  Gorlines,  who  received  it  from  his  correfpondent  at 
Paungul,  where  the  court  then  was»  and  where  the  latter  part' 
happened. 

*  Some  time  ago  a  female  adventurer,  wq  believe  an  Italian*  came 
to  Hydrabad,  and,  after  a  little  Aay,  fo  far  ingratiated  henelf  into 
the  N!zam*<;  favour,  that  he  honoured  her  with  marks  of  diflinftion, 
and  at  length  gave  her  a  title  equivalent,  pi  rhaps,  to  a  red  ribband, 
and  a  battalion.  Her  principal  recommsnJaiion  had  been  dancing 
elegantly;  but  ihe  now  furprifed  his  Highuefs  by  performing  the 
manual  exercife  in  a  fuperior  ftyle,  and  at  lall  was>  complimeated 
with  an  c]ephaac,  and  lived  a  con(iderable  time  in  this  iiate  of  cle- 
vation.  Not  long  fmce  a  foreigner,  of  the  .name  of  Florentine^  ar-  • 
rived  at  Hydrabad,  and  had  fome  employment  under  government « 
and  being  alfo  reputed  a  great  dancer,  the  Nizam  exprefed  a  wifli  ta 
fee  the  dances  of  Euro.pe  performed  by  this  gentleman  -and  the  fe- 
male colonel ;  but  the  lady  would  fubmit  to  no  fttch  degradation^ 
and  pleaded  her  ilation  in  the  army  as  an  infurmountable  objection. 
She  acknowledged*  that  when  the  ^i>>ht  of  his  Highnefs'  rotice  firfi 
dawning  on  her  obfcurity  illuTiined  her  prof;,eits,  (he  had  danced  in 
his  prefence;  but  now,  fiom  toe  nrjiidlonal  beams  of  his  favour,  Ihe 
was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  command,  (he  could  not  think  of 
cclipfing  the  hrightncfs  of  her  ftation  by  fubmiitlng  to  fo  inferior  a 
pradicc.  This  fine  fpeech  would  not  do;  the  Nizam  infifted^  ihe 
rcfulcJ,  refigricd  hercomuuad,  and  went  to  Poona. 

i  '  Few  courts  in  India,  perhaps,  afibrti  fo  many  inftances  of  folly 
'  and  oibatatious  adulation  as  that  of  Hydrabad.  During  i;he  war,  the 
Nic^m,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  take  the  &eld  in  perion,  as  it  tKHi, 
clearly  proved  at  court  that  nothing  decifive  could  be  efFeded  a.i^ain^ 
Tippoo  without  the  influence  of  his  Highnefs's  prefence  and  wiraom^ 
and  he  a^qally  moved  with  his  court  to  Paungul,  on  his  way  to  the* 
irjme9.  One  of  hii  courtier^  fettiog  forth  the  inadequacy  of  the 
I  :   It  z  otje^ 
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obje£l  to  the  incomreMCfiee  it  i^uft  ncceflkrily  fubje£t  his  Highneis 
to*  cottdaded  his  oratian  by  faying*  '  that  fo  far  from  bis  prefeoce 
*.  being  necdTaiyt  were  one  of  hti  Hi^hnefs's  royal  flippers  harled 

*  againft  the  gate*  of  Seringapatam,  it  would  wrench  them  from 

•  their  holds.'— What  can  more  fully  fhew  the  hyperbolical  adulation 
of  courders  tlian  t^iii  harangue,  addrefTtd  10  one  whofe  impotency  in 
the  field,  and  imbecility  in  the  cabinet,  are  equally  notorious.  Tippoo 
would  with  as  much  contempt  fee  the  united  force  of  the  Nizamites 
rally  his  gates,  as  he  would  liic  romantic  experiment  yf  hk$ 
*'  Hi^huel*'*  royal  fiipper.** 

« 

Extract  from  ihi  Notes^ 

*  At  Bangoor  [our  author]  (irft  particolarly  obferved  thoie  ob* 
Icene  fymbols  of  w  >r(hjp  which  he  had  often  read  to  be  in  ufe  among 
theinhabitants  of  H  ndollan  at  their  f'.ivotions,  in  theworfhtp  of  t>(e 
Lingam  ;  a  worHiip  fimilar  to  the  Phallus  of  t!i  Greeks,  and  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans. — Machines  are  built,  t'onietimes  of  a  fquare, 
and  fometimes  of  a  fcxagonal  or  ofl agonal  form,  and  from  the  fo- 
lidity  of  the  wood,  and  quantity  of  iron  ufed  to  clench  the  wood- 
work firml;',  appear  to  be  of  great  durability;  on  two  oppofite  fides 
large  iron  rings  and  bolts  are  fixed  for  foftening  the  ropts  to  when 
they  are  dragged  in  proceffion;  boQodu  are  (bmetimes  med  -fisr  tint 
purp.'fe*  bat  i^e  piety  of  the  people  will  not  often  admit  even  that 
animal  to  fo  great  an  howHUr.  Tney  generally  ran  upon  fix  or  eight 
low  wheels,  of  rather  trucks,  and  are,  when  anadorned,  uniformly 
of  one  ftory,  or  ten  or  twelve  feet  highs  but,  previooily  to  the  day 
of  proceffion*  they  are  fancifully  decorated  with  paper*  dothi  &c«  of 
all  colours,  anJ  raifed  fix  or  fcvcn  ftcrics  i?fon  the  lower  one,  when 
they  make  a  v  ry  (hoMT/  appearance,  and  are,  perhaps^  from  £fiy  to 
fixty  feet  in  heir*" 

*  Although  we  have  been  prcfent  at  the  proceflions,  we  did  not 
notice*  wiistncr  any  particuKr  idol,  or  lymbol,  was  depofitod  in  the 
machine,  but  conjecture  it  is  the  L  Aioai ;  and  conjcciurc  alfo,  that  it 
is  the  namclefs  hieroglyphic  worfhipped  in  the  temples  of  Seeva,  10 
avert  the  threats  of  that  avenging  deity.  Tx^vc^rs  relate,  that  in 
proceflions  (iQiilar  to  this,  enthu&ftic  devotees  throw  themfclves  be- 
neath, and  are  crufticd  to  death  by  the  weight  of  the  machine  pafllng 
over  them. 

«  But  what  makes  us  the  more  particular  in  defcribing  thefe  ilrange 
machines  is,  the  Angularity  of  the  ornamental  pieces  of  fculpture  on 

the  external  parts :  all  round,  in  the  raofl  c!iboraie  ftyle  ar,d  obicene 
imagery,  are  pourtrayed  figures  of  men,  women,  beafls,  birds,  and 
fifhr"?.  We  are  totally  unable,  and,  for  reafons  before  quoted,  equally 
unwilling  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  thefe  morftrous  delineations:  :t 
muif  therefore  fiifficc  ro  fa)',  th?.t  there  is  a  ^reat  variety  of  not  only 
iiuman^nudidco  in  the  moit  Indecent,  uncleanly  fitiiations,  but  men 
and  beads,  and  b'jafts  and  women,  expofed  in  the  moft  ftiamcful 
combinations  thata  brotal  imagination  could  fuggcil,  in  all  the  £kb/ 
attitudes  of  unnatural  depravity. 

*  Al^hough^ 
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^  AUhoogH,  from  our  journeying  in  India  having  been  chlefl/ 
confined  to  the  Penlnfula,  we  have  had  no  Opportunities  of  obierv* 

ing  ihefe  objev^s  of  adoration  in  other  parts ;  we  read  of  their  being 
in  exigence  in  more  northern  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  Penin- 
fiila.  We  recoiled^  many  years  ago  having  feen  fimilar  procefiions 
at  Madrafs,  but  not  the  beaiUal  fculptures  on  the  machine  or  coach; 
and  in  a  ceicbraud  pr.guda  near  Tellicherry,  called  tl  e  Hrafs  Pa- 
goda,  we  faw  the  remains  of  one  of  them  :  in  Malabar  airo,  as  welt 
at  Canara»  we  have  feeA  templea  dedicated  to  the  deity  of  fecun- 
dity»  with  nothing  boc  a  moimroas  hieroglyphic  of  the  organ  of 
generation. 

*  The  deluded  female  concaves  the  curfe  of  barrennefs  will  be  re- 
moved by  an  (in  this  cafe)  unnatural  contaft  with  this  fymbol;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  pilgrimagCj  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  mighty 
from  its  fuccefs,  have  been  in  great  repute ;  as  in  thefe  flothful  feats 
it  cannot  be  imagined  there  would  ever  be  wanted  young  bramins  to 
aflert  the  honour  and  prolific  powers  of  thi  ir  relic,  h  may,  indeed, 
be  fuppol'ed,  that  thefe  libidinous  people  originally  inftituted  fuch 
bigorted  pradliccs  for  the  purpofes  of  laicivio'dnefs,  for  here  little  elfe 
is  attended  to  but  the  gratification  of  fenluahty,  and  every  art  tend- 
ing to  us  completion  pa^onately  cultivated  wiih  ail  ihe  re^neoients  of 
ingenious  voluptuoufnefs. 

'  In  the  courie  of  our  narrative  we  iha]l»  in  the  c|efcriptive  ae» 
^nnts  of  pagodas,  have  occaiion  to  notice  the  indecencies  exhibited 
In  tlieir  fculptared  ornameots :  no  where*  we  believe,  in  India,  do 
the  temples  abound  fo  much  in  ihameful  indelicacies  as  in  Canaras 
although  in  other  parts  they  are  very  hortfol  to  the  eye  of  modeft/. 
So  long  as  thefe  portraitures  are  confined  to  natural  practices,  fome 
excufes  have  been  made  for  them  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  what 
good  end  c^n  be  anAvered  by  an  expofition  of  a;^tions,  however  na- 
tural and  iiecefTary  to  our  exigence,  that  muft  tend  to  inflame  the 
paiEons  of  youth,  particularly  in  thefe  climates,  where  no  external 
incentives  arc  needed  i  but  where,  inflead  of  fuch  heating  exhibi- 
tions, reilrainu  ^re  rather  wanted  to  check  the  impetuous  progrefs  of 
the  pafiions,  here  prematurely  indulged  in  promilcuous  exceft* 

*  Sir  WiUhun  Jones,  in  a  moft  ingenions  diflerution  '  On  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India/  n>eaking  of  the  pronenels  of 
Afiatics  to  public  pieces  of  obfcenity,  defends  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  imputation  of  depravity;  which  mi^ht  naturally  be 
fuppofed  the  ttmt  of  fuch  continiMi  opportumties  of  diffolute 
contemplation^ 

*■  Where,  hov.'ever,  they  are  fo  abomrrtr»bly  obfcene  as  we  have 
noticed,  we  cannot  but  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  depravity,  althougl^ 
natural  adls  only  were  cxpofed;  but  when,  4s  we  have  fhewn,  they 
defcend  to  brutality  of  the  moft  degrading,  difgufling  nature,  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  fran^c  for  it  the  fliadow  ui  an  apology  i  and,  without 
heHtation,  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  highly  lubverfive  of  that  moral 
delicacy  which,  in  a  fernale,  we  contemplate  fo  rapturoqfly.  Oo 
partigttiar  fubjeC^$  U  i$  d  vir^ae  to  be  ignorant  i  4nd  tb?  gdmiffion  of 
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ir. formation  ejetU  frozn  a.  female  breaft  ^  much  more  amiable  in* 

*  In  a  future  page  v\  e  fhall  find  it  necefTary  to  dwell  upon  the  arts 
and  wuea  oi  Uie  C4,i.crii  taui;c^a.ns,  aiid  ^'OiTiuly  in  no  pait  yr  u\c 
world  are  their  aciOTous  auraciions  equalled  j  whifh^wouli,  ptrhaps, 
induce  any  one  coUed^ng  a  fcraglloj  to  cboofe  ^vety  meinlMr  of  it 
from  aiDODg  the  beauties  of  Aii^  i  but  paving  ^one»  he  would*  wben 
the  -death  of  paflion  gave  reafoa  bircb>  (nd  id  the  abfence  of  moral 
and  natural  delicacy^  a  canker  more  than  'CPunteibalancing  all  the 
^ecious  blan4ifl)nic'uts  of  art. 

*  Tavernier,  in  his  Indian  Travels,  p.  37,  notices  a  pagoda  near 
Cambay,  filled  with  nudities,  one  of  which  he  fancied  was  gifted 
with  Apollonian  attributes.  Many  other  writers  a!fo  noti  "e  this  ob- 
Iccnity  m  ttmple.s.  Indecency  in  temples  is  not»  howc:ver»  COli&ltd 
to  India  01  Ak^^  but  icay  be  fo^nd  41)  liurope«' 


In  the  eve  of  ftricl  criticifm  Mr.  Moor*s  Narrative  would 
have  been  a  more  elegant  compofition  h«d  he  avoided  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the  operations  of 
war,  mentioning  only  fuch  circumftanccs  and  occurrences  as 
influenced  tbcie  mofc  or  lefs,  whether  dirccily  or  indireclly. 
It  is  this  fimpliciiy,  chaftity,  nnd  unity  of  dtflgn,  added  to 
manly  fenfe,  various  knowkdL';e,  and  purity  oi  diction,  that 
diffufes  fuch  a  charm  over  tne  Commentaries  of  Cefar;  in 
which,  it  is  jufllj  obferved  by  the  critics,  there  is  not  a  para- 
graph or  fentencc  that  is  fuperfiuous  and  not  to  the  purpofe. 
Yet  the  redundancies  of  our  author  (who  makes  apologies  for 
his  inexpertncfs  in  the  artifices  of  compofition)  are  of  a  very 
trUcitaining  nature;  and,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  this 
publication,  in  truth  a  mifcellanv,  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
if  it  had  been  confinrd  to  military  tranfactions.    Mr.  Moor 
feems  to  be  a  man  c  t  rcudbility  as  well  as  of  judicious  obferva- 
/  ■  tion  ;  and  has  been  imprelTed  in  a  lively  m  inner  with  many  m- 
teretting  obje(^s  in  India.    And,  for  the  full  r  information  of 
his  readers,  he  has  very  properly  made  quotations  trom  the 
moil  celebrated  authors  who  have  (rf4t^d  of  the  ,(kta^  fub^4U 
^^h  he  baQd}^.  _  , 
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fiV^r.  n.  The  rational  and  irnprov^d  Pra£iice  of  Phyfic,  Ift 
Four  p'olume^  By  IVilliam  Rowky-i  M.  D.  Alember  of  the 
U'!fv<'rftty  of  OxjOrd^  ihe  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  tn  London^ 
and  Fhyftcian  to  tfye  St,  Man  Bone  Irifirrnary,  8vo, 
il.  IIS.  6d.  l:i  hoards,  each  VuIuril-  containing  above  50Q 
P^gcs,  fiac  Paper.  Newbery^  imd  HookhaiPi  Bond^&UQet* 
jUondon,  1794* 

£  CQHcludidfr.Qin  our      Niuiihcr*  J 

FT  AVINQ,  tn  th^  preceding  pages,  pointed  out  the  genera} 
outlines  of  t)ie  author's  treaties,  and  parts  of  the  prefiice, 
W9  lhall  now  proceed  to  examine  their  feveral  merits  or  ddcfb^ 
K^d  explain  in  what  eflenttal  points,  ftriklng  difierences,  both 
of  theory*  *and  practice,  appear,' whep  compared  with  other 
writers  ^nd  Ora^itioners  m  medicine. 

't^o  prBceid  methodically,  and  to  abridge  onr  labour,  we  fltal^ 
liot  fbllo^  the  author  ac90r$ng  ,to  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
volumes;  but  the  works  Ifaall  be  examined  under  the  heads  isf 
)K:ute  ^nd 'chronic  difeafes. 

In  the  ^cute  difeafes  we  fliall  confider  the  author's  ideas  of 
infiamtnation ;  its  varieties  and  method  of  cure,  particularly  in 
the  ophihidmai  as  a  remark  is  made,  that  all  iitfiammationf^ 
ftould  be  confidered  and  treated  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  firj}  fpecies  of  inflammation,  fays  the  author,  is  a  mere 
jiftentron  of  veflels,  and  eafily  curable  by  evacuations  and  antlr 
phloeifllcs,  5cc.  ' 

Toe  fecond  fpecies  is,  when  the  cellular  ftru&ure  of  the  mem« 
brane,  as  the  cmjunSiiva  of  the  eye,  becomes  much  thickened 
in  that  fpecies  of  ophthalmia  called  chemofts ;  this  the  author  calls 
€ilhil9us  or  veficuUus  inflammation :  becaufe  the  vefllels  are  not 
only  diflended,  but  the  cells  of  the  cellular  ftru£hire  of  the  mem« 
brane  are  all  vifibly  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
great  thicknefs  of  the  membrane,  and  the  apparent  finking  of 
Sie  tranfparent  cornea.  This  fpecies  of  inflammation  tho 
Do^or  pronounces  the  mofl:  dangerous  and  he  accordingly 
makes  ufe  of  the  mofl:  formidable  modes  of  cure :  large  evacu* 
ations  by  bleedings,  purging,  and  Wiftering,  are  recommended  ; 
and  an  extreme  dry  diet  and  antiphlogiftic  regimen  are  ftrongly 
inculcated ;  and  the  Boerhaavian  method,  as  likewile  of  all  the 
moderns  who  recommend  diluting  drinks  in  inflammations,  are 
fevert-Iy  cenfured,  as  highly  contradiftory :  to  evacuate  the 
vefTels  or  cells,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and  All 
them  at  the  fame  time  by  large  draughts  of  diluting  drinks^  is  (b 
iocouilfteat^  accgiding  to  the  author's  opinion,  that  fuch  a  me- 
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thi»<J  of  trerrmcrt  fould  have  never  been  adopted,  if  phy^iclmift 
had  but  uFk  ctcd  t  n  their  obiu. dicy.  1  he  author  c>\  courle  re* 
comm  h'^s  a  d>>  diet  in  inflamniatr  ry  difordcrs,  which,  he  fays, 
has  C  O.. I  il  ur.  d  n:u  h  to  the  iuceclsful  tr'.aimcnt  of  evci  \  Ipe- 
ci^s  mcu.o.auous  ur  otiicr  iiiilammatioii,  kind  parLip^ia.r|y  inT 
|1,  mt  d  V  s. 

It  is  V  d:nt  the  au  hor  ha«  mtrodured  and  a^pTed  to  the  prac- 
tice if  pnylic^  the  grea.  and  inino.t^ut  difcovcries  m^clc  lincc 
Bo  rha;iv  *s  time  oii  'he  i  iponauce  ai^d  uies  of  tiia  ccUuloja^ 
wiii'  h  h.ss  been  amply  proved,  by  many  experimental  writers, 
an^^  by  huucr  in  pail  cular,  t.-  form  the  ilru:ture  of  every  part 
pf -he  humnn  body  tiom  ap  acquaiiuantc  i-f  th  -fc  and  miny 
la^  r  dilcoveries,  the  Drdior  njedb  the  idea  of  a  Unior  in  the 
b)oc  d>  error  ioci,  or  the  blood's  infpifLtion  being  the  caufe  of 
ijiflanimation,  as  likc.vifc  many  other  theories,  oic.  Sec.  j  and 
he  conci  tdef,  from  >vhat  is  vidble  in  the  ir^mmation  of  the 
eve,  and  demonftrable  by  the  evidence  of  tjic  Ibifet,  or  by  thp 
alriilance  of  gla%^,  ^at  all  pa^mbranous  inflammation  is  fimi- 
lar,  and,  for  the  fame  rcafons,  reqi  irti*  c^tily  the  fame  treat- 
in  nt,  acpcrd^ng  to  various  prcumftances  ?nd  coiiftitutions. 
VVe  muft  cont  fs,  that  the  autho  r  advances  what  is  very  ra- 
tional ;  particularly  on  the  abfurdity  of  evacuating  and  filling 
the  vcfT'ls  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  We  are  pleaied  to  fee  a 
phyfician  cf  Dr.  Rov/ley's  great  experience  and  long  pratS^ice 
labouring  to  overturn  errors,  and,  we  might  add,  fuccefsfully  i 
\>\it  we  think  the  author  is  rather  too  fevtre  on  fome  writers, 
^nd  papivularly  on  thofe  who  receive  and  purfue  the  art  through 
life  as  they  found  it,  without  any  inclination  to  make  improvc- 
fnents.  It  is  not  every  man's  tortune  to  get  into  great  pni<5^ice, 
and,  to  ufe  the  author's  words,  non  ex  quovis  (i^no  Mcrcurius  fit  : 
therefore  we  recoinmend  to  the  author  more  lenity  to  thofe  who 
do  not  think  for  themfeives,  unlefs  fuch  men  cenfure  what  they 
ivil!  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  com;  rehend  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  fuch 
xnen  there  b?,  the  animadvcriions  of  ti^is  ipirited  ^utbof  may  b< 
very  jufti liable.  ^ 

In  the  acute  fpecies  of  difcafei'oppofite  to  vvhr.t  has  been  juft 
recited,  is  the  putrid-tendinc;  fcveis,  among  which  the  hydro- 
phobia is  clafTed  J  the  malignant  ulcerated  fore  throaty  the 
icarlct  fever  of  children;  the  h'^fpita!,  jail  fever,  and  th^  yel/rjj 
fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Ameiica,  Sic.  Tim  author  highJy 
d  ftinguifhes  himfelf  on  thefe  fubjedls,  fwcms  to  have  put 
the  tinifhin^:  hand  to  the  trcntmcnt  of  thofe  horrid  and  alarming 
^ifeafe?.  Here  again  we  fee  this  pratSiical  author  attacking  vio- 
lently all  foimcr  writers,  and  even  the  prcfent  race  of  phvlkians, 
as  followers  of  what  the  T)o6ioT  calls  incongruous  practices. 
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viJxCure  jof  antiphiogifiic  ^nd  antifeptie  remedies  in  putiid  iiU 
safes.  Tb«y  cannot,  fays  the  author,  be  proper  at  one  and  tlie 
(aoie  time :  if  faline  coolers  be  proper,  baric  9ijd  vitriolic  adds, 
tec*  muft  be  improper;  if,  on  tbe  other  band,  bark,  ^cid  ^i- 
yitrio],  wine,  and  cordials,  be  necefiary  to  check  the  putrid- 
tending  diifnlution  of  the  fluids  and  relaxation  of  the  (olids,  all 
fatine  and  cwling  remedies  muft  be  at  bad  as  poifons  in  fuch 
icaies  $  and  therefore  many  methods  lately  and  at  preient  in  high 
Vogue  are  proyt^d  to  be  fttally  injurious  to  mankind  in  putrid 
difeafes.  The  aultho'r  enumerates  faurtun  improper  nietMs  of 
treatment  colle^ed  from  the  moft  efteemed  modern  autbors^ 
whom  he  calls  improvers^  as  Sydenbam^  BnrbMvey  Huxbam^ 
fotkergill^  CuHiti^  and  others  $  and  one  or  other  of  thefe  incon- 
gruous methods  are  the  caufes  of  ibe  fotality  of  putrid  difeafes. 
If  thefe  aflertions  were  given  by  ;iny  phyfician,  who  had  not 
had  great  opportunities* in  pra&ide  for  the  afcertainment  of  Tome 
hundreds  of  fodts,  we  ibould  hefitale  beibre  we  ventured  an 
opinion  on  thefe  important  dofirtnes ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
author  for  above  thirty  years,  and  wku  is  moft  elTential  to  con« 
firm  the  modes  of  cure  are,  the  Aicoe&ful  pra^icc  at  the  St. 
Mary-lc-Bope  Infirmary,  where  it  has  been  proved  by  the  hulpital 
books,  that,  out  of  feveral  hundreds,  not  above  five  in  one  hun- 
dred have  died  of  the  moil  malignant  putrid  fevers,  at  the  old 
houfe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burial  ground.  The  author  fays, 
that,  by  an  eftimate  made  by  himfelf,  from  lixty  to  feventy  Jjcd 
in  one  hundred  in  the  hofpitals  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Rome,  and  in 
difFerent  parts  of  Europe.  Is  there  no  difference  in  the  a^cjd  iiflf 
fjy^  Dr,  Rowley.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  »he  author  fays,  almoifc 
t'verv  one  died  who  was  feized  with  the  yellow  fever  \  and  indeed 
Jattly,  at  Philadelphia,  above  feven  thoufand  perifhcd  by  that 
pi0"t  ferous  diforder,  many  of  whom,  according  to  this  aurhor, 
might  have  been  CivcJ,  had  the  confiftcnt  method  of  treatment 
here  communicatLd  becu  well  known,  and  put  into  pradtice. 
Thefe  important  fadls,  we  do  noi  duubL,  will  liave  great  weight 
V/ith  the  faculty  at  iarjie;  and  no  one,  wc  Ihould  uuagine,  after 
a  knowle4ge  of  Dr.  Rowley's  method  .cr  trcaunent  in  putrid- 
tending  difeafc'S,  both  domeflic  and  medico],  vvjuld  rifk  the 
lives  of  patients  by  the  old  Uidacccfsful  treatment,  or  by  the 
adiiiiiiilhaiioa  of  Jaiine  or  other  relaxing  remedies  in  thefe  dif- 
calijs  i  for  it  is  proved,  that  in  order  to  cure  the  diforder, 
^nd  repel  the  difpofition  to  putrefaction,  nothing  but  bark,  the 
vitriolic  acid,  cordials,  wine,  a  pure  ftream  of  freOi  air,  &c, 
fbould  adminiftered,  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination 
pf  the  difeafej  and  the  fame  modes  the  author  recommends  to 
prcyeiu  thefg  infediou^  dUeafes  ffoip  ijpreading  their  ()anefu( 
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Under  the  idea  of  chronic  diieafeS)  we  ouy  rank  the  whotft 
clafa  of  what  are  called  nervous.  The  author's  writings  on  the 
nervous,  bilious,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac  dileafes,  madnefs, 
,  fuicide,  <pafm$,  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  palfy,  &c,  arc  all  admirable 
111  their  kind,  both  for  the  invedigation  of  ^aufes  and  judicious 
practice.  The  author  indubitably  proves,  by  his  numerous 
difiTedionF,  and  by  much  reafoning  on  ladfcs,  that  the  clafs  of 
difofders  called  nervous  ^yf^crical,  hypochondriacal,  dcjcdion 
of  rpirics,  a  id  even  madnei?,  all^arife  from  bodily  difeaie,  and 
not  from  caprice  or  afFe»5^atioi],  (Sec,  as  forae  have  imagined.  He 
recommends  compaflion  and  fympajhy  for  the  fufFerings  of  the 
LCi  vous;  and  according  to  the  vaiious  caufes,  of  which  many 
app  ar  tl>«  difcoveries  of  the  author,  he  points  out  v.ry  Icxifible 
aad  d.ciJcJ  modes  of  cure,  whether  arifing  from  debility  of  the 
folids,  or  Jell  :i inionioui  flatc  cd  the  fluids;  wh^iljcr  originaim^ 
in  .M  A'icty,*  or  palfions  o\  ti.e  mind,  or  from  lomc  accidental 
bodily  difeufc",  ^c.  Wc  ohfc-t  vc,  in  diuci  ent  parts  of  [his  trea- 
tiiV,  inan\  lu-w  and"  irnrc  rtant  lights  on  tl;C  n;.tLirc  of  nervous 
aa^alvS  ;  a:id  wh.it  was  aiT!OTt>uous  and  b  i'o.  e  inexplicable  is  now 
clcaily  account  j(1  tc^r.  The  ule  di  aiUi{j:>aiuujdics,  and  a  variety 
of  nervine  rem. die-,  niuch  in  ufe^  are  all  proved,  b/  the  au- 
thor'^ reflciiions  (.n  ihe  appcaianc  ts  nft:.r  death,  frum  an  ir.iiu- 
(nerable  coilefl-ion  cf  Ciiie:ti.)n5,  all  vviiltcn  iii  elegant  Laiin  *j 
to  be  f«n!y  ptiJtuuivt^  oux'iliaries^  and  by  no  means  ajlcquate  to 
the  removal  cf  I'uch  chro-  ic  coinpUitUs  :  t^»nics  of  various  forts^ 
in  elegant  prffcnptions,  arc  rcc('mmended,  ^c.  Here  the  aur 
thur  .a'<ccs  occafi  n  to  introduce  the  ufe  mi  tali'tc  alttratives  as 
the  only  remedies  to  bejlepended  on  in  any  verv  important  dif- 
order,  not  curable  by  th  c  )mmon  meth.^ds  ;  and  he  proves  the 
ritionarity  of  the  doclr.ne  by  analrgv'  and  numerous  cur<  s,  and 
by  I  iductive  reaionin^  from  a  variuvy  of  fa(Sls  at.d  appearances 
.  ©f  n-.oibid  pAris  after  death 

The  learned  and  indefatigable  author  fwys,  he  h  is  feized  all 
poffible  opportufdiits,  for  above  thirty  y  ars,  to  invcftigate  the 
rcaf  and  true  ca»ilvS  and  ef^et^ts  of  difeafjf,  by  an  accurate  ex- 
rm  r::r'  '-^  ofdcrid  bodies;  and  he  certiiidy  diilinguiftics  himielf  - 
as  a  moil  protuund  and  able  anatomift  and  phylKM'^giil.  We 
find  m  -nv  nt-w  and  acutr  rcaronin  from  thele  fuurces,  of  what 
he  calls  tjuc  inteiliger.c  e  •,  and  mi-diuac  i*^  made  to  fpeak  a  lan» 
gua'/^e,  in  many  inftanccs,  entirely  new,  in  general  founded  in 
nutn  and  indifpurable  demonftration.  The  reafontngs  on  that 
hcrrid  diforder  the  kded  jaw  and  tetanus^  {hew  much  penetra- 
tion  and  fcience  in  anatumy  and  phyUology  \  as  iikewife  do  all 

.   ■  t  :  

*  Why  thcfe  numeroas  diflci^lons  are  all  given  in  Latin,  we  am 
^ta      iO  accouai  ior :  they  fiiciiid  have  appeared  in  Engtifli» 
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tJfe  reafonings  on  the  nervous  fenfations,  and  various  nervous 
difeafes,  particularly  of  what  have  been  called  mental:  the  for- 
mer have  been  produdtive  of  much  pradtical  improvement,  and 
a  new- invented  method  of  curing  me  tetanus  a-nd  locked  jaw: 
eight  extraorJinary  cafes  of  cures  are  given,  fix  of  which  hap- 
pened in  the:  St.  Mary  le  Bone  Infirmary;  one  cafe  of  the  te- 
tanus was  aLicnded  as  a  matter  of  curioilty  by  many  mcditai 
gentlcrriL-n,  which  was  happily  cured. 

For  the  auth  r's  deep  refearches,  reafoninp:*;,  and  methods 
of  treatment,  we  muii  refer  the  reader  tu  ihc  wo;!c  iffelf.  He 
condemns  the  iife  of  oinum  ;:;,J  }nujl\  in  the  titauui  and  in  the 
trifmus  or  lucked  j  r.v  ;  eivl  declares  he  never  faw  them  fuccefs- 
ful  when  he  was  m  the  W  elt  Indies  in  1 762  and  1763. 

In  female  difeafes  there  are  many  excellent  obfervatinns  and 
pra£tical  admonitions,  which  at  once  fhew  tne  experienced  and 
reflecting  practitioner.  On  fpafnis,  convulfions,  lethargy,  apo- 
plexy, and  pahy,  many  ambiguities  feem  to  be  cleured  up,  and 
the  p radical  treatment  dem<uids  the  ferious  attention  of  the 
faculty. 

In  cancerous  complaints  much  merit  is  due  to  the  autlior  for 
the  learned  and  candid  manner  the  fubjecls  are  treated,  Inllead 
of  holding  out  falljcious  expectations  of  curing  the  aiforder,  he 
fully  proves  the  c:iufcs  of  its  difSculty  of  cure,  and  on  what 
grounds,  and  in  what  ftagcs  of  cancerous  complaints  any  ex- 
pectations of  relief  are  reafonahle.  Pr^^tenders  to , the  cure  of 
thefe  complaints  are  cxpofed  ;  and  the  author  feems  of  opinion, 
that  if  mineral  alteratives,  Sec.  of  which  he  gives  many  prefcrip- 
tions,  do  not  cure  in  the  firft  or  fecond  ftage  cane  rous  com- 
plaints, they  are  generally  incurable.  This  abundance  of  ex- 
perience j  unifies  him  in  openly  aflcrting.  The  cure  of  cancers 
of  mod  parts,  except  the  bieall,  the  author  has  c:.ndus5ted  fuc- 
cefstuUy  by  cinnabarine  fumigations,  and  by  the  junction  of 
antimonial  fuipburS|  with  the  preparations  of  hydrargyrus, 
&c.  &c. 

The  letter  on  medical  vanity  is  a  fcvcre  phiilipic  againft  th; 
late  learned  anatomid:  Dr.  William  Hunter.  Dr.  R  wley  would 
have  been  called  to  attend  T.iidy  Holland  in  1773,  but  Dr.  Hun. 
ter  oppofed  the  requeft  of  the  nobie  friends  of  the  hidy:  (he 
died  ;  and  as  Dr.  Rowley  had  cured  a  lady  of  a  confi-med  can- 
cer of  the  womb,  who  had  been  confidered  incurable  by  Doctors 
Hunter,  Fothergili,  and  other  eminent  phyficians  of  that  day. 
Dr.  Rowley  look  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  great  accoucheur 
in  a  manner  thie  mofl  pointed  that  pofSbly  could  have  been  con» 
ceived ;  and  not  only  binii  but.all  of  the  profeffio.n  who  are  in- 
iluenced  by  prejudices^  or  j^rfonal  diflike,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
du^ion  of  ufefui  improvements,   it  is  no  wonder  then  that. 
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Dr.  Rowley  has  created  fome  few  private  enemies.  .On  the 
prefcnt  otcafion,  the  Di^vztor  appears  no  U Ts  formidable  in  at- 
tacking, than  in  repelling  attacks;  for  though  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  made  an  apology  for  what  had  crept  into  their  Re- 
view on  the  fubjedt  of  this  letter,  yet  mt-  Doctor  comes  to  the 
charge  fword  in  hand,  and  vanquiQies  the  Reviewer  in  a  fecond 
letter  agaiiill:  Dr.  Hunter,  who  fuppofed  to  be  the  nuihor  or 
^dvifcr  of  the  pcrfoijal  attack  Dr.  Ru'v^cj  rccc»vcd.  This  may^ 
in  frme  mcafure,  acLount  for  the  acrimony  with  v/hich  the 
works  of  this  phvfician  arc  Ic  metimcs  meiT'loned,  which  the  au- 
thor Oi"  the  p-r;;lciit  voiunus  lias  gcncru'ly  treat  d  by  Hlence.  He 
fays  that  he  has  occaiionally  met  with  fbrne  dark  ftabs  from  two 
pr  three  of  the  faculty  at  the  weft  er  d  of  the  town,  and  from 
anonymous  writers;  but  no  one  has  openly  avowed  himfeif,  fuo 
ncmlnty  the  author  of  thofe  derra£lions,  which  have  privately 
occupied  the  illiberal  minds  of  thcfe  envious  cotemporaries* 
He  moreover  fays,  that  his  greateft  crime,  he  believes,  has  been 
the  attainment  of  great  practice  and  illuftrious  friends«— ^//nir 
ilLg  lachrymof.-^Wc  ftiall  leave  the  Do£lor  and  his  few  oppo- 
nents to  fight  their  own  battles  by  any  mode  moft  agreeable  to 
the  parties.  We  muft,  however^  agree  with  the  zuthor  before 
liSy  that  whoever  oppofes  improvements  in  •  the  humane  art  of 
medicine,  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  an  enemy  to  foctety. 

The4etters  are  written  in  a  very  nervous  and  manly  ilyle; 
but  we  rnufl  confefs  we  fee  no  great  neceffity  for  their  republic 
cation.  The  author  fays,  nO  private  reientment  had  any  fiure 
in  their  reappearance ;  but  they  are  now  produced  merely  to  ex* 
.  hibit  an  extraordinary  cure  of  a  cancerous  womb  and  ulcer  of 
/  the  re(!tum ;  which  cure  being  known  to  Dr.  Hunter,  was  the 
caufe  of  Ipr.  Rowley-being  ftrongly  reconnmended  to  attend  Lady 
H-  The  cancerous  cafe  is  certainly  very  fmgular,  ana 

the  perfciSl  cure  extraordinary  j  as  likewife  the  method  of  treats 
mcnt,  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  Dr.  Rowley's  invention*  , 
The  treatlfe  on  Ii8  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the  cure  ot 
ulcerated  legs  without  tl  {\,  on  electricity,  Sfc*  oome  under  tbe 
province  of  furgery.  The  firft  is  the  completeft  work  extan^ 
both  for  the  regular  manner  in  which  the  fubje^ls  are  treated, 
and  for  the  various  new  modes  of  fuccefsfully  treating  the  dtfi 
eafes  of  the  organ  of  viiion*  It  is  embelliihed  with  fix  coppar<»* 
plates  explaining  vifion,  &c.  and  the  work  commences  with  a 
critictfm,  as  moil  other  works  of  the  author's  do,  on  all  that 
has  preceded  the  prefent  writer  on  the  fMbie<St.  In  infiaoma** 
tions  of  tbe  eyes,  amon^ft  other  things,  he  condemns  the  ufb 
of  pouUias^  improper  lotions,  &c*  In  opacities  of  the  cornea 
new  modes  of  cure  are  exhibited ;  in  Ihort,  in  tbe  gutta  (erena, 
catamd)  fiilula  lachrymalis,  a|ii  tN  9ther  eye  difprders^  lud  in 
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the  judicious  choice  of  fpe^tacles,  &c.  the  author  writes  not 
only  1  i:c  a  man  of  gr?at  obrcivation  anJ  CAperience,  but  fcems 
animated  with  cx  raoidinary  aiuour  that  mankind  fhould  paruke 
in  the  ufe  ol"  tboic  improvements  that  have  been  the  labour  of  a 
long  life  dcdicat-d  to  lUwdicai  fcience.  There  is  fomethmg  ntw 
to  be  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  workj  and  we  hope 
youiig  ingenious  furgeons  will  ftudy  this  author,  in  order  to 
fupprefs  that  eye  quackery,  which  has  done  fo  much  mifchicfj 
lis  the  author  fays,  by  the  rafhnjfs  of  itinerant  and  boafting 
oculilb,  who  have  too  ofcen  difgraced  the  art  they  profefs,  and, 
inilead  of  reftoring  fight,  have  frequently  been  the  caufe  of  total 
blindnefs.  The  cure  of  ulcer<:  of  the  legs,  and  ulcers  of  all 
parts,  feems  to  be  fettl-  d  on  permanent priftwipks,  from  the  ufe 
of  fumigations,  alterative?^,  &c. 

The  trcatifc  on  electricity  comprehends,  in  a  (liort  view,  all 
that  is  known  concerning  medxal  cl-6lricity  and  its  operations, 
as  applied  in  rheumatijyui^  paifus^  gutta  jerena^  u'lcers^  &c.  3cc. 
The  deprefHons  of  fpirits  the  nervous  feel,  and  others,  when 
an  eaftcily  or  north-caRcrly  wind  blows,  is  pronounced  to  be 
owing  to  the  abfence  of  the  electric  fluid  j  and  thi«;  is  confirmed 
by  experiments.  Some  hints  appear  of  the  probability  of  the 
electric  bath  being  fervi/cable  in  pulmonic  complinusi  but  it 
IS  not  aflerted  by  the  author,  that  this  remedy  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  applied  in  thofe  cafes,  who  ftrongly  recommends  a^Wcfl: 
India  climate  in  pulmonary  confumption. 

In  the  treatife  on  the  gout  is  a  revirw  r  f  nil  that  has  hitherto  ' 
been  written,  or  praiStifed  in  that  painful  diforder ;  with  m  iny 
fenfible  obfervatlons.  The  caufes  of  the  gout,  the  dilFiLuIty,  ' 
and  in  moll  inilances  the  impoflibility,  of  curinc:  it,  are  pointcj 
out  with  great  perfpicuity.  The  modes  of  treatment  the  author 
recommends  are,  to  ufe  warm  baths  of  tne  marine  acid  and  tepid 
water  during  the  (ilS  the  gout,  and  in  the  intervals  to  ob- 
ferve  fome  regimen,  and  to  take  different  remedies,  according 
to  conftitutions  and  cafes.  The  diforder,  by  fuch  means,  may 
be  (afcly  palliated  and  diminifhed,  the  fits  rendered  mil  ler,  and 
life  prolonged:  but  as  to  a  radical  cure  for  the  gout,  the  Dodior 
treats  the  idea  as  chimerical,  for  which  he  gives  many  folid 
reafons.  The  application  of  diffarent  modes  to  dift'erent  per-  - 
Tons  and  conilitutions  merit  the  it:rious  attention  of  praditioners 
m  medicine,  and  the  arthritics  in  particular,  becaufe  they  feem 
founded  in  at  great  knowledge  o/  the  diforder  rafulciog  from 
experience.  ,  '  ^ 

The  treatife  on  all  the  diet  ufed  in  the  world,  commences 
With  ftridtures  on  many  preceding  authors  on  tho(e  fubje^U. 
MafbcauoDy  deglutition,  digeftion,  chyii&cation,  and  ianguifi- 

cation^ 
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cation,  the  increafe  and  growt!i  of  the  body,  &c.  appear  in  % 
new  point  of  view,  and  all  their  ieparate  dcffcis  and  remedies, 
are  delineated  in  a  maRerly  manner.  Culin.iry  refl'els  of  all 
forts  come  next  under  corXideration,  in  which  are  many  ufeful 
remarks,  neccirary  to  be  well  known  in  A\  lainiltes,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  kitchen  donicllics,  IcR  flow  or  adlive  poiluns  may 
be  mixed  with  the  foods;  which,  th^^  author  obfervcs,  oftener 
happens  than  mankind  are  aware  cf;  and  excruciating  tortures 
in  the  (loninch  and  bowels,  and  even  d&ith  itfelf,  are  fometimes 
the  conleqjcnces. 

Foods  the  Do<Slar  divides  into  three  fpccies,  the  vci^etible, 
the  animal,  and  the  condimcnta  j  and  he  examines  the  qualiries 
and  rpplication  of  all  meats  and  drinks,  &c.  ufed  in  tht^  v,  hole 
world.  The  work  is  certainly  fraught  with  ufeful  information 
for  children,  adults,  and  mankind  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
ufes  of  the  diftlrcnt  foods  and  drinks  are  afcertaincd  by  their 
qualities;  their  abufcs  arc  hkewifo  confidered,  and  their  nnf- 
chievous  coi.fvrquenccs.  This  trcuile  may  be  read  with  ad:im« 
tage  by  all  pcrfons,  either  with  tiie  view  of  preiierviog  health,* 

or  prolong ;n_!-  life. 

Here  the  epicure  may  feaft  luxurioully  on  the  delicacies  the 
whole  world  produces.  It  muH:  be  confeffed,  cur  critical  ap- 
petites were  Sharpened  to  the  highcH:  degree,  while  ^e  read  the 
Doctor's  account  of  the  moft  excellent  ragouts,  fricafeoe,  ftews> 
&c,  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c. ;  for  the  author  feemt 
no  Icfs  learned  in  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  than  in  hift 
medical  profeffion.  Happy !  thrice  happy,  (hould  we  critics  be 
to  tafl:e  thofe  favory  diibes  with  which  the  author  has  fo  profufeiy 
Ibd  us  in  imagination. 

Wc  0iall  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  thefe  vo-^ 
lumes  arc  replete  with  medical  erudition  and  ufeful  information^ 
and  may  become  an  excellent  addition  to  the  libraries  of  me- 
dical and  philofophiral  gentlemen:  to  all  perfons  travelling  tor 
the  £aft  and  Weft  Indies,  America,  and  all  warm  climates,  they 
Will  prove  an  ineftimable  treafure.  We  could  wi&  thatfome 
ingenious  perfon,  with  the  autl}or's  leave,  would  tranflate  the 
liumerous  examples  of  directions,  pfl  mrtm^  interfperfed  in 
iDoft  parts  of  the  tr^atifes  \  for  Latin  is  not  quite  fo  faOiioiiablef 
now  as  it  may  hm  been  a  century  or  two  ago. 
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Art.  III.     Zconomia ;  or^  The  Lau  s  of_  Organic  h\f4^  Pfilunut 
the  Firft»^  By  Erafinus  Darwin,  Af.  X>.  i^i^.^  ^^,v^}%S^* 
•  boards.   Johnfon.   London,  1794;   '         '  \     i  ^ 

TT  does  not  often  fall  within  our  province  to  takb  cygi^ja^igg 
^  of  a  pitblication  Hlce  this;  and  in  fitting  down  to  give, an 
account  of  it  to  the  public,  we  have  a  full  ionpreflyia-  the 
difficulty  of  the  talk.  The  jludent  of  nature  has  long  f^t  tb* 
want  of  a  wock  that  might  exhibit^  in  one  clear  and  compre- 
heniive  view,  the  intelle<Slual  as  wtU  as  the'corporeal  {^eno« 
mena  of  animation,  that  might  point  out  their  analogies  anii 
connexions,  and  bind  the  whole  together  in  a  general  fvfteni 
Wiiich  the  memory  could  embrace  and  the  judgment  approve* 
But  valuable  as  fuch  a  work  muft  be,  the  almoft  general  foilui-e 
of  every  attempt  at  fyftem,  either  in  metaphyHcs  or  medicine 
(for  a  fydem  combining  both  has  fcarcely  been  aimed  at  before)^ 
led  many  judicious  men  to  deprecate  fltturie  attempts  of  the 
fame  nature  in  the  prefent  limited  ftate  of  our  knowledge.  The 
,  wiibr  plan  feemed  to  be,  to  obferve  carefully,  and  diligently  re- 
cord, the  phenomena^  intellei^ual  as  well  as  corporeaL  as  tht^y 
occurred,  and  to  leave  th&  taik  of  inveftigating  their  caufes,  and 
of  arranging  them  in  their  natural  order  and. relations,  iowc 
Aiture  period — to  Ibnie  more  enlightened  age. 

But  it  ta  the  province  of  original  genius  to  anticipate  pofte* 
rity.  On  this  very  attempt,  the.a^ive,  powerful,  and  enter- 
prifing  mind  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  been  employed  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards;  and  the  refult  of  his  extenHve  experience,  of  his 
acute  obfervation,  and  of  his  prnfound  refle£lion,  is  here  pre- 
(cnicd  to  the  public  in  the  wuik  before  us,  '  Zuoiiomia ;  o;, 
1  ;ic  Laws  of  O reran !c  Life.* 

The  purp(»(l',  LL(  i',  of  our  autlicr  to  give:  a  fyflein  to  ti)e 
U'orlJ — a  i■<i^L'^a  ihui  111, ill  conip: chciid  liie  aii^plc  held  of  metA- 
piiyfics,  as  well  as  the  pri  :c  pies  cA  h-akh  and  dift-afe  :  but  the 
piefent  voluino  includes  only  a  part  of  his  fchenie,  wuica  vvii-i 
be  completed  in  another  volume,  looji  io  be  publidied;  -in  which 
the  doctrines  here  hid  down  will  be  maoc  the  fojndatioa  of  a 
liew  arrangement  of  d.feafes,  and  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

After  fome  prefatory  reraarks  on  the  ufe  and  abMfc  of  analoj^y, 
and  of  the  afivantlf!;'?  theory  in  medicine,  Dr.  Darwin  iniio- 
duces  his  peculiar  fi:bjedl  by  fome  obfei  vatioiis  On  A'dotio?:  cini 
its  Laws,  Nature,  he  obfervcs,  may  be  coiUiderrd  as  coniiuing 
of  two  efferice^i,  one  of  whicli  may  be  termed  fpirit^  the  other 
matter.  Spirit  commences  motion;  niaitcr  receiver  and  com- 
municates it.  The  motiojis  of  matter  nre  two- fold,  pr  if  nary 
and  ii^ondary.  Tk^  fecoadiiry  moaons  are  ucaied  of  under 
I  the 
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tfie  ftamt  of  mchanic  powers.  The  primary  a're.of  tfiretf 
428Mk  kifid^  eaeh  having  peculiar  laws — the  motions  of  gra"^ 
vtajidoii^  of  dMmiftryy  and  of  life.  The  gravitating  motions 
havobeen  efplained  by  Newton-^che  chemical  motions  have 
Imi  iairelligated  by  Dlack,  Prieftley,  and  Lavoifier— and  Dr»' 
Blarwin  offers  bimfd^  to  the  ihident  of  philofcphy  as  his  in» 
SiuAor  in  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

Tbefe  judicious  and  important  diftinflions  are  carefully  ob* 
ftnrdi  throughout  the  work.  The  vitsil  or  animal  motions*  it  is 
obfenredy'form  the  iecondary  or  communicated  motions,  in  hav- 
ing no  mechanical  pri)p<irtion  to  their  caufe  \  for  the  goad  of  a 
ifpur  on  the  fide  of  a  horfe  will  induce  him  to  move  forward  a 
cart  of  hay.  They  difier  from  gravitating  motions,  as  they  are  * 
exerted  with  equu  facility  in  every  direction ;  and  from  che^ 
mical  motions,  brcaule  no  apparent  decompofitions  or  new 
eombinationt  are  produced  in  the  moving  materials.  When, 
therefore,  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  throws  the  heart  into  con« 
tradiron,  or  that  of  the  food  excites  the  a^on  of  the  ftomach, 
we  are  not  to  apply  the  pt  inciples  of  the  other  kinds  of  motion, 
t.  g.  the  adion  and  reason  of  the  mechanic  powers  to  thefe 
vital  motions,  but  to  conclude  merely  that  certain  animal  fibres 
are  excited  into  aditon  by  external  impreilions,  according  to 
laws  peculiar  to  organic  life.  The  language  employed  by  Dr. 
Darwin  correfponds  with  thefe  diftin£tions.  He  carefully  avoids 
the  uil:  of  ternw  that  belong  to  mechanics  or  to  chemiftry,  which 
fometim'*s  ijjtroduced  into  medicine  and  metaphyfics  in  their  1i*  | 
teiai  LiJe,  and  fometimcs  figu  afvcly,  have  been  the  iruiUul  i 
fource  of  error,  confufion,  and  dilputc.  | 

In  his  fccoi.d  fc^ion  our  author  eniploy<;  himfelf  in  dcRnltior;",  ' 
which  include  an  cue-line  ot  the  animal  economy.     By  the 
term  hram^  he  underftjnds  not  only  the  brain  ufually  fo  called,  ■ 
but  the  fpinal  mac  row  \  obi'er  vin?;  that  the  nerves  which  ferve  the  ' 
ienfes  arifc  chiefly  from  that  ;  art  ot  the  brain  which  is  lodged 
in  the  head,  and  thofe  which  ferve  thf  purpofe^  of  mufcular  mo-  i 
tion,  from  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the  neck  and  1 
back.    DchniHons  are  alio  g-vcn  o[  the  glandular  fyltcm,  of  the  | 
vafcular  fyflem,  and  of  the  .dimcntary  canal.    Undtr  the  term  I 
fenforiunty  Dr.  Darwin  not  Oiily  takes  in  the  whole  medulla  ot  j 
the  brain,  fpinai  marrow,  nerves,  org*ins  of  fcnfe,  and  mufcles,  | 
but  alfo  the  living  principle,  or  fpirit  of  animation,  whatfoevef  I 
^  it  may  be,  and  the  changes  which  occafionally  take  place  in  ihe  I 
fenforium  fo  defined,  as  duiing  the  exertions  of  volition,  orthsJ 
fenlations  of  pleafure  or  pain,  are  termed  fenforial  mot  tens.  And,] 
on  the  other  hand,  the  contractions  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  J 
body,  in  which  aie  included  not  only  the  mulVks  but  the  organsi 
oi  knie  aUo|  are  teimed  Jibnus  mtionu   To  undei iland  this,  it  I 
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miift  ht  obferved,  ^bat  it  is  one  of  Dr.  Darwin's  pecuilaritiea 
ro  confiJer  th?  organs  of  fenfe,  for  example  the  retiii.i,  not  as 
LX|rdri  !ion  of  the  nervous  medulla  merely,  but  as  coiiiiiting  of 
inoving  fibres,  enveloped  in  this  meclull.i;  and  every  imprenioii 
an  the  organs  of  kiifc,  he  confiders  as  producing  a  contraction 
in  thefe  fibres  exa^^ly  correfponding  to  what  is  produced  by  ir« 
ritation  on  the  ruulc-lar  fibres  of  ttic  other  parts  of  the  body^ 
Kibrous  motions  he  divides  into  two  kinds,  inaicular  and  (tn- 
fual.    Mufcuhr  motions,  and  thofe  which  occur  in  the  m  ifcles 
voiuntary  and  involantaryi  and  fenfua!  motions  are  peculiar  td 
the  different  organs  of  fenfe.-— The  word  uaa  has  a  new  fenfe 
affixed  to  it;  it  is  ulcd  as  fynonymous  v/ith  a  fenfual  motion. 
Gentle  reader  !  thou  who  perhaps  haft  burnt  the  midnight  oil  iri 
labouring  to  comprehend  the  eflence  of  an  idea — who  haft  chafed 
this  fhadowy  betng  through  all  the  forms^  phantajms^  and  fpectes 
of  antiquity ;  through  all  the  impy/fTicnSy  fenfation^\  npprehenJionSi 
and  percrpthn^  of  the  moderns — who  lavv  it  uilirp  the  place  of  all 
cxiitence  in  the  eye  of  Hume,  and  fhrmk  into  nothing,  or  into  a 
mere  ?istion^  undsr  the  examination  of  Reid — behold  this  eni 
rationh  receive  at  length  n  local  habitation,  a  fubftantial  form^ 
and  revived  in  the  (hape  of  a  fihrou:  inziion  /  It  i.^  dcfiiied  a  con-i 
trad^ion,  or  motion,  or  configuration,  ot  thr:  fibres  which  con- 
ftitutc  tne  immediate  organ  of  fenfe  ;  and  it  is  employed  to  fig- 
nify  thofe  notions  of  external  things  that  our  organs  of  fenfe 
bring  us  acquainted  with  originally.    Thofe  jwho  compare  this 
dcHnition  with  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  ufed,  will  fee  at 
once  that  our  author  does  not  employ  the  agency  of  fpirit  in  <ex- 
piammg  the  laws  of  organic  life. — Peraption  includes  not  otAf 
an  idea^  but  the  attention  paid  to  it  (for  it  followa  frcui  this  de^ 
finitlon,  that  an  idea  maycxift  and  not  be  percci-ved)}  and/^if^ 
faiion  is  confined  to  the  expreffion  of  pleafure  and  pain  only  In 
its  a6live  ftate,  without  any  reference  to  the  Simulation  of  ex« 
ternal  objei^s.    The  ufe  of  the  term  memory  is  reje^ed  aft  to<l 
loofe  and  indefinite^  and  the  Ideas  uTtially  referred  to  memory| 
and  denominated  ideas  of  recolUSiion  or  of  fuggefi'wi^  as  thvy  art 
recalled  by  volition,  or  excited  by  preceding  ideas.  Wheii 
*  librous  contradlions  fucceed  other  fibrous  contia£tions^  the  con- 
kiexion  is  termed  aj/ociation  j  when  fibrous  Contractions  fucceed 
fenforial  motions,  the  connestioA  is  termed  caufatimi  wheit 
fibrous  and  lenforial  motions  reciprocally  introduce  each  other 
Im  progrefllve  trains  or  tribes,  it  is  termed  caUnation  6f  Intnial 
fnodont#  AU  thefe  cosnexft^nfW  |»fpdDLed  by         that  is. 
by  fireqielit  repetidon.   The  Vord  Jlimtthuy  is  not  only  ufisd 
the  irritation  of  external  bodies  dri  our  or^ni  of  fenfir,  bat 
iHb  fur  defires,  averfians,  pleafaresv  innd  painsi  smd,  in  ±  word^ 
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whatever  excites  to  adion.  Stimulus  tfien  includes  not  er^ 
external  imprcfllonS)  but  alfo  what  has  ufuallj  been  csdM 

motives. 

On  thife  definitions  the  reader  of  Zoonomia  muft  fix  his  at- 
tL-ntion  fteadily.  When  he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their 
meaning,  and  fixed  them  on  his  memory  (or,  to  ufc  the  lan- 
guage rf  the  Liutho:,  alli  cia'^d  them  with  his  ideas  of  recollec- 
tion), Hl-  has  get  over  the  g.cateit  p^rt  of  the  di^culty  in  pe- 
luiiiig  thL^  cxu t^orJiiiary  work. 

But  here  it  will  be  inquired,  src  there  indeed  fibrcu^  motior.s 
in  the  organs  of  our  fenCs?  and  do  ihefo  adualiy  conltitutc:  cur 
ideas  ?  The  third  fe<^ion  is  employed  in  anfwenng  theic 
quedions. 

In  the  firft  place  Dr.  D^i  win  fiicws,  from  the  paper  on  ccu- 
lar  fpedra,  publiQied  in  the  LXXVlth  volume  of  tne  Poiiufo- 
phical  Tranladfions,  by  his  fon  Dr.  R.  Darwin,  that  the  retina 
IS  actually  of  a  fibrous  ftrudure.  The  ftru(Slure  of  the  retina 
appears  to  differ  not  in  nature  but  in  degree  only  from  that  of  a 
common  mufcle.  The  mufcle  confifts  of  larger  fibres  inter- 
mixed with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  nervous  medulla;^  the  organ 
of  vifion  of  a  larger  portion  of  tiie  nervous  medulla  intermixed 
vi'h  fmaller  fibres :  and  by  analogy  the  fame  is  interred  of  the 
other  ( rgans  of  fenfe. 

In  the  next  place  our  author  (hews,  that  it  is  neither  mecha- 
nical impreffions,  nor  chemical  combinations  of  light,  but.  that 
it  is  the  animal  a6Hvity  of  the  retina  that  coniluates  vifit  n. 
The  rays  of  light,  he  contends  frcfn  expcn; 'lent,  ha\  e  no  mo- 
nientuiTT  ;  and  the  phenomena  of  vihon  he  ih'jws  to  be  incoLn- 
patible  with  the  luppofition  either  of  mechanical  iri.prcflion,  or 
of  thernicnl  combination,  producing  them.  On  this  fubje<5l 
Dr.  Darwin  adduces  two  experiment?,  which  appear  conclufive; 
and  he  brings  a  variety  of  confiderations  to  ibew,  that  it  is  the 
motions  of  the  retina  itfelf,  and  not  the  external  impreffion,  that 
conftitute  our  ideas  of  light.  The  £aihin.  s  of  light  produced 
by  the  preiTure  of  the  bail  of  the  eye,  where  the  day  has  been 
long  ihut  out,  is  perhaps  of  itfelf  conclufive  on  this  point.  In 
proof  that  it  is  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  that  conilitute 
our  ideas,  and  neither  external  impreilions,  nor  veftiges  of  theie 
ioipreflioi.s  on  the  brainy  it  is  aflerted,  that  when  an  organ  of 
fenfe^  that  of  hearing,  for  inftance,  is  deftroyed,  the  ideas  that 
.iHrcre  received  by  this  fenfe  fecm  to  perifh  along  with  it.  A 
gendemaivfif.  fixtjc^^inlt^  had  beeh  deaf  for  thirty 

yearS|  a  noan  of  a  good  underilanding,  who  amufed  hiaifelf  by 
re^dins*  and  by  converfing  either  with  the  pen  or  by  fignS) 
flfluredour  author,  that  in  his  dreams  be  jUways  imagined  peqile 
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^^nvcrfcd  with  by  figns  or  writing,  nnd  never  by  (peech* 
'vVith  the  pcTceptions  of  ljunds  he  had  lofl  the  ideas  of  them» 
though  the  or^::;ans  of  fpeech  retained  f'mewhat  uf  tlieir  former' 
habits  of  urticulation  !  In  the  fame  manner  men  totally  blind 
are  laid  never  to  dream  of  objects  of  fight. — If  tliefe  curious 
Uufervations  iliculd  be  confirmed  by  general  experience,  they 
may  lead  to  Tome  practical  inferences  in  blindciefs  and  deafnefs 
<5f  coniidciable  importance.  More  tuUy  to  cftabliHi  his  duCtrine 
of  our  ideas  being  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  Dr.  Darwin 
indances  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  mulcular  niutions. 
In  a  leries  of  very  profound  and  intereiting  obllrvations,  he  un- 
dertakes to  fhew,  that  both  are  originally  excit.d  by  irritations^ 
2nd  alljciat  d  t  gether  in  the  fame  manner  \  that  both  a6l  in 
nearly  the  fanie  times — nre  alike  ftrengthened  or  fatigued  by 
txercife — arc  a!i!c?  painful  from  inflammation —are  aliice  be- 
numbed by  conipreiTion — are  alike  liable  to  p  ir  dyfis,  to  con- 
vulfion,  and  to  the  influence  of  old  age. — lie  afterwards  an- 
Avers  objv'6lions,  which  leads  him  to  cxamiii-  tb.e  circumltance 
of  our  referring  fenfations  to  the  extremui' s  of  a  limb,  Avx  that 
It.i-ib  has  been  amputated— to  the  toe^,  for  indance,  after  the 
le:^  has  be-:n  cut  ofF.  This,  which  fecms  to  llievv  that  our  ideas 
are  exeired  in  the  brain,  w'lere  al.me  thev  are  perceived,  and 
not  in  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Dr.  Darwin  en:'c..vours  to  explain, 
by  (hewing  tha:  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  fhapc  and  place  by  our 
6rgans  of  fight  and  touch,  which  are  fituated  in  our  eyes  ani 
hands — 'and  thefe  ideas  being  connected  wiih  other  ideas,  may 
be  called  up  by  affociation  in  the  organs  of  fight  and  touchy 
after  the  part  to  which  they  originally  referred  has  beeik 
removed. 

Thofe  who  mean  to  attack  the  fy (lein  of  Dr.  Darwin  iriuft 
bend  their  attention,  and  exert  their  whole  ftreng:h  on  this 
third  fedion.  If  the  pofitions  here  laid  down  be  granted  him,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  invalidate  the  conclufions  that  f  dlow* 
We  reibrve  our  remarks  till  we  have  finifhed  our  analyfis  of  the 
Work. 

Having  thus  cleared  his  way,  the  author,  in  Sect.  IV,  lays 
down  the  laws  of  Animal  Caufation*    The^r  are  as  follows : 

*  I.  The  fibres,  which  conditutc  the  mufcles  and  orG:ans  of  fenfe,' 
poflTefa  a  power  of  contraclion.  The  circuoiilances  auending  the 
exertion  of  tins  pow«r  of  con  traction  conilitut^  the  laws  of 
loimal  motion,  as  the  circumllaqces  attending  the  exertion  of  the 
(owcr  of  ATTRACTION  conftitute  the  laws  of  notion  of  inanininto 
matter. 

*  11.  The  fpirit  of  animation  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  con- 
tra<5lioa  of  animal  fibres,  ic  refidcs  in  the  brain  ahd  nerves^  audi* 
hable  to  general  or  partial  diminadon  or  accnmalation. 
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^  nL  The  ftimulus  of  bodies  earternal  to  tlie  moving  organ  is  tl^ 
itmote  cau(e  of  the  oHginal  contraflions  of  animal  fibres. 

*  IV.  A  certain  quantity  of  ftimulas  produces  irritaiioDj  which  19 
ii\  exertion     the  ^rit  of  aninuuioii  exciting  the  fibres  into  cqn-  \ 
mdtoD. 

*  V.  A  certain  quantity  of  contraflion  of  ari-mnl  fihres,  if  it  be 
perceived  at  all,  produce^  pleafurc  ;  a  greater  or  Ids  quantity  of  con- 
tra^ion»  if  it  be  perceived  at  all,  produces  pain;  theic  coniiitute 
ieniation. 

*  VT.  A  certain  quantity  of  fenfadon  produces  de£re  or  averfion; 
thefe  conftitutc  volition. 

«  VII.  All  ammal  notes  which  hare  occurred  at  the  fan^e  time, 
dr  in  immediate  fttC€eflioD«  become  fo  coonedledt  that  when  one  o£ 
uem  is  reproduced,  the  other  has  a  tende/icy  to  accompany  or  fac- 
€bed  it«  When  fibrous  contradions  facceed  or  accompany  other 
£brous  contradions,  the  connexion  is  termed  aflbciation  ;  when 
fibrous  contraftions  fucceed  fenforial  motions,  the  connexion  is  termed 
caufation ;  when  fibrous  and  fenibrial  motions  reciprocal^  introdace 
€ach  other,  it  is  termed  catenation  of  animal  motions.  AJI  thefe 
connexions  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  habit,  that  i?,  bv  rrc!quent  re- 
petition. Thefe  laws  of  animal  caufation  will  be  evirccd  by  numerous 
fads,  which  occur  in  our  daily  exertions ;  and  will  afterwards  be  em- 
ployed to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  the  produi^UOAf 
growth,  difcaicsy  and  decay,  of  the  animal  fyliem.' 

In  purfuance  of  this  t>lan  our  author  proceeds,  in  Sed.  V,  to 
explain  the  four  motions  of  the  fenforium.  Thefe  are,  irrita- 
tion,, fenfation,  volition,  and  aflbciation.  The  reader,  retain* 
Ing  in  his  mind  the  definition  of  the  fenforium,  as  including  the 
iVnole  of  the  nervous  medulla,  and  the  fpirit  of  animation  refu 
dent  in  this  medulla,  will  underfiand  thefe  motions  to  {land  in 
contradiftindion  to  the  fhrtut  ntotmsy  already  mentioned,  and 
which  occur  in  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  in  the  fibres  of  the  or- 
gans of  fcnfe— the  fibres  of  the  living  body  and  the  inftruments, 
the  medulla  the  agent  in  all  the  motions  of  organic  life.  The 
fibrous  motions  are  fuppofed  to  be  fimplc  contra£tions,  but  the 
fenforial  motions  are  not  defined  ;  they  are  not  fupp^itd  to  be 
fluctuations  of  the  fpirit  of  animation,  vibrations  or  coiidci  ia- 
tioiis,  but  changes  or  motions  peculiar  to  life.  1  he  fibrous 
motions  originating  from  the  fenforium  nuift  of  courfe  cor- 
refj^ond  to  the  four  fenforial  [lowers  aheadv  mcntif  iifd — they 
arc  thcrcfuru  irj  irative,  If^iiluiive,  voluntary,  and  ailoci^ite. 
'i  hclt-  motions  were  all,  however,  irritative  originally;  that  is, 
they  vvcix-  all  oni^inajly  excited  by  external  irritations  operating 
on  the  f-i.lcji  ium,  but  by  habit  many  of  them  became  cauje<.h!c\ 
£ril  by  Iciilatioii,  f  condly  by  volition,  and  thirdly  by  aflociatton. 
Much  ;ittention  is  ncccllary  to  fix  on  the  mind  this  turK>us  pro- 
cdsj  which  Dr.  Darwiu  explains  at  length  in  the  four  folluwing 
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feiSlions  (the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  lOth),  in  which  he  tfcatS  fc- 
parn<:e1y'  of  thcl'e  four  fpecies  of  fibrous  motions. 

Here  it  will  be  necefTu  v  for  the  reader  to  recal  the  di(!in<5lion 
.of  fibrous  motions  into  two  Y\\\^%'-~rrniifcnlir^  as  occurring  ii\ 
the  mufcular  f  brcs  ufually  fo  called;  and  jenfual^  as  exif^ing  ia 
the  fibres  of  the  orLrans  of  fcnfe.  The  firll  have  often  been 
.examined  before;  but  the  l  ill  have  not  before  been  examined  in 
this  relation,  or  in  this  point  of  view.  It  muft  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance, that  the  f  nfnal  motions  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  the  ide^s 
of  the  mind  (or  whit  has  ufually  fo  been  called),  and  that  he 
ufes  the  terms  fenfual  motion  and  idea  indifferently.  In  each  of 
the  fe£lions  under  confideration  our  author  treats,  firft  of  the 
mufcular  motions^  and  then  of  the  fenfual  \  and  while  he  (hews 
the  general,  nay  ^e  perfect  analogy  between  them,  he  is  iden- 
tifying the  nature  of  tbofe  phenomena  which  have  ufually 4>een 
cooildered  as  di{lin£l,  under  the  terms  corporeal  and  mental. 
This  will  be  underftoo^  by  a  fhort  analyfia  of  his  fe6tion  on 
irritative  motioFiSi^  fQr  through  tbe  others  we  will  not  attempt 
to  follow  him. 

The  irritative  motions  are  thofe  contraSions  of  the  fibres 
which  are  neither  accompanied  by  fenfa^ion  nor  volition ;  aqd 
iS^ch  thofe  contradlions  are,  or  become,  which  are  neither  at- 
tended by  pleafure  nor  pain.  All  fibrous  notions,  it  is  alTertcd, 
are  originally  irritative;  and  this  edablifhes  a  fundamental  dif~ 
tin^^ion  between  this  fyftem  and  that  of  Stahl,  which  ft^ppofed 
all  motions  to  be  originally  voluntary.  Some  of  the  initative 
mufcular  motions  are  excited  by  perpetual  ftimuli^  as  the  heart 
by  the  influx  of  the  blood  ;  others  by  intermittent  ftimuii,  as 
theftomach  and  bowels  {)y  the  aliment  we  fwallow-  Thefe 
motions  are  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  increale  or  diminu- 
tion of  their  appropriate  ftimuH,  without  our  attention  or  coii- 
fcioufnefs;  theycpntinue  through  life  purely  irritative,  and  re- 
femble  the  motions  of  vegetable  life* 

But  there  are  other  mufcular  motions,  which,  though  origi- 
fially  irritative,  become  fenfitive  and  volunta|ry.  Thus  chil- 
liren  in  early  infancy  perform  their  evacuations  without  con* 
^ioufi^efs  or  attention,  from  the  mere  irritation  of  the  fpbin^er 
•f  the  bladder  or  of  the  re6lum.  Thdfe,  however,  1>eing  fre* 
qaently  accompanied  by  fenfatton,  become  in  time  fenlitive  and 
iroluntar)  j  that  is,  they  become  obje^s  of  attention,  caufeable 
^  the  fenfations  themfelves,  and  at  length  obedient  to  the  will. 
Even  the  contractions  of  the  larger  mufoles  of  the  body,  which 
in  after  life  are  a) mod  altogether  voluntary,  (eem  originally  to 
Jiave  been  irritative,  and  to  have  been  excited  from  inoifpodtion 
P>a  ftate  of  reft.  All  animals  feel  this  indifpofition  after  long- 
CQi^tiiiucd  Hccpj  yvhich  they  throw  oS  by  ftreiphing  and  yawning. 
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The  ftniggles  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  mud  arife  from  the 
fame  cauie.-^But  the  larger  mufcles^  from  their  ftrengtb  and 
their  conmxions,  being  fitted  by  nature  to  be  inftruments  of 
biir  defires  and  wants,  are  foon  fubje(5led  to  the  will,  and  their 
motions  becotpe  aiioiofi  altogether  voluntary,  even  in  an  wly 
period  of  Itfe. 

In  like  manner^  fays  Dr.  Oarwin»  the  various  organs  of  fenfc 
are  originally  excited  into  motion  by  various  external  ftimuli 
adapted  (o  this  purpofe,  which  motions  are  termed  ideas;  a  d 
inany  of  thefe  motions,  during  our  waking  hours,  are  excited 
by  perpetual  irritations,  as  thofe  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and 
of  touch :  the  former  by  the  law  of  indiftindt  noifes  that  mur- 
inur  around  us  %  the  latter  by  the  unceafmg  variations  of  the 
beat,  moifture,  and  preiTure,  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  thefe  fen- 
fual  motions  or  ideas,  like  the  mufcular  motions  above  mtntioned^ 
obey  their  correfpondmg  irritations  without  our  attention  Qr 
confcioufnefs* 

Other  clafles  of  our  ideas  are  mere  frequently  excited  by  our 
fenfittions  of  pain,  and  others  froin  volition :  but  that  thefe,  JIh 
the  eorrefponding  mufcular  motions^  have  been  all  originally  ex* 
cited  by  ftimuli  from  external  obje^s,  and  only  vary  in  their 
combinations  or  feparations,  has,  as  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,  been 
fully  proved  by  Mr.  Locke  \  and  tbey  are  by  him  termed  the 
ideas  of  perception,  in  contr^4iflin6tion  to  thofe  which  be  calls 
id^'as  of  tefledtion.  , 

Thofe  mufcular  motions  that  are  excifd  by  perpetual  trrira* 
tion,  are  neverthelefs  occaiionally  excitable  by  the  fenfati^'HS 
pf  pleafure  or  pain,  or  by  volition,  as  appears  by  the  .palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  from  fear,  and  the  glow  on  the  ikin  of  thofe 
^ho  are  aihamed. 

In  liki  manner  the  fenfual  motions,  or  ideas,  that  are  excited 
by  perpetual  irritation,  are  neverthel  fs  occaiionally  excitable 
by  lenfation  or  volition  5  as  in  the  night,  when  we  liften  under 
the  influence  of  fear  or  curiofity,  the  motions  excited  in  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  by  the  1  whifpering  of  the  a'T  in  our  chamber, 
the  b^atiti^  of  a  diftant  watch,  or  even  ihe  puiiaiioa  ot  oui  owa 
art-ries,  are  duVi.^lly  [perceived. 

The  connexion  ot  ofic  tribe  <  f  irritative  mukular  motions 
"with  other  tribes  of  the  iame  or  of  other  kind  ,  is  exceed: :  g}y 
extet^d'  d  by  aiTociation  i  by  t!ic  Itiiiiulus  of  the  blood  i.-)  the 
rii^lit  chuniber  of  the  heart,  the  lungs  are  induct d  to  expnd 
themRiv 's,  n-d  the  diaiihr-i^  in  with  the  mufcles  of  the  UiOfiiX 
a<5l  at  the  fame  iniiant  b;  ihvir  ali  ci  .rions  with  them. 

In  like  m^ifiner^  thj  irritative  fcnuia!  motions  or  ideas  fug- 
'^efl  to  u<i  many  other  trains  or  tribes  that  -nre  alloc  ated  with 
them.    Oa  Uiis  kiad  of  comiexiua  depend  lariguage,  kcterS) 

'.  '  hitio^IlphiOi 
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hieroglyphics,  and  ^Vjcry  kind  of  fymbol.  Tbefe  fymbols- 
produce  irritative  ideap,  or  Tenfual  motions  that  we  do  not 
attend  to,  aiid  fenfitive  ideas  arc  excited  by  their  afFociation 
with  them.  Hepce  thc  di/Hculty  of  tracing  the  links  by  which 
certain  ideas  enter  the  mind.  Vividly  as  thefi  ideas  may  im- 
prefs  uSy  th.y  may  be  introduced  by  a  chain  of  aflbciations,  one 
or  more  links  of  which  cohfiii  of  irritative  ideas,  or  ideas  un- 
attended to  in  their  courfe;  and  at  fuch  links  our  recolk^ioA 
muft  be  loft.  This  curious  obfervation  (hews  the  impdrtance 
of  our  author's  new  deHnition*  of  ideas.  The  principle  here 
laid  down  maybe  made  to  explain  fome  of  the  moll  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  intelled;  ft  is  illuftrated,  on  the  prefent  oocafion, 
by  the  following  remark : 

*  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  that  iJeis  can  exift  and  not  be  at- 
tended to;  buc  all  our  perceptions  arc  idtas  excited  by  irritation,  and 
fdccceded  by  fenfation,  as  has  been  already  explained.  Now  when 
thcle  ideas  excited  by  ifritation  give  us  njither  pieafure  nor  pain,  we 
ccafe  to  attend  to  them.  Thus  whilll  1  am  walldng  through  that 
grove  before  jny  window^  }  do  not  run  againil  tae  trets,  choi:gh  my 
uioughts  are  ftrenuoufiy  exerted  on  fome  other  objeA,  This  leads 
to  a  dilHnft  knowledge  of  irricative  ideas ;  for  the  idea  of  the  tree 
which  I  avoid  exists  pn  my  retina,  and  induces  by  aflbciation  the  ^ 
a&ion  of  certain  locomotive  mufcJes;  though  neither  itfelf  nor  the 
fSosm  of  thofe  mufcles  engage  my  attention/ 

»  In  this  m-^.nner  Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  expbin  fenfitive,  vo- 
luntary, and  aiwciate  m^-tions,  carryin;^  the  parallel  between 
mufcu.ar  motions  and  rcnifml  motions  or  ideas  with  the  utmoft 
attention  and  accura  y  tfiruughout,  and  iliuftr  ting  of  his 

pofr  ions  bv  references  to  the  :^ctual  phenomena  of  th.:  living 
fyftem.  XVe  muH:  content  oiirfelv-s  witb  one  or  two  rciiarics. 

Our  fenfitive  ideas  were  originally  irritative,  but  beino;  ac- 
companied by  r'^Mfirian?  of  pleifure  or  pain,  re  after  wards 
caiifcible  by  theic  Icnfations.  vVhatever,  therefore,  produces 
thefe  fenfations  brings  after  them  the  ideas  by  which  they  were 
originally  accompanied.  When  rcprod  iccd  by  theT?  fenfations, 
the  ftm;:tive  ideas  are  ca'L  v!  ideas  of  the  ima;^;niition,  and  iJiaJce 
Up  all       let  nerv  and  tranUcbons  of  our  dreams. 

Our  voluntary  ideas  w  re  alfo  in  like  manner  originally  irri- 
tative, but  become  firlt  fenfitive  and  th?"ri  voluntary,  as  has 
been  already  exolaincd.  V\\  vo|u:''irv  ideas  are  >i  -Jiflerent 
CialTes,  amone  u^hich  the  ideas  of  recoUe^^lon  form  %  p.iiicipal 
o.'ie  On  the  volmit  iry  recollection  of  onr  ideas  the  facu'ty  of 
reaf  )n  dep'"n<^,  as  it  eriahUs  us  to  acqu  re  rr'  dca  of  the  .I'fJlmiH^ 
tu  ic  of  any  two  ideas.  Th;;  fubjccl  of  v  .lition  is  one  of  the  great 
dini.ulties'  in  the  fyftem  of  materialfni  5  and  we  w  1  take  an 
opportunity  of  giving  our  rcafons  why  we  think  Pr.  D{irwin>  in 
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this  account  of  the  origin  of  onr  faculty  of  rea(Qa>  t$  91^  litti) 

fuccefsful  as  his  prcjccefiors. 

Pn  the  important  fubjed  of  afTociate  motions  Dr.  Darwin  is 
very  dear  and  fatisfa^ory.  |ie  concludts  it  with  the  foUowing 
^riking  obfervaiions : 

«  The  numerous  trains  of  thefci  alibciated  ideas,  are  divided  by 
Mr.  tlunie  uud  th  ce  claffes,  which  he  has  termed  coniiguity,  caufa- 
tion,  and  refcmblance.  Isor  (hould  we  wonder  to  find  them  thus 
fonne^^lc'd  together,  fmce  it  is  the  bahucls  of  our  lives  to  difpofe  them 
into  thci«-  three  claiics;  and  wc  became  valuable  to  ouiicivts  arid  our 
friends,  as  we  I'ucceed  in  it.  Thufe  who  have  combined  an  exteDHvo 
clafs  qf  ideas  by  the  coDtigu  uy  of  time  or  place,  are  men  learned  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind «  and  of  the  fciences  they  have  cuhtvated. 
Thofe  who  have  conneAed  a  great  clafs  of  ideas  of  refembhiaces* 
poifers  the  fource  of  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  oratory,  and  of  all 
rational  analogy.  While  th  fe  who  have  ConneAed  great  clafTes  of 
ideas  or caufatioDj  are  furniihed  with  the  powers  of  producing  efie^. 
Thcfe  r.re  the  men  of  adlivc  wifdoro  nyho  lead  armies  to  vi«ftory,  and 
Jt-ingGOin'^  t  J  profp  rity,  or  difcover  nnd  i improve  the  fciencts^  whicb. 
meliorate  and  adorn  the  condition  of  h^aoity/ 

.  -  In  Se£l;.  XI.  our  author  offers  (bme  additional  pbfervations 
pn  the  fenforial  powers.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
term  fenfation  is  confined  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  an  a£tive  fenfe. 
Senfation  bears  the  fame  analogy  to  pleafure  and  pain,  in  his 
fyftem,  as  volition  does  to  defire  and  averfion.  Thus  defined^ 
he  obferves,  that  they  are  movements  of  the  Ibnibrium  in  oppo- 
site diredlions.  Senfation  is  a  movement  that  proceeds  fron^ 
the  extr^mitiLS  of  the  fcnloriurii  to  the  ccntial  par^s^  ^hile  vo- 
lition i">  a  movement  from  the  central  parts  to  the  extremities. 
From  this  he  draws  an  impOiLuic  corfcquci. cc  ^ch;u  thefe  twq, 
faculties  cannot  be  iliongly  exerted  at  the  lanie  rime— liiey  are 
iTiUtLially  deliruclive  of  each  other.  Thus  it  wou'.d  appear  ihdt 
men  of  ftrong  rcfolution,  that  is,  of  ftren{!:th  of  voiitioii, 
actually  poflefs  a  power  cf  diinimihing  thc^ir  owii  ieiifations. 
The  Judian  at  the  ftakc,  when  he  fummons  up  all  his  iirair.crs, 
and  calls  on  the  gholh  of  his  fathers  to  witncfs  his  fortitude^ 
does  not  merely  fuftain,  he  Iclfcns  his  fiificrings.  Other  confe- 
quences  of  great  importance  may  be  drawn  horn  the  opnofition 
between  fcnlation  and  volition ;  for  whether  we  admit  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  or  not,  it  cannot  be  dejiled,  chat 
■when  we  exert  our  volition  ftrongly  we  do  not  iittcnd  to  plc^.- 
fure  or  pain  :  and  converfely,  v.rhca  we  are  {Lron2;lv  afFe£ted  with 
the  fenlation  01  pleafure  or  pain,  we  ufe  no  vo.itton.  Volun* 
lary  adts,  f^ys  Dr.  Darwin,  are  always  employed  about  the 
means  of  acquiring  pleafure,  or  of  avoiding  pain  j  while  acls  of 

feiiiktion  ar^r  always  employed  pa  pkaii^ies  or  p^i^is  already 
*" ......    ,   prefem- 
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prefr  nt.  Hence,  he  obferves,  the  great  diftiii6\ion  between  men 
and  brute  .  The  ideas  of  brutes  (with  a  few  exceptions)  nre 
altogether  fenfitive  J  that  is,  they  areetnployed  on  prefent  j  ains 
or  prefent  pleafures;  they  do  i  ot  comb.ne  the  paft,  prefent,  and 
future,  or  diredt  their  actions  by  what  Dr.  Reid  c?J]s  a  cDnfu'ler-. 
ation  of  their  good  on  the  whole.  Shakipeare  was  aware  ot  the 
charadteriitic  cf  human  nature  when  he  defined  man  a  being  that 
koks  before  and  after,  * 

It  will  be  cafily  conceived  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  little 
fjfcep.ible  rf  abridgment.  Dr.  Darwin  ufcs  no  amplifications 
of  exprclH'  n,  no  luperfluous  words.  His  prr^cs  are  crowded 
with  thoughts  that  can  feldom  be  exprelled  in  tewer  words  than 
he  hinnf-lf  has  employed  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  faint  no- 
tion, indeed,  of  this  originnl  and  maftcrly  work  that  we  have  it 
In  our  power  to  give «  but  we  will  purfue  our  uudertaking  ia 
our  f)exc  number* 

[  To  he  C9iitinutd^  ] 


Art.  IV.  The  Natural  HtJIory  of  Aleppo ;  containing  a  Defcrip^ 
tton  of  the  Clty^  and  the  principal  Natural  ProduSfioni  in  its 
Neighbour hfiod*  Together  with  an  Jccount  of  the  Climate^  In* 
fiabitants^  and  Dfiafes  ;  particularly  of  the  Plague,  By  Alex^ 
ander  Ruffel^  M.  D,  The  Second  Edit  on,  rev i fed,  erdarged^ 
and  tlluftrated  with  Notes^  by  Patrick  Rujfel^  M,  L),  and  F.  A.  $. 
iUuflrated  by  Twenty-two  Engravings  on  a  large  Scale,  4to» 
a  vols.  pp.  950.  3I.  X2S.  boards.  Robinfons.  London^ 
>794. 

£  Conciuficdfrom  our  laji  Number,  j 

E  X  T  iC  A  C  T  S. 

^HE  Harem,  or  quarter  allotted  to  the  women,  conitfts  of  a  large 
courts  commuDicating  with  others  much  fmaller,  in  which  &re 
the  batby  the  private  kitchen »  laundr/,  and  other  offices.  Part  of 
the  principal  court  is  planted  with  trees  and  Howering  (hrubs ;  the 
reft  is  paved.  At  the  fouth  end  is  a  fquare  bafon  of  water  with  jet 
ePeaus^  and  clofe  to  it,  upon  a  (tone  muftaby,  or  platform,  is  built  a 
froall  pavilion  ;  or  the  muftaby  being  only  railed  in,  an  open  divari 
is  occafionally  formed  on  it.  This  being  ff  me  flcps  highL-r  than  the 
bafon,  a  fmail  fountain  is  ufaally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  divan, 
the  rr:oralc  pavement  round  which  being  conlianily  wetted  by  the  jei 
aeausy  difplays  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours,  and  the  water,  as  it 
runs  to  the  bafon,  through  marble  cham^els  which  are  rough  at  bot- 
tom, produces  a  plcafing  murmur.  Where  the  f  ze  of  the  court  ad- 
^jMX^  of  a  larger  piiubbe^y,  temporary  diyans  arc  piqued  in  the  grove, 

or 
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or  atbours  are  fiornicd  of  flight  latticed  frames,  covered  hf  the  vine, 
the  rofe>  or  the  jeflaroine ;  the  rofe  ihooting  to  a  moft  laxorlant 
height  when  in  full  fluwer,  w  elegantly  pi^urefque.  Facing  the  bar 
fon,  on  the  foath  fide  of  the  court,  is  a  wide,  lofty  arched  aIcove« 
about  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  pavement*  and  entirely  opea 
to  the  court.  It  h  painted  in  the  fame  manner  a.'  the  apartments; 
but  the  roof  is  finiOied  in  plain  or  gilt  flucco,  nnd  the  fiucr  round  a 
fmall  fourtiin  is  paved  with  marble  of  fundry  cclours,  with  a  jef  d^cau 
in  the  middle.  A  I.irge  divao*  is  here  prepared;  but,  being  intended 
for  the  iuinnu  r,  chinu  and  Cairo  mats  arc  employed,  ioftead  of  both 
velvet  and  carpets. 

*  It  is  calltd,  by  v.ny  of  dnlmction,  the  divan,  and  by  its  north 
afpci^i,  and  a  floping  painted  flied  projefling  over  the  arch,  being 
prote^ed  from  the  fun,  it  offers  a  delicious  fituation  in  the  hot 
fco-iths.  The  foond,  not  lefs  than  the  fight,  of  the  y«/  tTiaas^  is  ex* 
tremely  refrelhing;  and  if  there  he  a  breath  of  air  mrring.  it  arrives 
fcented  by  the  Arabian  jafmine,  the  henna,  and  other  fragrant  plants 
growing  in  the  (hrubbery,  or  ranged  in  pots  round  the  baion»  There 
is  ufoaUy,  on  each  fide  of  the  alcove,  a  fmall  room  or  cabinet,  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  fcrving  for  retirement.  Thefe  rooms  are  called  kubbe, 
whenc-  probably  ihe  Spaniards  derived  the  word  rendered  by  fofl^ 
other  nauon^     Europe  alcove, 

i 

*  TahU  of  a  Tarkijb  Grandee* 

*  The  Turks  go  to  dinner  about  eleven  o'clock  in  winter,  but 

in  fommer  romcwhat  eavli  ^r.  The  table  is  prepnred  in  the  following 
manner:  In  the  mtildle  of  the  divan  a  roa.  d  cloth  is  fpread  for  the 
prerervarion  of  thj  capet,  r.  .d  upon  that  is  placed  either  a  folding* 
6and,  or  a  fmall  ftool  about  fifteen  inches  higli,  wh  cli  ler'/es  to  fup- 
port  a  large  round  pK'Jte,  or  table,  fom?times  cf  filver,  bji  co;um  >n!y 
of  coj)pcr  tinned.  Upon  tliij  a  few  laucers  are  lymnrjetnc^lly  dif- 
pofed,  contaiiiiug  pickles,  Hiliad,  ieban  (a  preparation  of  four  mili'), 
and  fait,  aad  all  around,  nearer  the  edge,  are  laid  thin  narrow  cakc^ 


*  The  dlv'.n  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  Acrofs  rhe  upper 
Ciid,  and  a  o  ;g  the  liJ.s  of  the  room,  is  fixed  a  woodan  pl^itforiii, 
fo'jr  feet  broad,  aiui  iix  inches  high.    Un)on  this  are  iiid  cotton  mat- 
trjlfcs,  cz  .^jy  of  the  i.imj  breadtn,  and  over  thefe  a  cover  of  broad 
cioih,  triiiiiii-d  with  gold  lace  and  fringes,  har)t:ing  over  to  the 
grn;:nd.     A  i.umuer  of  large  oblono^  cufnions,  Hufi'ed  /lard  with  cot- 
ton, and  faced  with  flowered  velvet,  are  then  arranged  on  the  plat- 
form dofe  to  the  wall.    The  two  upper  corners  of  the  divan  are  fur- 
ci(hed  alfo  with  foft«r  cufn ions,,  half  the  fize  of  the  others,  which  are 
laid  upon  a  fquarc  fiiic  maurcfs,.  fpread  over  thofe  of  cloth ;  both  be- 
ing faced  with  brocade. .  I'hc  corners,  in  this  manner  dilHnguithed, 
are  held  to  be  tiie  places  of  honour,  and  a  great  man  never  oiTcrs 
to  refign  them  to  perlons  of  inferior  rank.   The  terra  id  floor  in 
the  middle,  being  UrU  fnatted,  is  covered  with  the  fioelt  carpet? 
Feriia  or  X  urkcy« 

of 
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of  very  white  bread,  and  wooden  or  to  tcife-IliLlI  fpoonf?.  They  do 
not  ufe  table  knives  and  forks,  their  hnij^erb  itrving  inilead  of  tnem  ^ 
and  the  roaft  meat  is  ufually  fo  mpch  done,  that  it  can  eafily  be  torn 
afujidcrji^  or  is  carved  by  one  of  the^ttendams  with  his  knife  hanjer. 
Each  goeft  then  helps  himfelf,  and  tf  the  morfel  happens  to  be  too 
large,  the  cakes  of  bread  fupply  the  place  of  plates.  A  filk  and 
cotton  towel,  long  enough  to  furround  the  table»  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  which  the  guefts,  when  feated,  take  up  over  their  knees. 
After  the  table  is  thus  prepared,  a  filver  ewer  and  bafon,  for  waQi- 
ing  the  hands,  is  brought  round  to  the  guefls,  who  laying  afide  their 
outer  g-irmcnt^  in  the  f-jmrner,  or  the  I^irge  fnr  in  the  winter,  take 
th.ir  places,  and  ht  aU  the  while  cn  their  hams  and  heels;  a  pofture 
infuft'erdbly  irkfome  to  thote  who  have  not  been  early  accuftomed  to 
i^j  and  to  many  elderly  men  fo  uneafy,  that  iht-y  either  fit  on  the 
edge  of  the  m;Utrcfs,  or  are  indulged  with  a  cuOiion  rcvrrft-d.  It  is 
cuilomary  for  each  pcrlon  to  lav  a  ihort  grace  for  liiiniclf  in  a  low 
voice.  The  diihes  are  brought  up  covered,  and  fet  down  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table,  one  at  a  time  in  fucceffioD,  the  whole  amounting  to 
twenty  or  thirty ;  and  the  fame  fervice  is  repeated^  with  little  va* 
mtion*  everyday* 

*  The  firil  di(h  is  almo.^  conHantly  foup,  and  the  la/t  a  plain  pilau* 
The  interinediate  courfe  confids  of  a  variety  of  difhes.    A  lift  of 
Tarkiih  di(hes  which  I  brought  from  Aleppo,  makes  the  number 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty  one,  exclufive  of  l.hufhafs,  creams, 
and  confe^lions.    Mutton  in  frnHll  bits,  roallcd  on  iron  fitcwers,  with 
flices  of  either  apples  or  artichoke  boi-oms,  ajid  onions  between  each 
piece,  or  nuitton  minced  fmall,  and  beat  up  with  ipiceries  into  balls, 
and  roafted  aUo  on  fKCwers ;  both  which  are  ca'lcd  kubah.  IvJuttou 
or  lamb  ftcwed  with  gourds,  roots,  herbs,  ^Jid  chichcs,  fowK,  pi. 
geon«,  ai-.J  lometimes  quails,  or  other  fmall  birds,  boded  or  ro^lled, 
but  mure  frequi-nily  made  into  ragouts,  force-meat,  which  is  called 
znah-{hec,  cgmpofed  of  mutton,  rice,  piAachios,  currants,  pine-nurs, 
almonds,  fuet,  (jpice,  and  garlic,  is  ferved  op  in  a  variety  of  ihapes. 
snd  takes  an  adoitional  name  from  the  refpe^ive  fruit  which  Is  forced 
pr  ftaffbd.    It  is  alfo  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  vine,  endive,  beet, 
or  borage,  ^nd  is  then  called  y  aprak.   A  lamb  tluis  forced,  and 
l-oafled  eutire,  is  a  diOi  not  uncommoi)  at  feaUs.    fiefides  all  this, 
they  have  feveral  forts  of  pies,  minced  meat  with  pomegranate  grains^ 
'  fpread  upon  tnin  cakes,  and  b  .kcd  on  an  irbn  plate;  faufages  made 
without  b'ood  ;  ar.d  a  great  varxty  of  fwect  dithes  and  partry  ;  the 
forsaer  made  with  LOiiey  or  dibs,  and  rather  lufcious;  t^e  latter  is 
Tj?ry  well  made,  but  retains  the  ftrong  tafte  of  the  -^nb  b  itter,    i  he 
Turks  i'cldom  eat  filh  ;  and  feu  hih  is  rri'-ely  brought  to  town,  except 
for  the  Huroreans.    Neither  are  tiiey  fond  of  gcefc  or  ducks;  and 
wild  fo  ^  1,  as  we'd  as  other  kinds  of  game,  tliough  very  plentiful,  arc 
felJom  feen  at  their  tables*    A  few  plates  of  fweet  Summery  a^e 
ferved  by  way  of  defert«  for  they  fcldom  ferve  fruit  at  that  time. 
And,  ialt  of  all,  appears  a  large  khufhdf,  wluch  is  a  decudion  of 
dried  ftgs»  currants!  apricots,  cherries,  apples,  or  other  fruit,  made 
into  a  thin  lyrup»  with  piiUchio.ntttSj  almonds^  or  fome  ilices  of  the 
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hmtlfih  fwiiniDtiig  in  the  liquor.  This  i»  icrnd  tM,  {bmeiittcs 
iccd»  and  with  a  few  fpoonfu]*  of  it  the  repait  concludes. 

*  They  drink  nothing  but  water  at  meaU ,  and  very  often  do  not 
driiik  till  an  hour  after  dinner.  They  do  not  drink  healths,  but  mOk 
health  to  the  pcrfon  after  he  has  drank,,  whether  water  or  fiierbet; 
an- 1  the  compliment  is  returned  by  {lightly  touching  the  right  temple 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  extended,  and  wifhing  the  conti- 
nuance of  health  and  long  life  They  fit  only  a  fliort  while  at  table; 
tind  when  a  pcrfon  does  not  choofc  cither  to  eat  more  or  to  wait  the 
khuihaf,  he  may  rife  wi'ijout  broach  of  good  nianncrs.  But  trie  hoft 
often  invites  to  tafte  of  pa.dcular  diilici,  and  ihc  removes  are  at  any 
rate  fo  quick,  that  the  guefts,  by  ncceflity,  as  wdl  as  from  com- 
plaifance,  are  induced  to  eat  of  a  greator  variety  than  they  poiTibly 
would  do  from  xhoice. 

*  After  geuing  up  from  table  every  one  refnmes  hts  place  on  the 
divan,  and  waits  till  water  and  foap  be  brought  for  waih|ng  Uie. 
mouth  and  hands:  after  which  pipes  and  coffee  are  iisrvcd  round.  . 

*  TheTurkilh  girls  of  condition  are  carefully  educated;  an^  thofe 
of  every  denomination  ai^  taught  filence^  and  a  modeft  refervcd  de* 
sne:jnor»  in  the  prefence  of  the  men.  From  infancjr  they  are  feldona 
Ciirned  abroad  without  a  gaoze  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  head* 
and  from  the  age  of  fix  or  icven  they  wear  the  veil» 

*  When  about  feven  years  old  they  are  Tent  to  fchool*  to  learn  to 
low  and  embroider :  hut  their  work  in  embroidery  is  greatly  inferior 
lo  lhat  of  the  Lontlantinopie  ladies.  The  handkerchiefs  of  the  men 
are  embroidered  with  filk  of  various  colours,  as  well  as  with  gold 
ard  filver,  and  a  c  common  prefents  made  by  the  women,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  worked  watch  cafss,  purfes,  and  tobacco  hags.  .Some 
of  the  girls,  as  rcm;irl:cd  bcfoie,  arc  taught  to  read  and  vvnte  the 
Arabic;  but  all  are  intruded  in  their  prayers,  their  duty  to  their 
parents,  and  the  exterior  forms  of  behaviour.  Perfons  of  conditioa 
feldom  fend  their  children  to  the  puiyhc  fchool  afici  Cue  ninth  year, 
either  eng.iging  profclTed  teachers  to  come  into  the  Hartyn,  or,  mak- 
ing an  interchange,  become  tutoreifes  to  each  others  children.  By 
this  lall  mode»  the  petulance,  fo  often  the  confequence  of  indul- 
gence at  home,  is-  in  fome  meafure  corre^ed ;  for  the  voluntary  m*, 
Xorj^s  maintains  Arid  authority,  keeps  the  ycu r:g  pupil  under  her 
pye,  makes  her  fit  in  the  apartment  where  ihc  herfelf  and  her  flave^ 
are  at  work,  and  when  Ihe  goes  from  home  flie  leaves  the  gitl  under 
the  care  of  fome  one,  who  is  to  make  a  report  of  her  condu^.  A 
laudable  difcretion  in  fonverfn^ion  is  prelervcd  in  the  prefence  of 
ihefe  girls,  and  an  indirctl  kifon  is  occafionally  given,  by  renri^ 
inanding  tlie  ifaves  in  their  btaring.  Indeed,  the  who^e  of  t'^.cir  cdu- 
jcat.on  app-ars  not  to  confilt  fo  much  in  a  formal  courfc  of  precepts, 
as  in  artfully  fjonlyi-  cr  the  pupil  with  examples  in  domeftic  life, 
jrom  which  fhe  mr*y  ti^a^v  rults  for  her  own  cor.auci ;  ;.nd  which, 
being  as  it  were  the  refulc  of  her  own  reflcflion,  acquire  perhaps 
jnort  iading  infloencs.   The  early  feparaiioa  of  U:e  boy*  and  girls 
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^for  they  are  fent  to  different  readiug  fchools)  foon  leads  each  fex  to 
the  putiuitof  its  peculiar  amufements^  preparing  them  giadually  for 
the  disjoined  ftate  of  ^dr  foturfc  Mws,  The  boys  grow  impatient  of 
c<Hilinemeiit  in  the  Haltm,  and  tove  to  p»fs  their  time  away  among 
fte  pages  and  horfes :  they  aibne  a  grave,  fedate  alr»  and  imitate-, 
tlie  manners  of  ttiofe  whom  tbfcy  oblerv^  to  be  refpeded  aiiiong  the 
Aett.  The  girl  forms  different  ideas  of  her  own  dignity,  grows  at- 
tentive to  the  pundiiios  of  her  fex«  is  pH>tfdiy  ibnd  of  her  veil,  and 
firives  to  imitate  the  gait,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  pecaliai^ 
phrafes  of  thofe  ladies  whom  Bout  has  keaid  chiefly  commended. 

«  Ftaural  Ctrwrniet  9/  ike  Tmitt. 

.  <  It  is  ufual,  when  a  perfon  is  dangeroufly  ill,  to  have  one  or  two 
Sheiks*,  to  read  portions  of  the  Koran,  and  to  pray  the  bedfldew 
At  the  approach  of  death*  the  attendants  tarn  the  face  of  the  iick 
perfon,  %vho  lies  exteode4  on  hts  back,,  towards  Mecca.  The  inftant 
he  expires,  the  women,  who  are  in  the  chamber,  give  the  abita,  hf 
ftrteking  as  if  di()ra6led;  and  are  foon  joined  by  AX  the  females  in  ' 
the  Harem.  This  conclamation  is  termed  the  Wulwaly.  it  is  i<» 
fliriUas  to  be  heard,  efpecially  in  the  night,  ;it  a  prodtgioas  dlHance^ 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  is  dreadfully  alarming  to  the  fick  as 
well  as  to  thofe  in  herikh,  whom  it  roufes  from  fleep.  Some  of  the 
near  female  relations,  when  apprifed  of  what  has  lisppcned,  repair 
to  the  houfe,  and  the  Wulwaly,  which  had  paufed  tor  feme  time» 
is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  vlfitant  into  the  Harem. 

*  The  corpfe  is  kept  no  longer  than  is  necefTiry  to  complete  the 
preparations  for  its  interment,  which  feldom  re^^une  more  th..a  a  few 
hours.    The  acquaintance  as  well  as  kindred  of  the  dcceafed  attend 
the  funeral  proceffion,  which  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  A 
mimber  of  old  Shieks^  with  tattered  banners,  and  repeating  in- 
ceflantly,  UUah,  nllah^  in  a  hntoming  tone,  walk  fir&   Next  comet 
Ae  bier,  furronaded  by  other  Shieks,  fome  of  whom,  in  a  loiul 
Toice,  chaont  certain  verfes  of  the  Kohin.   The  bie^  is  carried  by 
porters  employed  on  purpofe,  who  are  occafionally  relieved  by  fucli 
perfons  who  think  it  meritorious  to  lend  their  aififtance.  Immediately 
behind  the  bier  the  male  relations  and  acquaintances  walk  in  ranks, 
and  after  them  the  women  and  female  flavrs,  led  by  the  chief 
monrner,  who  is  by  far  the  moil  interefting  fr^ure.    She  advances^ 
fupported  by  two  attendants,  her  hair  difhcvellcd,  and  her  veil  flying; 
looieiy.    She  is  bathed  in  tears,  and  by  ftarts  fends  forth  tlie  moil 
difmal  (hrieks,  or  in  an  agony  of  unutterable  grief  fobs  bitterly. 
Then,  as  if  frantic,  (he  tears  her  hair,  and  beats  her  nuKcd  b  )rom  j 
or,  with  arms  llretchcd  to  their  fall  length,  ciaiping  her  hands  toge- 
ther, and  railing  them  aloft,  (he  feems  iilently  to  tax  Heaven  wiilk' 
nnkindnefs.   Theie  ads  of  extravagancy  ^re  fometimes^  but  noc 
always,  feigned*  /The  tranfports  of  a  mother,  following  her  oviy 
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•  School  in  aflcrs,  copyfffs  OJ^  fcribes,  and  others  attached  to  tlie  ^ 
firrtice  of  the  moi^ues.  •  - 
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child  to  tbe  |;r«ve,  or  of  the  widowed  matron  of  a  young  fsrtnSfl 
carry  expreilioo  that  plainly  (hews  them  to  be  not  merely  the  feem-** 
tugs  of  forrow.  Some  of  the  orhcr  near  relations,  like  the  profeikd 
mouffiers  hired  to  incrcafe  the  pomp,  think  it  drrcnt  to  exhibit  to« 
kens  of  cxccifive  grief;  but  tiie  reft  of  the  women  walk  calmly 
aiong,  only  joining  at  intervals  in  a  general  Wulwaly.  In  this  or- 
der the  proccfliun  advances  in  a  quick  pace  to  tlje  court  yard  of  ibme 
tieighboLiiing  mcfque,  where,  the  bier  bemg  fet  down,  a  luueral 
fcrvicc  is  pcrfo.med  by  the  IiQ^m:  after  which^  it  proceeds  in  the 
iame  order  «s  before  to  tbe  barUl  ground. 

*  The  near'  relations  (the  n:en  lrft»  and  afterwards  the  women} 
vifit  the  fc;pulchre  on  the  third,  the  feventh^  tnd*  the  fortieth  day 
after  the  interment.  They  celebr<ite  alfo  the  anniverfary.  Solemn 
prayers  are  offered  up  at  the  tomb  for  the  repofe  of  the  deceafcfdj 
and  viduala  and  nmoncy  are  diftributed  to  the  poor:  but  the  women 
vifit  the  graves  on  their  ordinary  garden  days.  They  fet  oot»  at* 
tended  by  a  fmall  train  of  females,  early  in  the  morning,  carrying 
flowers  and  aromatic  herbs  t  >  beftrew  th--  tomb.  The  moment  they 
arrive  at  the  phicc  tiiey  give  loofe  aJreni  to  th  ir  fo'^row,  in  loud 
fcreams,  iotCirupLtd  at  inicrvah  by  the  chief  mourner,  who,  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice,  recalls  the  eiidcaring  circuuiriances  of  pafl  times, 
or,  in  a  tender  apoftrophe  to  the  drctaled,  appeals  to  the  pains  fne 
inLcilaiuly  cuiploycd  to  rendci  ms  iiie  i»appy.  S.ic  (icfcabcs  the  for- 
lorn condition  of  his  family  i^ow  he  is  gone,  and  mingles  fond  re- 
proach with  profeffions  of  nnalterable  affeftion.  The  ftitlnefs  of  the 
morning  n  favourable  to  theWolwaly:  the  furronnding  tombs^  tho 
attitude' and  adion  of  the  mourners,  all  confpire  tointereft  a  fpeAa- 
tor,  who,  at  the  time,  doej>  not  ccnfidejf  that  the  whole  fcene  is  often 
little  more  than  a  mere  external  fhow. 

'  The  men,  as  already  remarked,  flrongly  exprefs  their  diiatppro- 
bation  of  thefe  wild  demonic  rations  of  forrow,  regarding  them,  ia 
fome  degree,  as  impious ;  f  r  cn  the  death  of  relations,  as  under  all 
other  m  sfortunes,  they  ihcmfclvcs  aflame  the  appearance  of  hnnibic 
refi^nation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  'J  hey  rarely  vifu  the 
tombs  on  extraordinary  day*;,  and  then  do  no  more  than  fit  pt  nhvely 
filent,  or  breathe  a  Ihort  ejaculation.  Yet  fomet'mes,  in  crofling  the 
burial  grounds  about  funfet,  a  difconfolate  faiht  is  fc^n  fitting  foli- 
tarily  by  the.rcceiit  giavc  of  an  only  ioii  ^  where,  beiiding  under 
years  and  afHidtion,  his  eyes  raifed  in  iileot  adoration,  while  tears 
fail  on  his  blanched  and  negletlSed  beard,  he  gives  way  to  the 
forbidden  emoticvu  of  grief,  and  fits  an  aieding  ub}ed  to  the  eyet 
of  fympathy.'  , 

'  CharaSler  and  Manners  of  iht  Turks, 

^  *  The  COMMON  PB0PX.B»  when  nnawed  by  the  pfefentfe  of  fiiU 
periors,  are  apt,  on  the  flighteft  occafioni  to  grow  obilreperous  and 
abufive,  fo  that  one  can  hardly  walk  the  Hreet  without  feeing  ibnue 
noify  broil.  The  contending  parties  approach  each  other  1  they  ap« 
pear  every  moment  ready  to  come  to  blows ;  terms  of  bitter  reproach 
and  execration  are  redprociilly  laviihcd,  accompanied  with  the 
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IMtfoR  vehemence  of  voice  and  gcilure.  Bat  the  fra/ rdlf  there : 
they  arelefs  difpofcd  toiigbt  than  to  fcold. — Bat,  though  thus  prooe  - 
IQ  anfeeiniy  fits  of  rage,  the  commoo  people  i)iU  retaio  fome  portion 
of  felf  command.  and,  when  their  intereit  requires  it,  can  aiTame 
the  Icmblaiice  of  the  moil  pcrfcft  reHgniition.  Their  ordinary  cha»» 
racier  is,  an  aff'jdeJ  gravity,  with  Tome  fliare  of  diiTimulation. 

'  Tiic  fimpier  virtues  are  in  no  climate  reckoned  the  natural  growth 
either  of  great  cities,  or  of  maritime  towns.  Yet  the  Turks,  who 
are  fcArceiy  known  to  the  Europeans  in  any  other  fituation,  liave 
b-'.ii  biaiidcd  with  vices  and  cucies,  as  if  luch  were  tlie  genuine 
/  o^'ipring  of  their  religious  conftitutioni  though,  under  Gmildr  cir- 
comdances*  thofe  are  uniformly  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe* 
Whether  political  character  differ  eflentially  in  different  Q00fltrie4*  is 
beft  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  pra^iifed  in  courtSj  and  are 
verfed  in  negociations ;  but  the  commercial  chara6\er  of  different  na- 
tions probably  admits  of  lefs  variety.  Wherever  the  principal  pur* 
iiiit  of  life  is  that  of  gain»  under  the  mere  reftraint  of  prndentiai  ho- 
neHy,  the  human  mind  is  apt  to  acquire  narrow  habits,  and,  in  a 
perpetual  attention  to  profit  and  lofs.  can  feldom  find  Iciiure  for  the 
cultivation  of  its  more  liberal  and  exalted  faculties. 

'  Tne  Turks  in  their  commercial  dealings  are  fcidom  charged  with 
difhoneily;  but  are  often  taxed,  by  the  Europeans,  with  conductin^r 
all  their  tranfa^lions  on  the  narrow  prir*ciplc4  of  rcif-interelh  la  aa 
iatercouxfe  merely  commercial,  ihc  charge  may  pofiibly,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  with  jui^ice  applicable  to  each  party.  Did  the  cjiahiuhcd 
cuSom  of  the  country  admit  of  familiar  communication  with  the 
Tnrks*  it  is  probable  that  both  parties  would  come  in  time  to  think 
of  one  another  in  a  more  liberal  manner*  Dlltruil  would  inienfibly 
be  baotflied,  and  the  Turks  would,  in  convivial  hours,  lay  afide  chac 
»r  of  formality  and  referve  which  they  commonly  affume  when  in 
company  with  the  Franks.  But  the  mutual  diftance«  unfociably  main* 
tained  by  both|  has  hitherto  prevented  this ;  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to 
be  otherwife. 

peculiar  circumflances  in 

■ 

THB  ^OLlTICAt  STATE 

of  Turkey  may  be  produced  by  way  of  explanation,  if  not  apology, 
of  the  cenfurable  parts  of  the  Turkifh  charafter.  The  ercilion  of  fo 
^reat  a  number  of  petty  tyrannies  in  the  kii  ?^Jcm  (ior  fuch  the 
BafhawHks  may  be  deemec),  and  the  fretju^nt  ciiangeof  governorst 
not  only  expoie  the  provinces  to  vcxanous  opprcilion,  but  fpread 
widely  a  fpirit  of  intrigue,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  ihofe 
courtly  vices,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  more  confined  to  the 
capital*  The  fervile  fuhmlffion  e.vded  by  fuperiors,  and  which  de« 
fcenids  ia  a  feries  from  the  monarch  to  the  meaneft  officer  of  the  fe- 
niglSa,  propagates  diffimutation,  and  infpires  even  the  cringing  Have 
with  pride.  The  page,  who,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  re« 
celvts  the  commands  of  his  maOer  in  the  mofl  fubmiiTive  lilcnce,  the 
mon^nt  he  retires  to  his  own  chamber,  fquats  down  in  H  ue,  and  is 
digbified  Vbish  the  title  of  Aga,  by  fome  .pitiiui  wretch  who  ferves 
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hinit  and  Who  is  daily  expofed  to  ofage  more  infolently  itn^eiimii 

ihaii  what  chis  contemjiQble  Aga  meets  with  himfelf.  The  coiraft 
admifliftration  of  juftice*  too,  often  enables  the  rich  to  evade  the  lawsi 

or  to  injiire  innocence,  under  the  fanclion  of  legal  forms.  The  in- 
creafe  of  luxury,  which  (if  their  own  ;iccount  may  be  truftcd)  baj 
becMi  very  rap.d  in  the  p:  elent  century,  neceffarily  renders  them  more 
covetouliy  rapacious.  Money  nor  only  being  indifpcnfably  neceffar/ 
for  the  fupport  of  expenfivc  pleaiui  es,  but  alfo  for  the  purchafe  of 
prolcdion  and  quiet,  when  in  polTeflion  of  wealth.  For,  among  the 
Ofmanli,  thofe  who  are  fufpcctcd  oi  being  rich,  fooncr  or  later  at- 
tradl  the  auention  of  the  Porte,  and  then  have  no  other  means  left 
than  to  Ikare  their  fpoll  with  the  favourite  fliimfiers»  in  order  to  pre- 
fenre  the  remnant  of  their  fortuiies  for  a  few  years  iongen^Tlie 
Tnrks  are  certainly 

A  DOMESTIC  PEOPLE. 

Their  chief  pleafares  are  found  wichin  the  precindls  of  their  own  fa- 
inily ;  and  there  are  few  temptations  in  the  way  of  public  diverfions 
ordiffipation,  to  draw  them  from  home.  The  parental  and  filial  du- 
ties ?ire  h5;^hly  revered.  Kindnefs  tc wards  kindred  is  manifelled  by 
an  attention  to  them  when  fick,  or  in  ndvcri::y,  ar.d  is  extended  to 
their  widows  and  orphans.  Contcfts  refpedmg  property  are  very 
often  terminated  by  arbitration  ;  other  differences  are  accommodated 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  procure  perfons 
willing  to  uoderuke  the  office  or' arbiter.  Gaming  abiblutcly  un* 
icnown ;  drunkenneis  is  a  rare  vice  j;  and  inflances  of  infidelity  to  the 
.tnarriage-bed  are  (eldom  beard  of.  Upon  the  whole,  whether  it  be 
afcribra  to  the  influence  of  their  political  conMtntion»  or  to  the  fb- 
ience  of  various  temptations  which  in  Europe  often  lead  to  the  vicla- 
lion  of  better  laws ;  there  are  perhaps  few  great  cities  where  muf 
of  the  private  and  domeilic  virtues  are«  in  geneml^  more  prevalttit 
than  at  Aleppo. 

*  Aleppo,  in  former  times,  was  more  famous  for  horfes  than  It  if 
at  prefent;  the  breed,  as  it  is  faid,  having  degenerated  through 
negledl.  There  are  ilill,  however,  fume  fine  horfes  to  be  found  in 
the  poffeffion  of  Baihaws  and  other  grandees ;  and  indeed  a  coniider- 
ahle  part  of  the  uinual  expences  of  people  of  condition  is  appro- 
priated tu  iliCir  ildule.  Tne  Turkman  horlei  being  of  a  larger  hzc, 
a  Wronger  make,  a  more  martial  appearance,  and,  when  dreiTedj  dif- 
playing  the  Turkifli  trappings  to  more  advantage,  are  preferred  bf 
the  Ofmanal  to  the  Arab  horfes.  They  are  taught  to  Wallc  graeeftUf 
in  a  Crowd ;  to  fet  off  at  once  ful*  fpeed ;  to  turn  to  either  hand  oa 
thegentleft  touch  from  the  rider;  and  to  flop  ihort  ififtaotlfs  when 
he  pleafes.  .  But  the  horfes  in  Syria  are  rot,  in  genefifl,  nearly  fl 
Well  broke  in  the  manage  as  thofe  bred  at  Grand  Cairo. 

*  1  he  Arab  horfes  aie  of  a  more  flender  mzlke,  and  in  appearance 
Icfs  (houy  ;  but  they  are  beautifully  limbed,  more  hardy,  and  are 

f cckoaed  iauch  fieeia:.   Thceitcem  \hey  arc  held  iA  by  the  AraU 
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ihemfelves,  the  fcrupulou.s  care  taken  to  preft-rve  the  purity  of  the 
breed;  r.nd  the  rdudance  with  which  the  Arabs  confent  to  part  with 
their  mares,  are  circumiiances  often  mendoned  by  travellers.  This 
lingular  atcencion  to  the  breed  of  their  horfes  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome 
pHfUof  Arabia;  but  on  the  confines  of  the  defert,  where  the  £a> 
ropeans  are  fettled^  the  fptrtt  of  avarice  predominates ;  an^  the  na- 
tive integrity  of  the  Arab,  unable  to  refift  temptation,  is  transfcrmed 
into  the  low  conning  of  a  jockey.  They  not  only  forget  the  fair 
fame  of  their  anceHors,  their  own  honour,  but  even  the  honour  of 
their  horfes ;  and  ioipofing  upon  thofe  employed  by  tlie  Franks  to 
make  purch-(esi  tliey  often  put  off  a  bafe  baftard,  under  the  moft 
folemn  afilirances  of  it";  he\m-  the  immaculate  offspring  of  fome  re* 
fpe6able  family  of  the  Kochlani  race. 

*  The  Turks,  in  general,  ride  ilone  horfes;  butpsrfor.s  advanced  in 
rears,  efpecially  among  the  Effcndecs,  give  the  preference  to  geid- 
mgs,  which  are  not  uncommon  at  Aleppo.  The  Syrian  liovks,  in 
common  with  the  ciher  domcllic  animals  of  that  climate,  pirtal^e  of 
a  Ci:rtain  gentlenefs  of  tc^mper,  and  adifpofition  to  become.duc.lc  ^ud 
familiar ;  it  is  rare  to  find  one  completely  yicieus.  The  true  Arabs 
are  remarkably  diftrnguithcd  by  this  quality,  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
fome  meafure.  to  the  kind  and  humane  manner  in  which  they  are 
yearedy  and  for  ever  afterwards  treated  by  their  maimer. 

«  The  horfes  univerfaily  live  on  barley  mixed  with  chopped  fbaw* 
They  are  regularly  fed  morning  and  evening, -and  for  the  moll  part 
eat  nothing  in  the  interval.    I  n  ilie  liable  the  provender  is  laid  before 
them  in  troughs;  in  the  field  it  is  put  into  hair  bag*;,  which  are 
fallened  in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  horfe's  head,  that  he  can  feed  as  he 
flands.    In  the  ipring  fcafon  they  are  fed  for  forty  or  fifty  days  with 
grceii  barley,  cut  as  foon  as  the  corn  begins  to  ear.    This  is  termed 
tying  down  to  grafs ;  during  which  time  they  remain  conftantly  ex* 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  and,  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten  days,  are  neither 
curried,  mounted,  nor  even  led  about.    After  this,  they  ai  ^j  drefTed 
as  ufual,  and  rode  out  gently,  but  arc  never  much  worked  in  the 
£^ais  feafon.   The  Franks  have  their'horfes  tied  down  in  their  ^able 
yard,  or  at  the  gardens ;  and  it  is  their  amufement  to  fit  belide  their 
favourites,  and  fee  them  feed :  but  the  horfes  of  the  grandees  are 
frequently  tied  down  in  the  barley  field,  being  confined  to  a  certaia 
circuit  by  a  long  tedder*    Grazing  is  reckoned  of  great  fervice  to  the 
health  of  the  horfes,  and  produces  a  beautiful  glofs  on  the  ikin«  Theyt 
are  at  all  times  littered  with  the  reftife  of  their  provender,  mixed 
with  their  own  dung  dried  in  the  fun  ;  and  being  cloth  d  in  the  night 
with  a  veil  of  labclt».are,dreirc:d^iih  great  care  in  the  morning. 

'  Tht  Sunk  Villagt. 

•  To  the  weftward  of  Aleppo,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eleven 
jBiles,-  and  three  or  lour  miles  to  the  fbufh  of  the  village  of  Hanjar. 
tbeie  is  -a  remaskable  cavity  in  the  earth,  known  to  the  inhabitants 
the  name  of  the  Sunk  ViUase.  It  is  fitiiated  in  .a  little  plain* 
}e(a  ^ony*  and  better  cultivated  thaa  the  vsm^  arpuiid,  which  is 
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tcnarkably  rocky  and  oneven     though  no  very  high  hill  is  in  view 
nearer  than  Sheih  Barakat  to  the  north-weft.   This  vaft  cavity  is 
nearly  circular,  fomewhatof  the  form  of  a  punch  bowl,  heing  nar- 
rower towards  the  bottom  than  at  the  briin«  which  is  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eight/-nioe  feet  in  circumference.    The  fides,  all 
round,  confiO:  of  rock  almoft  perpendicular,  to  the  dtpth  of  one 
hundred  and  Icventy  feet ;  after  which,  tlie  cavity  cotnra  ling,  the 
rock  is  no  longer  vifiblc,  on  account  of  the  earth  and  imall  loofe 
dones  which  fcLm  to  have  fallen  from  above.    The  defcent  is  con- 
tinued a  confideraMe  way  over  the  rubhilh  to  the  bottom.    The  rock 
lining  this  ftupendous  cavity  is  conipofcd  of  fcveral  horizontal  ftrata, 
each  abouL  loui  tccu  feet  thick,  in  tlie  interfaces  of  which  are  many 
holes^  or  EiTures,  that  afford  flielter  to  birds,  bats,  and  winged  in- 
fers. The  ibbftance  of  the  rock  itfelf  is  compofed  of  coral,  and  va* 
rious  fea-flieliss  incrufted  and  confolidated  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
inatter,  almoft  as  white  as  fnow,  onlefs  where  it  has  been  difcoloured 
by  the  foil  waflied  down  by  the  rain.    It  is  rather  an  arduous  enter- 
prife  to  get  fafe  to  the  bottom,  and  fcarcely  to  be  attempted  but  on 
the  eaftem  fide,  where  the  defcent  is  fomeiimes  by  winding  foot- 
paths, and  irregular  footltepi  in  the  fide,  at  oihcr  times  through  holes 
or  arches  in  the  folid  roc  I:.    H^ilfwny  down,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  entrance  into  a  low-roofed  p;rotto,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
are  two  aptrturc.s  like  windov/: ,  from  whence  the  profpcd  of  the  whole 
is  flriking  and  romantic  ;  a  variety  of  trees,  (hrubs,  and  plants  (hoot- 
ing out  from  tlie  iides  of  the  precipice  or  growing  luxuriantly  at  the 
bottom. 

*  There  are  no  fprings  to.be  feen,  nor  any  fiagna  At  water;  but, 
befides  many  large  pieces  of  rock  that  have  tumbled  down  from  the 
fideSf  there  are  at  the  bottom  feveral  oblong  fquare  hewn  ftonet,  tz- 
adly  like  the  ftones  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  delerted  village, 
which  ftands  at  a  little  didance  from  the  brink  of  the  cavity.  Be- 
tween thefe  ruins  and  the- cavity  there  is  a  very  deep  well  or  pit  Ibr 
corn:  as  likewife  a  grotto  intended  for  iheep  and  cattle. 

*  It  does  not  appear  whence  a  notion  entertained  by  the  Franks 
fhould  have  arifcn,  that  this  chafm  was  produced  by  an  earthquake. 
The  natives  have  no  traditionary  tale  of  fuch  a  kind,  but  rcgird  u  as 
a  natural  produj^lion  as  old  as  the  creation.  Its  form  has  foniewhat 
the  form  of  a  crater;  but  there  are  no  velligcs  of  lava,  nor  other 
appearances  of  a  volcano,  cither  near  it,  or  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Some  travellers  have  made  meacion  of  a  volcano  about 
nine  hours  diftant  from  Scanderoon.* 


-  The  Rrft  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  fo  many 
important  additions  have  now  been  made  in  the  fplendid  edi- 
tion  of  which  we  have  given  an  analyfis  of  the  defign,  with  fpe* 
cimens  of  the  execution,  has  been  received  widi  much  appro* 

*  Like  a  large  tra^l  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland^  defcribed  by 
Capuin  Newu  in  hit  Tour  in  Eogland  and  Scotland. 
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feation,  not  onlv  in  our  ifland  and  the  diilant  dcpcnJencies  of 
•the  Britifh  e.iipire,  hat  on  ihe  continent  of  Europe,  :is  aj^pears 
from  vvrit-rs  in  dificrent  languages.  The  circuailLuice  of  a 
man  of  learnino;  enjoying  fuch  fingular  opportunities,  from  ius 
profcJioii  o^^  p/.vtic  of  becoming  iariniately  acquainted  with 
domeftic  life  nnd  niaiiiiers,  as  well  as  many  cii cu jiftances  con- 
ne^ed  with  their  proicfiioiral  ftiidics,  and  general  hiliuiy  iii^d 
knowledge,  naturally  excited  a  very  general  attention :  and 
the  public  curioiky,  giatiiicd  in  a  high  degree,  was  farther  ex-' 
cited  to  learn  more  from  the  fune  quarter.  For  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  a'vvalccned  curioikv-  this  new  and  enlarcrcd  edition 
is  well  calculated.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  {b.iic  it  may  appear, 
that  Dr.  Patrick.  Rurfel,  the  feconu  brother,  and  conttnuaior  or 
illudrator  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  RmTel,  h^s  been,  in 
certa'n  inir  .nce«,  even  too  minute  in  hi:>  inquiries.  From 
a(flual  ob'crvation,  and  from  much  rending,  as  well  as  'Uiva  v:ce 
invelti-;ation,  the  two  Rufi'els  have  produced  a  publication  that 
gives  us  a  clearer  infi^^bt  into  the  natural  and  moral  phcno.nena 
of  Syria  thin  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Many 
ingenious  travellers,  particularly  French  travellers,  have  treated 
a  country  in  v/hich,  from  early  affociations  ot  ideas,  we  are  all 
fo  much  interefted.  But  few,  it  any,  of  tlirfc  enjoyed  fueh  op- 
portunities as  the  Ruflels  of  learning  the  truiii,  for  fo  long  a  fe- 
ries  of  years :  and  certainly,  in  the  writings  ofVolney,  anci 
other  French  fpcculators  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  a£lual  ftite  of 
is  fometimes  fliaded  and  dirtorted  by  ideal  theories  and 
abftracl  lucubration'?.  There  is,  in  the  work  under  review,  an 
air  of  candour,  a  love  of  tru  h,  a  modeftv,  and  gentlcinan-like 
manner^  that  prepoAelTes  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  authors; 
and  he  is  pleafed  to  find  fuch  lauHablc  and  amiabh-'difporiMons  in 
conjunction  with  gre/t  erudition)  judicious  obferviition,  and 
found  fenfe. 

This  publication  is  fitted  to  afford  inilruction  to  many,  and 
entertainment  to  all  readers.  But  it  has  another  tendency,  and 
that  of  great  moral»  commercial,  and  political  importance.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  wear  ;nv^y  antip  !t»^ie<^,  to  foften  prejudice^, 
and  to  unite  nations  in  focial  fvmp^thy  and  indulgence.  7'his, 
indeed,  is  the  great  glory  of  all  literature.  Science  elevates  the 
mind  above  paflion  :  the  imirativc  arts  infpire  a  degree  of  fy.mpa- 
tby  with  human  nature  in  ali  fituations. — This-work  is  printed 
in  a  fliir,  large,  but  not  too  large,  character  |  and  illuitraced  by 
feventeen  elegant  engravings. 


*  European  phyficians^  it  is  well  known,  are  held  la  very  high 
eftimatbn  all  over  the  Mahommedan  couatrics. 
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AitT*  v.  Itj/ays  It  Bdttcathn ;  oTj  Principles  tf  intttteHual  Im* 
frovitmnt^  confifient  with  the  Frame  and  Nature  ef  Man^  By 
Jehn  Weddel  Parfons^  A*  B*    pp.  222.    CadcU.  hondoUf 

•  T^HE  fuhji^t^matter^  of  thefe  Efiays  appeared  la  two  pub<* 

*  Hcations  about  three  years  ago.   Prefs  errors  had  refi« 

•  dered  the  meaning  t  of  feveral  (laflages  in  one  of  the  books  nn* 
^  inteUigible*   Oa  account  of  the  writer's  great  diftance  from 

*  ^  the  prefsy  a  fecond  correction  was  imipoffible.   However,  ia 
«  this  imperfect  ftate  the  dcfign,  in  general,  was  well  received* 

•  The  fubje(5l  of  both  books  was  of  one  kind.  •  The  writer  has 

•  now  incorporated  the  whole,  and,  with  corredions  and  addi- 

•  tions,  endeavoured  to  make  the  efTays  more  worthy  of  the  at- 

•  teiKion  which  they  were  at  firft  honoured  withX.* 

The  fird  eflliy  contains  Gompapative  obfci vauons  on  govern- 
ment and  education.    Here  the  author  obferves,  that  '  the  prc- 
*   *  vailing  difpofition  and  manners  of  a  people  have  more  in- 

•  ilucnce  on  their  political  welfare,  than  any  peculiarity  in  their 

•  toi  ni  cf  govcrnmcir.'  — '  that  a  rctormatioii  of  men  and  not  of 

•  government,  is  the  mcalure  nioll:  wanted  \  and  that  hence  ap- 

•  pears  the  furce  of  education,  wb:ch  able,  m  fome  decree,  to 
<  render  conformable  die  temper  of  the  people  to  their  iorm  of 

•  government 

The  fecond  cflay  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  clafHcal  edu- 
cation— thedefefts  and  faults  of  public  fchools — fuggefts  reme- 
dies— prefers  public  fchools  to  any  other  mode  of  education  ||. 

Irt  the  third  eflay,  on  the  revolution  in  Englilh  education, 
we  are  informed,  among  other  particulars,  that  *  gymnattic  or 

•  literate  education,  either  feparately,is  inadequate  and  unfuited 

•  to  the  compofite  nature  of  man  **.* 

In  the  fourth  effay,  on  conftitutional  education,  are  confidered 
the  fympalhetic  union  of  mind  and  body^the  influence  of 


*  We  have  no  great  obje^ion  to  this  compoond-^bitt  we  avoid  il;t 
when  we  can. 

f  Prcfs  errors!  The  author  (hould  look  to  himfclf, 

I  We  (hould  fay — *  nvith  which  tliey  were  at  firft  honoured.' 

\  In  this  elfay,  *  fhnuld  remain  jiabile* — *  the  a^^lual  cxillence  cf* 
— *  dijreligionea — are  exceptionable:  but  we  here  meet  with  fome  m- 
acnious  rcmarlcs.  The  Vicar  of  Wiliington,  however^  is  too  much 
upon  rtilts  to  pleafe  us. 

H  *  Boys  cannot,  with  any  chan'e  of  efcapd  be  trufted  to  the  oj>- 
*  portuniiies  and  excitements  of  a  numerous  attd  ungueifded  affQciation** 
This  cffay  is  very  entertaining, 

f  things 
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<  Aingt  tnateriate  on  lotetted— iciemific  inftrodioa  debiliutr 

*  ing  the  ractieal  foarces  of  inteUed^^o  eCefb  of  Yoluiitiir/ 

*  diverfions*.* 

In  the  ftfth,  the  dtrproportionate  ^te  of  gemns  to  fcience^ 
die  difficulties  vdiich  ingeniuus  adventurers  have  to  encounter 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fcience-— the  confinement  of  art$  and 
lietters  to  great  cities  as  contra^iiig  and  reurdine  the  effbrcs  o| 
genius— "the  climate  of  Britain  unfriendly  to  the  growth  an4 
progrefs  of  genius-^ar^  the  principal  topics  of  difculEonf. 

The  fixth  siT:/)  on  the  inveftigacion  of  genius,  preients  us 
with'  fome  remarks  on  the  propenlities  attached  to  genius— on 
the  pra^cabiliiy  of  cUffi^ig  inteUecfcual  as  well  as  material  fub^ 
je^— on  the  influence  of  the  parent's  health  on  intellect— on 
the  conftttuttonid  aaJ  hereditary  afiedions«-K>n  the  phynognomy 
of  genius  I . 

In  the  ieventh  eflTay^  on  the  application  of  g^nius»  we  ar^ 
told,  that,  from  thw  geni^ral  nature  of  genius*  the  rule  0/  ap«- 
plying  ic  is  pldn  and  obvious <—that|  beiides  fome  exquifite  per- 
fections in  the  organifation,  two  other  propenfities  mark  th^ 
application  of  genius  for  the  civil  or  military  functions  in  the 
&te^and  that  the  great  efFedl  of  this  principle  may  be  obferved 
in  the  Jefuits.  The  application  of  indigent  genius  is  the  laft 
topic  on  which  our  author  infifts  ^.  Then  comes  the  conciuuon 
of  the  work,  which  we  (hall  lay  before  our  rcadcri; 

f  Every  new,  remark  on  the  fobjedl  of  education  is  accompaniedl 
ivtth  fome  apology  for  the  attempt.  ,  It  ii  a  tribute  of  refpe^  due  to 


*  *  Could  we  alter  that  unknown,  unfeen  principle^  we  ihouldf 
<  then  at  .lead  know  what  that  fubttance  was,  to  which  to  underftand 
f  fo  n^ell  bow  to  adjoin  congenial  particles.'—**  No  difeafes  are  known 
'  in  their  origin  or  prigreflion  fo  fimply  mental,  in  which  materiate 

*  remedies  are  riot  f.icccfsfully  applied.'—'  A  fhchered  fedentar/ 

*  intention  of  ilrength.'-r<-»Commott  thoughts  afcdedly  exprelfed* 

t  '  Man»  In  a  rude  datet  (lood  centered  in  the  vad  globe  of  na* 
f  ture.*— Unided  vacancy  with  a  vengeance !  I—***  It  is  the  obli« 

*  g^tory  lot,  or  fuitable  to  the  gentas  of  mod  men,  to  particulariie/ 
Harih. — Sound  fenfe  mi^ht  have  compenfatediortlie  want  off  hyihro^ 

*  To  view  ideatiy  the  face  of  a  country,  not  this  grove,  or  that 

*  mountain,  or  that  vale,  but  only  thofe  portions  are  to  be  kept, 

*  which  in  the  ^rest  confpeifl  will  ccme  in  Tight  and  com  p.  fj  the  vi- 

*  ftble  exterior '^tvhat  on  was  thought^  but  n^'er  iu  ill  expielTedi 

t  Many  pleafing  and  fenfible  remarks. 

There  is  lefs,  perhaps,  of  the  harlotry  0/  art  m  this  eflay  than 

in  either  of  the  preceding.  But  we  arc  furry  to  obferve,  that  where 
the  author  Is  not  overilrained,  he  is  enfeebled  To  ufe  his  own  words* . 

*  the  over-forced  nerves  return  into  the  lax  and  flaccid  ttaie*' 

N  5  t^t 
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the  fuccefsful  eflT^ys  of  pfcceding  writers  on  the  fame  iubje£l.  But 
education,  in  all  it$  parts,  is  of  fuch  vaA  extent,  embra^ng  the 

w!:olc  Circle  of  fcience,  that  the  endeavours  of  no  one  man  can 
bring  it  !o  the  fummit'of  perfe<fiion,  and  to  which  the  combined 
powers  of  mr.ny  c*B  only  hope  to  appfoximaie.    A  compiler  might 
probably  obiuin  a  model  nearer  to  the  itandard  of  pcrieClion,  by  ga- 
thering into  one  pcint  of  view  the  excellencies,  and  efpecialiy  the 
ngrcememsy  of  various  writers  on  the  feveral  branches.    Aft;ir  ail,  his 
compoiice  ftruAure  will  ftand  in  need  of  frequent  repair  and  addition, 
accommodated  to  the  gradual  changes  in  fociety  and  the  times.  Thefe 
will  ever  be  rcfpt  dable  pleas  for  ne«r  thoughts  upon  this  fubjedt; 
and  even  old  thoughts  repeated  will  not  be  without  defence.  The 
phiinci\  and  nioft  obvious  truths  often  find  their  acce{s  to  notice  the 
moft  diiiicuit;  loiig  after  frequent  infiauation  are  they  fufiered  to 
gain  admittance ;  they  are  near  and  within  reach  ;  and  men,  ambi- 
tious only  of  grafping  the  great  r.nd  lemoic,  overlook  them.  Fall's 
opinions  arc  mc  teors  of  grand  ai'-;!  hicid  appearance,  that  foon  va- 
niih,  never  to  rcunn.    I'rue  opinions  revolve,    rsot  the  tcf:  of  one 
age,  much  lefs  of  one  life,  determines  the  nature  of  their  exiiLnce  jf 
coatraftcd  experience  pliccs  them  beyond  doubt.    VViien  fucctffive 
writers  irtil  mto  ihc  lame  train  ot  reiicction,  without  previous  or  col- 
lufive  defign.  the  accidental  harmony  is  a  ilrong  prefumptive  proof- 
of  right  judgment.   Truth  lies  fomewhere  near,,  when  many  hoyet 
tt^ttbeTf  Wttfd  the  fame  feint  of  fimxb* 


Many  are  the  authors,  who  have  treated  on  the  fubjeft  of  edq- 
Ication ;  but  few,  we  triift,  have  felicitated  tbemfelves  on  the 
completion  of  their  labours  after  having  merely  *  hovered  raund 
*  the  point  of  fearch,^  Fevy  have  acquiefced  in  the  paltry  con- 
fcioufnefs,  that  they  have  played  round  the  bead,  but  never 
jreached  the  heart.  Yet  in  this  unhappy  number,  even  candour 
obliges  us  to  include  the  prefent  writer.  Rarely,  very  rarely, 
have  we  perufed  pages  of  fuch  obicurity  as  are  here  exhibited. 
The  lead  exceptionable  pal&ges  in  this  produ6lion  are  marked 
by  afFet^tion.  There  is  an  unnatural  air  both  in  the  fentiment 
and  the  language*  AH  is  difcoloured — all  is  4iftorted.  Hence 
the  author's  meaning  is  fometimes  ambiguous — often  dark  as 
Erebus. —  iVIr.  Parfons,  we  underftand  by  his  title-page,  is  a 
batchelor  of  arts;  before  he  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a 
mafter's  degree,  we  recommend  it  to  him  to  read  our  beft 
En^lifli  writers  with  critical  attention  $  and)  above  all,  to  ftudj^ 
the  chafte  fimplicity  of  Addifon. 
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Art.  VL  Roman  Portraits ;  a  Pai'm^  in  Heroic  Vtrje :  wttb 
Htftorical  Rmark%  and  1(1  u ft  rations.  By  Robert  Jepifony  Efq^ 
pp.        4to.    Rob'infons.    Ltndon,  1794. 

'T^HIS  work  is  dedicated  by  the  a«ithor  to  Edmond  Malone, 
^  Kfq.  with  whoni)  from  his  fchoul-days  to  that  hour,  ho 
had  lived  in  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  intimacy  and  kindnefi. 
Mr*  Jephfon  next  addrelfes  his  reader  in  a  pref  ace  of  conlldcr- 
able  leng'hj  in  which,  atiiong  other  particuhirs,  he  mentions 
the  novelty  of  his  delign,  to  whi^'h  he  kndws  of  nothing  iimilac 
in  our  language,  u  >1ers  Mr.  Hayl  y's  Hiltory  of  Hiftorians  ia 
verfe  m.y  be  confic^ered,  in  fome  fort,  as  its  precurfor.  In  fome 
modern  produtSlions  it  has  been  the  fa(hion  to  make  new  difco-* 
veries  in  tlie  ancient  hiftory  of  Ro  ne,  and  %o  aflign  new  mo- 
tives and  qualiti'-s  to  fcvoral  cf  the  principi?!  agents;  but  the  - 
preient  feems,  to  our  au  ho  ,  to  be  toi*  late  a  period  for  furh  in- 
Veftigaiions,  .vliirh  cortribiJte  lefs,  perhap  ,  to  ellablifh  right 
opinions,  than  to  (liaLe  the  cr  dit  >f  all  hift^ory,  and  to  leave 
the  mind  fufpenJird  betwec.)  allert  and  incr*  dulity.  He  fljttera 
himfelF  that  th.e  r.  ailer  wvill  rot  be  difappoimed,  fh-  uld  he  not 
find  in  tins  bjok  what  the  author  never  intended  tha*  it  IhoulJ 
contain.  I'w  docs  not  ron^.e  within  the  prav'pce  of  poetry  to 
attempt  deep  polic  e..!  clifquir^t^oos,  or  the  adjiiitinrnt  ;>f  points 
whic'ii  h  .vu  fralh'.it  d  ihc  coi;j.k:tui c->  of  cm  j^,  L.;id  the  per- 
fcve-  i'i  ;  rt  f-arches  of  a  tiquarians.  But,  t  :>  undcrftand  the 
hiiiury  of  Rome,  he  obfervcs,  it  is  not  enou-^h  to  read  her  hif- 
toria-'S  ;  wc  mult-  ilfo  acquuin:  o  irlelvcs  with  their  chara»5lersi 
otnci  w  w  may  pav  (he  Tame  deference  to  the  mlfreprcfenta- 
tio  iS  of  D  on,  and  the  prodigies  of  Plutarch,  ;is  to  the  authen- 
ticity uf  Sallu  t,  Tully,  and  I'acitus.  He  prelurnes  that  it  will 
not  be  nect'ir.ry  to  m  ikc  any  apology  for  opmiuns  expreflTed  in 
fever  al  n ot^s,  whe  e  modern  politics  an  1  recent  events  arc  afH- 
milatv^d  with  the  ancie  )t.  A  fuperficial  fim  litude  between  trie 
Roman  repuSlic  and  France  in  h'T  revolutionary  -diff)ider,  oc^-  i 
currei  fo  trcquenrlv,  that,  n  it  to  perceive  it  would  have  been 
blindncfs,  and  not  to  have  fome  imes  expatiated  upon  it| 
pufillanimity. 

There  will  be  found,  he  obferves,  in  this  poem,  a  few 
rhynics  whicu  modern  cut^om,  more  perhaps  than  rcalon,  has 
brought  iiito  a  fort  of  dnuie  :  he  means,  where  the  tei  minatm? 
word  of  one  line  in  a  coupl  t  chime*;  only  wi  h  the  lall  found  of 
a  polyfyllable  in  the  next,  as  are  and  Jtmdary  &c.*.    But,  he 

.  •  An  example  occurs  in  tae  folium  ing  couplet  oa  Mark  Antony  : 

*  He  tried  all  vices,  and  furpaf-'d  in  all 
Luxurious^  cruel«  wild  and  prodigal.' 

M  4  acquain^a 
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acquaints  the  critic,  that  this  is  not  the  cffecl:  of  neceffity,  but 
of  choice.  \Ve  have  not  improved  upon  the  rich  and  various 
vcrfification  of  Dryden;  and  to  produce  authorities  from  his 
praftice,  wculd  be  to  tranxribe  lltdc  Icfs  than  a  third  part  of 
his  poetry.  Rhymes  ftrlitly  iorrri>,  he  cbierves,  arc  mdifpen- 
fable  in  very  fiiort  comporiUr>n<« :  but  not  even  in  thtie  would 
he  wifh  to  fee  a  vigorous  cxprciiion  weakened,  or  a  thought 
tmimcd,  fot  any  compenfation  the  ear  could  receive  from  the 
moft  cxaf^  conu)t  ance — one  f!]ort  argument,  upon  this  point, 
appears  to  him  to  be  irrefragable.  He  is  i^lwnys  coni:d:.r  d  as  a 
good  reciter  of  rpMnvs,  who,  in  his  recitation,  n  irdly  fuffcri 
the  he^irer  to  perceive  them.  XVhv,  favs.  he,  it  fliou'd  be  re- 
quifitL-  k)r  the  poi-t  to  produce  what  it  is  a  mctit  ip.  ih^  leacer 
to  conceal,  I  ktiovv  not.  It  is  f  m-thing  alniuii:  luperfiuous ; 
like  the  prefent  lalliion  in  drcf  ,  of  wearing  fine  lace  ruffles  un- 
der the  llc'cve  of  a  ccat  whicii  very  nearly  covers  thi-m.  The 
late  Mr.  Quin,  whom  he  has  heard  recite,  though  not  upon  the 
flage,  and  Garrick,  who  was  coniumm  ue  in  the  art  of  enun- 
ciation, would  have  turned  away  with  difguft  or  pity  from  the 
repeater  of  verfes  who  let  them  know  that  ihcy  were  fucb  by  the 
mere  rattling  of  the  metrical  faggot*. 

This  mode  of  arguing  Mr,  Jtphfon  is  fenfible  might  be 
puihcdy  much  beyond  his^meaning>  to  the  entire  fuppre£&o|i  of 
rhymes,  and  to  the  preference  of  the  blank  fong  upon  every 
occafion*  But  not  ib;  he  acknowledges  that  they  give  a  great 
grace  to  every  fpecies  of  poetical  compofition,  except  the  dra« 
matic,  the  epic,  and  mock  heroic  %  in  which  lail  the  effe^  \t  . 
Anuch  heightened  by  mifplaced  pomp,  and  ludicrous  dignity^ 
All  he  means  to  contend  for  is  this :  that  very  precife  rhyme 
being  not  always  very  eafily  found,  the  judicious  critic  will  not 
en  I  avour  to  make  that  more  hard  which  is  in  itfelf  fuficiencJy 
difficult;  and  will  fufFer  any  other  beauty  in  a  couplet  to  atont 
for  fome  deficiency  in  the  exadlnf  f^  of  confonance. 

If  this  poem>  lays  the  author,  (hall  meet  with  half  the  ap« 
probation  from  the  public,  which  it  received  in  the  manufcript^ 
lie  will  have  reafon  to  be  contented.  It  would  ft  ill  be  a  higher 
gratification  to  him,  if  he  could  flatter  himfeif  that  the  form  of 
the  prefent  work  misht  fugged  an  idea  to  fome  author  of 
better  endowments  than  he  poilefTes,  to  produce  to  the  world 
the  prominent  events,  and  dilUnguifhed  charat^ers  of  England, 
with  fuperior  fplendour.  In  his  childhood  he  remembers  well 
-the  firft  impreifions  which  he  received,  with  any  permanencyi 

— ■ — —  '   '  -   »■ 

*  He  faggMed  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And^  ii*  they  rhymed  and  rattled^  all  yhA  well. 

Drypek. 
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of  parts  of  the  Engliih  hiftory,  were  from  the  hifl-oncal  plays 
of  Shakfpeaie.  Tnere  is  no  young  mind  fo  unmufical  as  not 
to  be  fenGble  to  the  harmony  cf  nambers.  Even  verfes  merelj' 
defcripiive  dwell  long  upon  the  recoliet^ion :  when  (sL^Sts^  clla* 
radeTi  and  colouring,  are  all  blended  in  the  fame  pieces  the 
ptdture  never  vaniHic^s.  There  is,  he  obferves,  a  nueckanicat' 
leaiba  for  this,  which,  though  palpable  enough  when  menlioned^  « 
may  not,  perhaps,  c»ccur  immediately*  In  retaining  a  fentU 
ment  or  prupofition  conveyed  in  verfe,  efpecially  rhyifieSf  we 
have  a  double  advantage ;  the  memory  is  affiled  by  the  car,  and 
the  ear  by  the  memory.  We  know  that  the  thought  mufl  be 
contained  wichin  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feet ;  and  if  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  recover  the  one,  by  pondering  a  little  on  the 
other,  we  become  matters  of  both  with  accuracy.  It  is  not  the 
iiipcrior  merit  of  the  poetry  that  preferves  fo  many  oC  our  ancient 
popular  ballads,  but  the  tune  and  the  jingle. 

It  may  be  remarked,  he  oblerves,  nor  does  he  wifh  to  ihelter 
himlelf  from  the  obfervation,  that  whatever  little  credit  may  be 
conferred  by  bis  appr  ibation,  has  not  been  withheld,  in  the  notes 
to  this  poem,  from  thofe  *  of  his  countrymen  of  Ireland,'  who 
occurred  to  him  as  having  diftinguiihed  thcmfelves  by  works  fjt 
genius,  or  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Well  would  it  be,  if  |^ 
f^it  of  this  kind  were  more  prevalent  among  us:  much  talent, 
which  now  lies  fmothered  und^r  the  defpondency  of  neglei^ 
mighty  by  fuch  encouragement^  be  roufed  into  exertion.  The 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  jealous,  of  the  national  horKMir^  atfd  are 
abundantly  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  affert  it.  For 
fuch  a  purpofe,  the  pen  ts  a  better  weapon  than  the  fword  or 
ptftol.  One  book  merit  would  produce  more  deference  frqm 
the  neighbouring  nations  than  twenty  combats.  That  Scotland 
fliould  Have  to  boaft  of  at  leaft  ten  eminent  writers  for  one  whe 
appears  among  us  (when  too  the  courfe  of  Hudy  and  the  difci* 
pline  in  our  univeruties  are  excellent),  muft  be  afcribed  to  the 
truly  patriotic  attention  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  North 
Britain  cherifli  and  expand  every  bud  of  genius  which  puts  forth 
its  promile  in  their  native  regioil.  This  local  partiality  may 
be,  and  fometimes  is,  carried  rather  too  far  s  but  the  principle 
g^ierates  a  great  Increafe  of  excellent  publications,  much  im-^ 
provement  in  icience^  and  freOi  incitement  to  thofe  diftingutflied 
authors,  whofe  works,  while  they  reReSt  honour  On  their  coun- 
try, contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  inftrudion  of  mankind* 
It  is  lamentable  to  find,  in  fuch  a  nation  as  this,  in  many  ap- 
parent  refpeds  (b  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  true  polite* 
nefs,  how^  much  its  great  miftrefs  and  teacher.  Literature,  is 
regleded.  There  are,  indeed,  in  our  capital,  fome  welUchofen 
and  ^c^e  libraries  1  but  they  are  veryfew,  and  very  private, 

1  The 
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The  eollc(^ion  of  books  is  generally  the  leaft  coftly  article  in 
the  houfchold  inventory.  The  contents  of  the  cellar  are  often 
more  valuable  than  tlie  '\'i^yj.<i  jxi-^.'.c-j"*  for  the  whole  family. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follow:  The  Invocation* 
^General  Cbarader  of  tne  Romans.^Numa  Ponipilius.— 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus. — Tribunes.  Coriolanus. — Dtlemvirs. 
Roman  Laws.  Giadiators. — Roman  Soldiers,  Stirpendianes 
at  Veil.— Plebeians  ndn  ;rted  to  the  Confulrtiip. — Roman  Le- 
gion.—Hinniba'.— P.  C-  Sciplo  Atricatius  the  Elder. — Change 
of  Roman  Manners  after  the  Dcihudtion  of  Carthage.— Car- 
thage.—C.  Martua. — i  .  C.  Sylla.— Mithridates. — Catiline.— 
Cicrro. — Pompcy. — Battle  of  Pharfalia,— M.Cato  the  Younger, 
—C.  Julius  Lefar. — Prodigies  after  the  Death  of  Cefar. — State 
of  Rome  aftt-r  Cefir's  Death. -^M.  i^^.  Lepidu^>. — Antony  and 
Cleop  ara  — Oclavia. — Auguf^us. — Virgil. — TihuUus*— Ho- 
race.—Ovid. —  i  he  Auguitdn  Age,— Additional  Notes*      ^  . 

Lift  of  the  Engravings  J  and  DireSlions  fir  placing  tbem,  ' 

T.  The  Author's  Portrait,  engraved  hy  J.  Singleton,  from  .a 
Drawing  by  — —  St'  kcr;  tn  face  the  Titic-pc'.gc. 

2.  The  Votive  Sliicid,  c< 'mmemoratiitjj;^  tnc  Continence  cf 
P.  C.  Scipio  AFricanus  the  tider,  in  reiloring  a  beautiiul  fe- 
male Captive  to  Alluclus,  a  Priiice  of  Caliibcria,  to  whom  flac 
was  betrothed ;  found  by  fome  FiOiernien  in  the  Rho;ie,  near 
Avignon,  in  the  Year  1656,  and  not  long  fince  in  the  Cabinet 
©f  ti\e  late  King  of  France,  but  now  probably  battered  to  i^ieces 
by  his  Murderers,    Engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.  A. 

3.  J  wo  Bufts,  found  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipio  Family,  dif- 
covered  at  Rome  near  Porta  Capena  (now  the  Gate  t  f  St.  Se- 
balVian),  in  1780,  fuppofed  to  b*:  the  Bufts  of  Scipio  Africaniis 
the  Elder}  and  Q_  Ennius.  Engraved  by  E,  Harding,  Jun.  from 
»  Drawing  by  Carlo  Labruzzi, 

4.  C.  Mariusy  from  an  ancient  Bafi  Reli'ev9,  Engraved  by 
W.  Evan*;* 

5  L.  C*  Sylla,  from  an  ancient  Baffa  ReJisw.  £ngraved  by 

W.  Evans, 

6.  Ci*.ero,  from  a  Painting  by  Rubens,  done  at  Rome  from 
an  ancient  Statue  in  163H.    Engraved  by  £•  Harding,  Jun. 

7.  Pompey,  from  Roffi*s  ancient  Statues,  Engraved  by 
E.  HardiMg,  Jun. 

8.  Julius  Cefar,  from^a  Painting  by  Rubens^  done  at  RomCi 
from  an  ancient  Statue  in  1638,  Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 


*  The  Difpenfary  for  the  Soul* 

9«  Marcius 
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9.  M:ircius  Brutus,  from  a  Coin  in,  Dr«  Hunter's  Mufeum* 
Engraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

10.  M.  /E.  Lepidus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Mufeum* 
EiigrHvcd  by  R.  Clamp. 

11.  M«  Antony,  from  an  ancient  Gem*   Engraved  by  iL 
Clamp. 

12  Cleopatra,  the  Face  from  an  ancient  Gem,  the  Head- 
drefs,  kQ.  frotq  a  Coin  in  Pr.  Huiiter^s  iVlufeum.  Engraved  by 
£•  Hlirdingi  jun. 

13.  O^^avia,  from  Mufeum  Florentinum^   Engraved  by 
Harding. 

14  Augu(lus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Muieum«  £iu 
'graved  by  K  Clamp. 

15.  M  Agrippa,  from  Mufeum  Florentinum.   Engraved  by 

E.  HarJi:;g.  * 

16.  Vi'gil,  from  Mufeum  Capitolinum.   Engraved  by  £• 
Hardin?.  Jun. 

17  Horace^  from  Veternm  Poetanim,  Imagines,  J.  P« 
BeiJino.    Engraved  by  £.  Harding,  Jun.  . 

18.  Ovid,  from  the  lame  Worlc*    Engraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

'  19.  Auguftus,  attended  by  his  Courtiers,  and  giving  a  Crowd 
to  fame  Herfon,  whofe  Figure  is  wanting)  from  an  ancient 
Painting  in  Frefco,  of  the  fame  Size,  found  in  1737  among  the 
Ruins  of  Auguflus's  Palace  on  the  Palatine  Mount  (now  Ortt 
Farnefiani),  and  formerly  in  the  PojlTeffion  of  Dr.  Mead.  En* 
gravvd  by  R.  Ci<]mp>  from  a  Drawing  by  Camillo  Paderna. 

io.  Maecenas,  from  a  Gem  in  tl;te  Colled^ion  of  Philip,  Baron 
de  Slofch.    Engraved  by  £•  Harding,  Jun. 

The  Portraits  of  Cato  the  Younger,  Tibollus,  Catiline,  ne- 
ceflfdrily  omitted,  no  genuine  ancient  reprefentation  of  thofe  per* 
iiuis  haying  beei>  hitherto  difcovered. 

I  To  he  continued,  J 


Art.  VIL  Jn  Anfwer  to  Mr,  Prlnfep^s  Ohferuafhns  on  the 
Mocurrtry  S^]m,  Bjf  Thotnas  Lawy  Efq.  Fauld;;r.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

TN  the  Englifh  Review  for  April  lad  our  readers  will  have 
met  with  (ome  extracts  from  thofc  obfcrvations  v.  hich  appeared 
to  us  of  fuch  importance  as  to  demand  particular  attention. 

The  matter  in  dii'pute  between  thefe  gentlemen  turns  upoa 
the  right,  policy,  and  expedience,  of  declaring  the  Zemindars 
of  Britifh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  proprietors  of  the  dif- 
trjds  which  they  ox  their  anceilors  formerly  held  i  and  which 

were 


904>       '  jt^sr  t$  Mr.  BrinftpU  Ohjirvaikm^  t^€. 

were  declared  hereditary  po(Ie](fion$  bv  an  a&  of  tKc  late  Gorcr- 

nor*  General  Marquis  Cornwallis,  with  fome  few  except 
tions  and  limitations,  inflalled  thefe  people  as  fre^bolde^^  ac« 

cordingly. 

Mr.  Prinfcp  denies  the  right,  expedience,  and  policy,  of  that 
meafur  j;  cfjy  cial!y  prior  tn  a  minute  furvey  and  invcftigatioii 
oif  the  c.^ujiuy  refiored,  and  of  the  claims  aud  privilei^es  ot  the 
Other  orders  of  Lr.dhuisjcrs,  inevitably  afFe<5led  by  this  ai  r j  ige- 
menti  and  efpecially  of  thL-  llyots,  who,  till  this,  as  \\z  t^rms 
-  it,  new  fyftem  was  adopted,  had  ever  been  cnnlidcrcd  holding 
under  a  permanent  tenure^  as  l«')ng  as  they  continued  to  pay  ihq 
legal  cftablilbt^d  quit-rents  for  the  Uiid  they  occupied. 

Mr.  Law  here  once  again  aflerts  the  Zeniindifs  paramount 
hereditary  claims  to  be  valid;  that  the  Ryots  (thofc  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  excepted)  never  had  any  other  than 
than  annual  litlei  to  the  portions  of  land  they  agreed  to  culti- 
vate: and  he  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  greater  benefits  haVQ 
accrued  even  to  that  clafs  of  our  ealtern  fellow-iubjecls  by  efta- 
blirtiing  the  Zemindars,  than  could  have  refuheJ  from  acknow- 
ledging Mr.  Prinfep'salledged  ioh^ren^  fights  of  the  Kygt^  ia 
their  fulled  extent. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  controvcrfy.  Mr.  Prinfep,  on  the 
cne  iidc,  h  id  Hated  the  abufes,  and  aliened,  that  fufficient  pre- 
vious inquiry  had  not  been  made;  from  thence  infc  ring,  that 
confufion  and  frefh  opprelhons  muit  arilb  from  prcm  iture  an4 
partial  regula  ic  n.  We  have  already  given  fome  of  his  argu* 
inents,  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  their  fupport. 

Mr.  Law  now  comes  forward  with  *  An  Anfwer,'  and  muft 
be  read  in  his  own  w^rds.  We  only  obferve,  by  the  way,  that 
both  parties  agree  in  admitting  the  enomiity  of  pafl  oppreflions, 
and  the  lonfe,  c  rrupt,  and  baneful  abuies  which  had  crept  into 
the  ad  iiin  ilration  of  the  revenues,  long  and  ioudly  calling  ioc 
redrefs  and  reformation. 

>  Mr.  Frinf  p/  fays  the  reply,  *  reafons  upon  the  fuppofition 

*  of  the  Ryots  being  fubje£led  for  ever  to  arbitrary  and  unde» 
^  tined  claims.    He  is  midaken  in  his  fads — the  Ryot  is  at  lt« 

*  berty  to  make  what  agreement  he  pleafcs— the  cuftomary 

*  cefiefi  are  done  away  for  ever — and  he  Is  in  every  refpe^ 

<  as  free  as  the. cultivators  in  Great  Britain.    Lord  CornwJlis 

<  would  have  been  no  more  juftified  in  depriving  the  Zemin- 

*  dars  of  their  property»  and  giving  the  polteflion  of  the  land  to 

*  the  Ryot,  than  our  government  would  be,  in  difpofieigng  the 
'  landlords  of  their  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  tenants.' 

We  cannot  altogether  comprehend  the  force  of  Mr.  Law*s 
reafoning  on  this  point.  The  company,  be  (ays,  were  both 
Zemindars  and  ibyereigns  sit  their  acce&on  tp  the  twenty-ibur 

Pergunabs* 
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Pcrgunahs,    This,  we  apprehend,  could  not  have  been  the  cafe. 

*  The  Zemindar,  in  his  double  capacity  of  owner  of  the  foil 

*  and  preferver  of  the  police,  acted  both  as  proprietor  and  as 

*  officer,'    And  yet,  in  this  double  charadler,  he  is  afTcrted 

*  not  to  have  hr.d  the  jiower  of  grjjnting  Ptitt.^hs  in  pt^rprtuity'— * 

*  becaufe  he  was  expufcd  to  a  fli  c'^uating  Ijnd-tjx  and  increaling 

*  demand.*  Mr.  Roufc  illuftrates  the  nature  of  thvfe  demandi-, 
by  ll:;.tina  them  to  have  been  ei'Vimated  '  according;  to  the  quan- 

*  turn  of  land  difcovered  to  have  been  in  aftu:il  cultivation.* 
He  admits  ths  Zemindar  to  have  been  '  liable  at  aiw  period, 

*  without  realon  affigned,  to  local  valuation  and  frcfh  aiiefliiient/ 
This  fpccics  of  tenure  we  muft  own  ourfelves  unable  to  recon- 
cile with  any  jufl  -idea  cf  propriet  iry  right  and  hereditary  pofiei^ 
fion,  under  any  the  moft  abfolute  government  exi  fling* 

Mr.  Law  then  proceeds  to  (late,  in  abftradt,  the  new  regula- 
tions (but  without  entering  into  any  proofs  of  the  Zemtndar*^ 
rights),  and  expatiates,  in  terms  of  exultation,  on  the  many  be- 
nefits which  arc  foand  daily  rtfulting  f  om  the  reftoration,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  thefe  people  to  their  inheritance*  He  himfelf  ad* 
mits,  that  if  the  Ryots  ever  had  been  confidered  as  entitled  to 
pofiefion,  that  title  will  no  longer  proted  4hem ;  fince'they  am 
now  reduced)  by  his  own  account^  ft-om  copyholders,  of  inhe- 
ritance to  the  condition  of  tenants  at  will*— farmers  from  year  to 
year*  And  evdn  their  gardens  and  cottagesi  with  the  ground 
tey  ^ahd  upon,  lapfe,  by  the  new  regulations!  to  iheproprietory 
as  part  of  the  fee. 

W e  cannot  help  here  remarking  another  (eemtng  inconfiftency 
in  Mr*  Law's  reprefentation.  Enumerating  the  greater  benefiCi 
•enjoyed  hy  this  clafe,  the  Ryo;s,  than  heretofore,  he  fays,  <  they 
^  are  not  now  expofed  to  indehnice  olaims  and  ceiies— they  en- 

*  gage  for  a  fpeciiic  fum>  atid  a  certain  nwnber  of  yeart^  inftead 
^  of  yearly;  and  therr  engagments  an  ruorded,*  *ln  his>^own 
minute'^  the  4th  O^.  17909  explaining  how  the  former  duties 
of  the  Canongoe  (a  public  regifter  no  longer  employed)  are 
•Aow  to  be  performed ;  we  iind  *  |  3.  JB^  the  following  order 
<  the  internal  details  in  villages  (if  neceflary)  iire  preferved,* 
Putwarries  (odier  regifters  of  title-deeds)  <  fliall  be  eftablfdied 
^  bythe  Zemindar,  and  a  lift  of  fuch  putwarries  be  depofitcd  in 

*  the  Cutcberry  of  the  dtftri^  and  in  the  CutCber^  of  the  i^r- 
^  ganah  where  the  village  is  iituated.' 

He  had  not  adopted,  what  Mr.  Prinfep  ib  forcibly  urges  to  be 
iteceflaty,  that  the  names  and  fubftance  of  each  leafe^  or  Pottah^ 
lhall  be  reported  to  the  coUedor,  and  kept  by  him  as  a  check 
<on  the  farmer  or  Zemindar,  Mr.  Law  only  ordains,  tiiat  n 
Jift  of  the  Zcmindars>  ftewanJ$4ir  bailifii  and  their  lefpeaive 
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places  of  doing  buiineis^  ihail  be  reported  to  the  coIle<^or  of  the 
land-tax. 

Moreover,  by  the  4.tth  rcgulntion  of  1793  we  find,  that  rn 
the  event  of  a  Zemi na.  r,  or  his  luccefior  by  purchafe  or  other- 
wife,  becoming  infolvciu,  even  thefc  leafes  are  declared  to  be 
-void,  whatever  expence  the  farmer  (heretofore  Ryot)  may  have 
.incurred  j  and  that  no  leafes  beyond  ten  years  are  in  any  cafe  to 
be  valid.  Where  the.i,  we  beg  to  afk,  is  the  boaded  fti.-nulus 
to  induilry  and  improvement?  How  this  can  be  reconciled.to 
common  juftice  or  policy,  we  own  ourfelves  at  a  lofjj  to  ima- 
'gine.  Nor  do  we  perceive  the  great  advantage  of  th-j  Ryot's 
change  of  condition.  He  is  free,  indeed,  to  move  himfelf  from 
One  diftrt6k  to  another ;  that  is,  provided  his  laft  landlord  doetf 
not  claim  a  debt  againft  him».  But,  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
freedooH  he  muft  abandon  every  thing  he  had  been  ufed  to  call 
his  fixed  property— houfe,  garden,  and  his  prefcriptive  claim  to 
the  little  tarm  which  he  and  his  family  had  occupied  perhaps  for 
a  century  pa(l*^he  muft  quit  his  former  neighbourhood,  and 
move  into  another,  as  he  entered  r.nd  muft  quit  his  exiftence, 
naked  and  pennylefsl  Would  anKngli(h  copyholder  think  it 
any  great  boon  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  on  fimilar  terms  ? 

Mr.  Law  illuftrates,  in  glowing  colour.*:,  the  abufes  of  the 
old  farming  fyftem  i  but  feemS  to  evade  anfvvcring  the  afTertion 
of  his  opponent,  in  the  firfl  letter  of  Gurreeb  Dofs  to  Sir  John 
Shore,  '  that  all  thefc  abufes  are  likely  ta  continue,'  becaufe 

*  thf  Zemindars  will  now  farm  out  their  newly-acquired  freeholds 
^  to  great  renters,  and  they  to  others ;  ail  of  whofe  undefined 

emoluments  will  be  extorted  from  the  people  as  heretofore*' 
'And  we  own  there  feems  but  too  much  room  for  this  appre- 
henfion,  if  juftice  be  really  ftill  too  dear  a' purchafe  for  the 
poor;  and  that  all  checks  over  their  annual  agreements  (often, 
we  learn^  verbal  ones]  are  removed,  except  the  loofe  regifter  of 
them  kept  by  the  Zemindar's  own  fervants,  at  his  difpouL 

So  much  for  the  juftice  and  expedience  of  the  Mocurrery  (vC* 
tern.  The  right  to  eftablifti  it  Mr.  Law  determines  conciiely 
indeed :  *  From  all  my  tnveftigations  I  found*  (but  he  adduces 
no  evidence  to  produce  the  fa6^)  <  the  Zemindars  proprietors  of 
^  the  land;  if,  however,  they  had  not  been  proprietors,  ft 
^  would,  in  my  opinion^  have  been  advifeahle  to  eftabltih  land- 
«  holders ;  becaufe,  of  all '  defpotic  government^,  there  is  none 

*  which  labours  more  under  its  own  weight,  than  that  whereia 

*  the  pripce  declares  hiilifelf  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  heir  to 
^  all  his  fubjeds/— We  ourfelves  can  find  no  power  vefted  by 
,9JBt  of  parliament  in  the  Bengal  government  to  eftablifli  land- 
holders; on  the  contrary,  the*  regulating  adi  exprefsly  enjoins 
the  Company  to  fupport  the  people  in  the  pofleffion  of  their 
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ancient  laws  and  privilc<i,es.  i  he  occupant  was  furely  the 
landholder  in  the  literal  acceptation  "bf  the  term  :  in  iVlr.  Prinfep's 
idea  he  was,  wniie  he  paid  the  (^uit-rcnt,  tribute^  or  land*taX| 
the  proprietor  alfo. 


To  follow  thefe  gentlemen  longer  would  lead  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  plan.  Both  of  them  appear  a^^hi  ^tcd  by  no  little 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  difcu&on  which  has 
taken  place,  throws  many  new  liglus  upon  a  very  important 
fubje£^,  involving,  as  we  nave  faid  before,  the  internal  happi« 
nefs  of  a  great  empire,  and  perhaps  the  very  exifl  nee  of  our  do* 
minion  over  the  moft  viiluable  of  Briiifli  depend- .:cies. 

We  trwft  that  the  many  ufeful  hints  iind  improvement!  ' 
thrown  out  on  both  fides  will  not  be  overlooked  by  govern- 
ment; and  that  each  party  will  have  the  facisfadion  of  obferv- 
ing)  that  his  labours  have  beneiitted  the  immediate  obje£ls  of  his 
care,  and  the  general  interefts  of  fociety  at  large* 


^Art.  VIII.  Conji derail 0715  fur  les  E^ds  dc  rimpot^  dans  let 
diff?rcvs  A-fodes  de.  Taxation^  ^c.  LGnfideraiions  on  the  EffUls 
Dj  Taxat  '::n,  crV.  By  the  ^yluiquis  de  CjJuux,  pp.  284,  4tO« 
Dilly.    London,  1794. 

IN  the  work  which  this  very  intelligent  author  has  juf!-  pub- 
^  lifticd,  under  the  title  Corftde  rat  ions  on  the  EfieSls  sf'Iiixailorty 
he  undertakes  to  examine  tiie  different  modes  of  taxation  fuc- 
cefiively;  and  his  ohjeil  io  p>  ove^  that  the  right  to  property  is 
focredy  whether  that  property  be  in  landy  in  money^  cr  in  merchan" 
dife;  for,  fays  the  author,  if  the  tax  be  onlv  upon  land,  or  upon 
its  produce,  the  proprietor  is  infallibly  ruined  (vide  p.  107); 
if  the  tax  is  levied  immcuiatcly  on  the  crop,  the  farmer  will  not 
have  fufficient  either  to  improve  his  farm,  or  even  to  maintain 
himfelf  (vide  p.  112);  but  if  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  raife 
tlie  price  of  his  produce  iu  propi)rtion  to  the  tax,  the  trader  will 
be  i^aterially  injured,  if  not  abfolutcly  ruined,  unlefs  he  can 
raife  the  price  of  each  article  of  his  commerce  to  indemnify 
himfelf  for  the  increafed  price  of  his  bread;  for  experience  has 
demonftrated,  that  a  tax  upon  every  individual  article  generally  * 
and  ultimately  affefis  even  what  has  not  yet  become  an  obj;^(^t 
of  taxation  (p.  122).  If,  however,  the  le^iflature  prefer  to  tax 
manufafturcs  inftead  of  agriculture,  tlie  effect  will  be  the  fame, 
and  the  produce  of  the  land  will  increafe  in  proportion  (p.  131). 

That  fpccics  of  taxation  '^hlch  operates  only  on  th(^fe  articles 
which  are  confumed  by  the  aiHuent,  bolides  the  didTiculty  of 
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colle<5)iRg  tt»  reduces  the  poor  to  the  moft  painful  )elf-dcni«i 
(p.  164;,  and  deprives  iive*fixths  of  the  labouring  clafs  of  the 
0ieaiis  of  Aihiiftence. 

It  is  from  the  entire  convldlton  of  this  truths  that  the  author 
has  undertaken  to  demanfirate  the  abfurdity  of  that  common- 
place declamation  which  has  prevailed  of  Ute  againft  luxury. 

This  principle  leads  him  to  examine  the  ruinous  elFe^ks  re- 
Ibldnff  from  the  fyftem  of  reducing  the  public  debt ;  he  obfetves, 
that  the  government  of  France^  by  a  violent  and  arbitrary  re-* 
du£^ton  of  the  annual  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  reduce  alfu  the 
value  of  lands  (p.  191). 

This  notice  can  give  but  a  very  imperfe£l  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  under  condderation.  Thofe,  however,  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  exjmine  the  very  profound  and  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  ingenious  author,  will  be  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  work  which  defcrves  to  be  gcneraiiy 
known,  al^d  perufed  with  attention. 

He  concki  Jcs  in  ta\  uur  q\  a  moJe  of  taxation  which  operates 
cq'jally  o;-;  cvlt]'  part  of  the  r;c;vtr^  o\  the  llat^",  without  any  in- 
jury wiiatLVcr  either  to  the  mefchaiu,  tae  landholder^  or  tiie 
Ilionied  iiitercd  (p.  2O9). 

This  tax  ough^  to  be  impofed  the  inftant  the  com  is  fent  to 
the  mill,  the  utility  of  which  ^according  to  the  author)  is,  to  a£l 
with  the  fame  impartiality  on  the  gt  r.eral  pn  dLice  of  labour, 
vithc'Jt  diminifhing  the  number  of  labourers,  whofe  hire  ought 
to  incit^aie  in  'propottion  to  the  rax;  fo  that  they  may  not  find 
any  inconvenience  from  the  contribution  which  the  ftate  re- 
fjuires  for  its  lupp  rt;  or  can  the  proprietor,  by  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment, fufFer  any  lofs,  as  he  will  be  enabled  to  fell  that  for  ten 
fliillinc:??,  for  which  before  he  had  only  received  nine.  The  au- 
thor, aware  of  the  objed^ion  which  may  be  made  relative  to  the 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  nations,  refutes  it  by  citing  the 
example  of  England;  and  he  applies  that  example  to  every 
countrvt  J^nd  proves  that  commerce  annually  gains  from  its 
continuation  and  univerfal  augmentation. 

It  is  to  be  prcfunaed,  that  a  tax  will  not  be  levied  thatrs 
not  abfoiutely  neceflary ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  every  op- 
.pofitioii  mi^e  to  it  inevitably  tends  to  the  diifolutioa  of  the 
^e. 
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Art.  IX.  DoSfor  Geddes^s  Addrefs  to  the  Public  on  the  Publica- 
tion  of  the  F'lrJ}  Volume  of  the  New  Tranjlation  of  the  Bihlim 
pp.  2.6«  4to.  IS.   Johnton.   Londoni  i79Jt 

'TpHE  Englifh  Catholics,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  were,  in 
fa6l:,  without  a  bible.  His  profpedtus  of  a  new  tranflation, 
publifhed  in  1788,  and  again  the  following  year,  was  well  re- 
ceived. Hence  he  fancie<^  that,  without  waiting  for  a  full  com* 
plement  of  fubfcribers,  he  might  encounter  the  prefs,  and  trufl:, 
for  the  acc^mplifhment  of  bis  hopeSy  to  contingency.  A  dan« 
gerous  fever,  and  its  lafting  confequenceSy  put  a  itop  to  the 
prefs-work  for  a  whole  year;  fo  that  it  was  only  in  the  courfe 
of  lad  autumn  that  he  could  publiQi  the  iirft  volume.  Dr« 
Geddes  maintains  the  two  following  points :  i.  That  a  divine 
revelation  cannot  poflibly  ftand  in  need  of  church  eflablifliments. 
2.  That  every  particular  of  the  Bible  was  not  divinely  or  di* 
re6Hy  inipired  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — The  freedom  of  nis  (en* 
timents  on  politics,  into  which  he  alfo  enters  as  well  as  theology, 
have  drawn  on  him,  he  fays,  an  inundation  of  malice  and  viru- 
lent condemnation!  and  that  chiefly  from  ^  profefTed  Catholics: 

*  members  of  that  very  body  whom  he  principally  meant  to 

*  lerve,  by  his  own  brethren,  if  brethren  they  may  be  called, 

*  who  fit  down  and  fpeak  againft  their  brother,  and  ilaoder  their 

*  own  mother's  fon.' 

*  Yet  all  their  combined  manoeuvres  and  machinations,  all  that 
furious  phalanx  of  fcribblers,  backbiters,  and  detraitors,  1  have  hi- 
therto pitied  and  defpifed  and  even  now,  if  J  difplay  their  deeds^  I 
fyzxt  their  names.  They  may  live  to  repent,  and  be  laved..  Al- 
nottgh  they  were  continually  fieking  my  hurt  ',  mulmogining  deniit  edl 
the  day  long  f  1  mm  Uh  a  deaf  mant  *wbo  bearetb  i  iiieaAmbnum» 
nvbp  opiMtlf  wt  hit  mutb :  and  dumb  and  deaf  I  Ihoald  have  re* 
Jttuned  in  their  regard*  if  they  had  not  found  means  to  draw  into 
their  vortex  perfons  of  another  charader  and  complexioo*  who  have 
fince  appe-^red  on  the  fcene.  For  1  cannot  eafily  believe,  that  any 
yUar  Apoftolic  could  ever  have  been  capable  of  doing  fo  rafh,  fo  im« 
precedentedi  and  fo  uniuHifiablc  a  deed,  as  \.\\?x  v,  hicii  three  Jlpojlolical 
Vicars  have  recently  done  ;  without  being  prompted  to  it  by  fach  vile 
aifafrins  as  I  have  defcribed/ 

Dr.  Geddesi  it  appears  from  his  addrefs,  has  drawn,  and 
continues  to  draw*  very  general  attention*  His  labours  have 
been  applauded  by  Dr.  iCennicott^  and  Dr.  Lowth,  late  Bifiiop 
of  ZK>naons  and  a  Profpe^fcus,  publiflied  by  him  in  1786,  met 
with  a  reception  which  could  not  but  be  flattering  to  an  indi- 
vidual, then  ohfcure.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  his  labours,  he 
met,  as  we  have  feen,  with  rubs  \  and  he  has  been  called  by  all 
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lihofe  names  with  which  political  and  religious  zealots  ftigmatift 
thofc  who  maintain  principles  the  moft  remote^  and  dppofite  to 
fheir  own.  He  has  been  honoured  with  litcrar^r  attack<  by 
Rahbl  Wijeacre^  miSmm  U  ^tngpkin  \  nay»  and  by  three  Ptipet^ 
or  Vicars  JpoJiolU^^  who  have  adually  ifllied  a  paftoral  letter,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  main  and  primary  purpofe  is  to  ccnfure  aa 
excellent  work  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton's,  but  in  which  they 
have  lugged  in  the  Dodor  head  and  Ihoulders  along  with  tho 
Baronet,  This,  he  obferves,  is  truly  to  ered  a  court  cf  in^ 
quiiltion,  and  to  introduce  a  tranfalpine  or  tianf  yrenean  modf 
of  profcription  in  the  face  cf  Bnt'.(h  liberty— which  h«s  j>ro« 
yoked  him  to  a  refolution  of  paying  his  refpcft:  to  thofi-  r^ght 
reverend  prelates  as  foon  as  he  is  at  leifure.  Tne  accu&tions 
of  his  being  an  oppofitionift,  difaSedled  to  gC'ernment,  atH{ 
hoftiie  to  the  Britifl)  conditution  as  by  law  eilabliihed,  have 
been,  we  are  informed,  fo  often  repeated  and  re-echoed,  tha( 
many  lo)al  proteftants  have  believed  them.  Spies,  too,  have 
been  appointed  to  watch  him  in  coflfee-houfes,  to  catch  every 
word  that  dropt  from  his  lips;  and  he  has,  by  y(»ung  tongues, 
been  fcnt  to  the  Towtr,  and  to  Newgate,  more  than  once,  on 
account  of  treafonable  fpeeches.  Went  he  to  Lambeth  or 
London- houfe,  he  had  gone  thither  to  read  his  recantation,  an4 
was  on  the  point  of  being  a  curate,  a  re£lor,  a  prebend,  dean, 
of  the  cii  biifhed  church  *  !  One  wjw,  he  ttlls  i^s,  at  leafl,  a 
fYu.i  '.ji:d  upholjicrevy  law  him  with  his  own  eyc5,  in  broad  day- 
light, going  to  of&Lii  tc  in  art  Englifli  cha|)el,  in  his  rail' cic  and 
Tarpl  v  c;  and  this  lie  was  belii  vcci  by  many  a  good  Catholic. 
Went  he  to  Ecinburiih  or  Cjlafgow,  he  haJ  becc  me  a  difciplc 
cf  Calvin,  ar*cl  aoju  cJ  his  former  faith  before  the  General 
/^ii'cmbly.  Wor.:  he  to  Hackney,  he  huJ  been  Lduceu  into 
Arianifm  by  Fi  tec,  or  whc;  J  ed  into  Socinianifm  by  Prieftley^ 
^ind  WIS  1  on  to  be  oi*c  the  profefTor'i  of  the  New  College, 
Yet  all  thuTe  cctrbintd  manceuvres  and  m;.ch::...tions,  all  that 
furious  phalanx  of  fcribblcrs,  backbiters,  and  dt tracers,  he  has 
hitherto  pitis  d  and  defpiled.    Although  ihcy  were  continually 

*  Jeekin^  lyis  Luyl^  i.)t:i  urtagining  diC£iii  idl  the  day  Icng^  he  was 

*  like  d  didf  m-iti,  ivho  heartth  net ;  like  a  dumb  man.  who  openeth 

*  not  bis  mouth:'  wcird'^  applied  by  the  lacrcd  writers  to  ex- 
prefs  that  djvine  niccknei;^  which  charaderifed  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

The  terms  of  fuLfcription  to  the  New  Tranflation  of  the 
.{Scriptures  are  fubjoined  to  this  addrcfs,  with  a  lift  and  the 
prices  of  the  author*s  other  publications.  And,  a'^  he  finds  that 
pooitlcllers  are  lomciimes  negligent  about  the  concerns  of  au- 
^ors,  Dr.  Qfiddes  requefts  fubfcribers  to  apply  immediately  to 

*  '  'fim  poiy caaic  was  prpb^bl^  .limi^<J  ^9  mm  Piffle- 
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iliinfelf  Ibr  their  copies,  at  his  houfe  in  Allfop's  Buildings^  New 

Road,  Kfary-le-Bone. 


In  former  times,  jealous  of  Jefuits,  this  very  iinguhr  addrefr 
would  have  been  readily  confidered  as  one  of  the  artifices 
made  iileof  by  the  papiftt  to  confound,  di{lra<EI,  and  divide  pro* 
pedants,  and  return  them^  like  ihebp  without  a  (hepherd,  into 
(he  fold  of  the  catholic  church.  It  is  a  fundamental,  if  not  the 
rery  leading  principle  in  the  churches  of  the  reformation,  that 
the  facred  icriptures  admit  of  private  interpretation ;  that  men 
of  plain  fenfe^  aiul  honefl  minds,  may  interpret  fcripture  bjr 
Icripture,  and  learn  therefrom  a! I  things  neceOary  to  lalration* 
But  if  the  do(^rine  be  once  eftabliftied,  that  all  is  not  of  divine 
authority  that  is  within  the  boards  of  the  Bible,  the  minds  of 
men  are  loofened  from  their  moorings,  and  fet  adrift  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  uncertain  fpe  ulation  and  conje^nre.  Thu^ 
obliged  to  quit  their  anchor  of  hope,  they  might  be  expe^ed  tp 
look  out  for  a  pilot,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  Ge* 
iieral  Councils  would  be  the  natural  refort  of  the  ignorant  an4 
credulous  multitude.  That  fome  fuch  manoeuvre  as  this  might 
be  the  real  objedt  of  this  very  lingular  addrefs,  would  probably 
have  been  fufpe^ed  in  the  laft  century  $  but,  in  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, there  Is  iefs  induftrjr  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more 
confidence,  peHiaps  indii&rence,  among  the  proteftants*  But^ 
whatever  may  be  imagined  by  others,  we,  -  for  our  own  part, 
conllder  this  ftrange  mixture  of  opinions  and  profeffions,  fome 
of  them  apparently  inconfiftent,  not  as  the  refult  of  any  deep- 
laid  defign,  but  the  natural  offspring  of  one  of  thofe  whiriigigs 
which  are  Ibmetimes  to  be  dtfCovered  in  the  heads*  of  eveii 
learned,  ingenious,  and  good  men*  A  catholic  whig!  an  or:* 
tiiodox  divine,  giving  up  the  ab(blute  integrity  and  authenticity 
of  the  Bible!  is  indeed  a  great  curioGty.  With  regard  to  the 
Bible,  Dr.  Geddes  fays,  ^  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  (hall  Hep 

*  forth,  and  hold  up  any  one  copy  as' the  unqueilionable  repre* 

*  fentative  of  the  prototype.*    But  he  himfelf  puts  the  queftion, 

*  Does  not  diis  concefiion  hurt  the  interefts  of  religion  f  I  think 
^  not;  and  if  it  do,  I  care  not:  fitt  jufittia^  ruat  ccflum* — ^la 
die  firit  place,  this  ftrong  and  vehement  expreffion  of  dogmatifm 
ill  befeems  the  Chriftian  man  and  indrudor,  who  applies  to 
liimfelf  fimiles  intended  to  reprefent  the  divine  meeknefs  and 
s«fignation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But,  fecondly,  the  ftoical 
maxim  he  adopts,  it  has  been  juftly  obfenred,  is  an  abfurd  fa- 
crifice  of  the  end  to  the  means.  What  ?  would  Dr,  Geddes 
perfevere  in  his  dcfigns,  although  their  execution  fliould 
yojye  ^         of  tbe  univerfc?    That  fuch  tampering  as 

.  '         Q  ^  Or.  - 
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Dr.  Gcddcs's  is  hurtful  to  the  intcrefts  of  ""religion,  Is  not  to  \m 
doubted.  It  is  neither  a  mark  of  real  good-will  to  mankind, 
nor  of  found  fenfe,  and  a  juft  fpirit  of  philofophy,  to  be  too  cu- 
rious in  invLiiigating  and  propaling  v,'hat  may  feem  to  be  re- 
dundant and  apocryphal  in  the  Holy  Bibie.  Such  a  critic  wlil 
infallibly  prove,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  either  a  bad  di- 
vine, or  a  bad  philofophcr. — It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  vciZ  \J 
errors  and  impetfc6tions,  through  the  weaknefs  of  human  natu-e, 
sre  nUroduc  d  into  fyftems,  inlHtutions,  and  modes  of  thinkings 
that  have  their  origin  in  principles  implanted  in  hum«\n  nature, 
and  othcrwife  approved  by  Divine  Providence. — Rcmembei  our 
blefl'ed  Saviour's  parable  of  the  tares  :  *  The  f  rvants  of  a  houfe- 

*  holder  came  and  faid  unto  him,  Sir,  ditill  thou  not  fow  good 

*  feed  in  thy  held?  From  whence  then  hath  it  taies?    He  faid 

*  unto  them,  an  enemy  hath  done  this.    The  forvants  faid  unto 

*  him,  wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up?    But  he 

*  faid,  nay,  kit,  while  ye  gather  up  the-  tmc^,  ye  root  up  alfo 
^  the  wheat  wiih  them«  Let  both  grow  together  till  the 
5  barvcft.' 

To  the  Addrefs  the  Do<5lor  fuhioins  '  The  Conditiof^s  for 

*  printing,  by  Subfcription,  his  New  Tranflation  oi  the  Holy 

*  Scriptures,  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Original;  with  va- 

*  rious  Readings,  explanatory  Notes,  and  critical  Remarks.' 
As  the  fixii  volume  i>  now  pubiifhed,  it  is  proper  to  annex 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  execution  of  his  plaoy  and  it* 
utility. 

I.  In  the  nrticle  of  chronology  he  has,  in  many  inftances, 
deviated  from  the  original,  by  giving  the  preference  to  its  vcr- 
fions.  His  readers  are  told,  in  the  preface,  that  from  the  ex- 
pulfion  out  of  Paradife  to  the  deluge,  the  interval  is,  by  the 
ioweft  computation,  1307,  and  by  the  higheft  2262  years- 
Thefe  are  the  refult  of  the  numbers  in  the  Samaritan  copy  and 
the  Greek  verfion.  But  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  ex- 
hibit, without  one  difcordant  notation,  fuch  particular  fums  as 
make  J656  years  to  a  day,  ending  with  the  6oodth  year  of 
Noali's  life.  Why  is  this  neceflary  information  withheld  from 
public  ?  The  tranflatcr's  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  if  the 
reckoning  of  either  the  Samaritan  or  Greek  Pentateuch  (hould 
happen  to  be  wrongs  that  of  the  Hebrew  cannot  poffibly  be 
right. 

In  the  fubfequent  period  from  the  birth  of  Arphaxad  to  the 
yoth  of  Terah,  the  years  of  the  intermediate  patriarchs  ape  Uken 
iron  the  Greek  verfion,  which  extends  the  interval  to  1170 
years.  Whereas,  by  the  Hebrew  computation}  it  is  no  more 
than  2901  and  the  difference  is  880.  No  reafon  can  ba  afligned 
for  the  preference  of  tbf  Greek  cliroiipiogy,  eycept  fhat  it  is 
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the  l^aH-  probable,  and  the  mofl  extravagant.  In  our  number* 
for  February  laic  was  given  a  brief  hiltory  of  the  Septuagint 
Jfentateuch,  and  its  exugcrcrated  account  of  times,  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  repeat.  S::ftce  ir  to  add,  that  the  tranllator,  either 
unacquainted  with  the  hiitoiy  c-f  biblirn]  Jeariiiiig;,  or  zealous  tO' 
revi- e  antiquited  errors,  is  the  hrlt  who  has  ventured,  in  an 
Kn^lifb  v^rlion,  to  exhibit  the  wilful  corruptions  of  the  Alex- 
andrian interpreters,  under  the  pretence  of  copying  from  the  cor« 
retted  text  of  the  original. 

TI.  In  the  explanatory  notes  are  colledtpd  parallel  texts  or 
references,  which  fcem  to  imply  contradidion.  But  by  dif-' 
miffing  the  apparent  variations,  without  a  careful  compariibn  of 
circumftances,  he  difcovers  an  inclination  rather  to  augment 
than  remove  emergent  di&culdes.  For  example :  the  number 
of  Jacob's  family  who  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  firooi' 
Canaan  to  Egypt,  befides  his  fons  wive%  was '66,  Gen.  xlvi.  26. 
Add  JoTephj'his  wife,  and  two  fons,  who  were  in  Egypt  alreadyi; 
^e  fum  is  jo^  as>  in  the  next  verfe.  The  (kme  number  is  ex* 
preiTed  Deut/ X.  22  s  but  in  A(as  vii*  14,  it  18*75.  That  the 
iirft  Chriftian  martyr  expreifed  the  number  70,  which  is  the  fum 
of  the  names  in  the  original  regifter,  is  highly  probable.  In 
the  Greek  verfion  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20,  five  names  are  interpo-* 
lated  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  i-Cbron.  vii.  14— lO;    '  Ma- 

*  nafleh  has  fons  by  a  Syrian  concubine,  Machir;  and  Machir 

*  begat  Gilead.     The  jfons  of  Ephraim,  Manall'eh's  brother, 

*  Sutalaam  and  Taam;  and  the  fons  of  Sutalaam,  Edom.'  The 
pailage  in  i  Chron.  chap,  vii,  mentions  thefs  as  the  chiefs  of 
tileir  tribes,  in  a  fuhfcquent  period^  and  not  as  exiding  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt.  But  the  Alexandrian  tranf- 
htors,  not  a  whit  more  fkilful  than  Dr.  Geddes,  copied  from 
this  later  catalogue  thefe  five  names,  which  never  found  their 
way  into  the  Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20.  The  Dodor,  ia 
^is  inftance  too,  has  impofed  on  his  readers  an  egregious  de^ 
ceptioti,  while  he  adopted  the  blunders  of  the  Greek  interpreters 
in  preference  to  the  original.  The  fallacy  is  obvious.  Jofeph 
was  but  thirty  years  olgd  when  he  ftood  berore  Pharaoh.  In  the 
currency  of  that  year  he  married.  After  feven  plentiful  years, 
and  in  the  fecond  of  the  famine,  Jacob  and  his  fons,  &c.  went 
down  into  Egypt,  when  ManaiTeh's  age  could  not  exceed  nine^ 
or  Ephraim's  eight  years.  Yet,  accordbg  to  the  Greek  chro^ 
nology^  which  Dr.  Geddes  approves,  Manafleh  bad  one  Ton, 
Ephraim  two^  and  each  one  grandfon.  By  this  computation Jofepb, 
at  thirty-nine,  had  twice  become  a  great-grandfather,  though 
he  married  at  thirty.  Without  amitnute  attention  to  genealogy^ 
It  is,  in  many  cafes,  impo0ible  to  adjuft  the  hiftory  of  the 
Bibles  uid  here  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the,  abfurdity  wfaidi 
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mud  refult  from  chronological  arrangements  at  variance  wuU 
the  C'  urfe  of  nature.  How  then,  it  may  be  afked,  was  the  no- 
tation in  Ads  vii.  14,  changed  hum  70  to  75?  In  an  age  lub- 
fequcnt  to  the  apollohcal,  fome  fcj  ibe,  relying  on  the  authuritj 
of  the  Septuagint  Pentateuch,  and  jguorar»t  of  the  Hebrew,  in- 
ilead.of  corrc£ting  the  former  by  the  then  genuine  notation 
A&s  vii.  14,  corrupted  the  true  reading.  Not  infrequent  are  • 
the  examples  of  an  error  in  a  fingle  copy^  repeated  in  fubfequent 
tranfcripts,  multiplying  t  11  it  pervaded  all.  'Fhis  is  exfmpiihe4 
in  the  cafe  of  the  poitdiluvi  ni  Cainan,  likcwile  retained  by  Dr- 
Geddes.  The  name  was  fuii:  mterpolatcd  in  the  Greek  verfion 
of  Gen.  ii.  between  the  12th  and  13th  verfe  i  tiicnce  it  was 
transferred  ii.to  the  catal  >g;ue  of  Luke  iii.  36.  where  it  is  ftill 
extant  in  all  the  majHiicriplS)  with  Q&ly  one  e^ej^tiua^  and  ia 
all  the  verfions. 

IIL  With  refpe£^  to  the  utility  of  th^is  tranflation  the  EXodtor's 
primary  motive  for  engaging  in  fo  arduous  an  enterprife  was> 

*  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 

*  who  would  not  ufe  tbe  compion  national  verfion,  and  had  na 
^  alternative,  for  more*  than  a  century^  but  to  put  up  with  a 
^  barbarous  tranflation,  made  at  Rheims  and  Doway,  from  an 

*  incoire6t  copy  of  the  Latin  vulgate.'  Suppofmg  the  propriety 
of  furnifhing  Catholics  with  an  Knglifh  verfion  of  the  Bfthk,  hy  a 
Catholic  prteft,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  conditions  on  which 
this  work  is  oficred  to  the  public  do  not  promife  exSOofiYe  fkfc^ 
&lnefs.  Various  readings  and  critical  rentarks  are  not  profit^' 
able  for  the  far  greater  number  of  mankind,  the  illiterate  and 
the  poor.  They  can  neither  penifey  aor  affiMrd  Co  purchafe^  an 
Ejiglifli  Bible,  with  a  biblical  apparatus,  iMps  and  tsubies^  on 
a  fine  royal  paper,  and  a  new  elegant  type^  at  die  eicpei)^ 
nine  or  ten  guineas  in  boards. 

From  the  fpecimen  already  in  poflcflion  of  the  public,  our 
opinion  is,  that  a  more  rafh  or  Inexpert  hand  has  not  und«fw 
'taken  to  tranflate  the  £icsed  oracles  fince  the  date  of  the 
tuagint  verfion. 


Art.  X.    Letters     the  Mahhants  nf  tke  Twm  ami  hordfisif  af 
'  Newry.    By  John  PoUock^  Eh.     pp.  21 1.  &vo.  ilitcftedL 
(Price  not  mentiotted.)  P.  Byrne^  Grafton-Sfcreet,  DiMn* 

^T^HE  fol-bwing  e3rtra£l  is  as  well  calcalated,  perhaps,  as  mnf 
^   part  of  this  pamphlet  to  give  ouf  readers  fonte  idea  of  its 
tendency.   The  wxitec^s  ftyk  and  manner  aUb  m  here.  fiifiU 
^iently  marked:  .  . 

?  Bdieving 
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•  Believing  the  Jpirit  of  the  late  Dunganmn  convention  to  be  thit  ^ 
P^pulm'y  in  other  wor  h,  rrvolutionary  fpirttf  which  1  have  dcfcnbcdj 
oelieving  it  alfo  to  be  trie  Jpint  of  thoufands  ia  the  northern  pro- 
vince, of  I  know  not  how  many  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  not 
a  few  indeed  in  rhis  very  city  (Dublin),  the  centre  and  fource  of  every 
Ipecies  i>f  blumiii  uiuu  ,  believing  tliat  great  numbers  of  the  loweft  or- 
der ui  the  peaolc  iiave  outitripped  feme  of  their  teachcr:»  themfelves 
is  the  dear  do^rine  of  equality;  convinced  aUb,  that  this  fpirit  has 
imcher  acquired  than  loft  malbnancy  from  fometfaing  of  chaftifemeiit 

^  urbich  it  haS'Jacelf  received  ^oin  goveniment  and  the  tegiflarnre; 

*  and  that  the  mode  of  government  is  to  be  changed  from  thd  open^ 
boUying,  and  mad,  to  the  more  dangerous,  perhaps^  becanfe  more 
covert  ifpecies,  that  would  fap  what  it  comd  not  ^oxts^^^tnAf  ' 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  thefe  opinions^  and  that,  until 
this  dark  and  refllefs  fp'rit  is,  by  feme  means  or  other,  laidt  the 
country  can  krou'  neither  profperity  nor  peaci;,  I  think  it  neceflary 
thus  to  trace  and  pur(ue  its  underworkings,  and  to  expoie  them^  aa 
far  as  my  ability  goes,  to  the  light  of  day.' 

It  cannot  be  expelled  that  we  (hould  attempt  to  analyfe  this 
little  work ;  it  does  not  deferve,  indeed,  fuch  attention.  Yet 
we  approve  its  general  fentimenti  and  think  it  no  bad  fpecimen 

of  the  look  epiltolary  ftylc. 


Art*  XI.  The  Laws  reJpeSiing  the  ordinary  Prague  of  Impofi^ 
tton's  in  Money-levdin^^  and  the  buying  and  felling  of  pub!k  Offici$» 
&VO.  fta.  6d.  ftuched*    Clarke  and  Sou.   i^>adon,  1794* 

'T^HrS  colleftion  of  cafes  once  formed  a  part  of  a  periodical 
*  work)  which  has  been  fome  time  fince  difcontinucd.  We 
confider  it  as  a  ufeful  publication  \  but  it  is  not  a  fubje^  of  li* 
tejrary  criticifoi* 


Aet.  XII.  CQnfid&tattmt  w  the  StruHure  of  the  Houfe  of  Cm* 
nmn$s  and  en  the  Plans  ef  ParUamentary  Reform  agitated  at 
the  prefent  Day.  By  the  Ke%f*  Dm  Peacock^  M%A*  pp-  93* 
8vo.  25.  ftltched.   Debrett«   London,  1794. 

THE  RE  is  nothing  new  or  ftriking  in  the  *  Confiderations* 
before  us.    Whoever  has  read  De  Irolme  on  the  Bntifii 

Ccnftitution,  need  not  apply  to  this  writer  for  Jnftru6^ion  on 
the  fubjedt  of  '  a  well-regulated  ftatc  conlifting  of  king,  lords, 
*  and  commons  and  whoever  looks  into  the  daily  prints  would 
regret  the  labour  of  confulting  Mr.  Peacock  on  the  topics  of 
revcJutioiis  la  i  raace,  gr  a  parliamentary  reform  in  England. 

•   O  4  la 
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In  one  or  tmo  opinions,  indeed,  the  author  is  rather  finjralar* 
*  The  American  conftitution,*  he  airerts>  *  has  already  uewn 
^  (Irong  fy mptoms  of  internal  decay.'  We  have  obferved  na 
fuch  fymptoms.  To  inftance  other  difputable  aiiertions,  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  proper  limits. 


Akt.  XIIL  Tbi  Lmvs  refpt£ling  LandlonUy  TenantSf  ami 
Loslgmy  ^e.  pp.  Z2i*  8vo.  ftiiched.  Clarke  and  Son.^ 
London,  1794. 

OF  the  various  branches  which  compofe  tiiie  prefent  volu* 
minous  code  of  Engliih  laws,  no  one  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  mat  which  relates  to  landlords  and  te- 
nants. Yet  no  popular  treatife  on  this  fu  I  j  il  appears  to  have 
cxified  before  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us ;  the  pro* 
fefled  intention  of  which  is  to  convey  inftrudion  both  to  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  in  language  free  from  technical  phrafes* 
This  treatife  will  certainly  prove  a  moft  ufefitl'companion  to  the 
y9U9g  fraSiiiimur^  though  ddigned  chiefly  for  the  gemral  rHuftr. 
We  have  here  not  only  all  the  recent  decifions  concerning  land^ 
lords  and  tenants,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  notes  and  olblerva* 
tlons  inferted  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  plan  of  the 
conftitution  is  fliewn  in  the  tebit  ofcmtents ;  where  we  perceive 
the  fubjed  has  been  arranged  with  all  poifible  perfpicuity. 


Art.  XIV.  7bt  Duties  of  a  Saldiir  Ulvjiratcd  and  enforced^  in 
a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  ConiiLratiQn  of  the  Colours  of  the  5o- 
merjet  Light  Drag:ons^  on  JVednefdiy^  the  bth  oj  AuguJl^  ^/94» 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalcji^  Taunton,  By  the  Rev* 
John  Gardiner^  i:u}\.:L  of  the  above  Churchy  and  ReSfor  of 
BraHsj^rdy  //;  /  ;j  Coinit:  of  Derby,  pp.  37,  ^.co,  6d, 
Rivin^toas.    LonJua,  ^794* 

rpHK  (lifccrntng  eye,  Mr.  Gardiner  fays  in  an  advertifement, 
^  may  Ipy  our  defects  in  this  difcourfe,  on  an  attentive  perufal, 
which  efcape  obfervation  in  the  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  which 
fome  may  think,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  limes  labor  might  have 
corre61ed.  That  it  did  not  undergo  a  moft  rigorous  procefs  of 
this  kind,  to  render  it  more  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  rcfpcc^- 
ablc  charadcrs  wiio  dcfired  to  fee  it  in  print,  cannot  be  imputed 
to  indole iicc  or  prefumption.  The  fact  is,  he  obfcrves,  there 
IS  much  danger  and  perplexity  in  the  ufe  of  the  above  inftru- 
ment — and  often,  when  we  ht  down  with  anxiety  to  polifli  and 
reEne,  unlels  we  have  an  accurate  judgment  (which  it  is  not 
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the  good  fortune  of  every  one  to  poflefs,  much  left  to  exercifi^ 
on^  his  own  works),  we  on  in  removing,  as  we.tbinlc,  the 
rotighnefs  and  the  inequahdes  of  the  furface,  till  we  are  found 
length,  to  have  given  a  diftorted  or  irregular  ihape  to  the  fub^ 
fiance.  Rather'than  fiill  into  this  error,  in  attempting  to  reit-1 
der  periods  more  harmonious,  or  paflages  more  vigorous,  (faq 
author  determined  to  commit  his  difcourfe  to  the  pref<  neafijf 
verbatim  as  it  was  delivered.  To  his  adverttfement  he  fubjoins 
the  honourable  teftimony  of  thanks,  for  this  difcourfe,  from  the 
Earl  of  Poulet  and  the  officers  of  the  Somerfet  light  dra- 
goons, communicated  to  him,  in  their  name,  by  Lieutenant 
William  Roberts,  the  adjutant. 

The  text  or  motto  prefixed  to  this  difcourfe  is,  ^  In  the 
*  name  of  our  God  we  will  fet  up  our  banners.'  Hiiv  iug  vin- 
dicated the  lawfulnefs  as  well  as  expediency  of  war,  in  tcrtaia 
calls,  from  fcripture,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  he  takes  oc- 
cafion,  lit.  to  llicvv,  liiar,  in  fettrng  up  our  banner th-re  is  a 
God  to  whom  wc  ougiu  to  iipply  tor  :i;riftance.  2d]y.  io  point 
out  the  difpofitions  in  ouiiih  cs  tii.  i  <  ■j^n.t  to  accompany  this 
application  ,  and  then  to  conciadc  with  iome  reflexions  fuicable 
to  the  prefcnt  folemnity.  The  firli  cf  thsfe  heads  he  illuftrates 
from  common  and  popular  fubjedls.  Under  the  fecond  he  (hew?, 
froni  fcripture,  that  tb£  race  ts  not  to  the  fiuip^  nor  the  battle  t9 
the  Jirong^  but  that  it  is  God  who  decides  on  ihc  fuc  of  battles, 
as  is  ftrikingly  exemplified  by  the  vielory  obtained  by  David 
over  Goliah  :  yet  lie  teaches,  that  whatever  right  we  may  thinL 
to  have  to  look  up  to  the  divine  favour  and  protection,  we  muft 
not  expedl  miracles  to  be  operated  in  our  behalf,  or  the  regular 
laws  of  nature  to  be  interrupted.  Here,  as  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  comfort  and  prefervation  of  life,  our  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  are  to  be  called  into  exercife*.  He  proceeds  to 
ihew  the  connexion  between  a  proper  chfcharge  of  the  military 
duties,  and  thofe  of  morality  and  religion.  In  conciufion  he 
fays,  '  (hould  the  danger  threatened  ever  aftually  come  upon  usj 

*  and,  in  confequence,  fhould  thefe  br'nners,  now  unfurled  in  this 

*  lan6l:uary,  be  fet  up  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  let  me  entreat 

*  you  to  confider  them  as  fet  up  in  the  name  of  your  God  ;  let 

*  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  mind  the  intention  of  the  folemnity 

*  of  this  day;  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  your  commander  in  .ip- 

*  pointing  it.  Do  not  regard  it  as  a  fcene  of  gaudy  pagear.try, 
^  or  a  vain  and  pompous  ceremony,  calculated  to  flatter  and 
$  amufe  \  hut  as  a  religious  and  devout  adt,  by  which  you  come 


.  •  This  was  alfo  a  do^iine  of  pagan  theology.  The  gods  paid  no 
fegard  to  the  fupplications  of  the  flothful — hati  infcnfi^uf  Jtmt*^ 
Cmiiim*i  QrtUhM.  t9  the  CmJ^uoIwu  5ali.ust« 

*into 


tit  Gardiaef*/  Sitmm^ 

'  into  the  prcfcnce  of  Almighty  God,  and  folernnly  devote  your 

*  fouls  and  bodies  to  tiie  fervice  of  him  and  your  country, 

*  Then  the  fight  of  thcfc  bdnncrs  coimc5ted  with  this  idea,  will 
f  flimulatc  you  to  the  moii:  vigorous  exertions.    Should  you 

*  ever  fee  tht'm  in  danger,  you  will  perform  deeds  of  heroic 

*  Vcilour  in  their  defence ;  you  will  form  around  thrrii  an  im- 

*  penetrable  rampart  with  your  bc^dies,  and  never  fuiier  the  fa- 

*  cred  enfign  of  religion  :ind  pairiotifni  to  be  iiii.tchcd  from  you 
'  as  trophies  of  glory  tor  infidels  and  traitor?,  till  the  powers  of 

*  life  are  exhaufted,  tiii  the  finews  of  your  arms  are  loofened, 

*  and  the  lafl:  ibruggle^  for  all  fubluoary  advaiiuges^  is  at  as 

*  end.' 


The  (aered  name  of  religion  has  often  be6n  ufed  as  a  veil  for 
the  moft  flagitious  defigns  and  fanguinary  anions:  but  if  ever 
there  wa$  an  occafion  when  mortal  men  might  he  £itd  to  fight 
under  the  banners,  and  to  wield  the  fword  of.  God)  it  is:  the  pce<» 
fent }  for  although  Robefpierre  found  it  expedient  to  come  to  a 
lefolution  that  £ere  was  a  fupveme  being,  we  know  that  \pf 
the  fupreme  being  or  deity  the  French  philofofphecS)  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Convention  meant  nothing  more  than  nature^ 
or  overbearing)  though  undefigning  power,  fete,  or  phyfical 
neceffity.  T£?ir  principles  were  athciftical,  their' plans  unprin* 
i:ipkd)  the  execution  of  their  deitgns  brutal,  bloody,  and  iafermilb 
This. is  a  . very  good  fermoni  as  latiooal  as  orthodoxy  coidd 
poffibly  admit,  well  compofed,  and  well  adapted  to  the  occafion 
«Ki  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  apo  logy  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  for  not  applying  the  fi^ 
but  pub^ing  his  difcourle  nearly  wriyvf/;*  as  it  was  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  we  highly  approve.  It  difplays  jud  tafte,  and 
a  manly  freedom  of  thought.  It  is,  in  reality,  little  matter  what 
a  man*s  ftyle  and  manner  be,  provided  it  be  original  and  iii-  - 
affe<5led,  pure  (that  is  to  fay,  genuine  £ngli(h  unadulterated  by 
novel  phraseology  and  foreign  idiom),  and  perfeftly  grammatical. 
A  free  and  copious  ufe  of  language  is  a  proof  of  bold  and  in- 
ventive genius.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  an  author  can  difplay  his 
own  charadler,  his  peculiar  turn  and  mode  of  thirikingj  and 
touch  the  precife  idea,  paffion,  and  emotion  in  q  uell  ion,  and 
neither  more  nor  lefs.  Men,  if  they  would  write  wjth  proper 
freedom  and  energy  (which  they  would  in  general  do  if  they 
would  caft  ofFall  fetters,  and  move  according  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  fcntiments),  would  have  different  ftyles  as  they  have 
different  gaits  and  ftatures,  I'his  lubjedi  is  illuftrated  at  fomc 
length  in  a  critical  and  biographical  preface  preU^cd  to  Cua- 
nuil'haiii's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain. 

Art* 
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P^'mlej'i  Charge.  \  aif 
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A^T.  aV".    a  Q)arge  gtvin  at  the  Fifitathtt  of  th  Jrehdeawtiy 

rf  Sakp^  in  the  Dioeefe  ef  Herefird^  in  tie  Tear  1794.  i^jr 

joftph  PiymUyy  M*  A,  JStrchdeae$n*    pp.  %i,  410*  Shrewf- 

blury  priAled)  a|ld  fold  by  Eddowcs^  Longmao,  Londoo* 

MR.  Plymky,  in  this  charge,  conHders  fome  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  public  difpofition  that  are  formed  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  times.  He  entreats  his  auuiencc  to  jain 
him  in  confidering  whether  there  are  not,  in  the  times,  cir- 
cumllances  leading  to  religious  impreirionsf  and  wjierhci  what 
may  be  called  the  exigciiLi  s  of  the  times,  can  be  aniwered  but 
by  the  cxtenfioii  of  luch  imprcffions  '  One  genera!  fad}/  he 
obiervcs,  '  ih.ncls  clear  und  indifputable,  thnt  philofophv,  un- 
fupportcd  by  divi]^<j  tru:h,  has  cftcctL'ii,  aiul  does  ftill  threaten 
to  effe(5},  evil  to  maiiLii.d  i  and  that  irom  hence  thold  who 
fought  not  God's  altars  in  the  heyday  oi  their  profperity ;  thai 
thoJe  who  were  become  indifferent  to  religion,  or  difcoun* 
tenanced  its  ritual ;  that  thofe  who  were  too  fliort-fighted  to 
fee  the  necefTity  of  iaith  in  the  profpecSl  of  futurity,  are  willing 
to  fhelter  under  her  banners  from  the  apprchcnfion  of  worldly 
harm.  If  then  there  is  in  this  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
that  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  alarm  it  ha<;  extended 
within  thefe  realms;  if  the  negligent  and  the  Icornfui  are 
driven  to  the  church;  if  the  fuperilitious  attend  with  increafed 
rtfpect,  and  the  felfifti  and  the  worldling  approach  her  with 
awe  ;  let  it  be  feen  that  decency  and  order  reign  at  leait  there; 
or  if  complacency  at  the  public  voice,  foftering  with  a  fonder 
tone  the  name  of  religion,  has  cauicd  me  to  attribute  too  wide 
a  converfion  ;  yet,  if  the  matters  in  agitation  around  us  are 
but  calculated  to  point  the  word  of  truth,  it  is  argiiniei.t  and 
encouragement  to  us  to  preach  it,  if  poffible,  with  a  purer 
energy.' — The  neccfTary  ftep,  he  thinks,  to  political  refor- 
mation, wherever  it  may  be  wanting,  is  the  perfe(51ing  of  reli- 
gious principles  among  thofe  who  form  the  body  politic  :  then 
each  party,  'a'5tii\g  upon  their  firfl  balls,  julfice,  would  generally 
meet  -at  the  lame  ipot,  or  the  ubioquities  of  the  underftanding. 
Habere  there  were  none  in  the  hc^irt,  would  cafily  be  fet  right. 
And  whether  the  progrefs  of  truth  is  to  be  commenfurate  with 
fuch  a  purpofe  in  time;  or  whether  the  extenfions  of  its  feminal 
principle  will  only  bt  ar  full  fruit  in  eternity;  the  attempted  ap* 
proximation  of  k  i&  the  only  ceitaia  means  of  geaeial  and  irnti* 
vidual  wel^M. 
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ii#  A  fritndly  dddrtjs  to  the  Rtformrs  »f  England* 

It  is  no  doubt  philofophy,  or  (ciencc  « falfelf  fo  called/  that 
Archdeacon  arraigns;  for  true  phi!  ofophy,  by  difphying  a  thou- 
^nd  myfteries  for  one  difcovcry,  produces  modefty,  and  prepares 
Ae  mind  for  the  belief  of  many  things  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. 1  his  reverend  gentleman  writes  fenfibly;  but  he  is  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  compofition.  The  firft  eight  pages,  being 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  are  taken  up  in  declarations 
of  what  he  is  not  to  do— 'Without — without — without- — a  Idiig 
ftring  of  u'lthiuts  connecting  different  Iciictuces  in  long  and 
confufed  periods.  Ho  is  frequently  deficient  even  in  grammar, 
ForexamplL-      Ileiicc  ir  is  lU'CclT.iry  tjr.it  .irguments  i^re'  [bej 

•  truc^  as  well  as  that  there  n  verity  m  tho  opinion  iifelf.*  The 
fentence  fliouUl  have  lun  thus:  '  H  ncc  it  is  ncccilary  that  ar- 

•  guments  be  jull,      well  as  tliat  there  be  verity  in  the  opinion 

•  itfelf,*  p.  17. — VVh:!ttver  Mr.  Plymley  may  think  of  philuib- 
phy,  fome  acciu.iintaat  e  with  pn.Iology  is  indtlpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  to  him  who  would  inilrud  and  perfuade  by  means  of  the 
pen. 


A&T.  XVI.    J  friendly  Ailrefs  to  the  Rifirmers  of  Engknd: 
pp.  2S.  8vo.   Kvans.   London^  1794* 

npHE  nature  sind  fcope  of  thl^*  addrefs  are  well  fet  forth  in  the 
following  extra£t  from  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Prefs,  interted  in  the  title-page  by  way  of  a  motto : 

*  The  rca!  danger  to  every  free  [i^'^\'  'rnment  Is  lefs  from  its  ene- 
mies than  from  itfelf.  Should  it  reli  i  ilie  moft  temperate  reforms, 
and  maintain  its  abiilcs  with  obllinacy,  imputing  complaints  10  fac- 
tion, calumniating  its  friend-:,  and  f.nilmg  on  its  fiallerersj  ihould 
it  encourage  informers,  and  ijuld  out  rewards  to  treachery,  turning 
every  man  into  a  fjpy,  and  every  neighbourhood  into  the  feat  of  an  in- 
quifition;  let  it  not  hope  it  can  long  conceal  its  tyranny  under  thf  maik 
of  freedom.  Thele  are  the  avenues  through  which  defpotifai  moft 
'  enter ;  thefe  are  the  arts  at  which  integrity  fickens«  and  freedom  turni 
^e/  t 

Our  author  condemn^  as  highly  inhuman  and  impolitic,  every 
idea  of  a  reformation  that  aflbciates  itfelf  with  public  commo* 
tion»  And  he  looks  up  with  horror  to  thofe  ftrivings  and  de- 
vices of  the  people,  which  muft  and  will  be  the  fure  refult  of 
appeals  made  rather  to  the  paffions  than  the  underftandings  of 
men.  If  gentlemen,  fays  he  in^conclufion,  you  would  Serve 
your  country  in  a  fubflantial  manner,  break  not  that  chain  by 
which  happine&  and  proiperity  have  beea  hitherto  bouod  to  her. 

Crufli 
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The  Sport/man  s  and  Gameheptr' s  Peckit-Bock,  %%% 

Crufli  the  tnfolent  reptiles  that  prey  upon  die  vitals  of  her  coo* 
ititution,  hut  fpare  the  conilittttion  itfelf« 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  judiciou*;  friend  to  regulated 
liberty    and  his  admonitions  are  found  and  feafonable» 


Art*'  XVIL  The  Sport/man's  and  Gamekieper*s  Pocket  Bodti 
^r,  a  Cmprehenfwe  and  familiar  Treatip  on  the  Game  Laws* 
•  €kmprtfingy  amongji  other  Matters^  all  the  Statujtis  and  Refrlu^ 
titms  rf the  Courts  relating  to  Hares^  Rahhits^  Gnufe^  tifl^  ani 
9ther  Game.  Together  with  fame  .general  and  particular  Re^ 
marks  tending  to  explain  their  Import^  and  facilitate  their  CM^- 
Jlru&ion.  To  which  are  olfo  added^  the  Mw  recovering  Pg^ 
nalties  under  the  Qamt  Lavos^  the  Law  concerning  Trejpajs  im 
the  Purfuit  of  Game^  and  the  general  Law  relating  to  jDojgSm 
pp.  60.  i2mo.  is.6d.   Clarke.  London,  1794* 

AT  the  firft  diftribution  of  things  (fays  the  editor  of  this  coU 
legion),  as  mentioned  in  ue  facred  writings,  the  alU 
bountiful  Creator  cave  to  man  *  dominion  over  the  fifli  of  the 

<  lea^  over  the  iowi  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 

<  moveth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.*  This  being  a  general 
and  unqualified  donation,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  primt« 
tive  ages  of  the  world,  every  one  took  from  the  common  ftodc^ 
without  control  or  reftraint,  whatever  his  wants  or  inclinadoa 
led  him  to  deiire.  But  when  men  began  to  increafe  in  number 
and  connexions,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  fociety  gave  rife  to 
complicated  interefts,  this  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of 
individuals  was  found  to  be  no  longer  practicable,  confiftently 
with  the  wants  and  interefts  of  the  whole.  The  good  order  cif 
civil  government  was  conftantly  diftra^ed  by  the  turbulent  con- 
tentions of  various  perfons  driving  for  the  polTeifion  of  the  fiune 
thing.  It  became  nece^ry,  therefore,  to  fix  upon  fome  certain 
and  permanent  rules  for  the  acquilirion  and  enjoyment  of  the 
products  of  nature,  that  no  one  might  encroach  upon  what  had 
previoufly  been  acquired  by  another.  This,  in  refpe£l  of  the 
occupation  and  ufe  of  the  (oil  itfelf,  and  of  other  permanent  and 
ftationary  objects,  vnt  eafily  effected ;  but  as  it  may  readily  be 
perceived  there  ftill  remained  many  things  which,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  acquifition.  and  the  uncertainty  of  pofleffion  u^hea 
gained,  muft  ftill  remain  in  common — fuch  as,  for  inftance,  all 
aiiuiials  fcrd:  natura^  amongfl:  which  are  hares,  rabbits,  phea- 
iknts,  partridges,  &c. :  thefe,  therefore,  long  continued,  ashy 
(bepno^ary  Uvvs  of  nature,  to  be  the  property  of  him  who  could 
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iiTft  take  tbent.   But  we  oUerve,  at  this  day,  that  many  ami- 
mals  of  the  above  defciiption  are  no  longer  reckoned  mmongft 
the  common  property  <Qf  inankindy  Mid  ^e  right  of  the  firft 
4akfr;  bur  by  the  municipal  laws,  of  England^  and  many  other  j 
nation^  are  deemed  to  be  appropriated  property  belonging  ex-  { 
dufively  to  perfons  of  a  particular  defcription,  who,  and  who  ' 
•nly,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  hwiting  or  defht^ying  then. 
On  what  principles,  thefe  la\»S'are  fiiunded|  how  far  they  ex- 
tend, and  to  what  objeds,  in  particular,  are  the  fubjed  of  the 
prefcnc  treatife. 

With' regard  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  preient  prohibi- 
tions in  refpedfc  of  the  taking  and  killing  tbofe  animals  which 
are  known  by  the  denomination  of  game,  it  wiji  be  found,  fays 
our  editof)  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Sir  William  Black- 
fione,  ^  that  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 
^  time,  and  by  the  iame  pcllcy,  as  gave  birth  to  the  fcedal  fyf«* 
^  tern  of  tenures.  When  the  leaders  of  the  northern  ravagers 
^  of  Europe,  in  the  third  century,  came  to  fetde  the  economy 

*  of  a  vanquiihed  country,  their  policy  led  them  to  keep  the 
rufiidy  or  natives,  in  as  low  a  condition  as  poffible;  and  efpc-  i 

*  cially  to  prohibit  them  the  ufe  of  arras.    Nothing  could  do 

*  this. more  elFe£tually  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fport- 

*  ing ;  this  right,  therefore,  was  refervcd  to  thcmlllves,  and 

*  th  ife  on  whom  they  chofe  to  beftow  it  j  which  were  only  the 

*  capital  fe':d:i.criey,  or  greater  barons.    And  accordingly  wc  ; 

*  find,  in  the  feud  il  conftitutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  prohi- 

*  bicin;^  the  ruftici  in  general  from  carrying  arins,  and  alio 

*  prolVnbing  the  ufe  of  nets,  inarei,  or  other  engines  fur  dc- 

*  ilruyiiig  the  game.' 


Our  editor  is  as  full  in  his  inquiries  as  is  neccflary,  without 
rendering  his  tieatift^  o  bulky  to  anfwcr  the  purpofe  of  a 
pocket- companion,  for  the  fportfman.  In  the  game  laws,  more 
than  any  others,  the  hand  of  power  is  vidbJe,  Perhaps  it  would 
be  treafon  to  fay  tiiey  are  unjuft.  They  are  odiaus»  and  to  the 
people  humiliating. 


Art.  XVIII.  The  foUtary  Frenchman  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Thames^  to  a  Friend  in  Switzerland:  a  Ptem,  Tranflated  kf 
the  Rev,  J^bn  Gregg*  pp»  48^  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Debrett  Loiw 
don,  1794. 

'T^ HIS  little  work,  fays  the  author,  <  has  been  hurried  in  the 
r   ^  performance,  in  the  midd  of  profeiliofial  occupations, 
f  |Uid  tile  feafuii  of  winter,  inclement  tp  poetic  thought.  Bu| 

*  authors^ 
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*  authors,  as  well  as  feamen,  have  dieir  wind  and  weather ;  and 

*  I  ^jiicd  again  fome  weeks  for  convoy,  expefting  to  go  out 
with  an  admiral  in  poetry ;  though  now  I  (ail  almoft  alone, 

<  for  fear  of  lofing  the  market.    Wherefore,  good  judges  iri 

*  poetical  cargoes  may  good-naturedly  overlook  fome  bad  ftufF; 

*  and  if  every  thought  wont  do  to  pleafe  every  cuftomer— for 

*  thefe  are  times  to  have  things  of  ftrong  texture  and  lubft.  nce 
«  —-then  pray,  Madam,  paufing  with  great  refpe6^ — pray,  Ma- 

*  dam,  what  do  you  think  of  the  type?   Sir,  what  do  you  think 

*  of  the  nnper  now?— The  tullowin^;  work  is  made  up  entirely 

*  for  the  times  ;  fo  cheap  the  piirchafe,  people  might  make  ir, 

*  were  it  only  to  iay  with  moic  judgment  afterward,  they  did 

<  not  like  it.    With  refpe^t  to  the  fentiments  contained,  I  take 

*  them  for  truth,  which  even  the  coniiiion  people,  as  they  are 

*  vulgarly  called,  profef^  to  be  fo  monflrous  fond  of,'  &c,—- This 
is  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Gregg's  piofaic  %le,  as  the  following 
}iaes  are  of  his  poetical ; 

'  When  our  mat  empire  tumbling  to  the  ground^ 

With  dreadfal  crafli  alarmed  the  naaoos  round; 

When  fa£lious  fenate^  and  unruly  mob, 

Jn  name  of  liberty  began  to  rob. 

To  break  the  fceptre,  fcorn  all  facred  things* 

Into  a  dungeon  throw  the  bed:  of  kings  ■ 

—At  this  fad  profpeit,  Alcime,  1  coiifcfs 

My  heart  with  forrow  rent,  my  keen  dillrcfs; 

Foic'd  to  view  exile  as  a  kind  relief. 

So  low  reduc'd,  I  pour  'd  a  iluod  of  grief,* 

Again,  in  another  place: 

*  No  longer  altars  an  afylum  give. 

No  piety  nor  modefty  can  live ; 

In  churches  fcenes  moA  barbarous  fiiock  the  eye, 

Under  the  la(h  the  pureft  veftals  die ; 

The  paYement  reddens  with  the  facred  gore. 

And  pricds  their  lives  emit  from  every  pore; 

No  age  ref^&ed,  charader  or  (late, 

Huge  bleeding  mounts  of  ilain  accumulate/ 


Mn  Gregg  informs  u^,  that  his  poetical  labours  have  beeip 
ifewarded  by  the  liberality  of  numerous  fubfcribers.  The  ge- 
neral complaint,  that  genius,  in  thefe  iron  times,  pafles  umcr 
Urarded^  undoubtedly  admiu  of  foine  exceptions  1 1 
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Akt.  XIX.    The  Labyrinths 'of  Life-y  a  Novel    By  thi  AutlMi 
§f  Excfffeue  SenfihiUty^  and  Fatal  Follies,    In  Pour  FoiumH* 

jpp.  942.  lamo.   <B.obuiibiis.   Londooi  1793. 

THIS  plcafing  and  moral  novel,  calculated  to  ihew,  tfafttt 
amidii  all  th:;  iluduations  of  human  affairs,  there  is,  fooner 
or  later>  a  reward  for  patient  and  perfevering  probity  and  ho« 
Bourt  ibould  have  been  more  fully  noticed  in  this  literary  jour- 
Aal  lon^  ago.  That  it  was  not,  is  owing  to  accidental  ca,\iSn^ 
which  It  is  unneceHary  here  to  explain.  Like  the  other  com- 
polUions  of  its  author,  it  ihevvs  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
gay  and  what  is  called  faOiionable  life,  good  fenfe,  and  juft  and 
pradlcal  obfervation*  The  dedication,  to  the  Duchefs  of 
Leeds,  diijplays  an  ingenious,  as  well  as  juft  turn  of  tbinkii^i 
9nd  alio  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  literature : 

*  Though  the  pradice  of  dedicating  books  to  diftinguifhed  cha- 
raf^ers  has,  like  oiher  tilings,  been  perverted,  in  Ibme  inftances,  to 
law  purpofes,  yet  in  its  origin  it  Wiis  ncitlicr  unnatural  nor  unufcful, 
l  iic  aij dent  writers,  from  whom  the  practice  of  dcdicauon  is  de- 
itvedy  were'wont  to  addrefs  their  compoiitions,  in  the  outfet,  to  fomc 
jcefpe^sd  friend^  whom  they  kept  in  thdir  eye  throughout  the  pro- 
of  the  work ;  from  whence  there  was  derived  a  twofold  advan- 
tage* The  aothor  was  animated  with  the  idea  that  at  leaft  one  good 
judgCf  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  pleafe«  would  read  what  he  wrote; 
and,  in  writing,  the  fam(?  idea  operated  as  a  monitor^  that  no  fenlN 
xnetit  or  expreflion  Giould  be  fufFcrcd  to  efcape  the  pen  of  the  author* 
that  the  j  jdg-Ticnt,  t!ie  tafle,  or  the  virtue,  of  the  party  addrefled 
in'ght  be  rc.idy  to  condemn.  It  is  on  thefe  principles  that  I  havi? 
prclumed  to  addrefs  to  your  Grace  *  The  Labyrinths  of  Life;'  in- 
tended to  ftievv,  that,  amidft  all  the  fluduations  of  human  affairs, 
however  furprifing,  there  is,  fooner  or  later,  a  reward  for  patient  aad 
perfevering  probity  and  honour/ 

The  fable  or  ftory  of  the  piece  ts  as  follows :  Theodore  Ne« 
irtlle  arrives  at  Harewood  Grove,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Vernon,  whofe 
fon  had  been  his  fchool-fellow  and  college  companion^  and 
Inhere  he  had  frequently  palled  his  time  during  his  different  re» 
cefies  from  his  ftudies*  Mr.  Vernon  had  two  daughters.  With 
idle  eldeft  Theodore  is  in  love,  and  is  equally  regarded  by  ^ 
ygiu  g  lady.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  each  others  umti« 
menta ;  the  difclofure  of  which  is  ftudioully  avoided  on  the  part 
of  Neville  from  motives  of  delicacy ;  he  beine  ignorant  to 
whom  he  owes  his  birth,  though  generally  confidered  to  be  tbo 
nephew  of  Mr.  Raymond,  a  rich  merchant,  at  whofe  boufe  he 
was  left  with  this  reque(^,  that  he  might  be  educated  as  a  geiu 
tkman  \  and  with  the  intimation^  that  there  might  come  a  time 
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When  he  n&lght  do  honour  to  his  generofity.  Inclofed  in  this 
letter  was  a  bsuik  note  to  the  amount  of  one  thoufand 
pounds.  From  the  receipt  of  this  letter  they  never  heard  more  i 
but  Mr..  Raymond's  kindnefs  had  ever  fince  {applied  the  place  of 
a  parent  j  and  the  prefent  occafion,  when  his  ignorance  of  bis 
birth  left  him  without  any  j  jft  pretenfions  to  an  alliance  with 
the  ancient  family  of  die  Vernons,  was  the  firft  time  that  he  had 
ever  felt  his  lof$.  At  this  crifis  Mr.  Raymond  propofes  the 
army-  to  Neville.  About  accepting  this  he  hefitates,  in  the  feat 
that>  in  his  abfence,  feme  one,  with  fairer  profpeds,  might 
carry  off  the  lady.  His  decifion  is  accelerated  by  Mr*  Vernon^s 
propofing  Sir  James  de  Grey  to  his  daughter.  Neville^  the  in- 
flant  he  hears  this^  in  deipair  accepts  the  commiffion  ofieied 
him  i  which,  coming  toihe  knowledge  of  Laura,  (he  cbnftrues 
into  a  total  difregard  of  her,  as  he  did  not  confult  her  on  the 
fubjcifl,  and  confents  to  her  fother^s  wifhes  to  become  the  wtfo 
of  Sir  James*  Soon  after  this  the  lovers  come  to  an  explana- 
tion. Convinced  thac  they  have  rendered  each  other  wretched^ 
they  refolveon  an  appeal  to  the  father,  which  the  lady  takes 
upon  herfelf.  She  fails  in  her  appeal  to  Mr.  Vernon,  whofe 
word  is  already  given ;  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Neville,  re- 
proaching htm  tor  the  ill  return  he  has  made  to  his  kindnefs  } 
and  alfo  tells  him,  thac  his  alliance  would  inflict  a  mark  of  dif- 
grace  on  his  family,  which  determines  him  to  leave  the  Grove, 
Laura  Vernon,  very  foon  after,  becomes  Lady  de  Grey.  In  the 
fame  neighbourhood  re  fide  the  family  of  Lady  Wentworth,  who 
has  aUo  two  daughters;  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Sir  William 
Jcrfcy,  a  u;ay,  good-natured,  diiTipated  man  oi  trillion.  He 
marries  Mils  Jemima  We  [it  worth,  with  a  gi^ai  appearance  ot 
affedlion  on  his  part,  and  a  fincerc  one  on  her's.  After  living 
with  her  for  two  years  in  harmony,  he  returns  to  his  ufual  \  a- 
riability  of  character,  while  his  lady  afTumes  that  of  a  ferious» 
prudent,  and  amiable  wife.  This  charadler  of  Lady  Jerfey,  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  gay  unmarried  woman,  gives  him  a 
diftafte  of  home.  He  plans  a  vifit  to  Brighton,  in  company 
with  Charles  Vernon,  vvhilft  his  lady  pays  a  vifit  to  her  mother, 
Lady  Wentworth,  at  Harewood  Ha  l  j  at  which  place  and  time 
Laura  Vernon  is  firft  introduced  to  Sir  James  de  Grey.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jerfey  and  young  Vernon  go  to  Brighton,  and  enter  into 
the  diverfions  of  the  place,  where  he  fees  Lady  Sufaii  Strange- 
ways,  to  whom  he  was  once  on  the  point  of  being  united,  a 
volatile  and  diflblute  chara<5ter  lilce  himfelf.  She  conceives  a 
defire  to  ellrange  the  affections  of  Sir  "^Villiani  from  Lady  Jer- 
fey, in  which  fiie  fucceeds,  and  adlually  goes  off  with  him  to 
Paris,  in  company  with  her  fifter.  Charles  Vernon  returns 
home  to  be  preicnt  at  the  marriage  of  his  ilfter*  Neville 
BNO.  miv.  TOL,  XXIV,  SIFT,  1794.         '  pr<>C€edi 
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proceeds  to  join  his  regiment,  abc  ut.'to  embark  for  foreign  ttt^ 
vice.    Immediately  <ni  the  clay  of  their  marriage,  Sir  James 
carries  his  laJy  and  her  fifter,  accompanied  by  Lady  Anne 
Wcftbury,  a  lively  young  widow,  to  his  feit  at  Truro  Pointt  in 
Cornwall.    On  their  arrivjil  at  this  place,  which  overhaDgs  the 
f«a,  a  thunder-Aorra,  accompanied  by  dreadful  lightning,  pre- 
i'cnts  to  them  a  vetiel  in  danger,  and  the  fight  overwhelms  them 
with  !i orrery  infomuch  as  to  induce  Sir  James,  at  the  reqiiefl 
of  his  bi  ide,  to  go  to  offer  afTiflance,  in  doing  which  he  lefes 
his  life.    1  he  people  brought  on  ihore  from  the  wreck  are  con- 
dudted  to.  Sir  James's  houfe.    Amongft  thefe  Grangers  there  ifr 
one  who  caufes  extreme  grief  and  confufion  \  this  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Neville,  who  leaves  the  houfe  as  foon  as  he  is  in- 
formed  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  again  embarks  with  his  regi- 
ment.   Lady  Anne  Weflbury  flays  with  Lady  de  Grey  until 
file  'returns  to  a  feat  beloi  gii  g  to  Sir  James  near  her  father's* 
Lady  Anne  relates  their  adventures  to  Lady  Madelina  Mor- 
timer, a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mortimer,  who  in  return 
fends  her  an  account  of  a  citizen^s  family,  of  the  name  of  An- 
deifon,  who  are  attached  to  them,  and  who  imitate  them  in 
every  thing,  merely  becaufe  they  are  people  of  faihion.  Lady 
Jertcy  r.t  Icr.gth  becomes  acquainted  with  the  infidelity  of  her 
hufoand,  and  her  weak  and  delicate  fpirits-fink  under  this  un» 
inerited  drfertion.    Lady  Arne  Weilbury  fuggeds  an  innocent 
ftratagcm  to  recall  Sir  William's  afFeftipn,  which  Lady  Jerfcy, 
after  every  remonftrance,  fails,  adopts,  and  is  at  lengtih  fuc- 
cefsful.    Neville,  after  encountering  innumerable  difficulties 
abroad,  and  performing  fome  fignal  fervice^,  at  length  finds  his 
lather,  and  returns  with  him  to  England  \  and,  with  the  coo« 
ient  of  old  Vernon,  marries  Lady  de  Grey* 

Sqch  is  the  plan :  the  following  extra^s  will  ferve  as  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  execution  of  this  intereding  novel,  which  is  a  good 
deal  above  the  common  rate  of  that  fpecies  of  compoiltiou ; 

^  *  *  Lady  Jemima  Jerfey  u  S.'r  William 'Jerfey. 

'  '  IT  is  with  unfpcakable  concern  tb.at  I  take  up  the  pen  to  wntc 
cn  a  fubjcct  which  I  had  deiermined  to  l.  cl:  fcr  ever  in  my  own 
brealK  The  prefent  moirent  requires  that  I  (l.ould  wave  that  deicr- 
jTiinaiioii.  Aj>  tuc  peace  c-i  a  L'du-.cd  parcut  is  di  ilake,  iny  own  is 
a  icccndary.  object.  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  affeciion  you  once 
entertained  for  me,  to  point  out  in  what  I  have  been  unfortiroace 
enough  to  difpleafe ;  I  am  not  confcious  of  the  caufe,  though  I  fe- 
Ve^ciy  feel  the  effeA.  Surely  you  once  ilattered  me  with  faying*  I 
pcfl'eiTed' too  man/ amiable  qualities  ever  to  loofe  the  heart  I  bad 
enfce  conqiJt'  ed.  Th:it  1  w  is  cnce  in  pofTeiTion  of  yours,  two  year* 
foeni  tn  perftdl  liappincfs  convinced  me;  and  the  tenr  that  falls  on 
liie  paper  as  1  write^  u  by  the  remembrance  that  thoiie  hoo;s  are  fled. 
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ia^'l  tSat  each  fucceeding  one  now  pafTcs  in  drcndfal  cnntrafl.  Your 
time  IS  fpent  abroad,  amongft  a  fet  oF  men  who  will,  in  time,  lay 
the:  foundation  of  ctrrtain  mift-ry  to  us  both.  I  know  i:  :s  not  the 
duty  of  a  wife  to  arraign  the  condu(^\  of  her  hufband ;  pardon  me; 
then,  for  doing  fo,  and  fay  that  i  lliall  hold  that  place  in  ^our  affec- 
tions of  which  I  am  fo  emulous.  Were  my  mother  to  know  the  fe- 
vere  pangs  her  Jemima  foffcrs*  ihe>  I  fure,  woold  not  furvive 
the  difcovery;  and  I  am  not  hypocrite  .enough  tb  conceal  my  mifery 
from  the  fearching  eye  of  an  inddlgcnt  parent ;  nor  could  I  fay  a  word 
that  refte&ed  on  the  condtt£l  of  a  beloVed  hiilband.  Let  me,  there- 
iPore,  entreat  yon  to  fay  what  is  dtfagreeable  to  you,  that  I  may^'in- 
Hantly  remove  it.  This  done,  to  vifit  Hare#ood  in  yonr  fociety^ 
will  be  attended  with  redoubled  pleafure  to 

*  Your  affeftionatc 

*  J&MIMA  JERSEY.* 

M  Sir  Wiiliam  Jerfey  to  Latjf  Jemima  Jerfey; 

•  I  never  was  more  adoniihed  than  at  the  receipt  of  your  curious 
cpidle.  Perhaps  you  will  be  offended  when  i  tell  you  1  adlually. 
laughed  at  it.  I  real iy  cannot  fay  a  ferious.  word  in  anfwerj  only 
that  you  are  too  good  a  wife  Ibr  me.  I  belike  I  miill  take  a  little 
of  your  'gravity,  and  you  a  little  of  liiy  gaiety.  The  air  of  Hare* 
wood  will  a6l  as  a  reilorative  to  your- health  and  fpirib«  I  think  yoti 
are  a  little  nervous.  Yod  (hould  go  more  abroad  :  evety  fociety  I  ani 
thrown  into  inqntre  after  your  health*  I  am  obliged  to  make  fome 
head^ach  excufe  or  other ;  but  fince  you  begin  to  groVv  oot  of  hu- 
mour with  me,  you  (hali  in  future  fib  for  yourfelf.  I  have  made  a 
party  for  you  this  evening  at  the  opera,  and  yoU  mvtSti  if  not  better, 
engaged j  attend  me  thitliert 

*  Yours  wholly, 

«  WILLIAM  jEMEYi* ' 

»  A>  Willidm  Jerfey  to  Edmund  Lafcelfes; 

Caf^le,  Erighton. 

•FOR  ^.^nvcn's  f:i!:e  let  the  Inclofed  be  fcnt  directly  lo  I'ortman 
Square  !  1  hope  no  bufy  body  has  been  writing  to  L^dy  Jerfey  that 
J  am  at  this  place.  Her  laft  letter  •  was  wriucn  in  a  manner  which 
fervcs  to  awaken  fufpicion  in  me.  Do  you  know,  Edmund,  that  fhe 
threatened  me  with  a  jaunt  to  Brighton,  if  I  did  not  come  direflly  to 
Lcr.  This  is  being  uiidcr  petticoat  government  with  a  vengeance; 
1  his  won't  do,  my  lady  !  you  Uittft  ftay  where  yoU  arc,  and  I  will 
ftay  where  I  an&,  until  I  pleafe  to  return.  HoweVer,  {he  ttluil  sol 
come  bc^,  that  is  very  certain ;  for  I  am  iu  the  moll  .delightful  fo- 
ciety, from  which  it  will  be  vaftly  difficult  for  me  to  be  extricated* 

•  A  different  one  from  that  here  exira^lcd; 
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becaufe  I  do  not  by  any  means  wiili  ir.  Lidy  Sufan,  my  toy,  Iote» 
me,  and  will,  I  believe,  at  my  earncil  foUcitatipR,  elope  wiih  me. 
Doo't  fay  t  word.  She  19  aU  life  and  foul ;  juft  what  Jemima  was  ; 
and  not  what  Jemima  is-^my  wife.  I  dare  fay  my  affedlion  for  Lady 
Safiyi  yfiSi  not  laft  for  life;  and  then,  yon  know,  I  lhall  be  a  re« 
formed  rake ;  a  charafter  chat  is  always  (aid  to  make  tbe  beft  hoilMmd* 
Good  or  bad  afterwards,  I  muil  enjoy  the  prefent  moment.  Lady 
bn&n  is  To  confoundedly  jealous  of  Lady  Jerfey»  that  1  hardly  dare 
SItntion  her  name  in  her  prefence.  Women  are  fools !  they  do  not 
know  their  own  intereflrs;  thev  jliould  not  gethuibands  in  fucli  hafte; 
it  is  lovers  t'le r  want.  Nothing  is  fo  ridiculous,  in  the  prefent  days« 
a«  a  fellow  in  love  witl^lus  own  wile/  ■ 

The  fcricus  air  that  pervades  this  interefting  nqvcl  is  now 
an  J  then  rtlicvcd  by  the  if^troLiuctiori  of  a  famny  of  wealthy 
citizciif,  very  harn^lcls  and  well-meaning  kind  of  people, 
whole  greatcfi:  ioihle  is  an  extreme  dclirc  to  become  r.cqualnted, 
aad  to  imitate,  which  they  do,  m  a  very  awkward  manner,  the 
ways  of  the  great.  This  is  very  common  with  honeft  fhop- 
keepers,  retired  from  bulincfs  i  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  natural; 
for  what  figniBes  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  if  it  do  not,  in' 
fome  fhane  or  other,  place  its  owner  on  an  eminence  where  he 
may  draw  the  attention  and  fympathy  of  the  world  ? — A  great 
many  ludicrous  fcenes  are  opened,  in  which  this  family,  the 
Anderfons,  are  the  principal  figures,  and  who,  on  the  whole, 
appear  as  the  clown  in  the  drama.  For  example  :  Mr.  Richard, 
the  eldeft  fon  cf  the  family,  appears  at  a  ball,  ;u  the  Duice  of 
Mortimer's,  with  a  (hank-bone  of  mutton,  gik  with  gold,  dang- 
ling at  a  button  hjle  of  his  coat.  This,  he  tells  the  company, 
is  the  infignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood  to  which  he  belongs— 
called  the  Knights  of  the  Mutton-bone.  This  anecdote,  we 
are  well  affured,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  others  here  related  of 
this  fimple  family,  is  abfolutely  copied  from  real  life*.  There 
is  a  club  held  monthly  at  Black-Heath,  a  kind  of  fryon  from 
what  they  call  the  Club  of  Golfers,  in  which  the  principal  and 
landing  difh  is  a  large  boiicd  Ic^'^  or  legs  of  mutton,  with  car- 
rots and  turnips.  The  knights  of  this  order  wear,  on  grand 
occaHon^,  a  fhank-bcne,  ornamented  as  above  defcribed.  Mr. 
Richard  Andeifon,  who  wifhes  to  make  a  figure  before  Lady 
A;  le  Wcftbnry,  the  Duke's  daughter  (a  young  lady  of  proper, 
though  gay  and  fafhionable  manners),  with  whom  he  would  fein 
take  courage  to  be  in  love,  as  he  has  no  ftar,  nor  ribbon^  nor 
croix  de  be.  Louis,  nor  any  other  badge  of  diftin^on,  comes 


*  Not  that  there  is  any  one  family  In  whom  the  whole  of  the  asec- 
dotes  are  verified :  but  that  the  greater  j>art  of  them  are  authenticated 
by  the  hifiory  and  conduft  of  dilemt  famtlies. 
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Amantus  and  Bbniram  iue^ 

boldly  into  the  ball-room  adorned  with  his  mutton-bone. 
Lady  Annd,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  penchant  of  Mr,  RU 
chartl,  treats  him  with  great  complaiiaiice  for  her  own  enter^ 
tainmeot* 


This  novel,  like  that  of  the  other  two  by  the  fame  authorefs, 
viz.  Excejfwe  Senfthtlity^  and  Fatal  Follies^  is  not  diftinguiilitd 
by  any  thing  very  brilliant  or  marvellous,  but  by  fomething 
extremely  pathetic  and  natural.  This  lady,  in  her  portraits, 
adheres  more  clofely  than  moft  novelifl-s  to  trutli  or  real  life. 
We  have  difcovered  that  not  a  fcv^'  of  \\qv  idr-as,  and  even  the 
names  nnd  charaiSiers  of  her  heroes  and  heroines,  particularly 
thole  in  Excejjh'e  Seyijibility^  have  been  adopted  by  a^iothcr  female 
writer  ot  novels;  not,  however,  in  af^rvile  manner,  but  agree- 
ably enough  interwovcn  in  a  ii:oryi  or  fabie^  iii  its  outlines^ 
new  or  original* 


Art.  XX.  4maiUu$  and  Ebmra ;  or^  Ingratitude  exemplified  in 
the  C^raHer  of  Ingratus,  By  George  Mutton,  pp.  173. 
London:  printed  for  B.  Crofby,  No.  4,  Stationert'Coun^ 
Lttdgate- Street.  1794* 

^HE  author's  preface  (hews  the  defign  of  his  work.   ^  The 
^  '  motive  of  this  work/  he  fays,  '  is,  to  difplay,  in  ibme 
^  meafure,  the  heinous 'crime  of  ingratitude^  and  to  reprefeot 

*  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  in  tho(e  colours  in  which  it 
*■  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage,  as  being  a  fin,  of  aU  others, 

*  the  oiioft  odious  in  its  nature,  and  pernicious  in  its  effe^  %  as- 
the  grand  origin  of  innumerable  fucceedin^  viees,  which, 

*  hand  in  hand,  ailail  the  obje£^  who  is  a  Have  it,  and  drive  him 
^  heedlefs  into  utter  ruin.'  Had  this  work  no  other  merit  than 
its  deiign  to  recommend  it,  it  would  be  certainly  laudable".  But 
it  IS  a  work  that  may  amufe  young  people  without  endangering 
their  morals:  and,  as  every  effort  to  promote  virtue  in  our 
youth  is  commendable,  this  firft  eflay  of  our  author  is  certainly 
deferving  of  approbation  at)d  will  probably  be  acceptabje  to 
mny  readers. 
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Art.  XXI.   The  Takjt  of  Blam.   h  Tw9  Folumis*   pp:  joau 
London :  printed  for  William  Lane>  at  the  Minerva  Prefs^ 

Lcadenhali-Strcet,  1794- 

THESE  Tales  are  written  in  the  fame  dyle  as  the  Arabiai^ 
Nii>hts  -y  and  though  they  do  not  abound  wi^  the  fame 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  yet  arc  they  written  in  a  pleaiing  flow  of 
language,  and  are  intended  to  convey  many  good  moral  leffons. 
1  m:iy  be  read  with  much  cnteruinmsnc  by  fuch  as  delight 
in  |:hiS  ilyle  ot  cQmpplition, 

Art.  XXII.    Sydney  Si,  Auhyn,    In  a  Series  of  Letters^  hy  Mr, 
Rohinfon^  /Inthor  of  Love  Fragments^  i^c,    pp.  467.  Herbert, 

No,  6,  Paii  iVialU   London,  1794. 

■  •  '       •  • 

fT^HIS  novel  reprefents  two  lovers  difappointed  through 
miftalcc^  in  their  firft  afFe<Slions,  and  aftcrwarfk  marrying 
different  objefls  j  wb?rh,  in  the  end,  proves  deftr.ictivc  to  both 
parties.  There  are  iv^tre  other  characters  introduced,  who  are 
viry  in^prop'jilv  rev/ardcd  with  fortune,  and  attain  happinefs 
aftLT  a  lite  of  diflipation  and  fwindiing;  whilH:  an  amiable  man 
and  wom.in,  who  have  been  the  dupe  of  a  coquft,  are  ren- 
dered milerable,  without  havi- g  defervcd  it.  We  fuppofe  the 
author's  intention  \va<^  ro  (hew  the  danger  cf  coqueiryj  and 
alfo  to  gu.ird  youth  agaimt  marrying;  out  (;f  pique. — But  WC 
know  ot"  no  apology  that  can  be  mide  iov  v  iolating,  in  To  flaiirant 
9  manner  as  our  iiovdiiO:  has  done,  what  the  critics  call  poetical 
juflice.  It  is  true,  :his  world  in  not  the  fcene  of  an  equal  dit- 
triburion  of  rewards  and  punitbm^nts ;  yet,  even  in  this  world, 
it  wijl  be  found,  that  virtue  is  ufually  attended  or  followed  by 
reward,  and  vice  by  mifery.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  poet,  whether 
he  write  in  profe  or  verfe,  to  keep  in  view  fome  end  or  moral 
that  may  redound  to  the  iiiftrudioa  and  advantage  of  mankind. 


Aht,  XXIIL    JSdward  de  Qurcy ;      .  andent  Fragments  Jn 
Two  Volumes,   pp.  364.  i2mo«    Lane*   Lo^^n,  '794^  - 

rr^HI^  tale  includes  a  brief  (ketch  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England  in  former  times  i  intended  as  a  con* 
traft  to  their  flouriming  condition  at  the  end  of  the  ei^hteeod^ 
century: 

'  In  cor.tcmplatlr/Q;  the  civil  con<i*tion  of  our  countrv  during  a 
futccliipn  of  ages,  we  peiceive  huic  of  diat  independent  fp:r:t  which 
*  .  ■       •  tiiari^erifr^ 
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ictiara6(erifed  oar  Saxon  anceftors;  bot  we  are  to  took  for  its  appa- 
rent extinflion  in  the  gradual  rife  of  the  papal  power.  To  thjit 
inonflrous  and  fiogolar  fpecies  of  tyranny  is  juftly  afcnbed  ihe  bafis 
of  civil  aa  well  a$  religious  opprefiion.  1  he  r;nnve  energy  of  the 
liuman  mind  was  fubdued  by  the  pOiicy  of  an  an^bitious  and  cruel 
pricllhor  d,  which  held  the  intellcduai  powers  of  man  in  chains  more 
permanent  than  iron — in  fupcrilition  and  prejudice.  Rcafon  thus 
enervated,  the  mor?l  facuhies  debafed^ — in  fine,  the  whole  human 
charafler  fo  thoroiip;b.ly  defaced,,  that  we  arc  no  lonf^er  furpriied  to 
find  both  princes  and  lubjeds  forgetting  they  were  men — -the  one 
grafping  at  prerogatives  which  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
a  ibcial  compaft— the  other  abjedly  fabmitting  to  fp  ignoble  a  llave^ 
as  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

'  The  fifteenth  century  is  indeed  that  grand  epoch  in  the  hlHory 
of  mankind,  when  the  empire  of  reafon  began  to  renew  the  face  pf 
the  moral  world ;  yet  long  before  this,  even  at  die  period  we  are  now 
difcuifing,  fome  indications  of  that  ill oftrious  dawn  were  difcovtrablc 
in  our  ifland.  Heretofore  the  ftate  had  been  agitated  by  contejls 
betw^.'een  the  monarchy  and  ariilocracy.  Kings  and  barons  bad  grown 
jealous  of  each  other's  advance  in  power;  but  in  thefe  Itruggles  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  not  confidered;  neither,  indeed,  was  ic 
fuppofed  they  had  any  rights  at  all.  At  length  we  find  the  people 
<3ifcovering  a  confcioufnels  of  their  own  impcirtance ;  and  the  ciinl 
vvarb,  denominated  thofe  of  the  red  and  white  rofes,  were  lu)  lefo  a 
prefage  of  that  happy  equilibriom  of  political  juftice,  whicK  haa 
iince  become  charadertftic  of  the  civil  conftittttion  of  Britain,  than 
the  fpread  of  WickliiSfm  denoted  a  reformation  in  the  religious  fyf. 
tern.  On  the  eve  of  thofe  civil  commotions,  while  Richard  the  Se^ 
cond  fwayed  the  Britifh  fceptre,  flouriflied  two  amiable  young  pcr- 
fons,  whom  nature  feemed  to  have  dcHgned  for  lefs  ferocious  limes. 
Pdward  de  Courcy  was  the  laft  of  a  noble  family  of  that  name«  an4 
^airabJy  formed  to  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  i^is  houfe^' 

Again,  in  ariOlhcr  place  : 

*  —Here  the  traveller  ended  his.  narrative,  and  de  Cosrc)i«  with 
tears  of  pity  ftreaming  from  his  eyes,  exclai.neJ,  *  Wherefore  was 
niaii  created  ?  and  to  whom  is  exiftence  a  bleffingf  I  f^e  a  few  in- 
dividuals endowed  with  the  privilege  cf  imitating  the  turpit;;de  of 
the  apo'^-ire  race,  wliile  millions  of  men  are  condemned  to  fmk  be- 
neath the  excefs  of  their  crimes.  Tell  me,  O  Itrangerl  wherefo^^ 
was  man  created  ? 

•  Think  not,*  he  replied,  *  that  fuch  was  the  origin^^l  order  of 
things.  Much  is  amif-}  in  the  conftitution  of  the  moral  world;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  not  always  thus.  V/ith  refpe^l  to 
the  feudal  fy/leni,  tl^ wretched  effeds  of  'which  you'have  hi  one  in* 
ilance  now  heard  cani  ;o  deplore,  I  conceive  iu  origin  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  the  period  when  fuch  vaft  hordes  of  barbarians  ovef- 
ran  and  defolatcd  the  wellern  cnnpire  of  Rome.  A  liew  diviiion  of 
property  gradually  introduced  a  fpecies  cf  government  before  un- 
lfnowa«  The  king,  or  general^  who  led  thofe  bafbaqans  to  conqut  fl, 
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parcelled  out  the  lands  of  tbc  vanquifhed  among  his  chief  officers,  on 
rhf  condition  of  obligini^  n  number  of  men  to  f  llcnv  his  fiandard. 
Thofe  chiefs,  in  fubdividmg  tiic  land&  among  tftt-T  aepend:^nts,  an- 
nexed a  iimilar  condition,  in  which,  perhaps,  n  thi  more  was  at 
firft  intended  than  the  providing  a  ready  mode  ol  Uetence  againft  an 
enemy— but  the  fyftem  by  degrees  degenerated  intc  actual  i.pprtffion. 
The  aoblci,  ufurped  an  unbounded  dominion  over  thele  theix  vaiiais, 
ftnd  at  length  reduced  thegreac  body  of  the  people  imo  a  ftate  of  adual 
llavery— they  were  deprived  of  the  natoral  and  unalienable  righu  of 
liomaDity ;  and,  in  (bort,  became  what  we  now  fee»  an  opprefledj  de- 
graded, and  jniferable  moltitode. 

'  You  forget,'  fa'd  de  Courcy»  '  that  thefe  conquerors  embraced 
Chrillianity,  which  ought  to  have  prompted  them  to  meliorate  rather 
than  degrade  the  condition  of  their  felioW' creatures. 

*  You  have  named  the  very  circumftance,*  refumed  the  ftranger, 
*  which  rivetted  the  chain  forged  by  Gothic  ambition  and  ignorance. 
Chriltianity,  at  leall  what:  Europe  receives  as  fuch,  hath  ever  been 
found  m;  re  favourable  to  civil  tyranny  than  any  other  inftltution  in 
the  world.  Mark  but  its  progrefs^  and  it  will  appear  that  oppreliion 
COnliantly  followed  in  the  train. 

*  The  nations  iubdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  which  now  compofe 
feveral  northern  Hates  of  Europe,  were  once  happy  in  the  freedom 
iAd  limplidty  of  natnre :  their  manners  and  |aw>  were  the  iame  ms 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans^-each  canton  was  a  republic*  i& 
which  all  enjoyed  equality  of  rights — ^but  the  arms  of  that  ambitiovi 
lAvager  lenaered  thein  at  the  fame  tijne  Chrillians  and  flaves.* 


In  this  compofiti'^n,  which  is  far  above  the  common  run  of 
novels,  the  adventures  and  fate  of  De  Couicy  are  intermixed 
with  real  tranfa6lions  and  events ;  and  thp  reader  is  led  on^  in 
a  very  plcafuig  manner,  to  take  a  philofophicai  and  political 
^  ie'.v  of  o  e  of  the  mo^  curious  and  important  periods  in  the 
hiilory  ot  .^nglaiid* 


Art.  XXIV*    A  Chrtflian  Catabi/m,   pp.  24.   itmo*  3d« 

Pilly.    London,  1793- 

'T'HIS  good  man's  catechifm  is  very  fhort;*and,  unlefs  per- 
fons  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  Chriftianity  from  another 
(burce,  they  will  not  learn  much  here.  We  commend  his  ca- 
tholie'difpofition,  and  carncftly  wilh  with  him  that  the  gall  of 
fefts  were  changed  into  the  milk  and  honey  of  ChrifVian  charity. 

beg  the  gentleman  will  hav&  patience;  kt  him  wait  fur 
belter  days. 


For 
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'  .    '       For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEfF. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For    SEPTEMBER  1794. 

FRANXE. 

^TpHIS  monarchy,  ever  fince  the  re- union  of  the  numerous 
ftates,  principalities,  and  kingdoms,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
has,  in  general,  taken  the  lead  in  the  affairs,  :ind  in  mod  things 
given  the  tone  to  the  other  nations  of  iLuiuj)c.  The  extent, 
population,  and  refources,  ut  Ftancc,  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  fcaic  of  nations;  and  the  Fre.  cli  people,  arrogant  and 
ardent  by  nature,  in  all  times  and  under  ail  forms  of  govern- 
ment, are  not  of  a  temper  to  abate  a  whit  of  their  natural 
prci  ugatives.  It  the  genius  or  the  times  be  ambitious  war, 
and  devotion  to  warlike  chiefs  and  princes,  the  French  convert 
their  king  almoft  literally  into  an  idol*;  if  the  fpirit  of  the 
times  be  religion,  they  bcftow  more  than' any  other  nation  on 
the  church  ;  if  liberty  and  equality  be,  to  ufe  a  cant  phrafe,  the 
order  of  the  day,  they  go  beyond  all  bounds,  level  all  ranks,  and 
fr^ternife  with  negroes  ;  as  they  alfo  would  with  tygers,  orang- 
outangs, and  other  animals,  were  it  pradlicable,  if,  by  fo  doing, 
they  could  promote  their  rapacious  and  infuriated  views,  and' 
lignalife. their  name  among  the  nations,  as  the  moft  daring  and 
determined  enemies  both  to  God  and  man.  In  fhort,  in  every 
thing,  good  or  bad,  they  muft  be  foremofl;  with  this  adjunc- 
tive circumftance,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  they  engage, 
good,  that  they  do  not,  by  the  enormity  of  their  cxxefTes,  con- 
vert mt  J  evil.  They  are  by  no  mea'-.s  an  infipid  and  miignifi- 
cant  people;  rip;ht  or  wrong  they  will  make  a  hgure — and,  at 
prefent,  undoubtedlv  the  firft  figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
By  moft  nations  they  are  execrated ;  by  others,  or  rather  by 
faclious  individuals  in  others,  they  are  excufed,  and  adored. 
By  fome,  Pakis  is  abhorred  as  an  hki  l  upon  earth  j  though 
the  flame  that  torments  it  cannot  pohiblv  he  eternal.  Others 
talk  of  the  facred  fiame  of  freedom;  a  lambent  flame  encircling 
2  verdant  bu(h  unconfumed  f.    In  the  French  revolution, 

*  The  ftatne  of  Louis  XiV.  was  fet  ixp  in  the  Place  de  Viaoire 
in  Paris;  and  the  French  .officers  and  others  tcok  off  their  hatSj  aad 
bowed  to  it  at  they  pafled. 

t  See  the  jnUacie  of  the  burning  bo(h.~S2odiu  aii* 

enormity 
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enormity  has  uniformly  exceeded  enormity.  The  king  was  firtf 
inruited)  then  dethroned,  then  in^prlfbned,  snd  at  lafl,  with  cir* 
cumfiances  of  great  barbarity,  put  to  death.  In  all  this  there 
was  a  (hew  of  political  neceffity.  They  could  not  truft  him 
with  the  executive  government  *.  The  death  of  the  King  was 
foon  followed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  who  had  quitted  the  Im« 
perial  palace  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  beauty,  and  virtue, 
and  committed  herfelf  to  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  France* 
Even  againft  this  princcfs  they  found  a  (hadow  of  culpability, 
a  pretext  for  accufation  :  (he  encouraged  cabals,  they  faid,  for  * 
emancipating  her  buiband  and  family  from  the  domination  of 
democracy,  and  even  reftoring  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  But  what  had  the  pipus,  the  good,  and  gentle  princeft 
Elizabeth  done?  She  had  clung  to  the  King  and  Queen  in 
their  affli&ion  with  infinite  tcndcrnefs  and  forrow;  and  ibe 
continued  her  affedion,  her  refpe^  for  the  blood,  and  her  grief 
at  the  fufferings  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  her  nephew 
after  their  death.  And  this  circumftance  of  the  inviolable, 
frjendflitp  and  attachment  that  lubiiiled  between  thefe  two 
princely  sisters-in-law,  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  flrong 
argument  that  Maria  Antoniettb  was  not,  by  any  means, 
that  profligate  and  abandoned  chara6ler  which  flie  was  reprq- 
iented  to  be  by  her  enemies.  IndifToluble  friendihips  take  place' 
only  between  good  minds,  and  minds  of  fimilar  habits  and  dif* 
poutions*  1  ne  Prince&  Elizabeth  was  innocent,  pure,  and 
benevolent*  Such  a  charader  would  not  have  been  warmly  at- 
tached, even  to  a  sister-in-law,  of  oppofite  difpofitions. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflexions  by  the  reports  th^ 
have  lately  been  in  circulation  refpeding  the 

MURDER  OF  LOUIS  XVII* 

who  hss  been  faid  to  have  been  carried  off  by  poifon.  Thefe 
reports  have  been  contradi^ed,  and  again  revived,  though  not 
pofitively  confirmed.  They  are  probably  premature;  but  ne* 
verthelefs,  by  and  by,  to  be  verified.  They  are  induftrtoufiy 
fpread,  in  order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  trs^ged^, 
whenever  it  fhall  happen.— What  is  to  be  the  climax  of  this 
progreflion  in  horror  f  The  young  king  has  a  fifter-r-but  will 
]t  ^op  there?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  can  mount 
higher.  But  an  awakened  thirft  of  blocd  is  ingenious  in  de^ 
vices  for  its  gratlfibition.  Refined  France  has  difplayed  human 
nature  in  its  loweft  ftate  of  degradation.  The  favage  mino, 
infuriated  by  a  tafte  of  blood,  ft'udies  new  arid  more  inhuman 

— — —  —————     I,  ^  n 

*  Yet  they  might  liave  fpared  Uis  life,  aod  g^aated  hixu.  a  ^ui^t 
retreat ;  all  he  wiihcd  for. 

3  ^(rccliies 
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•fjfracMes— like  drunkards  feeking  flronger  and  ftronger  liquors* 
Adtz  of  flagrant  injuftice  and  inhumanity;  the  profuiion  of 
pocent  blood,  chiefly  that  of  the  moft  exalted  in  rank^  and 
pureil:  of  charader;  are  to  the  French  a  kind  of  Sacraments 
Dy  which  they  bind  themfelves  in  <i  league  againft  order,  peace, 
and  human  happinefs.  Thus  the  Catilinarian  confpirators  dranic 
the  blood  -of  a  human  v\Q\m ;  thus  African  favages  (eal  their 
^nguinary  refolutions  by  tafling  of  a  cup  in  which  human  blocd 
n  mingled  with 'human  excrement. 

The  only  excufe  or  palliation  offered  for  the  horrid  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  democracy  is,  that  they  are  laOied  up  to 
executions  by  a  remaining  dread  of  royaky  and  ariftocracy. 
Confidence  is  generous;  ftar  is  cruel.  The  violent  party  avo\v 
their  apprehenfions,  and  prefcribe  the  death  of  fufpeoled  perfons 
as  the  only  preventive  of  the  evils  they  dread.  Something  iiiuft 
be  allowed  to  this  way  of  thinking;  though  fear,  among  a  milder 
and  more  confiderate  people,  would  have  caft  about  for  other 
modes  of  fafety.  Thj  ailits,  in  their  efforts  to  luccour  ths 
well-difpofed  and  mfierin^^  party  in  France,  vere  ur^^^ed  by  mo- 
tives th:tt  no  human  cicatare  can  prcii  luice  iiiif..iiural.  ijiit 
what  lias,  as  yet,  bccii  the  citc^St  of  tiicir  cuorts?  To  p;LU 
down  the  load  of  forrow  they  wifh?d  to  remove.  Perhaps  the 
firft  and  m  11  It^nfible  alleviation  cf  th.u  ioaa  will  be  a  cciiktion 
^rom  all  external  .ittempts  to/»ards  fcjief. 

It  is  rcgoncd  tha^  ' 

TALLIEN 

and  his  party  are  not  only  inclined  to  p?ace,  but  that  they  have 
made  fome  overtures  for  peace  to  the  Auftrians  and  Pruiiians, 
It  is  alfo  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Auiirians  and 
Pr uflians  have  made  overtures  for  p?ace  to  the  Convention. 
Neither  of  thefe  reports  feem  tp  ms  to  be  impr'^b^ble.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  views  and  intereds  of  the  tyrants  whr> 
aimed  to  ride  in  a  whirlwind  and  direct  the  ftorm,  the  ;7cnei^l 
interefts)  and  no  doubt  inclination,  T>f  the  French  peopie  n^ud 
be  peace.  And  the  general  wifhes  of  the  people  may  now  be 
declared  with  greater  fireedom  than  formerly  in  the  Convention- 
It  is  the  way,  tqo,  of  every  pew  mini (^cr,  or  adriiiniftration,  to 
depart)  as  far  as  pofTible,  from  the  principles  liv.t  governed  the 
COndu^of  their  precfecelFors  in  office.  Tallien,  therefore,  will 
depart  from  the  principles  of  Robefpierrci  whom  he  has  put  to 
fSeath,  and  fo  triumph,  at  the  fame  time,  over  Barrere,  whom  he 
bates  and  dreads^  if,  in  fo  doing,  he  finds  that  he  has  ihe  majortcy 
pf  the  nation  on  his  fide,  and  can  mainpim  bi&  lile  and  itation*. 

'  *  For,  according  to  tbeprefent  (jf^em  of  government,  thefe  muft 
ftand  or  fall  together. '  * 

1   6  .. 
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But  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  this  fubjecl,  that  if  peace  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  Tallien,  it  muil  be  brought  about  without 
delay.  For  no  people,  and  leaft  of  all  the  French  people^  have 
confidence  in  any  minifter  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Fesr, 
fufpicion,  malignity,  envy  of  their  equals  (now  that  equality 
is  eftablifhed)  in  offices  of  power  and  tnift^  will  pervade  the 
'great  mafs  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  PrufHans,  entangled  wi  h  the  Poles,  and 
the  Aullrians  unfupported  by  the  princes  and  free  towns  of  the 
empire,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  peace,  on  honourable  terms, 
V  ijuld  to  them  be  very  defirable. 

T:  is  amufing  to  obferve,  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of 
fa<5tton  and  political  paillon  to  veil  and  alter  our  natural  con- 
ception of  things  f.  The  violent  democrats  accufe  Tallien  and 
his  adherents,  w  ho  declare  for  juftice  to  all,  of  moderatifm,  *  No 
*  moderation!'  fay  they:  terror  to  the  ariftocrats!  juflice  to 
the  patriots !  This  party,  having  exhaufted  the  whole  {lores 
of  the  French  language  in  terms  of  fcurrility,  are  obliged  to 
coin  new  nick-names.  I'hey  are  not  fatisfted  with  calling  their 
late  dt&tor,  tyrant  Robefpierre,  By  way  of  heightening  this 
epithet,  they,  call  him  fometimes  Capet-Robefpierre.  In  diis, 
as  in  many  of  their  proceedings,  to  any  other  than  a  Frenchmaflii 
there  appears  to  be  fomething  very  cbildifli  and  ludicrous. 

On  the  OENBRAL  coNDtrcT  of  the  great  contending  parties 
on  the  diektre  of  Europe,  the  French  oh  the  fide  of  new,  and 
the  allies  on  that  of  old  government,  we  obferve,  on  the  whok^ 
that  each  injures  the  caufe  it  efpoufes  and  endeavours  to  mato- 
tain.  Had  the  Frenth  (hewn,  by  a  great  example  in  the  very 
centre  of  Europe,  the  pofEbility  of  redreffing  grievances,  and 
eftabliihing  a  cheap  and  free  government,  without  intmul 
carnage  and  convulnon,  as  the  Americans  have  done  iacrois  the 
Atlantic,  more  than  one  regal  throne  would,  by  this  time9'bave 
begun  to  totter.  The  atrocities  of  the  French  are  a  better  an- 
tidote than  any  that  kings  and  great  feigneurs  could  adminifter 
to  what  they  call  a  fpirit  of  daring  innovation  and  ieditioa.*— 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forwardnefs  of  kings  and  great  ielgnems 
to  combine  againft  the  French,  even  before  they  had  dt^raced 


*  It  is  this  natural  envy  of  equals  In  poblic  offices  that  ever  hai 
been,  and  contitioes  to  be>  the  greateft  principle  of  difcord  in  re- 
publics. This  evil  in  monarchies  is«  in  a  great  meafure*  obviated 
by  a  happy  fubordination  of  ranks. 

f  This,  by  the  bye,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Smith's  Theory 
of  mora]  Sentiments  four.dcd  on  Svmfatuy. 

the 
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the  caufe  of  freedom  *  while  they  remained  indifFerent  to  the 
ruffian  partition  and  opprelfion  of  Poland,  as  they  had  ^rmerly 
remained  to  the  fubjugation  of  Corfica,  declares  in  a  language 
too  palpable  to  be  miiunderflQ  d,  how  retentive  and  rapaciouV 
are  the  great  of  property  and  power,  and  how  ready  to  facrifice 
the  rights  of  men  and  n.itions  to  their  own  interen  and  ambw 
tious  projects.  This  reflection  will  fink  deep  into  every  con- 
fiderate  mind,  and  nouriOi  that  latent  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  of  a 
right  to  free  and  equal  laws  f,  which  is  never  wholly  obliterated 
in  any  human  hrf?f!:. — Thus  the  French)  with  chdr  guillotine, 
are  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  kings;  and  kings,  with  fijted 
bayonets,  and  all  the  implements  of  war,  are  nghtbg  for  the 
caufe  of  the  French. 

SPAXK.  , 

The  Spaniards  .make  vigorous  preparations  to  repel  the 
French  from  Bifcay ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  they  wiil  eiFt 
their  obje£l. 

ITALY. 

We  Britains  have  now  a  greater  interefl  in  this  country  than 
formerlv;  having,  by  the  reduction  of  Calvi,  acquired  the  fole 
polleliion,  as  the  crown  has  accepted  the  cftcred  dominioni  iimler 
[, roper  limitations,  of  Corfica;  which  we  may  keep  as  long  as 
we  maintain  our  fupcriority  at  fea.  The  French  have  evacuated 
Piedmont,  on  account,  it  is  faid,  of  fome  commotions  in  Dau- 
phine,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  The  fmall  town  and  ftate  of 

r 

GENEVA, 

adopting  the  revolutionary  principles  and  pradices,  with  the 
gnillocine  of  France,  cuts  its  own  throat,  like  an  ape|  la  imi- 
tation of  ihaving,  with  a  razor«    The  canton  of  » 

BERME, 

in  Switzerland,  is  at  lad  alarmed,  and  takes  meafures  for  check- 
ing the  prpgreis  of  Jacobiniim. 


♦  Had  fympathy  with  the  royal  family  been  the  real  motive  of  the 
confederates,  they  might  hav^  e^Qed  this  by  the  diftribvtion  of  even 
a  little  money ;  for  the  death  of  the  king  was  awarded  by  only  three 
or  fimr  voices.  If  money  can  feduce  good  men  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
will  not  money  incline  bad  men  to  do  what  is  right?  Bat,  in  truths 
it  was  for  monarchy  that  the  confederates  were  chiefly  concerned*  not 
for  the  monarch, 

t  We  do  not  fay  equality  of  property^  condition,  or  rank  —See 

a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parr  from  Dr  T-  ,  of  Fitzroy- 

Squar^y  annexed  by  the  Dodtor  to  his  late  publication^  entitled  a 
Sfi<^eL,  &c* 

OERMANY* 
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GERMANY. 

The  King  of  PiufTin,  wi  h  6oc,003/.  has  at  lafl  got,  in  the 
infuricctions  of  Si  uih  i  l  uliia  ;.r.d  ciher  parts  of  Poknd,  a  good 
cxcufe  f(.r  not  taking  a  more  adive  part,  or  even  continuing  the 
war  agnitill  the  French.    The  Pruliian  crown,  r^garucd  with 
fentimcnts  ot  rcrL^ntment  abroad,  and  contempt  at  home,  is  in 
great  danger. — 7  ht  Emperor,  fubiiJ  lLd  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  maintenance  and  pnv  rf  a:i  army,  120,000  ftrong^  for  a 
term  of  three  y^r^^  gc>es  on  vigoroully  with  the  war,  and  calis, 
with  equal  di^n.ty  and  propriety,  on  the  princes  and  dates  of  the 
empire  to  coniiibutc,  wiiilo  it  is  yet  time,  all  in  their  power,  for  ' 
the  defence  of  property,  good  order,  and  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  tiie  empire. 

FOLAKD.  \ 

The  Poles,  under  Korcioulko,  make  a  noble  defence  of  War- 
law.  Infurre£tions  have  arifen  in  South  Pruffia,  where  the 
weight  of  a  foreign  yoke  was  moil  heavily  felt.  The  fpirit  of 
l.berty  gains  ground*  The  Poles  are  more  and  more  united  in 
their  determination  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the  domi- 
nation of  Grangers,  and  recover  the  unity  of  their  extenfive 
kingdom.  Paris,  though  unworthily,  is  confidered  as  the 
centre  of  liberty.  Here  the  ambafiadors  of  Poland  and  Ame* 
rica  fratcrnife  with  murderers  and  parricides. — How  great  the  | 
glory  of  Britain,  and  the  Britifli  metropolis,  if  we  bad  de-  • 
dared  ourfelves,  in  good  time,  the  patrons  of  tempered  monarchy, 
•    and  regulated  freedom !  . 

TURKEY. 

The  (I'van,  or  court,  are  on  the  fiJc  of  the  allies.  Though 
the  intng'.ies  of  the  French  (now  a  kind  of  MnfTulmen)  operate 
on  the  Turkifli  love  of  p^Lir.^ic!  anJ  hatred  of  Ciuiiiians,  parii- 
cuiarly  the  Ruflians  and  Auftrians. 

RUSSIA-  i 

,  neither  attacks  the  French,  nor,  with  any  great  force,  the  Poles; 
yet  (he  keeps  up,  and  even  increafes,  her  tmmenfe  armies.  This 
£sems  to  us,  in  the  prefent  jundure^  all  circumftaoces  con* 
iidered,  to  threaten 

DEKMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

It  is  time  for  the  houfe  of  Oldekburgh  to  revive,  if  pofli- 
ble,  fome  regard  to  inaL  iiaiitiuated  object  of  attention,  the  po- 
litical balance  of  Europe. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  French,  collected  in  myriads,  manifeft  a  diTign  of  pe« 
uetrating  mto  Holland  by  two  ways  :  by  Maeilricht  and  by 
Utrecht.   The  Duke  of  York,  with  cooilderable  lofs,  kas  been 
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driven  from  the  vlcitii^  of  Boi$-le-Duc,  acrofs  fihe  Meufe.— * 
But  we  have  great  coimdetice  in  the  union  and  obfttnate  valour 
of  the  Dutch,  once  fertoufly  aroufed,  and  in  the  recent  promo-' 
tion  and  the  Unanimity  of  the  Generals  CiairfaU  and  Beaulieu;  * 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Our  Weft  India  commercs  has  met  with  fame  of  tliofe 
fliocks  that  all  commerce  muit  (uitaiiii  though  thefe  have  not 
been  fo  great  as  was  at  firfl  apprehended. — As  a  new  inftaace 
of  unanimity  in  war,  which  pervades  the  men  of  great  property 
and  prerogatives  in  this  country, 

TH£  EARL  OF  FITZWILLIAM 

is  appointed,  and  has  accepted,  the  vice- royalty  of  Ireland.  * 

The  public  curiofity  refpe(fting  the  miflion  of  the  Earl 
Spencer  to  the  court  of  Vienna  is  now  fatisfi-*d.  But  a  quciiiuji 
of  a  fimllar  nature  is  at  this  moment  agitated: 

What  is  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  BritiHi  k-dTtary  at  war,  doing 
in  "Holland  ?    The  various  ccrncciurcs  on  this  fubjedi:  wt: 
forbear  to  cimnieiate;  for  it  is  pviiiblc  that  we  might  ilumble 
upon  the  right  honourable  fscrctary's  real  bufinefs  in  that 
country  i  and  it  often  happens  the.t  defigns  are  fruftratc  d  by 
revealing  them.    We  fhall  only  take  tiiis  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating our  countrymen  on  a  circumftance  at  thi-^  day  ra- 
ther novel ;  that  it  has  at  laft  been  j'-idged  proper  to  call  to  the 
fcrvice  of  the  ilatc,  not  only  propcity  and  political  influence, 
but  learning  and  genius.    In  former  times,  about  200  cr  150 
years  ago,  the  adniillion  of  learning  and  philofophy  into  politics, 
although  in  fome  inftances  eminently  fuccefsful  *,  was  on  all 
occafions  of  deliberation  and  debate,  carried  to  a  pedantic  height. 
In  the  prefent  time,  wc,  in  this  country,  have  rebounded  to  a 
contrary  extreme,  and  all  our  operations  of  policy  and  war  feem 
to  be  little  more  than  hackneyed  formality  or  blind  empiricifm  ; 
though  in  politics  and  war,  ftill  more  than  in  civil  tranfaclions 
betw^cen  man  and  man,  the  exiflinp;  laws  are  never  fufHcicDt  to 
anfwer  new  cafes.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  witii  hillory,  which  difplays  human  nature 
placed  in  various  fituation?,  enables  the  fublime  ftatefman  and 
general  to  ftrikc  prof  ound  ftrokcs ;  and,  v/ith  the  long;  lever  of 
general  principles,  to  furprife  the  gajen;;  crowd  wich  Aiddcn 
events  f.    Our  attairs  arc  ruined  for  want,  not  of  cunning  and 
what  is  commonly  called  good  fen  ft*  (/.  e.  feihfh  caution),  but 
for  want  of  philofophy  :  or,  if  this  be  a  fiifpicious  term,  for 

•  As  in  the  fettlemcnt  of  Ii  eland  under  a  learned  mcnarch  [James  1.] 
and  learned  and  philofophical  fervants,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  John  Davis, 
Lord  Coke,  c^c. 

f  See  on  this  fubje6  the  pcliiical  appendix  to  the  Englifii  Review 
for  the  month  of  April  laft. 
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want  of  contrivance,  or  new  expedients  fuitablc  to  nsw  ex!n;cn- 
cies;  which  cc  ntnvances  and  expcdienfs  arr  to  be  <.^ra\\  [i  only 
from  the  refourccs  of  fcience,  natural  zvA  moral. — The  French 
are  an  ingenious  ai.d  refining  pt-oplc  f  \  and  it  is  a  flidl,  that  ge-^ 
ntus  and  refinement  may  be  more  hapn  ly  excrcifed  in  war  than 
in  le^iftatiop  ;  becauf-  in  legiflation  we  niuft  adhere,  as  much  as 
poilible,  Xd  efiiib^Jhed  laws,  manners,  and  cufloms,  which  rule 
and  form  the  mind  \  whereas,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  fucce^ 
ia  war  lies  in  f  me  hing  new  and  uiuhou^^ht  ofj  in  ftratagem, 
farprife)  ;ind  ^^ddcA- execution.    The  late  King  of  PraiBa  con-' 
quered,  not  by  (orce»  but  by  ihatagem  in  war^  and  incri^u&  and* 
addrefs  in  policy;;!,     by  managing  human  paffions  and  inte- 
fcfts.  'We  are  happy  to  (ee  talents  brought  into  our  adai2ntlba*t 
tion,  that  reFnement  mny  be.  oppofed  to  ref.nement,  art  to  art. 
More  aid  of  this  kind  (and  happily  fuch  aid  is  tol)e  had)  ntuft 
yet  be  called.  Under  this  bea^  we  ^%  led,  by  a  natural  aflociatioft 
of  ideas,  to .  , 

THE  EARL  OF  MOI^A,    »      .  .  .  I 

who  undoubtedly  po&fles  genius  both  mtlifiiry  and'  literary,  as* 
well  as  princely  manners  and  patriotic  vtrtueSk»  He,  as  well  as* 
Mr.  Wyndhani,  has  Ihevn  himielf  ready  to  contribute  all  in 
his  power,  as  a  foldier,  to'lerve  his  country  at  this  crifis.  Why 
has  not  his  active  fpirft  been  enl'idoyed  by  tbettfiing  powers  in. 
fome  bufinefs  in  which  it  might  have  pr(>ducad  d  great  effedl  t 
Why  was  not  he  fent^  at  an  early  ftage  of  the  war,  into  Bntiinny 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army?  the  only  chance  of  Tuc  ccfb  to  the 
loyalirts.  Why  was  the  defign  of  a  dtfcent  on  Britanny  betrayed 
to  the  enemy,  throu^^h  want  of  proper  addrefs,  and  bv  tedious 
procrartinaticn  ?  1  he  t  rench,  popular  and  tumultuous  as  their 
government  is,  are  more  decided  aiid  prompt  in  their  adions 
than  we  are. 

— -     ■   '  -  • 

'  f  The  French  (lu(w  gent lu  in  availiog  themfelvesy  ibdoxteMuflyy 
of  the.fuperiority  ot  their  numbers;  brin|;ing  theoii  as  noch  at  poli*^ 
ble,  to  tne  fcenes  of  a(flion  in  order  lo  avoid  fatigue  in  carriago^^  vsl 
the  fyftematical  relief  of  one  divifion  by  another  s  io  iofpiting  their 

^  yooth  with  emolation  and  a  love  of  liberty ;  and  in  operating  on  thcL 
pafltons,  particularly  French  fcnfihility  and  love  of  glory.  Witncff 
their  frequent  addrcfTes  to  the  different  departments.  The  addrefr 
to  the  army  before  TouLOy,  addrefled  to  the  paflion  of  rivality,  one 
of  the  ftrocgcft  in  the  human  breaft,  produced  an  effet5l  almoft  in- 
ftantaneous.  *  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  countries,  into  vvhofe  fouls 
«  a  fiery  atmofpherc  has  infilled  generous  paffions;  aiid  the  bumtl^' 

.«  eothuiiafm  liial  crtatcs  grand  fuccefs,*  &c. 
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^ftr.  1.  77v  N[fld^^  rf  thi  Fifec^s  of  Relifion  on  Mankmd^  in 
C:ttrttrjei  ancient  ':>id  mod  rn^  barbariius  ."w/  civUifed.  hy  the 
Rfv,  EdxOird  Rycvi^   D.  D.    Prehr?jd t^y       St,  Patrick's^ 

-  Dublifiy  t^c.  pp.  373.  8v'o.  London:  printed  for  F.  and 
C.  Rtvtilgcon,  No.  62,  Sc.  Paul's  Churchyard.  17S8. 

a 

Art.  II.    Folumc  II.   A  Supplem'nt  to  thi  Formir*,    Printed  al 

ft  ' 

A Fettf"  excerpts  from  the  prefaces  will  explain  the  occadotf^ 
ikfigiii  and  gradual  ^progrefs  of  chit  work  to  its  prefenc 

torm: 

.  *  Thr:  fubjeft  originated  from  qu^ftion  propofed  in  the  URivcrfitjr 
of  Dublin,  177 entitled,  *  A  Diflcrudon  on  the  Ini]ucuce  q[  Re- 
^  ligion  on  C.vil  Society.*  Four  months  weie  allowed  for  the  dif- 
^uiftion,  and  a  premium  olBsred  for  the  belt  di^ertation.  .The  ati- 
thor's  VMM  approved }  and  tn  1780  he  was  encouraged  and  prevailed 
on  to  eiilarge  on  the  iiibjed.  Confetous  chat  a  treatife  which  elu* 
tidates  thecnogy  by  hiflory,  will  be  more  read  than  dry  diiTertatioae 
on  religion  and  morality,  he  has  blended  theology  with  policy,  and 
(lie  doetriftes  of  ail  religions  withhiftory,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaflical* 
In  order  to  redude  this  work  to  a  moderate  fi2?,  fentences  ihort,  and 
deemed  expreffive,  have  b?en  preferred  to  weil-tnrni?d  periods  •  :ind 
tbofe  religious  tenets  are  fclcilcd  which  h;id  an  inlluenc:'  011  policy 
and  morals,  on  the  condition  of  individuais,  and  on  the  welfare  of 
barbarous,  as  well  a"<  civIHfcd  ilates.  By  this  felcdion  many  impor*  . 
tant  oiic.lioni  are  difcufl'^d  in  three  oftavos.  The  iirll  exhibits  the 
V    fHuL^^   of  Natural,   Pa^an,   jcvifh,  Caiiilian,   and  Mahometan 
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fdigions.  The  next  two  will  doubtlefs  be  more  interefiing  to  numy 
f  eaders,  ts  they  contain  the  hiflory  of  events  lefs  remote 

*  This  Hiftory,  in  feme  cafes,  detefls,  without  controverfy,  fMt 
fyllemsj  and  Oiews  that  do^ines*  which  tend  to  the  detriment  of 
focicty,  and  have  operated  according  to  their  tendency^  could  not  be 
dilated  by  a  wife  and  good  Gcd.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  nnd 
foJid  advantage^  which  have  rcfulted  from  the  gofpel ;  and  the  many 
evils  which  arole  iVom  the  brcaclxs  oi  its  precepts,  fhould  attach  men 
to  and  induce  the  enemies  of  religion  to  give  it  a  fair  hearing. 
•  *  •  Many  writer?  have  m;nniained  the  utility  cf  religion  from  the 
tendency  of  its  docLnnesj  but  have  not  proved,  from  hiftcrical  fads, 
^^at  it  adiually  operated  on  mankind  according  to  its  excellent  doc- 
trinei.  The  author  was*  therefore,  niider  die  neceffity  of  fearcbsng 
fos  materials  in  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  hiftory  of  nations,  ni  the 
works  of  celebrated  hiftorians  and  divines^  and  in  varioas  other  writ* 
XDgs  i  in  many  of  which  he  found  little  to  his  pnrpofe.  To  coUeft 
Icattered  materials,  to  feleft  the  moil  important,  to  arrange  and  re* 
duce  them  to  a  fmaU  cempafs^  required  much  time*  and  infinite 
labour.' 

CONTENTS. 

Vol.  I.  Se6l.  T.  The  Expediency  of  true  Religton  in  ci- 
Yilifed  States,  with  the  Origin  and  ££re<^s  of  Pagan  Super- 

ilitions. 

Sed.  II.  The  EffciSls  rf  Jud2ifm  on  the  Hebrews  themfelvesi 
and  on  the  Sentiments  cf  the  Pacrans. 

Sect.  in.    Tendency  and  real  Efte^^s  of  the  Chriftian  Code. 

Se6t.  IV.    Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Efiec^ls  of  Mahometanifm. 

Vol.  il.  Sccl.  V^  The  erroneous  Dodtrincs  and  fuperlli* 
tious  Pra6>ices  of  Chriflians  not  to  he  imputed  to  Chriftianity. 

Sedt.  VI.  Kntliufiafm  of  the  Heathens — Origin,  Progrefs, 
and  InHuence  of  J' rnaticihr),  in  the  Time  of  the  Crufades,  and 
in  the  i6th  Century;  with  the  Eftefts  of  it  in  England,  in  the 
17th,  on  the  Governmci  t  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Fanatics,  on  Litej;^ture>  and  on  the  Morals  of  the  Eoglifli 
Nation. 

Sei!L  VII.  Real  Caiifcs  of  fcveral  Perfecutions,  Hercfies, 
Controverfics,  Wars,  ai  d  I^-lafTacrcs,  impi'ted  to  Chriftianity 
by  Shaftfhury,  Voltaire,  RoufFeau,  Hume,  Gibbon,  &c. 

Se£l.  VIII.  Refutation  of  Objections  which  have  been  urged 
againft  the  Utility  of  the  Chri(iian  Religton.  * 


*  The  accnin Illation  of  topics  and  proofs  fiiggeHed  a  partial  de- 
viation from  this  plan.  The  fubjcft  of  the  firfl  volume  is  continued 
through  the  fecond ;  and  with  it  concludes  the  hifiory  of  religion  la 
its  efTctfls.  Several  of  the  materials  originally  intended  for  the  fe- 
cond and  tliird  volamcs  are  tlMrefiore  referved  for  other  woiks.^$ce 
Frejuii  to  f^oL  iL  , 

*  A  more 
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A  more  expanded  view  of  the  general  topics  is  given  under 
tiie  titles  of  the  feveral  fe6>ions,  repeated,  a$  marginal  notations^ 
in  the  Continuous  order  of  the  paragraphs,  iiiform  the  reader' 
what  he  is  to  expe^  under  each  fubdivilion,  as  he  proceeds  in 
the.  penifal  of  thefe  voJumes«  This  enlarged  analyfis  of  the 
contents  fills  fifteen  p^ges. 

That  the  public  may  be  apprifcd  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  {cheme  is  framed^  and  a  foundation  laid  for  remarles  on  its 
execution,  it  is  rcquifite  to  ftate  with  precifion,  in  an  abbre^ 
Viated  form, .  the  meaning  of  thofe  terms  which  the  author 
adopts  as  the  groundwork  of  his  complicated  and  widely* 
extended  diiquifitiOns* 

With  refpe6l:  to  its  fource,  religion  is  either  natural  or 
inftttuted  \  and  of  this  mixed  nature  are  all  die  diverfified  forms 
under  which  it  obtained  an  eftabliihment. 

2.  As  to  its  fpecieS)  it  is  true  or  filfe,  genuine  or  fa£litious« 
Of  the  former  (ort  are  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moies, 
and  of  Jefus  Chrifl ;  to  the  latter  belong  ihc  fyflcms  of  tfie 
Pagans  of  Mohammed. 

3.  The  parts  of  religion  are  doctrines,  rules  of  coiiducl,  and 
modes  of  worfhip. 

4.  Relig;ion,  in  a!l  its  fliapes,  produces  clhaT:s  proportio'ute 
to  the  qiialuies  or  cnertries  of  its  efficient  c  uI  j  .  Truth,  for 
infhmce,  found  morality,  ;i  puic  :ind  enlighiciLd  devotion,  adora 
and  in^provc  the  hum.iii  taciilti-JS.  WhcrL'as  falfehood  and 
error,  licentious  principles  and  profligacy  of  mariiicTS,  bigotry, 
fiiperlVition,  and  polytheifm,  degrade  particular  characters,  mul- 
tiply crimes,  and  fill  the  world  with  fpe6ticlcs  of  wretcliedncfs. 

5.  The  good  or  bad  efFedis  of  religion,  true  or  faife,  adinic- 
ing  no  change  from  clini:itc  or  the  lapfe  of  time,  are  certain  and 
invariable.  By  a  law  in  nature  univcrfally  operative,  private 
and  public  happinefs  refult  from  wifdom  and  goudnefs ;  calamity 
and  torment  iFrom  folly  and  vice,  A  good  tree  dotli  not  more 
naturally  produce  falutary  fruit?,  than  the  dominion  of  truth  and 
virtue  exalfs  nations.  Nor  do  j)utiid  or  bitter  ftreams  with 
more  ccrt  iinty  flow  from  a  polluted  fountain,  than  epidemical 
wickednefs  from  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  priiici;.!';'s. 

6.  The  fubjech  of  reli^^ion  are  mniklnd,  nliuciated  into 
diftin£t  commufiities  for  mutual  ufefulncfs  ard  improvement* 
This  is  the  profcil'ed  obje(5t  of  our  auth  or's  invefttgation ; — a 
pofition  which  doth  not  controvert,  but  rather  ^conhrms  the 
efficacy  of  religion  on  the  fpirit  and  conduct  or  individuals; 
for  i Individuals  accumulatively  compofe  even  the  largei); 
ibcieties. 

Men  were  framed  for  mutual  intercourfe  and  a  reciprocatiori 
good  glhces.   The  weakneiies  aud  wants  of  iingie  pei  f  )ns 
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f\n^  confolaiion  and  fupport  in  the  fympathy  and  aid  of  manJV 
A  lamily  is  a  kingdom  ia  miniature.  1  he  fatcty  of  the  weaic 
ticpcnds  on  tlic  benignity  and  power  of  the  lirong.  in  every 
brcilt  fclf-lovc  operates  for  private  cm«lument*y  but  partial 
{vif  love  muft  reiinquiih  fome  of  clamis  to  promote  order, 
hdrn-iony,  and  public  welfare.  To  fecurc  thcfe  valtiible  ad- 
vantages, the  eitabliflinient  of  a  civil  pc'ity,  cumpreh^nding 
kvc»'al  lamiliis  aud  tubes,  became  nccednry  In  the  firli:  ft.-.gea 
of  population;  and  us  the  authority  of  a  magiiirate  was  more 
complex  and  rxtenfive  than  that  of  ftngle  houftholders,  un- 
avoidable vva's  the  expedient  c  f  enabling  cc  nipull.  ry  l:i\v5,  en- 
iorccd  with  penal  fandions,  ithout  whic  h  the  molt  excellent 
regulations  for  efiectuating  the  primary  objects  of  government 
Would  have  been  inadequate.  All  national  codes  prefuppcfc  au- 
thority funerior  to  that  of  human  lawgivers  and  judges  ; — au- 
thority ot  prior  obligation  to  the  exidence  of  magiftracy. 
Dr.  Ryan  remarks,  *  No  regular  cofernmcnt  has  ever  bccFV 

•  tfldblifhed  without  fome  form  of  religion,  as  if  the  former 

*  alone  were  drfedtive,  and  needed  the  latter  as  a  rwc^/Tary  ap- 

♦  pcndage.'  The  union  of  religious  fandions  with  civil  lawj! 
he  exemplifies  by  a  train  of  precedents  from  Thefeus  to  Numa^ 
Thefe  and  other  lawgiverS|  in  every  region  where  poliiieal  fub- 
ordination  was  known|  propagated  the  do£l:riue,  reci^ived  fwm 
immemorial  tradition,  of  beings  whofe  jurifdictioa  over  niu»- 
kind  was  fupreme;.  and  thus,  by  tlic  powerful  motives  of  hppr 
and  fear,  acquired  an  aiceodency  over  the  internid  fprtngs  of 
human  ad  ions.  Fropi  experience,  and  intercourf<i  with  the 
world,  they  learned  the  arts  of  government,  and  dcxteroiifly 
adapted  their  modes  of  adminiftration  to  the  tempers  and  capa- 
cities inherent  io  the  nature  of  man,  or  to  the  local  and  temj)0- 
rary  prejudices  peculiar  to  diftin6t  communities.  Confcious  ot 
their  own  infufiiciency  to  conduit  ^heir  political  plans,  and  find- 
ing the  minds  cf  their  fubjeds  previoufly  imprelTed  with  fome 
ideas  of  power  fuperior  to  that  of  men,  they  judged  it  expediieaC 
to  give  the  religious  principle  fuch  adirc<Slion  as  might  advaiKe 
their  defigns.  For  this  purpofe  they  eftabiiihed  modes  of  wor- 
ihip  calculated  to  fupport  the  civil  magidratein  his  oSce,  and 
to  mfpirc;  a  refpe<^  for  laws,  affirmed  to  have  been  given  by  fomo 
deity  whom  the  people  were  taught  to  reverence,  la  mod  o^ 
the  ancient  got ernments  the  fiipreme  magidracy  was  ipvefled 
with  the  pontificate;  and  hence  obvious  is  the  Infemice,  thaC 
human  laws  were  conceived  to  avail  notbb^  without  die  ai4 
af  divine  landions* 

Ancient  hiftory  exhibits  ItttTe  more  than  a  fliocking  detail  flf 
4iat  grofs  corruption  in  principle,  mords,  and  worihip,  whtcb 
pervaded  tbo  whole  pagan  jfoslH  in  the  ages  fiiWc^uent  to  th^ 
I  ^  depravation 
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4lepravation  of  the  primitive  religion.    The  efFefls  of  the  re-  . 
formatiprt  introduced  with  the  gofpel  into  the  European  king. 
dom«?)  and  particularly  into  our  Briciik  ides,  our  author  con« 
traff  •  wi^h  tftc  ignorance,  profanenefs,  and  brutality,  which . 
ciiai-.;..^ei       our  untutored  anceftots.    Asa  fpecimea  of  the 
wo: iL  ife  fehd  the  two  paragraphs  on  this  fubjei^l : 

*  Effeat  0/ Cifriftiamtf  m  ike  Gauis,  £rit§nt,  Scois^  mi  Irijb. 

*  Bj"-re  :he  introdu£lion  of  ChrllVianity  into  Gaul,  the  Druids 
mail  .^^.'1  the  racrifices,  interpreted  omeni,  and  di-.ciled  all  matters 
feUti«/e  ;j  their  fuperllitions.  In  times  of  public  uiiutii  tii.y  lacri- 
ficed  .1  ioials  s  but  where  individuals  were  fick  or  afRidled,  they  re- 
reqaiied  human  vi&im^  to  appeafe  their  deities.  Their  idols  were 
Miow  and  capacious:  in  them  they  placed  v'Aims  and  burned  thete 
tio  deach.  They  generally  facrifieed  thtevest  robbers*  and  other  ofien- 
ders ;  bo:  put  tne  innocciit  death  where  they  were  not  fapplied' 
witii  malvfadois.  Ccfar  gives  this  account  of  the  Gaulic  dru:ds» 
and  obfsrves, tliat  th^y  borro^ved  their  fupcriittions  fron  the  Britons* 
Hi:i»ce  we  may  concluJe,  th:u  the  Britoas  were  faperititious  in  their 
worlhip,  and  brutal  in  tlieir  manners  *. 

'  I'his  conclulion  is  ilrcngih?ned  by  Tacitus,  wrio  atiirms,  t^at  iif 
Mona,  Or  Anglcfea,  the  druidi*  TacriEced  captive*,  and  put  to  deatii 
perfons  of  botn  fexes  lor  the  purpofe  of  inTpcifting  tiieir  entrails  and 
prying?;  iwio  iuiurity.  This  ruagli  people  v. ere  I'oficncd  in  their  niaa- 
ners,  and  human  facrihces  expIoJcd  m  B.itain,  Gaul,  ii.id  other  na- 
dons»  by  the  promulgation  of  a  code  whofe  fpirit  is  averfe  to  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  A  learned  writer  obferves.  that  in  the  year  33 f 
sonny  Scots  embraced  Chriftian^ty,  prompted  by  feme  pioas  Chrlf* 
tiaot,  tt'ho  from  the  perfecution  of  Diocledan*  We  have  fliewefl*^ 
in  a  preoedittg  part  of  this  fupplement,  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves' 
in  Sricain  was  promoted  by  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  by  the 
miffionaries  fent  fr  om  R.O!ne  for  the  converfion  of  the  natives.  Thefe 
miiTunaries  in;truclrd  barbnrous  nations,  not  only  in  religion  and 
moi-aliry,  but  in  art-;  a!-,d  Ir'  nces,  and  taught  them  many  comforts 
and  con/enicncieb  f  rite'iV  unknown.  AufMn  and  his  frllo^v-lnbourt  ra 
ill  Britain,  having  bct;n  pious  aud  :^ood  mt;;-,  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
ciadCy  that  their  virtues  had  coniiderable  mUuence  cn  the  adions  of 

*  In  the  pafTage  to  which  Dr.  Ryan  refers*  BelK  Gall.  vi.  15, 
Csfar  does  not  derive  the  origin  of  human  fncrificcs  amoiig  the  Gaulf 
from  Britain.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  tl.o  fame  book  he  djfcribes  ^ 
yearly  aHl'mhly  of  the  druids,  at  a  conf-crated  place,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Carnute-i,  n :  v/  the  Cnartr.  ins,  fuppjled  t )  have  beca 
the  CL'ntre  of  Old  Ciaul.  1  iterc  tiu'  morrion  of  Britain  recurs.  But 
■the  objc6l  of  that  foiemni»,y  was  la  corr.p;  01. litigations.  Much 
more  probaMe  it  i«,  that  both  the  drui.^  :ind  their  cruel  ri^es  pailcd 
Oom  Gaul  iutj  lit  tain.  \  lieLiier  CeUi  meant  Brittany  in  France, 
\%  {i»b{Qitte4  to  tiie  antiquaries. 
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their  followers.  The  charities  of  the  Britifli  converts  were  too  masjp 
to  be  cnamerated ;  but  the  folloi^iog  is  too  remarkable  to  be  paflc» 
over  in  filence.  In  the  middle  of  the  fcventh  century*  as  Ofw<ild.  a 
Bntifh  cponarch»  was  fitting  down  to  dinner  on  £a(>er-day»  a  perlbn 
appointed  to  take  care  cf  the  poor  acqaainted  him»  that  a  mttltitnde 
of  them  waited  without.  In  confequencf  of  this  intelligence,  the 
king  ^ave  order  that  the  meai  (hould  immediately  be  carried  from 
his  own  t  .blc  for  their  i:fe;  an  1,  tlii;,!:inp;  thrit  inl  iHcicni,  ordered  a 
filver  dilh  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  divided  among  them.  Thii 
inilauce  of  benevolence  in  the  prince  mull  have  had  ctnfidcrab!e  in- 
fluence over  hi>  fubjc^^ls;  nor  have  :he  drfcendan.s  of  thefe  men  been 
deficient  in  chanty  from  thut  t;mc  to  tnc  piciciit. 

*  A  learned  and  ingenious  antiquary  points  out  many  happy  effcds 
produced  by  Chriftianity  among  the  ancient  Irifli.  When  this  people 
were  firft  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  appeared  like  the 
other  barbarians  of  Europe*  funk  in  ignorance  and  radeneA,  and 
indulging  all  the  ferocity  of  brutal  nature.  D.  Sicdns  and  Strabo 
declare  that  they  ate  human  flefli*;  and  St.  Jerome  teAific-  his  hav<. 
ing  been  a  witncfs  of  ihc  fame  among  the  Attacotti*  a  people  of  i-^ri* 
tain.  The  ritual  of  the  iri(h  Celts  was  untlained  with  blood  until 
the  Scythic  fwarm  fubducd  them  at  nn  early  ;  eriod  forced  them  to 
embrace  their  religious  fentiments  and  pradices,  iniroducrd  human 
facrincfs,  and  tailing  e^ch  others  blood  a>  the  feal  of  leagues  and 
cdripsLis.  Wi.at  mojc  lignal  favour  could  then  have  been  conferred 
on  fuch  a  people  than  commur;icaLing  lo  theai  the  nuld  and  gcnije 
precepts  of  ihc  gofpcl  ?  or  what  moic  likely  t--  erawicatc  their  bat" 
barous  and  inhuman  cuftoms,  than  that  religion  whieh  taught  mercy^ 
peace,  and  love }  I'his  mercy  was  conferred  on  them  through  St* 
Patrick*  about  the  fourth  century,  or*  as  fome  think,  through  the 
unadulterated  channel  of  the  Greek  mifltonaries,  or  their  dtlciples* 
The  gofpel,  and  its  ufual  attendant,  learning,  wrought  fuch  an  ex- 
traorviinary  change  among  the  peo.  le,  that  foreigners  complimented 
Ireland  wiih  the  tide  of  the  tilandof  Saints.  The  druidic  groves 
and  trilithons  [combinations  of  three  cre6l  ftonci  fet  up  here  and 
there  for  idol.urons  rite ,],  were  dcirolifhed,  or  converted  iii^.o  tem- 
ples ot  the  true  Go::,  and  an  enthuliallic  zeal  for  fuperior  purity, 
which  often  terminated  in  Monachifm,  Hlled  the  iflc  with  facred 
/?rufturcs,  dcftincd  to  the  fervice  of  religion  and  letter^.  Tlie  ve- 
nerable Bede  is  an  unexceptionable  vvitnefs  to  the  purity  of  th?!r 
manners,  and  incir  peaceable  cilt^oIiLion.  He  loudly  proclaims  tiiat 
generous  hofpitaiuy,  and  unrivalled  love  of  every  thing  holy,  which 
led  them  to  receive,  with  open  arms,  ftudents  from  many  parts  of 
iurope,  which  [who]  flocked  thither  for  mftrodion.  We  are  afiiired* 
^y  unqueftipnableanthorl^y,  that  the  hard  ^earned  rewards  of  inllroc* 
tion,  acquired  by  feveral  Iriflimeo,  were  applied  to  objeds  of  th4 

•  Thefe  r.uihors  record  many  in  fiances  of  their  own  credulity. 
/'.Lthonty,  lels  excepiionnhje,  i^  required  to  aicertain  the  fadt.  Sr, 
Jerome's  cc.ifure  on  ti  e  Aiiacuiii  is  liable  to  tiic  fame  objedion, 
(t^9ti£h  h?  ^tci^^i^  i(  on  his  ovin  obfcrvation. 
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fnrett  pi6ty»  and  In  propagating  the  gofpel  among  uncivilifed  ns« 
tlons.  They  edabliihed  hofpitals  in  many  parts  of  the  concinent,  and 
cndo^ved  them  for  the  reception  of  miffionaries,  who  poured  from  Ire- 
land o  advance  the  faith  among  the  unconverted.  In  thcfe  hofpitnU 
the  f  junders  refted  when  ahnolt  worn  out  with  evangelical  labours, 
Tiicre  charity  held  out  her  liberal  hand  to  the  weary  traveller;  and 
there  a  young  generation  of  ccch  fjadics  was  trained  up  to  combat; 
pagauiim,  and  to  extend  the  fauh  among  obdurate  infidels,^ 


From  the  days  of  Porphyry  men  of  loofe  principles  have,  in 
their  writings,  treated  the  volumes  of  infpiration  as  engines  of 
impofture.  Confucius  and  Zoroafter,  Apolionius  and  Mo- 
hammed, found  apologifts ;  but  Mofcs  and  the  prophets,  Chrifl 
and  his  apoftle^,  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  being  deceivers.  All 
the  regard  due  to  their  characters  and  difcox'encs,  has  been  re- 
folvcd,  by  faftidious  wit  and  fceptical  criticifm,  into  the  crtda- 
lity  of  fanatics,  immemoriil  prefcription,  or  politic.il  artifice. 
Altnoit  in  every  form  has  the  gofpel  been  nppofcd,  and  it  Hill 
(ubilfls  as  a  monument  of  its  divine  A  'thor's  foreknow  cdg  j  and 
veracity.  He  foretold  the  obllacies  it  had  t'>  furmount,  and  en- 
gaged for  its  {lability  even  to  the  end  of  the  vvuild.  The  irn-  * 
preffions  produced  by  moral  evidence  decay  by  length  of  time; 
but  fadls  once  verified  by  many  infallible  proofs,  retain  their 
certainty  for  ever ;  and  though  miracles  have  long  fince  been 
withdrawn,  predi6}:ions  of  a  very  ancient  date,  accomplifhed  in 
their  minute  circuniftances  and  full  import,  afford  a  contmually 
increaimg  evidence  to  the  miffion  nf  the  prophets.  Things 
reported  to  the  ear  lefs  forcibly  afFecl  us  than  the  objcd^s  them- 
felves,  exhibited  to  the  eye.  But  if  Chriliiani  y  have  the 
energy  of  transforming  its  genuine  dlfciples  into  a  new  cha-."* 
ratfler,  every  difciple  who  experiences  this  change  has  the  wit- 
nefs  in  himfelf.  Can  a  dscciver  open  the  eyes  of  the  blinds 
One  thing  I  know^  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  /  fee, 

Th^  vital  principle  of  religion,  like  the  fource  and  feat  of 
animation^  is  inward;  and  its  effecSls  are  vifible  merely  from 
the  external  fymptoms  of  a  found  habit.  Many  of  the  Chriflian 
virtues  afl[e<^  fecrecy;  and  in  the  various  parts  of  goodnefs  no 
human  charafter  is  perfe£V,  much  lefs  in  the  full  meafure  of 
poffible  attainments.  But  fuppofe  the  temper  and  deportmenii^ 
of  an  individual  framed  on  the  principles  of  an  exemplary  temper- 
ance, an  aflive  charity,  and  an  enlightened  devotion— -defective  . 
in  no  efTentiai  part  of  human  obligation — and  advancing  gnu 
dually  in  conformity  with  the  perfed^  rule  and  venerable  exem« 
plat  of  moral  and  divine  excellence: — fuppofe  an  empirC)  or  the 
world  at  largCi  replenidied  with  fuch  inhabitants — ^thac  depra- 
vity which  now  pervades  the  nature  of  man,  and  disfigures  the 
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crtaCt<m  of  God,  having  completed  its  career  of  miichicr^  wouIq  . 
leem  to  have  iofl  \x%  ufurped  dominion.  Who  could  then  fiip^ 
pole  I'uch  a  conftitution  of  tilings  unfuitable  to  the  virws  of 
cfl'cntial  goodnt  f  and  rcditutle?  Such  in  reality  is  the  ten- 
dency and  the  ultimate  end  of  that  revelation  which  unfolds  th« 
myilcry  »  f  man's  rcd  mption.  V/hercvcr  it  h.iS  been  knowiH 
and  cordially  embraced,  truih  has  gained  partial  triun.[?hs  ovcy 
delufion  and  error ;  the  luflrc  of  virtue  has  covered  with  infamy 
the.  works  of  darknefs^  and  the  pure  worfbip  of  one  God| 
through  a  mediator,  overthrown  the  aitars  of  deaicns.  -  Where* 
ever  the  genius  of  dduilon  fet  up  fpurious  oracles,  wherever  fiw 
perdition  or  idolatry  prevailed  in  a  community;  there  Ucentioui^ 
tiefs  ere^ed  a  throne  %  and  the  necefi'ary  rcfalc  wa^,  a  f.  tai  pro-y 
greffion  la  crimes.  Neither  arts  nor  letter-,  neither  refined 
fentiments,  nor  poliflied  manners  \  neither  the  light  of  fpecula« 
tive.  philofophy,  nor  in  provemems  in  ju.  ilprudence;  had  the 
energy  to  purify  a  polluted  hearty  cr  to  reft  rm  an  immoral  prac- 
tice. All  that  has  been  done  for  thefe  defir^ble  ends,  was  ac-^^ 
complt&ed  by  the  e/Ecacy  of  fupernattual  truth  and  grace,  aii4 
couUi  proceed  from  no  other  tburce. 
•  This  is  the  fuB(iamental  principle,  and  dire£i  copcluiiom 
the  performance  now  oilcred  to  the  attention  of  the  p^iblic.  Oa 
the  occafion  which  gave  it  birth,  its  inateriaisi  zjni  form,  vm. 
fuggei^  a  fcivv  remarks* 
.in  many  inilances  accident,  a  fudden  thotight,  or  ocCalsona^ 
hint  from  mutual  converfe,  5cc«  confidercd  in  a  certain  view« 
and  piiifijed  through  a  feries  of  indu^ionsi  has  fae^a  improveq 
into  valuable  difcpveries. 

Two  boys,  the  fons  of  an  optician  at  Heidelberg,  happening 
Cne  day  to  take  frcm  the  (hop,  esch  an  eye  of  reading- giafleh, 
to  be  ufcd  as  playthings,  flood  at  a  (hort  dilhnce,  in  a  line  with 
the  fteeple,  and  lurveying  x\\zt  object  through  the  glafies,  were 
furprifed  to  obferve  a  variation  in  its  magnitude.  1  hey  re- 
ported the  experiment  to  their  father,  who  having  fcen  it  re- 
peated, took  the  hint  of  fixing  iw  o  l  iC  h  'ilafics  wiihin  ihL-  c;u;^ 
of  a.  tube.  Thus  was  conllrudteu  ili^  ii;  li  lw.  oi  c;  an  iniiu;- 
incnt  apphcij  by  GaMco  aiid  uthciS  lu  ui*i:.y  uiuul  im^uovciiitiit$ 
ill  piacilcal  aflTononi\ . 

Sir  li  e  N'  wtnn,  in  one  of  his  rural  retreats,  perceiving; 
ripe  fruit  to  l.ill  iioui  the  trees,  began  to  explcirc  the  renfon  wi^y 
aa  apple,  ccafing  to  be  pendulous,  fliould  rather  fall  th.in  rife. 
He  puriued  his  rcfearches  with  patience,  and,  with  true  fcient  fi- 
cal  prccifion,  educed  from  that  oiuinai  y  piiciiuuicnon  the  i.^ws 
of  gravitation,  in  cxa6l  proportion  to  liic  magaui^de^  aod  oUve? 
aitribuceS)  oi  the  mutually  aitrat^ing  bodies. 
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Tbe  fubje^  of  the  ]M<odu£lioti  now  brought  to  the  bar  of  crU 
iciAoy  was  prefcribed  by  an  incorporated  Ibciety,  no  Ml 
«ealous  than  fitccefsful  in  their  labours  to  promote  ufeful  learn- 
ing. It  irfl  app?ored  in  the  (hape  and  ftze  of  an  academical 
exercife;  and,  being  judged  both  fufceptfble  and  worthy  of  en^ 
largenu?i:t,  is  now  c^itended  to  two  moderate  volamesij  replete 
with  rreafures  of  knowl-d^e,  colle^ied  fiom  an  imir.cnfe  vadctjr 
of  record?,  and  arranged  with  that  perfcdiott  of  fkilly  which  ait 
CBiinent  philv)fopher  terms  a  hgkalhohiu 

The  p&fiage  felecfted  for  an  extradl  merits  the  fcriotis  regard 
of  all  our  fellow- fubjedis  In  the  ages  prior  to  the  manifcid 
corruptions  of  our  divinely  pure  religion,  by  the  profane  fpiiit 
of  a  domineering  priefthood,  much  had  been  done  for  the  in^ 
trodu^ion)  eftabliifament,  and  e£cacy  of  the  gotpel  in  this 
ifland.  Magnificent  churches,  monaiteries,  and  numerous 
fchools,  were  built,  endowed,  and  prnviiied  with  paftorS)  pro* 
feilbrs  and  teaebers,  for  devotion,  hofpitality,  and  Isteratore.  ^ 
In  process  of  time  religion  was  perverted  to  the  purpofes  of  am* 
biuoni  but  ftill  the  Ipirit  of  liberality  continued  to  augment  tbs 
fsvefiues  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church.  The  fimplicity  of 
primitive  manners  was  loft,  learninpr  con^ned  to  clorfters,  and 
the  falutary  difcipiine  of  the  gofpcl  fuperfcded  by  ahfurd  and 
gorous  penances.  Yet  during  a  millenium  of  ignorance,  diilb- 
lutenefs,  and  clerical  tyranny,  were  many  of  our  nobleft  ftruc<* 
tures  for  public  wordiip  erected  \  and  our  two  famous  univerit* 
tieS)  not  ciily  effabKflied  by  charters,  but  enrkbtd  with  perma- 
nent funds,  which  keep  pace  with  the  ever-accumuldcing  ex« 
pence  of  providons.  Though  charitable  foundations  charadteriA: 
thefe  times,  the  liberality  of  the  public  is  diverted  into  di£fere'nt 
channels.  We  have  lately  feen  a  huge  theatrical  pile  rife  almoft 
inftantaneoufly  in  our  metropolis,  from  voluntary  coniributions. 
Had  a  church,  of  like  dimcniipns  imd  the  fame  expence,  beta 
projected,  the  produce  of  national  britfi,  foi  a  cciKurj  cc;...^ 
W  'J: J  Karcr^\  I", c^ve  been  fii Scent. 

Vov  a  moi  L  pie  acccuiit  of  the  topics  whence  the  utility  of 
divine  rcveiation  is  evinced,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  wo  Ic 
itfclf.  The  tenets  of  a  }}:;radoxicai  philcK  phy,  derived  frcni 
the  fchooi  <  f  dciiiii,  refolve  human  oljligaiiv  n  into  the  h.w  or 
light  of  nature;  t'-rms  which  modern  freethiijk have  not 
taiccn  car€  to  uiilinguifh.  Were  it  poiTible  to  coiiecl  the  dif- 
covcries  of  rcafon,  in  matters  llri^tly  rcl»^ious,  they  would  be 
extremely  few,  obicure,.  and  inadequate  to  the  inii^o  tant  ends 
even  of  civil  government.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Piitriarchal,  Jewifli,  and  Cbriftian  fyftems,  muit  uhimarcly  I  c 
dcrivt  d  from  an  immediate  communication  with  the  Katiier  (jf 
Lights*  ^  liifpiratioo  i>i  our  modem  icc|>t;c$  wi*! 
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admit  to  be  poiiible,  expedient,  or  capable  of  proof.  But  the 
legiflator^  oi  p.  nrin'fin,  tlvifc  admired  pupils  ot  uiitutored  na- 
ture, profeficdiy  tr-iri. -d  iheir  la'A  S  j»nd  rf  ligion  on  the  t'oc^rine 
«f  infpiration.  Let  the  laws  <.f  Cbrift  be  compurcd  w  th  thofc 
€>f  Lycurgus  or  Nurna.  ,  He  who  would  decide  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  muft  incur  the  imputation  of  flrange  partiality.  Before 
tl>e  Ch  ilian  era  extremely  imperfc6^,  and  often  cruel,  were  all 
the  heathen  codes  rf  leg.flation.  Like  Draco's  laws,  they  were 
written  with  blood.  In  fubfequent  ages  they  acquired,  from 
the  humane  and  liberal  fpirit  oi  the  gofpe],  chara£lers  of  mo- 
deration  and  cqu  ty,  formerly  unknown.  1  he  late  amiable  and 
cxc^Tent  Dr.  Leechman  fomewhere  fuggeds,  ^  It  would  be  a 

*  work  for  a  treatifc,  and  perhaps  a  very  ufeful  ore,  to  trace 

*  ou^  ihc  civil  laws  v^hich  took  their  hfc  from  the  fpirit  of 

*  Chriftianity^  and  to  delineate  their  happy  effeds  on  focieCy 

*  tbrouj^h  a  feries  cf  ages.' 

Dr.  Ryan  has  been  more  attentive  to  expreffive  fentences  than 
wel'  u-ncd  periods.  The  following,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tJMi;  *  ^bn^'  Scots  embraced  Chriliianity,  prompted  by  fome 

*  pious  Chriltians  who  fled  from  Britain  into  Scotland.'  We 
fyipeit  fome  over  fjj^ht,  which  riiars  the  ienfe.  He  is  not  al- 
ways happy  in  dilnnguifliin;;  between  who^  whofe^  and  which*' 

*  A  code,  whofe  Ipirit  is  adv<  i  fc  to  cruelty/  As  fpirit  is%icn- 
tioned,  code  is  perhaps  perfoniticd.    *  Students,  from  many 

*  parts  of  Europe,  tuhuh  Bocked/  &c. 

On  the  whole,  many  able  wi  I  cr>,  in  defence  of  divine  re* 
velatiopy  have  merited  applaufe;  but,  in  the  particular  point 
whftch  this  author  undertakes  to  c{labiifli>  it  may  truly  be  iatd| 
«  Thou  cxcelleft  them  all.' 

r 

■■  I  I         Ml  I  II.  ,  — ^^^^ 

Art.  in.  The  Hfjfory  of  Devovjhhe,  In  Three  Volumes,  By 
'  the  Rrj.  Richard  Po'iiuhele^  of  PokuheUy  in  Cornwall^  and  late 

ef  Ckriji  Churchy  Oxford.    ToL  IL    410.  2U  2S,  Caddie 

London,  i793. 

[  Cmtimed  f rem  our  Numbir  fir  June*  J 

'TpHE  more  immediate  obje<5ls  of  confir^crrtion,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  arc  the  chorography  and  genealogies  ;  to  con- 
vey fome  idea  of  wh  ch  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
fjw  cx'racls,  diftributing  them  under  the  folicAving  heads: 
I.  Pi/^ur  jqu€  Defcriptiou—  2.  D'fcripticn  of  Gtnilemcns  SeatS-^ 
3»  AccQUht  of  Par  fo  Lhmxhei — 4.  Hi/ioiy  of  Famiiigs, 
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X.  PiSttrefyue  Di/cription^ 

*  From  tlie  defcrlptions  already  given  in  the  *  natonl  hif^ory,  and 
Other  parts  of  this  work,  Devonlhire  hath,  indec^l,  appeared  a  fceije 
of  wild  irregularity,  and  what  1  have  ventured  to  term,  a  Trailured 
couiuy.  Hence  a  great  diverfity  ot  objefls  calculated  to  excite  plea- 
fure  and  admiration:  perhaps  this  ifland  afiords  no  where  luch  a  va- 
riety fo  nobly  contrafted.**-nere  we  have  landfcapes  enriched  wicli 
all  the  beauties  of  fertility*  and  in  an  hi^ii  fiate.of  cultivation; 
tkere  opens  a  fcenery  untouched  by  any  hand  but  that  of  nature,  ia 
which  Ihe  hath  difplayed»  though  on  a  fmall  fcale*  views  £milar  to 
UioTe  of  the  moft  mountainous  and  difordered  parts  of  the  globe* 
From  fo  broken  a  country  muft  arife  great  inconvenicncies  to  the  tia* 
veller :  but  the  hand  of  art  hath  interpofed  j  and  he  is  accommo* 
dated  with  firm,  even,  and  well  made  roads.  Nor  Ihould  he  regret 
the  fteepnefs  of  the  hills,  and  the  d;lHcuky  of  their  afcenf  ,  wl  ihl  the 
tcdioufnels  of  the  way  may  be  relieved  by  the  quick  fucccllion  of 
higiihnds  and  dales,  and  the  fhort  diftances  between  our  houfes,  vil- 
lages, and  to^vns  And  the  numerous  enciofures  of  pallurc 

and  cornlands  (the  fences  of  which  partly  confift  of  fhrubs  and  trees), 
togetiier  with  ilourilhing  orchards  thickly  interfperfed,  fu  hiiely  di- 
vcrfify  the  fcene,  that  at  almoll  every  ftcp  we  are  prefented  with  a 
new  and  channing  landfcape.  Even  in  the  more  inland  parts,  which 
have  not  the  advantage  of  fea  profpeds,  we  Scarcely  look  for  any 
additional  beauty.  In  this  manner  is  the  eye  delighted,  during  tlie' 
^lingand  fammer  feafons  in  particular, -whilll  the  bloom  of  oar 
orchardsi  and  the  Howers  and  fhrubs  in  our  hedges,  afford  HAX  far- 
ther pleafiire.  But,  perhaps,  the  deep  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
we  can  hardly  imagine  it  polTible  for  the  plough  or  cattle  to  go  over, 
prefenting  us  with  a  view  of  cultivation,  cvcn  on  ti  eir  very  fummits, 
may  be  deemed  the  chi^f  difcriminating  feature  of  this  county.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kxeter,  and  the  eaftern  parts  of  Devonfhirc, 
we  have  nuniberlefs  little  hills  (ibme  of  them  very  abrupt),  thus  ren- 
dered produii:~tive  by  induilry  ;  and  in  the  north  and  t  ic  ibr.th  hams 
(particularly  the  latter)  this  Devonian  feature  will  ottta  meet  the 
€)  c  of  the  accurate  obferver.  In  the  mean  time,  the  more  open  and 
lefs  fertile  trafts  are  rendered  highly  pleafing  by  the  force  of  con» 
traft  to  a  pi^urefque  imagination.  In  fome  places,  large  woods  and- 
coppices,  broken  by  fmall  enciofures,  have  a  fine  tUdSi  as  viewed 
from  the  downs ;  in  others,  the  torrs  of  the  foreft  are  oppo^  to 
^ts  of  the  livelieft  verdure  within  reach  of  the  eye.  And  here,  at 
nearer  diftances,  we  fee  herds  of  cattle  feeding  among  the  fcatcered 
rocks— there,  all  the  bufy  varieties  of  the  farm.  ,  Even  in  winter, 

*  Mr.  Polwhele  frequently  refers  us  to  his  firft  volume*  though  as 
yet  nnpublifhed.  This  has  an  awkwardnefs^  to  which  we  cannot  eafily 
reconcile  ourfelves.  Yet,  on  the  publication  of  the  iirft  volume,' all 
lyiU  be  welU  Thefe  refemces  conned  the  different  paru  of  the 
work* 
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this  county  fecms  to  pofT  fs  the  more  agreeable  charms  of  iandfcape— • 
fuch  as  no  other  part  of  the  ifland  prefumts  to  t  mulate :  and  this  is 
principally  owiajij  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  cnrtlwn  fences,  which  ex- 
ceed J  p.  li.i.;ht  mOil  oihers  in  England,  and  are  full  of  evergreens. 
AT\d  our  h  ■  'gerow  trees,  though  ftfipt  of^lheir  leaves,  ate  fiill 
clafped  by  the  ivy>  and  oftca  bf  thm  pcrimnkle.  Buc  the  kcXiy 
i'preads  for  ibveral  miles^  without  interroption,  throQgh  many  ef  eii^ 
]K<^ge^ ;  formirg,  iu  one  pUce*  an  impenctrahte  fence  by  the  doie* 
n^fii  of  iti  bvughs»  and  the  prickii^  cfb  l  f  it^  leaves ;  m  another,  fe- 
paming  iuto  di  i..'>  trees,  whole  tall  and  (Iraight  items  are  no  lofi» 
elegant  than  their  gioiTy  verdure  and  fc^iriet  berry.*   I'a^c  6. 

•  ir^ddkd^Wf  io  the  parifh  of  Whitllone,  h  one  ot  the  bigheil 
..hilU  in  LevoiK  ft  commands  a  v.i»l  exte  u  oi  country.  To  the  iouth 
and  f  ut1i-\vcf^  H  .Mon  and  Lav.  rc-nce- f owcr,  the  loi»g  winding  of 
ti  e  Exe,  the  cuy  of  Exeter  iilc'.f,  and  tieytor-Rock ;  Awd  to  .he 
well  Dartmoor-,  and  the  hill-'  of  Soinerfet  to  the  ea.'l;  form  a  Itiik- 
jog  part  of  the  pro  n*'«'l;.  i.xciuiively  cf  thoic  in  ilie  c.iv,  t%vfMv- 
four  enureses  may  be  iwcn  from  VVaddicaowii ;  aiid  {i/^i^  iaii  u.i^i 
have  ipprare-.l,  at  one  lime,  on  the  river  Exc,*  p.  56. 

«  To  the  fine  fcenery  within  the  pari(h  ot  Df^u.pelgnfQn  \  fxt  *  the 
town  of  the  drtiids  upon  the  Tv  igr\  j  1  have  alreadv  h»a  occafion  ta 
advert*   But  the  baaka  of  the  joinautic  river  Teign  are  inor*;  ;»e€<i» 

liarly  attraAtve  Wheie  the  TeigA  r  lus  at  the  His  *f  the 

M»vi/ig  Rfi*  we  dcfcend  ioto-the  valley  amic  vavl  raal&s  graniie^ 
tKidi  looking  backy  wiicn  we  have  reached  tiic  river»  f>  hei.i,  as 
k  were,  burlUng  afunder,  and  only  jirevenicd  rrom  failing  by  their 
chains  of  ivy.  in  other  places*,  enormous  !;^*^,  ovtn'hr'.dovved  by 
oaken  fohatjc,  Tppear  like  the  ruin:,  of  a  caltic.  'I'his  i.;  .^articula.  !y  the 
caf.*  \'\  tr-e  vicinuy  of  the  Cromlech — where  the  berry  of  the  niouncain- 
aih.hej  e  rcmarkaoiy  luxuriant,  has  a  be  autiful  appearance  from  chafms 
of  rock  cncrullcd  with  pale  ntofs.  Tive  view^  from  this  1^  ot  are  dc- 
Jightfu!.  The  eye  repolca  with  ph-aiure  on  tne  nchneh  ol  the  woods 
of  uiduoiu  attcr  contemplating  precipices  that  feem  ribbed  wuii 
iroa,  and  follows  the  reccKliog  hills,  wave  after  wave,  till  they  axe 
)pil  in  aarare,*  p  67. 

'  I  have  already  nodced  the  roek  and  caicaile  tf  Cammteign. 
Thtft  waterfall,  fupplied  by  fprings  from  the  dowat  above,  was  pe« 
(iuliafly  magnificent  in  the  September  of  as  it  had  beea 

fivellcd  by  the  extraordinary  rains  in  the  b  eginning  of  that  monch* 
Pa(h  ng  down  the  perpendicular  rock,  and  fonniing  along  the  v«Ucjv 
|«n  dft  nuge  mafTis  of  moorflonc,  it  ruftied  towards  tne  Teign  vvjth* 
lyildncfs  that  could  only  be  rendered  more  rvimantic  by  the  chafing 
precipice  from  which  it  fell,  the  profufion  of  ivy  on  one  fiuc  of  the 
rock,  and  the  branches  of  (lal^f  other  (orelt  trees  acrols  the  tor<t 
fent,*  p.  74. 

•  In  a  ride  from  Chr:flo>v  to  Bri^^ford  church,  after  pafTmg  through 
narrow  l:iT^rs  ov  erhung  with  wood,  that  entirely  excluded  the  pro- 
fpeu>,  1  eu.ered  into  a  defile,  where  fuJdenly  1  f^w  myfclf  on  a  pre- 
cTpice  to  the  rioht,  with  a  deep  valley  at  the  bottom,  in  which  ^ 
iVca.7i  gisrgled  among  (noiTy  iiones,  and  which  \vas  termiiiaied'by  a 
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tb-uy  afiuJfl  .1  claflcr  of  cottages.  Beyond  the  valley,  vail  ledges  of 
rock  were  pikd  up  on  the  oppofite  h'll.  My  left  was  fkir ted  with 
bold  woods  impending  ever  an  abrupt  declivity,  in  which  were  fc- 
verai  openings,  whcupc,  from  chircoal  pits,  light  wreaths  of  fuoke 

ilowlv  afccndtd  tnrou^h  the  trcLS.'  «  1  clflfved  the  loofc 

cIou<Js  liaiigiug  on  the  oppofite  heights,  and  the  fun  gilding  the  hiiii 
beneath  dicm/  p.  76.  .  r 

*  In  Tr^diam  rh«  hills  are  rocky,  aad  almoft  perpendicalar ;  the 
itUDJKnits  of  which  when  we  have  reached  with  exereme  danger,  by 
narrow  and  rugged  paths  called  parifti-roads,  we  look  down  qo  the 
tiee(>  ddls  immediately  bt  Iaw»  allonilhed  at  our  raflmefs  id  afceiiding 
fjiofe  heights  on  horicback.  i.ow  in  a  vale,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  chuien,  fiands  the  village  of  Trulham,  hoary  through  age;  and 
its  cottages,  diftin(5lly  feen  from  the  rock,  on  which  the  chi3rch  is 
/ituatcd,  !oyk  extremely  fanraftic — fome  covered  wUh  mofs  that 
fcenis  to  occupy  tiie  place  of  thatch,  and  others  curtained  with  ivy; 
whiliv  little  gardens  intervene,  and  trees  of  diiicreat  kiad$  chrovy 
t^eir  br.inclies  over  the  chiuiney-tcps,*  p.  1 17. 

*  Chudleigii,  in  former  ages,  abounded  much  in  wood  and  tim- 
ber; the  noi  th  cait  fide  of  the' pari l"h  retaining  the  name  of 
ChudUigh  Wuods,  As  we  d^iccnd  fiomJlaldon,  by  wny  of  Hams, 
tp  the  town  of  Chudleigh,  the  great  marble  quarry  in  front  i* 
^leafmgly  coatrafted  with  feveral  little  villas  above  it,  as  they* 
gkaA  uirough  tufts  of  trees^  ibmetimes  on  the  hrow,  and  fin^edmcs 
«a  the  fides  «f  the  htlls  that  wind  rotmd  in  the-form  of  an  ampha*' 
liieatFe^'  p.  ij8. 

*  QhudUigh'ReKk  was  an  obje<^  worthy  of  notice  in  the  natural 
hiilory.  It  is>  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  flriking  inland  rocks  in 
the  iflaiul.  «  •  .  •  .  Viewed  from  the  we(l,  it  ts  a  bold  aad  beaotU 
§^  perpendicular  rock,  apparently  one  folid  mafs  of  marble.  Kroni 
tiie  fouth-ealT,  a  hoiiow  opens  to  the  view,  with  a  11  ream  rulhing 
imnetuouQy  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  here  and  there  checked  in  its 
pfogrcis  by  a  great  quantity  of  rude  ftones  fcattereH  around.  And 
the  fcencry  is  in  fummer  rendered  more  attradlivc  oy  a  luxuriant  wood  - 
that  fcems  proudly  to  bear  fjrward  its  bunhen  of  variegated  ioiiage 
cn  the  oppoilte  iide,'  p.  xzj. 

This  much  for  the  prefent :  in  our  nexf  article  we  (hall  prcr« 
iluce  the  remaining  extracts,  together  with  fome  critical  ob« 
f^vations  on  this  fpiendid  and  amiifing  work,  which  difplay» 
Hie  induftry  of  the  antiquariaoy  the  precifion  of  the  pfailofophcv> 
aad  the  aoimsttfon  of  the  poet. 
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AftT,  IV.  FiriflaaU  Hifiory  of  Dekkan^  frm  Hn  firjl  Md^ 
hummedan  ConfuJIs:  a  Cftttinuathn from  other  nativi  IVr iters 
ef  tbi  Events  tn  that  Part  of  Indian  to  the  Reduition  of  its  Ufi 
Mnarcbs  by  the  Emferor  Aulum  Goer  Aunmgzehe :  alfoy  the 
Reig  '-'s  / his  Sueeeffors  tn  the  Empire  of  Hindeftan  to  the  prefem 
Day  \  and  the  Hiflory  of  Bengal^  from  the  Acceffton  of  Ali'verdio 
Khan  to  the  Year  l^%0,  Comprijfed  in  Six  Parts.  By  Jonathan 
Seott^  Captain  in  the  Eaft  India  Company  $  Service^  Perftan 
Secretary  to  the  late  Governor- General  fVarren  Haflings^  Efq* 
emd  Mender  of  the  Ajiatie  Society  in  Calcutta*  pp.  832.  4to« 
Stockdalc  London,  1794. 

[  Continued from  our  Number  for  July,  ] 

Extract  from  the  Tranflation  of  Fcrllhta's  Hiftory  of  the 

Dekkan  * 

*  CULT  AN  Mahmood  Bhamenee  had  a  taHe  for  poetryj  and  wrote  ele- 
^  gant  verfes  himfelf  He  fpoke  fluently  the  Perfiao  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages. When  profperoas  events  occorred,  he  was  not  intoxicated  with 
joy»  nor  immerfed  in  grief  at  the  attacks  of  misfortune.  He  never  co- 
habited but  with  one  wife^  and  paid  great  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
divines,  of  whofe  company  he  was  very  fond.  In  his  reign  the  poets 
of  Arabia  and  Perfia  refortcd  to  Dekkan,  and  were  benefitted  by  the 
grucious  flow  of  the  Hream  of  liberality.  Mecr  Fycz  Oollnh  Adjoo, 
who  prefided  on  the  feat  of  jullice,  once  prefentine  him  with  an  n  ic, 
was  rewarded  with  a  thoufind  pieces  of  gold,  and  pei muted  to  reiire, 
covered  with  honours,  to  his  own  country.  The  fame  of  the  Sultan's 
afi'ability,  judgment,  and  munificence,  fprcad  fo  wide,  th^t  the  cele- 
brated poet  or  Shiraz,  Khaujsh  iiafiz,  dciLiuiined  to  vihi  Dekiian; 
but  was  prevented  by  a  train  of  accidents,  which,  with  the  caufe  of 
kis  Intention,  are  thus  related: 

*  Meer  Fycz  OoIIah  Anjoo  fent  this  famous  poet  a  prefent  witk 
a  letter,  intimating,  chat  if  he  would  confer  honour  on  the  Snlun's 
dominions  by  his  approach,  and  make  Dekkan  the  envy  of  paradile' 
by  his  bcunty-lhcdding  prefence,  the  inhabitants  would  value  pro* 
perly  fuch  an  hononr,  and  have  him  condu6led  back  to  Shiraz^ 
enriched  to  the  he  ght  of  his  defires.  The  poet,  from  the  kind^ 
nefs  and  affuraaces  of  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo,  became  ardently  deiiroas 
of  vifiting  Dekkan.  He  difpofcd  of  the  gifts  fent  him  among  his 
relations  and  creditors ;  and,  departing  from  '^hiraz,  arrived  fafely  at 
Larf.  Here  he  aliided  a  friend,  who  had  been  robbed,  with  p^reat 
art  of  his  ready  mon-^y.  Fjom  Lar  he  was  accosipanied  to  Ormus, 
y  Khaujeh  Zicn     /lu  adDien  Hammadauce,  and  Khaujeh  Mahum* 


•  Forming  rear  the  whole  of  the  firH  voiiune* 
f  A  port  in  the  f  ei'fian  gulph. 
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iBud  Gazroonee,  who  were  alfo  going  to  vifit  Hindooflan.  Witi 
them  he  took  fliipping  In  one  of  the  royal  veflels,  that^rid  arrived 

Ormus  from  Dckkan;  but  he  hnd  not  weighed  ancl-,or  when  a  ftorai 
arofe,  and  the  fea  became  very  rough.  TIafiz  repented  of  h>s  jour- 
ney; and,  pretending  that  he  had  forgortcn  to  rake  leave  of  iomc  of 
his  triends  at  Ornius,  k  ft  the  Ihi").  Having  written  the  following 
cde,  he  entriifted  it  to  be  given  to  Fycz  Oollali  Anjooi  after  whicJi 
he  returned  10  Shiraz. 

•ODE, 

The  breeze  of  my  garden  is  not  10  bs  purchafed  by  the  poffelJioa 
cf  the  wofid. 

*  My  companions  rcbul^cd  me,  and  faid,  Quit  this  fpot.  WhaC 
whini  haiu  poiicflcd  tlice,  that  thy  cell  is  not  to  be  valued  ? 

*  Yoader  royal  crown,  on  which  is  fet  danger  of  life,  li.  an  he^rt- 
enticing  ornament,  but  not  wovth  my  lofs  of  head. 

'  From  defire  of  pearls,  the  dangers  of  the  Tea  appeared  eafV  to 
me;  bat  I  miHooIc;  for  one  wave  is  not  to  be  appealed  by  treaiuret  ' 
of  gold. 

'  Is  my  heart  difpirited  in  the  aflfembly  of  friendlhipf    Att  the 
gildings  of  art  are  not  worth  a  iingle  cup  of  gen^^rous  wine* 

*  If  Hafiz  choofes  to  retire  from  the  world,  coiiten,ted  with  E 
little,  hundreds  of  pieces  of  gold  arc  not  worth  one  inilaat 
vexation.'  » 

*  When  Fyez  Oollah  received  this  ode  he  read  it  to  the  Soltan. 
who  was  much  pleafed  with  the  poetry,  and  observed,  that  as  Hafix 
had  fet  out  with  intentions  to  vifit  his  court,  it  was  incumbent  apoa 
him  not  to  leave  him  without  proofs  of  his  liberality.  He  then  con* 
mitted  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  to  Mahumniud  CJim  Mefliidcc,oae 
of  the  learned  in  his  court,  that  he  might  purchafc  u  ith  it  v</hat  was 
moil  acceptable  of  the  curious  productions  of  Hind,  and  fend  them  to 
the  poet  at  Shiraz  ;  which  ».  li  tiDne  n  cor.^lng!y. 

*  Sultan  Mhamrod  Shaw  WiS  fond  oF  ricn  and  cnrious  apparel, 
while  a  youth,  bur,  upon  liis  acccflion  to  the  throne,  w>.  u  d  wear  no 
other  than  plain  white.  He  frequently  obfcived,  tiiat  icings  were 
only  trullecs  of  the  divine  riches,  and  that  to  expend  mor^  upoa 
themfclves  than  necefiity  r '  quired,  v/as  a  breach  ol  ti  ult.  A  iamiUi;  . 
failing  out  during  his  reign,  he  kept  ten  thoufand  bul'ocks  on  his  own 
accpont-conftantly  going  to  and  from  Malvva  and  Guzarat  for  grain; 
which  was  fold  out  to  the  people  at  a  cheap  rate.    At  the  cities  o£ 

.  Kooiburga,  fiieder,  Candahar,  Blichuore,  and  Dowlotabad;  alfo  at 
I  Choole,  Dabul,  and  other  great  towns,  he  eft-.blifiied  ichools  for 
orphans,  with  ample  fou  .dations  f  their  fup?or(.  He  appointed 
ftipends  Ibr'theexp'  unders  of  the  fcriptures  and  ihe  Prophet's  hillory  s 
and  g-ive  monthly  falaries  to 'the  bl  i:d  i;:  all  h.b  i'om'iuv,tis.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  Shckh  S -raujc  ad  Die;  ,  vifite.:  !  ;niinhis  laH  illuefs, 
and,  going  of  en  to  hi^  tomb,  ofieicd  pr;Lyci^  ioi  ius  happinef^  i  and 
gave  aims  to  the  p^or  pilgrims.'. 
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Of  that  |iart  of  his  work  which  tontatns  a  narrative  of  rs; 
Opcr-.itions  <  f  the  Emperor  Aulumgccr  AurungzMic,  our  auiaor 
gives  the  following  account  at  the  opening  oi  Voluir.c  11. 

*  Having  in  the  preceding  volume,  as  far  2s  authorities  could  be 
libtaiced,  brought  the  hiftorv  of  I>i  k'naii  to  the  decline  uf  her  two 
fall  monarchies  of  (iolconda  a  id  Kcijapore,  in  which  the  gr>.dual 
cncroachttents  of  the  Mogul  or  cmpcrror^  nrc  idciu:  ..  ed  as 
far  down  as  the  clofe  cf  the  reign  <jF  Si.a  v  itnaan,  wc  come  next  ta 
the  operdtions  of  Aurungrcbe,  his  fon.  He  c:^ufcd  their  final  dillo^ 
lutir-n  •  but,  bv  audi  to  the  extent  of  his  duininiuns  in  Dekkau, 
dcftroyed  a  baliu  ce  cf  power,  the  want  of  -.vh^ch  enshlcJ  the  Ibtcs, 
w!vn  roff  on  the  ruins  of  nis  concjuefts,  in  kTi  than  a  ccriury  to  be 
the  chief  agents  in  reaJw-nng  the  empire  of  Hindooftan,  to  the  fa- 
mily of  riiniir,  a  mLre  nominal  fovereignty.  It  will  be  recolleaed, 
that  Auruugicbe  was  governor  of  Delckan,  on  th€  part  of  hb  faihci" 
Saaw  Jchaun ;  and  that  at  the  dofc  of  the  lafl  volume  he  had  joft 
impofcd  fsvere  eonditions  on  the  Sultan  of  Golconda,  when  he  was 
dtMiHk  from  his  operat»n««  by  the  atarmtng  ftate  of  afairs  at  the 

Conrt  of  his  father.  •  .      ,  o     •     r  j 

•  At  this  period  a  new  power,  the  cdebrated  S«w?«jee,  founder  of 
the  Mharaita  {lates»  was  rtdng  into  notice;  an  atcuunt  of  whom  be^ 
gtna  the  following  pages/ 

The  niirrailve  wbjch  thcfe  pages  contain,  as  are  m* 
formed  bv  Captain  Scott  in  a  preface,  is  a  free  tranfiation  of  a 
•♦ouriul  kert  by  a  Bon  K  1 1  officer,  who  attended  Dulput  Roy^ 
the  crief  of  liis  tribe,  in  ^il  .Vu  uniizcbe's  campaigns;  which 
was  prcfented  to  the  Captain  by  the  Rajah  of  Daiteah,  a  great- 
j>r^ndfon  of  Dulput  Roy,  when  our  aiKhor  i.ctc.l  Pcrfiaii  in* 
ttro-^^t^r  ro  Colonel  I'opham  in  the  (iliueJ  country. 

Vhe  foiiowinii  e:<travLt  from  this  feciion,  being  the  third  part 
cfibe  woi  k.  before  us  will  fhew  that  rtfoluiioa  or  firmncfs  of 
diod  is  not  confined  to  any  climate  : 

«  This  year  [1681]  di«d  the  Maharaja  JeiTwunt  Sing,  near  Gahall 
and  his  followers  brought  his  infant  children,  and  his  wofiien  wlm 
did  nt  burn  with  bias*  towards  their  native  country.  Orders  were 
fent  to  COndod  them  to  court,  where  on  their  arrival,  Aurung^ebcr 
infiilfd  on  the  children  being  made  Mahummedrins.  Upon  this 
the  Raajepoote  attendarts,  delcrnnning  to  die  rather  than  fabmit 
to  this  order,  fled  w  :ii  their  charge  towards  the  Raja's  territories, 
and  bfin'^  hotly  ptirfutd  by  the  Kmpcroi's  troops,  f'^ught  valiantly, 
and  vvcrc  molily  cut  to  pieces,  but  the  women  and  infants  arrivei 
iiifcly  at  Jodepore.    After  this,  the  courtiers  buu^iu  a  young  child 

«  The  two  firfl  p-irts  are  not  didinguifted  by  titles  ;  but  they  mud 
be  thcfe;  !•  The  Tranflaiicn  of  Feriflna's  Hillory  of  Dekkaai 
U.  WhaAuextraaed  froAthe  '  biography  of  Nobk».' 
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ftt  his  majef^y^  and  pretended  he  was  the  Mahan^a^i  ibft;  which 
Vhe  Enperof  feigning  to  believe,  had  him  clicutrcifed^  named 
Mahummedee  Rauje,  and  educated  as  fach.  The  Empero^,  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  re(iftance  of  the  Raajcpootes  to  his  commands,  marched 

to  expel  the  Tons  and  rcltrlnns  of  the  Inte  Raj.i  from  Jodepore; 
which  fort  foon  fcii  into  his  hands,  and  Kaja  Ajcet  Sing,  with  the 
family,  took  Cielter  in  the  receiTes  of  the  njountains  and  woods, 
Inder  Sing  wa.->  exalted  to  the  rank  of  three  thouf^nd,  and  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Rauje ;  but  *i  die  depciidants  of  the  late  prihce  and 
the  people  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  him  a  proper  obedience, 
and  the'coiiDtrjr  remained  long  in  an  oniettled  llatej  he  was  degraded 
Jtod  depoi^d/ 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  hiftory  of  AurUngSKebe's  tvnc^ 
ceH^^rc,  and  the  diviflon  Part  IV.  .we  have  next,  memoirs  of* 
the  Mogul  empire  by  Eradut  Khan  Waxehj  for  the  mannet*  of 
publiQiiiig  which  Captain  Scott  apologifes  as  follows  [in  the 
fecond  leaf  after  page  123,  which^  according  to  a  fafhionable 
barbarifm^lA  printing,  being  the  of  a  new  ierieft  i%  not 
marked  by  any  number] : 

«  A  great  number  of  the  memoirs  of  EraJut  Khan  having  beca 
formerly  printed  off  in  the  year  I78i>>  and  futficient  remaimng  on 
hand  for  the  parpofe^  I  hope  my  readers  will  excufe  their  l^ing 
bound  up  in  the  order  of  coontxion  and  tune*  To  my  liberal  fHends» 
the  r^Uir  numbering  of  pages  wtU»  I  troft^  be  of  left  moment  tbaft 
theeonitDa}  the  reprintit^  of  which  would  have  added  ve^  greatly 
to  my  expence»  and  bat  little  to  their  accommodation ;  dpecially  a« 
Sradot  Khan  gives  a  much  more  fiubfadory  account  of  traiiiadions 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  ikme  period  whom  I  eoold  have  tranflated 
In  his  ptece/ 

The  rullovvin^  account  of  the  author  of  the  memoirs  is  taken 
from  the  *  Mailer  'A  Ami  a,  or  Biography  of  Nobility,'  vvrittcu 
by  Sunifam  ad  Dowlah  Shavr  Novvaiiz  Khan,  prime  miniiler 
to  Sullabut  Jutig,  brother  ajid  predeceilor  in  powar  to  the  pf«- 
fent  Nazini  of  Dekkan : 

*  Meer  Moobai  iu  Oollah  Eradut  Khan  Wafceh,  was  the  Ton  of 
*Ifattk  Khan*  fon  of  Azim  Khan.  Both  his  grand&ther  and  father 
WCf(^  noblemen  of  high  rank.  The  former  was  Meer  Bukhihi  to  the 
Emperor  Jehaungecr,  and  the  latter  held  various  offices  of  import- 
ance under  Shaw  Jchaun  and  Aulumgeer.  He  died  foon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Oude.  His  title  was  alfo  Eradut 
ithan.  One  of  his  fons  (our  autiior)  hsd  his  title  conferred  upon 
him,  ^^ind  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Auluaicreer  was  appointed  Foje- 
daur  of  Jagsich.  and  at  other  periods,  of  Aurungabad  and  Mando  in 
Mai ..  a.    in  the  reign  of  Shaw  Aulum  he  was  governor  of  the  Doab, 


*  Afterwards  entitled  KefFaiat  Khan. 
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and  tbe  intimate  fitend  of  Moazim  Khan  Vizier.  He  .  died  la  tli^ 
lime  of  Peiokhfere.   His  abilities  as  a  poet  were  great,  and  he  left 
n  volame  of  poems  behind  him.    His  Ton  was  honoured  by  tKe  Utie 
<tf  Hofhcdatur  Khan,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Eradut  Khan,  and 
the  Fojcdaury  of  Doohiperaycah  in  the  province  of  Ma!wa.    In  the 
ifxth  year  of  Mahummud  Shaw,  he  attentJed  Aloph  Jah  to  Dekkan, 
and  after  the  vi^^oiy  over  Mubariz  Khan  was  appointed  t)ewan  of 
Dekkan,  with  tire  rank  of  fo\!r  ihoufand.    He  was  afterwards  go- 
vernor of  Roolbuiga,  and  died  in  the  year  1157  [A.  D.  1744.]   He  . 
had  many  fons,  molt  of  w!  c  m  died  in  his  litc-time,    iiis  cldeil  iur- 
vivin"  fon,  Hafiz  Khan,  lucctedcd  him  in  the  government  of  Kool- 
burgn^,  which  he  held  at  the  time  Shaw-nowauz  Khan  wrote  the 
Biography  of  the  Amras/ 

'  The  following  is  the  original  preface  by  Eradut  Khan: 

•  Thus  faycth  the  compiled  of  thcfe  records  and  events,  an  humble 
and  finful  flave,  Moobaric  Oollaii  Krauut  khan  Wazeh,  Ton  of  the 
iheltcred  in  mercy,  Keftaiut  Khan,  writer  of  the  Shekeft ;  whea  1 
had  £ni(hed  the  Kulmaat  Aleeaat/  it  entefed<m]r  nund  to  draw  np  » 
coDcife  relation  of  what  events  had  happened  to  ayfelf,  while  I  waa 
compofing  that  work. 

.  « 1  have  obfer^ed,  that  delightful  fcenes,  and  the  Ibeie^  of  frieads;^ 
aie  not  fo  ftriking  at  the  time  of  enjoyment  as^  afterwards,  when  ric^ 
flfifted  in  the  mirror  of  recoUedtion*  On  this  acconnt*  1  write  down 
inoft  paiCng  occurrences ;  and  whenever  I  peruie  theror  or  ruminate 
upon  them,  a  particuL^r  feeling,  a  furprifmg  pleafurc,  and  aftonifliing 
CCftaf/f  prevail  in  my  mind,  j^t  forfitaii  et  ohm  heec  meminijfe  juiM- 
hit. — ViRG.    My  writings  alfo  Icrvc  as  a  memorial  to  my  friends. 

*  During  ti  e  Hiort  period  of  my  age,  which  has  this  day  arrived 
at  the  fi^t-Y  fourth  year,  and  the  iizt^th  of  the  holy  Hiji^en^,  fuch 
wonders  of  time,  fuch  ailonifhing  marks  of  the  power  of  the  Creator 
of  night  and  day  in  the  vicifiicudes  of  worldly  affairs,  the  deilrudion 
of  empires,  the  deaths  of  many  princes,  the  ruin  of  ancient  hoitfes 
and  noble  famiHes«  the  fall  of  worthy  men,  and  rife  of  tbe  en^ 
worthy,  hare  been  beheld  by  me,  as  have  not  been  mentioned  \lf 
bifory  to  have  occurred^  in  fueh  number  or  foceeffioo^  in  a  thoniand 
years. 

*  As,  on  account  of  my  office,  and  being  engaged  in  tiiefe  tranf- 
a^ohs,  1  have  obtained  a  perfcfl  knowledge  of  the  fources  of  moft 
events,  and  what,  to  others,  even  information  of  mud  be  difficult, 
was  phinned  and  executed  in  my  fight ;  and  as  I  was  a  fliarer,  as  wil! 
as  fpedator,  of  all  the  daggers  and  troublesj  X  have  therefore  le* 
corded  them 

*  My  intention,  however,  not  being  to  compile  a  hiilory  of  kino;?, 
or  a  flowery  work,  but  only  to  relate  fuch  events  as  happened  wiihrn 
»y  own  knowledge,  I  have  therefore,  preferably  to  a  difplay  of 
learning  in  lofty  pbrafes  and  pompous  metaphors,  chofea  a  plab 
ftyle,  fuch  as  a  friend,  wnting  to- a  friend,  would  ufe  for  the  purpofe 
of  information.  Indeed,  if  propriety  is  con^Ited,  Ibftihefs  of  itjk 
is  on£t  for  plain  truth,  whtchi  pure  in  itfelf,  Teqoites  only  a  fiapie 
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CcHneation  *.  T  hope,  therefore,  that  my  readers  will  not  loofen  the 
^cios  of  iftipartialiiy  from  their  hands,  nor  call  my  modcftyt 
ignorance;'     '  * 

In  the  faaie  fptrit  of  modefty  and  good  fenfe  are  the  following 
obfervatiions,  prefatory  to  an  account  which  the  Khan  gives  Ji 
an  engagement: 

*  Every  one  knows  that  after  an  engagement  is  onee  begun,  it  1% 
impoifible  for  a  fingle  perfon  to  fee  more  of  the  operations  than  thofo 
on  the  immediate  fpot  of  his  own  poil :  hour  then  can  I  fay,  I  diflin£ily 

viewed  every  cliange  of  two  lints  coverlnjr  ground  of  miles  in  extent? 
An  author  once  read  to  Aurung^jcbe  a  long  account  of  one  of  hiai 
batiles  with  Dara  Shekkoh.  The  Emperor  obferved  at  the  conclufion, 
that  he  mull  certainly  have  been  upon  a  high  mountain  during  the 
engagement,  xvhich  he  had  fecn  fo  minutely,  as  he  himfelf,  though 
Commanding  the  line,  a!»d  niuunLcd  un  au  elephant,  did  not  perceive 
one-third  ot  the  particulars  he  had  defcribed.  In  iliort,  I  ihaU  only 
relate  what  I  faw.' 

The  fifth  part  of  die  publication  under  review  being  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  hiftory  of  AurungzebeU  fucceflfors,  was  compiled 
Chiefly  fifo^  Perlian-miinuicripts;  and  from  much  coxiverfation 
with  many  principal  and  well-inibrmed  natives  on  thefubjedl  oif 
their  hiftoryj  our  author  can  aflert  the  received  authenticity  of 
die.  mts  related.-7-The  Perfic  jouiltal,  comprifed  in  this  part 
of  his  workr,  of  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  unprincipled  and 
Sobuman  Rdiilk  chief,  Ghokum  Kaudir^  was  written  by  an 
cye-witneis  on  the  fcene  of  their  perpetration,  and  tranfmitted 
to  the  author  by  his  brother  Captain  Richard  Scott.  In 
this,  and  fuch  other  materials  as  would  bear  it,  literality,  as 
rtiuch  as  poffible,  has  been  obferved  t  but  our  author  does  not 
pretend  that  the  pages  which  make  up  this  part  of  his  work  are 
wholly  tranflations;  fome  anecdotes  having  been  infer  ted  from 
oral  information,  and  alfo  a  few  obfervations  on  charailers  and 
circumftanccs  of  his  own. 

Towards  tiie  latter  end  of  1787  a  confiderable  body  of 
Mahrattas,  who  had  been  fent  to  colledt  a  tribute  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Jcypore  being  deicaLcd,  Sindia  marched  into  that  coun- 
try with  h  s  whole  army.  He  advanced  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of.  the  capital  \  but,  having  fufFered  repeated  dctlats,  was 
oblic!;ed  to  re'reat  acrofs  the  Juinbul,  and  to  quit",  for  the  pre- 
feat,  >all  ofFcnfive  operiitions^  lea.vin^  garrifuiis  in  the  cit^dti  of 

*  Here  our  noble  hidorian  (hews  a  correflnefs  of  tafte  in  compofi* 
tion»  worthy  of  the  moll  refined  critic  in  Barope*  In  the  fecond  pa- 
ragraph of  this  preface  he  alfo  ihews  great  delicacy  of  fentiment*  ^ 
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Agra  and  fcrtrcCs  of  Allee  Ghur,  in  hopes  of  their  holding  otit 
till  he  could  obtain  reinforccnicius  fr>  Dckkan,  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  provinces  of  Dhcly  and  Agra  by  the  Mahratta 
airmy  occafioncd  a  fad  chunr^c  in  the  royal  affairs.  For  at  thi» 
crifis,  af  er  the  defeat  of  Sindia,  ftnrtec^  up  a  new  adventurer, 
the  moll  f  ;tal  of  any  to  the  unfortunate  Shaw  Aulum,  Gholaum 
Kaudir  Khan,  a  Rohilla  chief,  appearing  fuddenly  before  Delhy, 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  confer  on  him  ihe  dignity  of  Ameer  al 
Amra,  reduced  Alccghur,  and  meditated  future  conquefts,  for  the 
accompli&ment  of  which  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to  raife  contri- 
butiont  of  money,  for  the  fupport  of  his  troofis  from  the 
Eii  p^^ror. 

The  degraded  an4  wretched  fitoation  of  the  once  auguft 
ihily  of  Timur,  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  tranflation  of  a 
jour.ial  of  the  monftrous  tranfadlions  of  the  unfeeling  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  from  the  dethronement  of  Shaw  Attlamto^the  flight 
Uom  tbe-city  of  that  cruel  traitor. 

'  Journal,  July  26tH,  1788.  About  feven  in  the  momxog 

IVlecrza  Ifmaeel  Beg  with  his  oncers  and  Mcerza  iMuttuUnb  Khan, 
repaired  10  Gholaum  Kaudir,  who  was  ieated  in  the  hall  of  private 
audience;  aad^  after  foaie  converfation»  fent  repeated  demands  of 
moaey  from  the  Emperorj  through  the  Natob  Na2if .  tteeica  Mnt- 
tullob  obferved,  that  had  his  mafcfty  poiMbd  Ibth  a  c6nfidMMe 
iuin,  his  affairs  woeld  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  extremity.  He  wt* 
commanded  to  be  ^lentby  Gholaum  Kaudir;  whoat  knrth  fent  tw 
attendants  to  bring  Bednt  }uikht»  fon  of  the  Hm^ttbt  Ahmed  9taai4 
This  prince  bring  conduced  into  the  oratory,  was  leated  on  the' 
throne,  and  the  culVjmary  falutn^o'i?  of  rovalty  made  to  hitn  by  the 
chiefs.  GhoI.Tum  Kaudir  then  dvlpatched  Shaw  Aulum^  with  nineteen 
princes,  his  k>ns  and  grandfons,  under  a  guard,  to  the  apanmeut  called 
Noor  Mahal.  ■  After  this  a  difpute  arofL'  between  Gholaam  Kaodif 
and  Ifa.ajcl  Beg,  concerning  the  iatter's  remaining  in  the  jpalacCj 
and  Ifmacel  Beg*  at  length  departed  in  vvraiii  to  las  eamp. 

'July  28th.— Thb  day  the  Frtncefs  Mallekch  Zummanch,  affiflcd 
liy  the  Navob  Nazlr,  fearcHed  the  afraltment^  of  fbarteen  of  Shaw 
Attlum^  women*  and  ordered  alt  their  money  and  efl^Ais  to  be  oot- 
leded  in  the  oratory ;  aftfer  which  they  delivered  them  to  QhcdAtf 
Xaudir  Kh«n«  The  eftefts  of  Mecrza  Akbe^  Shaw  were  confilcatedtf 
Bedar  Shaw  conferred  the  rank  of  Ameer  al  Amra  on  Gholaum 
Kaudir  Khan.  Information  was  lodged  that  Mceraa ^Hindoo  bid 
privdtely  conveyed  foarteen  cakes  of  bread  and  (bmc  water  to  Shaw 
Auluni.  The  mercilefj*  Rohilla  ordered  the  benevolent  prince  to  be 
beaien  with  clubs  i  hot  the  atcendaats  refufed  obedience,  MaUekch 


•  Who,  after  defeacmg  the  Mahratus  in  the  ield,  had  taken  fe- 
veral  places  from  them*  and  hud^  iiege  to  Agra«  nncfer  pretence  nC 
the  imperial  orders. 
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Zummaneli  fent  to  Shaw  Aulum,  defiring  him  to  give  up  his  bu-^ied 
CreaTures,  and  he  tliouid  be  rcinftated  on  bis  throne.  H:  rc;  iird,  he 
was  weary  of  fuch  empire.  Agga  S.undal  complained  to  iicdar 
Shaw  of  the  diftrefled  fitua^ion  of  the  ^cpofcd  fovereign  and  his  fa- 
inily,  periling  witb  hanger.  The  Shaw  gave  him  five  ri^es^  'IThe 
Agga  Qbfervea,  the  fam  was  infufficient  for  fuch  a  number,  even 
for  a  meal*  Bedar  aiTared  him  he  had  no  more  money  in  hU 
poffeffion, 

'  Auguft  xft,  i788.-^The  Navob  Narir  and  the  eunuchs  fjepre* 
fented  to  the  Emperor  that  they  had,  by  fevere  chaitifement,  -extorted 
a  difcovery  from  fomc  of  the  ladies  of  the  haram  of  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  phte,  with  fom?  jewels.  He  ordered  thc-m  to  be  fent 
to  Gholaum  Kaudir.  Mcerza  Buddo,  an  ancient  prince,  uncle  to 
Shaw  Aalum^  was  feized  by  ihe  RoKilla,  and  a  demand  made  of  a 
lack  of  rupees  Pleading  inabiiiiy,  he  was  deliyered  to  the  peon$ 
to  be  flogged.  To-day  Gholaum  Kaudir  went  to  *>haw  Aalura, 
and  thrcaLcaed  him.    The  unhappy  pnucc  replied,  *  What  I  had, 

*  you  have  taken;  but,  if  you  thinlc  I  conceal  fome  trcafures  within 

*  me,  rip  np  my  bowels  and  be  ^nvinced.*  The  traitor  then 
afiored  ]^m#  if  he  would  difcover  his  hoards*  he  fliould  reafceniJ 
bis  throne.  Shaw  Aalum  anfwered,  *  I  have  no  ambition  left; 
*'niay  God  protedt  you,  who  have  laid  me  aiide:  I  am  content 
'  with  my  fate.*  The  Rohilla  then  proceeded  to  the  apartments 
of  the  brothL-rs  of  Shaw  Aulum,  and  threatened  them  with  puniih* 
ment.  Four  trunks  of  wearing  apparel,  a  few  trifling  jewels, 
and  a  lilver  bedftead  onlv,  were  found  in  them  on  the  liri«^teft 
learch.  The  Navob  N  .zir  repents,  now  too  late,  of  his  condufti 
and  will  have  more  cauie  every  day.  Ifmaeel  Beg  is  treating  with 
Sindia,  who  .h^  pfomifed  to  give  him  ;^  jaghire  and  command  in  his 

•  Anguil  2d,  To-day  perions  were  fent  to  dig  up  the  floors  of  the 
apartments  of  Meerza  Buddoo.  Some  jewels,  plate,  and  wearing  ap« ' 
pareU  were  found.  The  prince  and  his  family  were  ordered  to  b? 
lept  without  food;  bat>  at  the  eameft  tnterceffion  of  Meerza 
Ifingay  onde  to  fiedar  Shaw,  it  was  allowed  them.  Gholanm 
Kaqair  to-day  rooghly  denianded  from  the  Emperor  the  whole  fuoa 
he  had  promifed  for  his  throne.    Bedar  Shaw  faid,  '  He  had  given 

*  every  thing  as  yet  difcovered,  and  defired  the  jewels  mighc  be 
'  valued.*   The  Rohilla  replied,  '  Jewels  were  to  him  of  no  valne  ; 

*  he  muft  have  money,  or  plate  to  coin.*  A  meffage  coming  from 
the  Princefs  Malkkeh  Znmmaneh,  that  ihe  wifhed  to  fee  him,  he 
would  not  go,  but  abufed  her  to  the  eunuchs  who  brought  the 
compliment.  Bedar  Shaw  entreated  him  to  be  pacified,  and  evtry 
exert'on  ftiould  be  uTed  to  procure  money.  The  Suluia  would  lave 
embraced  him,  but  the  wreich  drew  back,  and  retired  in  difplea- 
fure ;  after  wbich  he  fent  a  band  of  Alghauas  to  guard  the  royat 
peribn,  and  extort  money.  They  threatened  to  pull  Bedar  Smw 
from  his  throne,  and  correft  bim  with  blows;  apon- which  he 
exclaimed,  *  if  this  is  empire,  the  fcanty  meal  I  enjoyed  when 
<  raoo|(  the  confined  princes,  was  fweet  indeed.*  The  Afghauns 
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Ofdeicd  btfn  to  be  iileiit,  faying,  '  They  had  ruined  Shaw  Aq]iu» 

•  in  an  infUntt  aod  what  was  he  better  than  him.'    Guards  were, 
alfo  placed  over  the  Begums  Mallekeh  Zummaneli  and  Sahebcl^ 
Mhal;  and  Gholaum  Kaudir  informed  them,  *  that  as  the  world 
«  would  now  at  any  rate  call  him  traitor,  he  was  refolvcd  to  feiz^ 

*  the  whole  property  of  the  royal  family/  Ihe  Navob  Nnzir 
trembles  for  his  fafety,  arid  has  difchaiged  att^ndanis.  Sevezv 
lacks  of  rupees  arc  deinandcd  from  him. 

'  Auguft  3d.  To-Jciy  Glioiauni  Kaudir  Khan  fcaied  *  himfclf  in  the 
prcfencc  of  Bcdai  Shaw  f ,  and  fmoked  his  hookah  before  him ;  Ilretch- 
ing  one  bis  feet  on  the  royal  mtifaud^  at  the  fame  time  infultiii|^ 
him  by  abufiire  language.* 

[  T9  be  concluded  in  wr  next  Number^  \ 


.^RT.  V,  Britijh  India  analyfed — *[he  prGvincial  a>tfi  revenue 
Eliahlijhmc7its  of  Tippoo  Sultarviy  and  of  Ala  home  dan  and  Bri' 
tijh  Conquerors  of  Htndoftan^  JlaUd  and  conftdered.  In  Three 
Parts,  pp.  T023.  ^vo.  3  vols.  JefF^^ey,  l:*aU-Malii  De« 
breity  Piccadiliy.   Londoii|  1793* 

'TpHE  author,  in  an  introduction,  explains  the  oj-igtnal  obje£l 
^  of  this  publication,  and  declares  his  motives  for  invedigat* 
jng  the  principles  of  Indian  adminiftration.  Mr.  Francis  7aid| 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Dundas's  principles  and 
declarations,  thotigh  barren  and  unprodudive  *tn  his  hands^ 
would  not  be  ufclefs  in  his  own.  It  becomes  neceffary,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Grevillc  [the  author]  obfcrves,  for  thofe  who  diflent 
from  any  part  of  the  prcfent  fyllem,  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  Mr.  Francis's  plans,  s^nd  the  extent  of  the  meafures  which 
his  honour  urges  him  to  inculcate,  and  which  he  has  fo  fupcefe- 
f^lly  diiFufedlimong  the  moft  eminent  men  of  this  country,  aa^ 
continues  to  promulgate.  '  1  he  revenue  regulations  of  'I  ippoo 
\  Sultaun,'  continues  Mr.  Greville,  ^  appeared  conduiive  both 
^  againil  Mr.  Francis  and  Sir  John  Shore's  revenue  plans;  from 

*  ientiments  of  humanity  which  had  been  awaked  during  the 

*  exercife  of  a  delegated  truft,  and  were  not  ftifled  after  the 
^  duty  had  ccafed,  I  had  fent  a  copy  of  that  work  to  the  prefs, 

*  that  it  might  be  known,  when  1  r;ad  the  foliowing  article  in 

*  ihe  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  j8th  of  July,  1793  :7-"  Wc 
are  happy  in  being  able;  to  (late  to  the  public,  diat  the  hu- 


•  The  higheft  difrefpefl  he  coulc^  be  guilty  of  to  the  fovercign. 

t  V\  liom  Gholaui^  li.ha&  had  feated  as  a  pageaat  ou  Uie  thrwAe  of 
Shaw  Auium,  .       •    '        .  ^ 
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mane  and  rational  principle  for  which  Mr.  Francis  has  for 
year^  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  natives  of  India,  namely, 
"  that  the  rulin^r  power,  iet  it  title  to  the  dominic.n  be  what 
It  would,  neither  was  nor  could  be  proprietor  of  the  toil,  is 
now  eftablifhed  by  fuch  direct",  pofitive  evidence,  as  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  rapacity  itfcif  to  cor  trovert,  th  ugh  iup-^ 
"  ported,  as  it  has  been,  by  lophiiiry,  fraud,  and  f  I'l  hood. — 
"  Wc  have  taken  the  following  Curious  document  t.om  the 
*^  Supplement  to  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  dated  the  27th  of  De- 
cember,  1792  ;  and  wc  :';  ive  it  to  our  readers,  n-  t  only  uS  a 
proot  ot  the  Iear[iing;  md  benevolence  of  the  excellent  au- 
thor,  but  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  leariiing  and  taients 
"  of  ftudious  men,  when  applied,  as  they  1j  ivc  been  uniformly 
"  by  Sir  Willuim  Jones,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind." — Here 
follow^?,  \\\  the  daily  paper  now  quot^^d,  an  extraft  in  confir- 
mation of  the  above  pofirion,  from  the  preface  to  the  Ab 
Siraji^yah,  lately  pubHfhed  by  Sir  William  Jones — after  which 
Mr.  Greville  fays,  *  Among  the  various  literary  obligations  we 

*  owe  to  Sir  William  Jones,  I  had  reckoned  the  evidence  in 

*  Sficontah  of  the  antiquity  of  the  com  renty  ftated  in  the  Aycea 

*  Akberry  to  have  been  the  cuftom  t  f  Bengal,  gracioufly  con- 

*  tinued  by  the  emperor  to  his  Hindoo  fubje(^ts.    When  I  had 

*  heard  that  Sir  William  had  commented  on  the  revenue  fyf- 

*  tern  of  Bengal  in  1792,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  we  fhould,  on 

<  his  authority,  know  whether  the  definition  ot  Zemindar^  or 

*  coll'^t^lor  of  the  royal  or  jaggeer  lands,  is  correal? 

*  \V  hether  crown  landsy  annexed  to  offices  civil  or  military, 

<  with  fervices  fpecified  in  the  funtluds  were,  in  the  Mogul 

*  fyftem,  Of  ought  to  be  in  juftice  and  policy,  more  dependent 
**on  the  fovereign  than  cultivated  lands  held  by  the  Rcyut,  with 

<  rent  or  tribute  fpecified  in  the  Pottah,  or  heritable  leafe  of  the 

*  cultivator  of  the  foil  I 

*  Whether  funnuds,  or  written  commi/nons,  grants,  or  leafes, 
^  in  India,  can  be  diflingutfhcd,  without  infpeding  them,  any 

*  more  than  a  freehold,  copyhold,  or  annual  leafe  can,  in  £u<* 

<  rope,  be  diilingui(hed  without  perufing  the  leafe? 

*  Whether  reference  to  a  public  regifter,  as  in  the  regiilcr 
'  counties  of  England,  would  not  in  India  be  lefs  vexatiou<  than 

*  to  aboiifli  the  public  rep^ii^er,  and  refer  titles  to  fuits  in  a  mo*  . 

*  dern  court  Dewannee  Adaulet. — I  was  chagrined  to  find,  on 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  authority,  that  reference  to  additional 

*  Mahomedan  authority  is  yet  neceffary  to  decide  whether  any 
^  fpecies  of  property  was  compatible  wt|h  the  Koran ;  and  to 

*  read  the  rcfult  of  nine  years  obfervations  of  Bncifh  manage- 

*  mentf  comprifed  in  a  few  ethical  fcntences,  v/hich  nil  modern 
V^ii^tttants.wiil  adopt,  for  they  all  profcfs  ethics,  though  every 
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*  praAicd  cji;periment  has  prodiicfd  iiHiiftke  aod  txturdon^^ 
«  When,*  contiottes  Mr,  GrcviUe,  *  I  &w  this  extrsfi^  ai  onc^ 

<  confounded  with  Mr.  Francis's  fyft€fn«  I  felt  that  I  might  Bq 

*  confounded  with  the  advocates  of  lawleis  rapine;  and  I  do* 
teroiioedi  after  a  part  of  the  Myibrean  rt- ulattons  -were 

*  printed  oil^  to  didinguifli  the  principles  of  dwerent  periods; 

<  this  late  decifion  increa(«d  the  defefis  [of  his  piibltcation]  to  a 
^  carelefs  arrangement.   If  it  fliaU  be  intelUgibie,  my  objeft 

.  *  will  be,  perhaps,  better  anfwered  than  if  I  fud  gone  out  of 
^  my  own  room  to  feek  information,  or  to  advife  even  with  a 
^  finglc  pcrfon.  Wluit  1  ftate  is  fromreccUedion  of  paft  mea* 
^  fares,  and  from  materials  which  1  had  atttSul  for  my  privata 

<  information  |  and  what  I  compiunicate  from  my  private  cor« 

<  refpondcnce  will  not  be  biafled  by  partiality  to  private  iriends, 

*  nor  to  particular  admiiiifirations.   Having  never  entered  iota 

<  covenants  with  the  Company,  nor  at  any  time  (bared  in  ila 

*  inter  cfls,  it  may  be  inquired  why  I  talce  this  trooUe;    My  an- 

*  fvvcr  is  fhoft :  I  have  followed  ttie  piogrefs  of  friends  throu^ 

<  every  part  of  India  i  my  mind  often  hangs  over  the  honour- 

*  able  graves  of  much-lamented  friends  in  India ;  I  enjoy  the 

*  fociety  of  others  who  have  returned  with  honour  to  Great 

*  Britain ;  and  others  yet  remain  in  India  whom  I  tefpeft  an4 

*  value.    I  do  not  puhlifh  for  them;  I  have  reckoned  life  wcU 

*  fpent  when  it  founded  the  bare  hope  of  defcrving  friendfliip; 

*  ^r.d  I  do  not  reckon  it  a  facrificc  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  the 

*  hope  ci  contributing  to  the  protccHon  of  millions  of  feliow- 

*  iubjccls,  who  will  never  be  confcious  of  my  exiftence.**— 
IVIr.  (jicviUe,  having  thus  apologifed  for  his  publication,  pro* 
tccds  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  a6l  for  fettlinrr  the  govern- 
Uicnt  aii^  tf^^dc  of  Britilh  India  in  1793,  in  as  far  as  they  aiC 
intended  to  coniicdL  Great  Britain  with  Hritifli  India  ^  aiul,  hav- 
ing e.\amuied  the  political  and  territorial  management  of  India 
with  regard  to,  i.  fovereignty ;  2.  tr;.dc  ,  .uhI,  3.  the  right? 
<)F  the  fubje£l  i  he  concludes  iha^  Mr.  ])ii;ulas  his  rc^fon  to 

.  iufpend  his  final  i  ;di^ment  and  dcc.i;on  oa  tiiofe  fubie£ls,  uiral 
lie  lliiiU  rccclvi:  better  information. — With  regard  to  the  expe-? 
rimental  fetdcment  oi  Bahar,  he  aflinns,  from  ferious  convic- 
tion, that  the  errors  of  thnt  p' rendered,  if  poiTible,  perma- 
nent there,  and  extei  ded  ro  t:ic  reft  of  Britiflj  India,  will  un- 
intentionally occ;aiion  luotc  c^dj.mity  to  the  natives  of  India 
than  any  former  experimeiit.    On  the  lail  of  the  three  heads 
juft  mentioned*  he  willus  the  commiilioiitra  for  carrying  the 
of  179^  into  ex^cuuoi),  when  they  pnparc  lav/s  fur  the 
fan£lion  of  parliament,  to  remember  ha  axiom  which  pad  ex- 
perience of  iniinkind  will  conHrni,  and  which  Mr.  Grant,  more 
ib^ogce,  has  beld  fo^:tl[i ;  ^  ^o^ld  fffl^i^ir§  Ifi^vsj  unaccpm- 
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♦  panied  by  reafon,  be  written  in  bloud,  ;:nd  Minos  himfelf  be 

*  the  judge,  they  will  be  as  the  dead  letter  of  tyrann}',  oppol^d 
^  by  bald  neceiHty,  or  eluded  by  t\\c  Uuud  craft  and  vilkiny  of 
'  {lav cry,' 

Qur  author  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  Britilh  iadia  under  Mahomedan  and  Britiih  con- 
querors, and  to  deduce  a  plan  fur  Uritifli  India,  connected  with 
the  principles  of  the  zGt  for  fettling  the  government  and  trade  of 
Britiih  India.    Next  follow  the  Myforean  regulations,  tranllated 
by  BurriOi  Crifp,  Efq.  from  the  Perfiuu  original,  under  the 
feal  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  in  the  poiieilion  of  Colonel  John  Mur-r 
ray,  an  officer  on  wliom  Mr.  Greville  btftows  the  higheft 
praife;  which  regulatiojis,  he  obferves  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed, are  the  moft  accurate  delineation  of  the  m-  dern  Ma- 
homtdas  government  th^t  ha$  appeared. —Next  ia  order,  ia 
|his  analyfis,  come 

Plans  for  Britidi  India  connecSled  with  the  principles  of  the 
new  act  1793 — An  abridgment  of  that  adt — Claufes  of  ads 
wbich  conftitute  the  Magna  Charta  of  Britifh  India;  and  prcs- 
vlncial  eftablifbments  of  Mahomedan  conquerors  m  the  Bengal 
provinces  and  the  northern  circars.    Under  this  head  we  have 
the  rei2;ulatioas  lefpecting  the  ofhcers  of  the  crown ;  officers  of 
the  revenue;  the  Mahomedan  iyitem  of  revenue;  the  nature 
and  iourccs  of  revenue  \  Torrib  Mali's  fyftem  of  finance ;  the 
dlvifion  of  the  provinces;  m";litary  tenure;  civil  tenure;  an- 
cient reoulation  of  the  pomaiie;  the  financial  fv!lcm  of  the 
peccan  and  of  Bcnrral ;  the  n;ode  of  fettriiig  the  Jumjnabundy*; 
the  forrns  of  fettlement ;  a  concile  abilrncl:  of  the  Kher.je 
Jumma  and  fraudulent  alienations  in  the  northern  circars;  a 
concife  abftra£t  of  the  revenues  and  alienations  in  Bengal  in 
1765:  a  deduction  f.om  accur  ue  invefticv-tion  of  the  Soubah- 
4any  of  Bengal,  with  general  reflections  on  the  relative  circum- 
fiances  of  Great  Britain  and  India. — All  thefe  particulars  are 
gontained  in  Part  I.  of  this  publication: 

part  II.  comprifes  the  provincial  eftabliftments  of  Briiifli 
fsoni|uerors ;  the  principle  of  the  Company's  government  at 
the  period  of  the  acquiiitton  of  the  De^annee     which  prin- 


^  An  account  containing,  ift.  The  name  of  the  Rey^ot  [Ryot]; 
f  d.  The  quantity  of  land  which  he  tills ;  3d._^  The  rate  at  whi^V  W  * 
|>ays ;  4th,  The  erop  5  and,  5th.  The  total  amount. 

t  The  public  revenue. — ?vlr.  Chevillehas  given  a  gloCiry  for  the 
interpretation  pf  ^  M/^V^e^n  jreeuUtioiu^  but  |tr  nothing  more  in 
All  Ml  ... 
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ciple  was  a 'fyfiematic  dcviatioii  from  the  equity  of  the  Mogul 
fyftem.-»Mr  Grevillc  then  eoumcratea  the  ftnancial  experi- 
ments of.  the  Dewan  [treafurers  or  coUe^ors  of  the  public  re- 
venue], under  the  orders  of  very  refpc£Uble  and  able  fervants 
of  the  Company,  to  wbofe  lot  it  fell,  to  endeavonr  to  combine 
all  the  profits  of  the  Mogul,  the  peculations  of  the  Soubah  to  a 
rack-rent  of  the  territory,  by  a  revenue-adminiftration  fuppofcd 
to  corrcfpond  with  the  Mogul  fyftem,  fupported  by  the  force  of 
Britt(h  arms:  a  veil  of  nominal  government  whjch  naturally 
threw  the  whole  of  the  detail  into  the  hands  of  native  managers  s 
and  which,  during  the  firft  period  of  the  Dewannee,  or^Ma- 
homed  Reza  Khan's  adminiftratioiu  was  ftriaiy  adhered  to.— » 
Under  the  confufion  real  and  artiliAl  of  this,  began  the  fccond 
period  of  the  Dewannee,  by  Mr,  Grant  called  provincial  ad- 
niniftration.    Mr.  Haftings  was  called  on  at  this  period  to  pro- 
duce an  oftenfible  plan  J  the  occafion  of  which  arofe  from  the 
ijeceffity  of  putting  a  period  to  the  native  adminiftration,  under 
the  veil  of  double  government  impenetrable  even  to  proprietors 
and  direaors.   In  this  ftate  was  the  fyftem  of  revenue  ma- 
nagement when  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  prefcribeci  mi 
amendment.   A  fuprcme  civil  government,  a  fupreme  com  t  of 
judicature,  a  limitation  of  the  Company's  divideii  l,  an  aiiump. 
tion  of  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  rever  ses  in  behalf 
of  the  nation,  'and  the  feparation  of  the  revenue  from  the  com- 
mercial department,  were  the  principal  features  of  I  ord  North's 
plan  for  the  better  adminifl ration  of  Britifh  India,  to  prekrve 
it  for  Great  Britain,  after  lie  had  ably  afferted  the  rights  of  the 
ftate  againft  the  claims  of  the  Company  to  the  territory. 

The  third  period  ofthe  Dewannee,  1785,  is  that  in  which  the 
Governor-general,  Mn  Macpherfon,  in  Bengal,  was  employed 
in  reducm-  to  pra^ice  reforms,  which  in  iln^land  the  greateft 
abiliues  were  engaged  in  reducing  to  j  t  clicLil  theory;  The 
dccreafe  of  charges  in  the  different  d.  |  artmcnts  durin^r  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  fliort  adminiftratioii,  torii  s  fo  great  a  refource  to 
the  government  of  Bengal,  that  ought  not  to  have  palTed  un- 
noticed by  any  accurate  examiner  of  the  different  adminiftra- 
tions,  with  a  view  of  cftablilhing  principles  of  fixed  govern- 
ment. The .  arrangements  introduced  by  Mr.  Macpherfon 
immediately  tending  to  a  real  d  ffufion  of  kiiowlcdge,  and  to  a 
real  praaicable^control  of  Britifh  India,  whicn  hnvc  been  ap- 
proigd  and  continued,  were  a  new  calendar,  or  abridgment  of 
the  Bengal  government,  in  the  form  which  has  ever  fince  beea 
ufually  made  part  of  the  Ccnn^  Calendar  in  Eneland.  The  ho- 
nourable diftinaion  of  a  baronetagr,  roiunrues  our  niithor, 
foJlowed  his  fupcrceiliuii,  and  the  thaiiks  gf  the  Cornpr^ny, 
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MtbertowMiout  dieir  liberality^,  have  acknowledged  die  ex* 
^nt  of  the  reforms  completed  during  his  adminiftratioa.  *  I 
^  C»iuld  not  paft  over  this  period/  fays  Mr.  Greville,  from 

*  which  I  have  derived  much  inftru(^ion,  without  dire^ng  the 

*  public  attention  to  it,  part.cularlv  a   Sir  John  Macpherfou 

*  has  for  fome  time  been  abfent  amont^  ihc  Durbars  of  the  con- 

*  tinent  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Grant  ha>  been  judicioufly  fettling  ^ 

*  the  poul  Bundobuft  with  his  tenants  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 

*  where  th  Board  of  Control  might  fend  for  the  original  na- 

*  tive  accounts  of  Britifli  India,  under  the  Mogul  feal  of  office, 

*  and  for  the  valuable  hiftorical  library,  in  Pcrfian,  which^ 

*  with  fo  much  modefty,  Mr.  Grant  rrfers  to  in  the  extract  I 

*  have  made  from  his  Pohtical  Survey  of  the  Northern  Circars; 

*  which  information,  I  believe,  could  not  be  ubcaiiicd  in  any 
f  public  or  iJthcr  piivatc  culk'ciiaii  ni  hurope/ 

1'hc  next  period  furvcycJ  by  uur  auth  t,  i>  tiiat  of  Lord 
Cornwa.lis,  with  Sir  John  Shore  r.t  the  head  the  revenue  de- 
partment; when,  i!^  c.  iiiLquciKc  of  certain  changes  in  prin- 
ciples of  crovernnicnt,  it  became  nect  iTary  to  make  changes  in 
eftabl'ftied  regulatio;iS.  We  have  unJor  this  important  period, 
an  accouiit  of  the  progrds  of  courts  of  judicature  in  Brjcdh  In- 
dia; of  alienations  of  revenue  connected  wiih  political  error i 
the  neceffity  of  conf^antly  fuperin  ending  the  ailairs  of  Bntilli 
I^diaj  the  pol  tical  neccffity  of  a  general  [»lai;  f .  r  Britifh  India;  , 
the  commeiv  lal  nccelluy  of  a  general  plan  for  Britifh  India  j 
tnonopolics  i  arid  the  benefit  of  parliamentary  control  :  all  of 
^hich  topics  are  illuftratcd  by  documents  and  obfervations,  into 
'  a  detail  of  which  the  limits  of  our  Journal  forbid  us  to  enter. 

*  To  fubilitute  a  perfect  fyftem  [for  the  governmciit  of  Hritifli 
\  India],'  fays  our  author,  '  would  require  more  ability  than  I 
%  am  poilcfied  of;  and  the  information  relative  :o  Britifh  India, 

<  as  yet,  is  not  lutficiently  dill:in6t  to  alldme  tiie  form  of  a  per-  - 

<  feel  fyftem.  This  objecl  can  only  be  attained  by  afcertaining 
^  the  real  circumilances  of  Great  Britain  and  Britiih  India. 


•  The  Company  has*  on  feveral  occafions  (hewn  princely  libc- 
Taltty,  batthoie  occaiions  not  always  ludicioufly  chofen ;  while,  in 
other  inftances,  they  have  har  iflijd  and  ruined  individuals  in  their 
fervice,  who  had  defended  and  promoted  their  interefts  at  the  rifft 
of  their  lives,  and,  on  critical  and  alarming  occafions,  the  voluntary- 
expenditure  of  their  fortune ;  ;nuk  when  that  failed,  of  their  credit. 
The  law's  delay  h:;>  b'-cn  the  patriot's  reward.  Inequalities  of  this 
kind  are  incident  to  popular  and  to  ariflocratical  governments.  But 
at  prcicnt  there  feems  to  he  a  dif|)Qiltioa  to  iouud  iaaian  govtrumeat 

^  DeduwlioAS 
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•  DeduvSlions  arifing  from  pafl  experience,  at  any  rate,  Wllf 

•  prove  fatcr  guides  than  ipeculative  ftatcmcnts  and  fpecu- 

•  lative  opinions,  p^irticularly  vfhcn  a  nep^^le£t  of  known  prin- 

•  cij^es  is  required  prcvmus  to  the  adnrilioii  ot  the-  new  theories, 

•  In  the  firti  place,  thcrciorcj  I  (hall  examine  how  far  humamtj 

•  and  honour  can  he  applied  to  Britijh  India  irom  precedent^  zuhich 

•  will  conned  tuhnt  is  ncceffciry  t9  adduce*  in  oppofitioii  to  Mr, 

•  Bruce  zud  to  Mr.  Rulfel  on  this  point.* — He  goes  on,  in 
Part  III.  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  Company  in  Britifh  India. 
He  oppofes  Mr,  Grant's  political  and  hiftoricai  view  of  the 
northern  circars  to  Mr.  Ruird's  definition  of  them,  as  a  farm 
held  under  Nizam  Ali ;  dcfcribes  the  competition  of  the  French 
and  En^Ulh  for  territory  in  India;  the  mihtary  efi^ablifhrnents 
and  fervice  in  India  j  and  difcourfes  on  the  confiftency  of  par- 
Jiamtrntary  vigilance ;  on  the  laft  provifional  reform  j  and  the 
life  and  abufc  of  precedents:  on  which  head  he  is  led  to  u^my 
interefiing^  and  iinportaat  obfervations  on  the  conftitution  of 
J!;^2;laJid  in  church  and  Itate,  and  on  the  prefent  Umes  a^d  QOVC] 
(jlOCl^ij)^  in  |K>litics,  philofophy^  ^nd  religion : 

EXTRACTS, 

'  }/l}/man  Regulations  f. 

'  ArtlcTc  23.  Trees  of  teak-wood  and  Acacia,  the  wood  of  vbnck 

!s  required  by  government  for  making  the  wheels  of  gun-carrla^s, 
&c.  and  are  not  to  bv.*  fel'cH.  When  they  are  wanted  for  the  fervice 
of  government,  an  order  from  the  H  rzzoor  is  to  be  obtained,  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  cut  down.  "VVhcrever  the  feed  of  the  leak-tree 
is  to  be  met  with,  it  muft  be  obtained;  and  during  the  rainy  feafon 
it  mail  be  fown  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  at  the  bottom  oi  htlls^  fo 
^at  the  quantity  of  thefe  timbers  may  <ncreafe. 

«  Article  27,  Rcyat$  whoihaBm^e  aew  ^antations  f)f  beetk- 
But  trees  lhall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  apy  t^pc  during  tbe 
£rft  five  years;  from  the  fixth  year  they  Aall  be  affefed  at  li^df  tbe 
cHabliihed  rate,  until  the  nees  bear  fralt»  from  which  time  they 
^  Aall  pay  the  full  eilabliihed  tax«  or  Ibaie  the  preduce^  M  nay  be 
Ibe  cttftom. 

■  ■ 

•  The  lines  here  marked  with  italics  we  note  as  an  inftance  of  4 
certain  ncnatural  twift,  and  ccnfequent  obfcurity,  which  too  often 
appeass  in  tbe  flyle  of  this  very  refpe£hd>le  writer  |  which  is  Mi  not 
vmregoently  deficient  in  point  of  grammar*  of  which  too  the  lines 
beie  noted  fnrniih  an  inilance.  He  i&  farther  flill  very  defeftlve  in 
pnnduation,  which  is*  in  reality*  a  part  of  EogUfli  grammar. 

f  Thefe  amount  to  the  number  of  13:7  articles,  refpetLlir,^  the  cdK 
Ovation,  commerce,  government,  and  police,  of  the  country ;  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  mod  accurate  delincaiion  of  the  {nodern  Maho- 
mcdan  goveramcnt  that  !us  appeared. 

«  Anick 
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♦  Afticle  28.  Whoever  makes  new  plantation';  of  cocoA-nut  trees 
fiiall  be  exempt  from  tftc  payment  of  any  tax  for  the  fir  It  four  years  ; 
the  fifth  year  he  (hall  pay  one  half  of  the  clf-ibliihcd  tai;  and  the 
fixth  year  the  whole,  or  lliare  of  the  produce^  as  may  be  the  cufloir!  ; 
and  during  four  years,  whatever  quantity  of  tarcarce  is  jproduceU  itt 
thefe  plantsttions  fiiall  be  given  up^to  the  Keyats. 

«  Article  29.  An  acoount  lhall  \§e  taken  of  all  the  koafes  of  die 
HeyatSt  &c«  of  all  calb  througfiout  yoor  diftrifts*  fpecifying  tha 
liames  of  the  villages,  tlie  nomber  of  plough**  tlie  quantity  of  ieed 
fown,  and  of  land  tilled  $  the  number  of  irorkflieii^  tiieir  familiea 
and  children  I  with  their  variotts  cads  and  occujmtions.  In  formtng 
thef^  accounts  great  precaution  is  to  be  obierved  to  prcventits  create 
ieg  any  alarm  amongft  the  Reyats.  £very  year  the  increafe  or  di-« 
mmulion  of  agriculture  r».nc!  population  is  to  be  obfervcd  in  the  man- 
ner following:  The  Shamboges  of  the  villages  r.re  to  prepare  nnd 
tranfmit  tlie  account  to  the  Simpt  *,  and  the  Shamboges  of  the  Simpi 
are  to  form  the  complete  account,  and  tranfmit  it  to  the  Aumii  of  the 
dilirlct,  who  is  to  prepare  one  general  iiatemcnt,  giving  a  full  view 
C7f  the  population  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  depol'it  it  in 
Im  Catchery;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  ibrwardea  to  the  Hnzsoof  i 
and  as  the  month  of  Zeehaje  is  appointed  for  the  in^pe^n  of  theft 
accounts  v  the  tiwaoor,  they  muft  be  depofited  is  the  Catchery  ia 
Ihe  month  of  Runzaun.  It  will  be  proper  when  yon  commence  die 
numeration  of  the  hosfes  and  inhabitants,  to  give  it  out,  that  the  puP' 
pole  for  which  you  are  come  to  their  houfes  is  to  fee  whofe  expenoet 
exceed  their  means,  and  to  aflift  fuch  perfons  with  advances  of  Til«« 
Caree;  in  this  manner  you  are  to  get  the  niimerstion  efFeded. 

*  Article  36.  if  any  perfoa  thall,  at  his  own  expcnce,  dig  tanks, 
wells,  S(c.  throw  np  ramparts,  build  fmali  forts  or  baftions,  or  peo- 
ple a  village ;  upon  its  being  afcertained  from  the  Mokuddumjf  ancf 
cultivators  upon  the  fpot,  a  quantity  of  groiind  (in  fixing  which  you 
are  to  be  regulated  by  liie  cuiloms  ot  the  place)  lliall  be  given  to^ 
hiffl  as  loaufflkutcodakee ;  and  if  no  fuch  cuAom  lhall  prevail  at  the 
fdacie  in  queftion,  inquiry  lhall  be  made  at  the  vUUfes  round  about, 
aod  land  be  given  to  hisa  as  B«aii»i  according  to  what  may  be  feancl 
ttttic^  the  cttfloa  in  thofe  viltagei. 

«  Article  66«  The  Aumil  of  the  diftria  IhaD  firft  take  a  firtlaek 
himielf,  and  (hall  require  of  the  Re^yats,  and  of  the  Ma6Iemaun, 
Mahrattah,  and  adier  inhabitants  of  the  Caibah,  that  every  houfe 
Audi  furnifh  one  inan  with  a  firelock ;  and  on  every  Friday  thefe  men 
lhall  bcaflembJed  before  the  Aumil,  nnd  made  to  go  through  the  ex- 
ercife.  And  in  every  villajre  throughout  the  dillrnii  the  iniiabltants 
^hall  be  reqoned  to  kcfp  firelocks,  and  to  aflembie  and  gO  through 
the  cxereiie  every  Friday;  and  every  abfentee  Oi^ll  be  hned  in  the 
ium  of  iive  fanams.    Regular  mafter-rolls  and  accounts  of  the  £nes 


*  The  hm  M  Tanaff  in  Sengd,  one  of  the  AibdiriAQnl  of  a 
diftria. 
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ue  to  be  kept  and  ttanfmitted  to  the-Hazaeoor:  tbefe  £aesare  AotMd 

be  included  in  the'jummabundy. 

•  Art'c'e  8r.  1  here  nre  vintners  fliops  in  your  diftrl<3: ;  wnenerer 
you  dnci  four  of  thcic  Ihops  you  ihaU fupjprefs  two  of  thtiti^  and  douhk 
the  tax  upon  the  remaining  two. 

•  Article  82.  In  your  diltrid  there  are  fhop?  for  the  fale  of  in- 
ebriating liquors  made  from  hci  Ls,  upon  winch  you  ihall  double  Uie 
tax  which  has  been  colledled  heretofore  from  them. 

•  Article  84.  It  his  been  the  pradice  in  the  dtftn^ls  for  goma« 
stent's  piincipal  (ervants  to  take  villages  and  lands  in  farm  s  jroa  at 
direded  to  annul  all  foch  farms,  and  to  give  the  land^  to  the  Reyatf 
tb  cultivate.  In  fittore  you  are  upon  no  account  to  farm  out  vtHagta 
or  lands  taperfons  of  this  defcription:  a  breach,  of  this  order wift 
incor  the  fevereft  difpleafure. 

•  Article  102.  Formerly  it  has  been  a  prafllce  for  the  Aumil  and 
officers  of  govtT  ment,  and  other  people,  to  purchafe  and  iell  aban- 
doned gills  and  orphan  children,  &c.  and  abandoned  girls  have  beeri 
frequently  taken  into  the  Dcoilan  ♦ ;  in  future  they  are  not  to  be  fold 
abro  td,  or  lodged  in  the  DeoHan,  but  are  to  be  collefled  together  for 
government ;  and  you  are  to  fend  them  through  youi  Catchcry  to  the 
Huzzoor,  allowing  them  each  at  the  rate  of  one  full  dek  of  rice  and 
one  tdMce>  until  thdr  arrival  at  the  prefente. 

•  ibrticlc  io6»  Whoever  Oial!  keep  wafte  land  in  his  pofleffion*  u 
l»  be  reproved  and  fined>  and'tobe  made  to  cultivate  itt/ 

■  ^  ■ 

•CONCLUSION. 

•  T  have  now  adduced  more  than  I  propofed  when  I  undertook  \6 
give  a  pclitical  analyfis  of  Britifh  India;  I  have  traced  principles  to 
render  ihem  intelligible,  without  reviving  the  private  or  public  in- 
tereils  and  animofities  which  divided  and  guided  the  atitaiion  of 
Great  Britain  during  its  progrefs  to  empire;  I  have*  with  equal  firm- 
sels»  and  I  hope  candour,  refilled  the  onfoandcd  aSumption  of  the 
fupporcers  and  advifers  of  adnlniftradon^  and  the  unfounded  oenfiue 
4lf  its  opponents  I  I  have  referted  to  knowm  authoritiesj  and  in  ge- 

—  ■  -  -  ■      ■■  ■  

p  -  » 

•  The  Hindoo  temples. 

f  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  willin??Ty  eytra^^  the  rr^^ula- 
jations  relating  to  brood-mares,  and  the  nurtuie  and  care,  even  ten- 
der care,  of  horfes ;  worthy  of  a  warlike  prince,  who  depends  fo 
jnuch  on  his  cavalry,  and  natural  in  a  defcendant  from  modern  Tar- 
tars and  ancient  Scythian^.-^The  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  of 
Tartarian  defcent,  treat  their  horfes  not  only  with  the  utmoil  care, 
but  with  a  decree  of  affefUon.  In  cofiformitf  to  the  genius  of  his 
countrymen*  John  £rifchen«  an  Icelandic  gentleroan.  wrote  a  trea* 
tife  D9  Pbiltppia  Fettrum\  Off  Tke  h^vt- of  tht  AneienU  fir  thtir 
a^tfis:  printed  at  Copenhagen  175 /.^The  ejctniordinafy  <iare  and 
attachment  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Yorkibire  men  is  one  of  the 
mod  flriking  among  the  Daniih  and  Norwegiait  remains  Uk  Che  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northumberland*  • 
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I&ti  al  have  adopted  their  words,  it  being  more  iniportant  to  flate  ac- 
curately the  extent  to  wUdi  I  adopt  uieir  fai^,  without  pledging 
atoyfelf  to  admit  all  their  coockisoBs;  and  I  have>  with  equal  firm* 
nefff*  addoced,  as  fai*  as  po^bkt  in  their  own  words,  the  hints  for 
praftical  adminilhration,  which,  for  fome  years  palt,  1  had  ftored 
torn  found  information  of  honoarable  and  feniible  men :  the  few  who 
are  alive  will  not  require  a  formal  apology  from  me  for  having  dii^ 
iiifed  their  information  without  their  knowledge  :  but  in  the  invefti-* 
gation  of  truth  its  friends  mart  be  drawn  forth;  *  in  quo  tamen  ego 
'  quid  eniti,  aut  efficcrc  p^lVfrn,  malo  in  aliorum  fpe  reliiiquere 
'  quam  in  oratione  pouere  mea.'- — With  refpf-Cl:  to  the  gentlcmea 
nommated  for  the  fupervjiioa  and  for  the  adaiinillratioa  of  BritiQi 
India,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  ftand  forth  to  cenfure  or  amend 
(I  cannot  adduce  words  of  more  authority  than  thuie  oi  Luid  Llivc], 

*  they  are  the  beit  judges  whether  their  abilities  and  intesricy  are 

*  e^ual  to  the  important  fervice  in  which  they  engage:  had  thejr 

*  known  tlie  Eafi  lndU$  as  wdl  as  i  do,  they  would  ihudder  at  the 

*  bare  idea  of  (uch  perplexing  and  difficult  fervice  ;  the  mod  x\^\^ 

*  integrity,  with  the  greateft  difintereftednefs,  the  greuteft  abilities^ 

*  with  re^ttdon  and  perfeverance,  mnft  be  united  in  the  man  or  men 

*  who  undertake  to  reform  the  accumulating  evils  which  exift  in 

*  Bengal,  and  which  threaten  to  involve  the  nation  and  the  Company 

*  in  one  common  ruin  *.*  I  now  conclude  with  a  fincerr,  ard  I 
hope  well-founded  wifh,  that  a  vigorous  and  judicious  adminiltration, 
with  the  powers  veiled  by  the  a6l  of  ^793,  may  for  ever  maintain 
t4ie  principles  of  profperity  and  onion  in  Gicai  i^iitain  and  in  Britiih 
India,' 


On  the  general  fubje<5^  of  thefe  volumes^  of  which,*  on  ac- 
count of  their  iikipoftance  at  this  feaibn)  we  have  given  a  fuller 
^nalyfis  than  we  can  afford  in  ordinary,  we  have  had  occafioa 
to  make  feveral  obfervations  in  the.  numbers  of  this  Review  for- 
April  and  May  laft,  under  the  articles  of  ^  Stridures  and  Ob- 
^  fervations  on  the  Mocurrery  Syi^em  of  Landed  Property;* 
and  *  Bengal  Sugar,  &c.'— In  the  work  before  us,  the  opinion 
maintained  in  thofe  pamphlets,  and  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  publi- 
cation, is  ably  fupported.    A  long  detail  of  proofs,  and  much 
reafoning  is  adduced  in  order  to  afTert  individual  rights  t^' 
landed  property  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders  of  the 
qommunity*    This  is  a  fubjed):  of  extreme  importance,  not  only 
ta  the  Ryots,  v/lth  other  dependent  cultivators  in  l^ritiih  India, 
and  to  the  Britifh  government,  fo  deeply  interefted  in  their* 
profperity,  but  alfo  to  mankind,  and  to  governments  in  general* 
For,  as  example  has  a  wonderful  power  of  felf-multiplication, 
tl^e  happy  fruits  of  fuch  a  tenure  of  landed  property  as  is  here 


•  Lord  Clive's  debate,  in  1773,  on  lending  fopervifors  to  Indla.-^ 
Farlia^Htntarj  Dibates^  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  185. 
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recommended  and  eftabliQied  in  India  would,  in  this  period  cf 
extended  and  eafy  intercourfe,  produce  nn  imitation  ot  fo  wife 
and  humane  a  fyftcm  in  Europe.  This  general  fubjec^,  of  the 
tenure  of  landed  property,  the  moft  confident  at  once  with 
Ibund  policy  and  natural  juilicc,  has  been  diicuiled,  of  iato  years^ 
not  only  by  the  economifts  of  France,  but  in  our  own  country 
by  difierent  writers,  among  whom  the  moil  diilinguiihed  for 
learning,  ability,  and  imprcnive  eloquence,  are  the  anonymous 
author  of  *  An  Eflay  on  Property  in  Land*,*  and  Thomas 
Newcei  £fq.  (lately  a  captain  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eafl  India 
Company),  in  his  late  ^  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland.'  Thefe 
gentlemen  have  ftood  forth  as  the  generous  advocates  for  the 
opprefied  peafantry  in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Grevillc  and  othct 
writers  have  in  behalf  of  the  Ryots  of  Hindoflan ;  and  clearly 
demonilrated  the  mighty  advantages  that  would  refult  from  a 
more  general  and  equal  diftribution  of  landed  property  dian  has 
been  hitherto  known,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  things 
leaies  of  long,  and  even  perpetual  duration.  The  writings  of 
all  tbofe  gentlemen,  concerning  both  Brittft  and  Hindoo  culti- 
vators of  the  foil,  we  confider  as  of  the  iitmoft  importance  in 
polktcal  economy.  They  may  not,  perhaps,  produce  an  imme- 
diate efie^.  But  when  once  a  change  of  opinion  is  introduced^ 
varinu9  occalions  and  inducements  occur,  in  the  cvcr-varyPng 
alpe^  of  human  affairs,  of  realifing  them.  The  progrefd  of 
knowledge  too,  it  is .  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day  convince  the 
rulers  of  nations  of  the  great  in  lability  of  empire,  when  it  is  not 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

As  the  fubjed  on  which  Mr.  GrevUIe  writes  \t  of  great  tm- 
ppnance,  fo  he  treats  it  in  a  grave  and  candid  manner,  fred 
from  all  (hadow  of  prejudice  and  paiBort  towards  anjr  indivtdiial 
or  any  party.  He  has  exerciicd  a  patient  Induftry,  and  In  this 
dif[^vs  as  much  profunditjr  as  perfeveral)6e«  i  he  cdefemed 
philoiopher  Buffoh,  In  his  introduftion  to  his  Natural  HifiWft 
obferv^s,  that  in  the  formation  of  philofepbical  fyilems  Ire 
fliould  of  all  things  avoid  predpitation.  Wa  ihould  feafch 
long,  very  long,  for  matters  of  fa&,  view  them  uf»der  more  Md 
more  relations  and  combinations,  ftir  them  Up  and  keep  them 
long  afloat  in  the  mind  f ;  for  in  propofdon  as  we  do  this,  mA 
the  materials  moved  fubfide  flowly,  they  will  aflume  their  pio^ 
per  place  in  a  true  fyflem.  Mr.  Greville  pleads,  \A  the  tw 
fpirit  of  philofophy,  for  a  fufpeniion  of  judgment,  and  dediiiied 
—    ■  ■--  ■-    -..  -■■    -.-^  ■ .  -       >  ■■ .-  ■«         .^^ . 

•  Publifticd  by  Walter,  Charing  Grofs. 

t  We  do  not  here,  as  we  quote  merely  from  metaory.  pictcodttf 
^ve  the  words  of  fiuiEba»  But  this  is  nearly  his  meaning, 
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Jephfon'i  Roman  P^rirahs^  275, 

to  tatm  the  until  he  colle&  and  confiders  all  the  materials 
that  are  to  eftlCer  into  the  /fabric.  The  Myforean  regulations, 
from  which  we  have  made  fome  extracts,  are  a  great  curiodty. 
In  the  policy  6f  this  harharidn^  Tippoo>  there  feem  to  be  ibme 
things  not  unworthy  to  be  imitated  by  European  ftatefmen* 

We  have  above  made  fome  ftridures  on  the  ftyle  of  this  va- 
luable publication.  It  would  be  well  if  gentlemen,  not  accuf- 
todied  to  punduation,  and  other  minutiae,  would  (iibmit  their 
manuCcript  ^o  fome  perfon  veriant  in  all  the  littjie  attentions  and 
artifices  of  compofition; 


Art.  VL  Roman  Portraits  \  a  Pocm^  in  Heroic  Ferfe:  with 
Hijiorkai  Remarks  and  lilujirations.  By  Robert  yefifttiy  Efq. 
PP*  33^*  4^^*    Robinibos*   London,  1794*<  \ 

£  C$ncluded from  our  lafi  Number*  J 

*       M  A  R  1  U  S.  ' 


C!LE«  nurs*d  by  furies,  and  for  havoc  bred. 

Where  frowning  Marius  lift  his  rugged  head  | 
Hb  ftature  till,  with  giant  ftrength  endtt*di 
Cruel  by  nature,  and  of  manners  rude; 
To  thefe  were  joiriM,  as  if  for  terror  meaQt^ 
A  thund'ring  voice,  and  vifage  truculent, 
A  \Ww\g  column  feem'd  he  in  the  wars. 
Hewn  from  the  qunrry  by  the  Iword  of  Mars^ 
Though  at  Arpinura  a  plebeian  born> 
By  him  feven  times  the  conful's  robe  was  worn* 
Through  every  filnOion  Of  the  cainp  he  pars'<l 
Tllb  merit  rab'd  him  to  command  at  laft. 
Omfeioas  of  mean  defcent»  he  feign'd  to  fcom 
The  lazy  greatnefs  of  die  nobly  born. 
Who  doze,  and  yawn,  and  retrofpe^ive  fee 
Their  floth  excus'd  by  vigorous  anceftry. 
While  thefe  proud  fymbols  in  their  halls  difplay'd*.  * 
His  tbltagc  kindred  fhcvvM  the  plough  or  fpade^ 
For  ftill  he  deem'd  it  true  fubftantial  fame«  J 
Not  to  inherit,  but  create  a  name; 
Difdain'd  the  borrow'd  fplendour  could  be  (bed 
By  glory  beaming  from  another's  head  : 
As  well  his  health  or  bcaiity  might  hi^  claim. 
To  prop  a  weak,  or  grace  a  homely  frame. 
«  What  men  Were  once  (he  cries),- 1  little  carti 
«  What's  pafs'd  is  pafs'd ;  I  valae  what  they  are« 
^  The  dwarf  from  Hedor  Or  Alddes  fpran^, 
*  Mull  ftill  be  feeble,  thoaeh  his  lite  Wftt  firone; 
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•  And  Helen's  daughter,  with  a  Gorgon's  £sw», 

•  Would  charm  no  hero  by  her  Inotkier's  grace/ 
Yet  all  hi!>  toil  the  nobles  to  dersdr^ 

Sprung  IcTs  from  principle, than  envious  pride : 
For  though  weak  mortals  (hould  not  boailoi*  ought*' 
^      What  good  man  e'er  his  anceftors  forgot?^ 
If  bright  the  track  their  actions  leave  behind* 
Fair  emulation  fires  the  ofl*ipring'i>  mind; 
But  if  foul  deeds  and  lhame  their  courfe  difgrace. 
He  quits  the  path,  and  runs  i;  nobler  race. 
High  birth,  1     riches,  men  too  math  Alay  prize* 
But  tiiulc  aiuiic  who  have  it  noij  dcfpifc* 

-  «  O  C  T  A  V  I  A. 

*  Cdme,  decent  Venns!  tome,  each  nkodefirgrace  I 

Affift  the  mufe  to  Atavt  a  matron's  face  ; 

To  paint  the  chade  O  ^iavia's  matchlcis  form, 

Frefh  H-l3e*s  cheek  with  blulhing  ibt'tnefs  warXBs 

The  pi.rc  carnation  in  whofc  colour  (hewn. 

By  gciuai  nature's  balmieft  breath  was  blown| 

Unfuilied  lips  fuftus'd  with  rofeate  dew. 

Whence  Hybia  lounus  the  charm'd  atiendon  drew  * 

Junu'o  iiigh  ftaturc  and  majeftic  mein. 

Her  fmiles  improvM  with  dignity  ferene  ; 

For  no  repullive  ai-rogating  air  ^  ^ 

Proclaimed  her  own  proiid  conlcieiice  (Be  was  ftk | 

But  tfurm^g  from  the  fond  admirer's  gaze, 

she  felt  the  homage,  1>iit  dedinM  the  praife. 

So,  while  by  Rome's  cnamour'd  youth  befieg'd^. 

But  one  ftie  favoar'd,  and  yet  all  oblig'd. 

Her  form,  her  manners  fuch;  and  nniurejoin'd 

Each  fwect  nttradlion  of  the  female  mind. 

Kot  he  -x  en's  clear  azure  than  her  bread  mOre  pure. 

Which  winds  diflurb  not,  nor  dark  clouds  obfcurej 

Yet  not  in  ftagnant  apathy  to  fleep. 

Or  like  the  rccd-chok'd  Hream  through  life  to  creeps 

When  virtue's  breath  her  kind  afFcftions  mov'd*  , 

She  felt  witlji  energy,  with  ardour  lov^d. 

Grief  fhook  the  glafs,  ere  half  the  iand  was  ran. 

And  fhtik  her  forrowing  for  her  darfihg  ion  ; 

No  Paean  c6iitd  a  Mdicine  impart 

To  pln^k  that  (haft  from  her  too  tender  heart. 

Dove-like,  the  intended  pledge  of  peace  (he  isMg 

Yet,  haplefs,  but  increased  diiTenfion's  flame 

To  avert  the  horrors  of  domeftic  war. 

Young  Ccfar  gave  her  to  a  rival's  care; 

Keludant  fmt  her  from  a  broihci  's  fide. 

His  houfe's  ornament,  and  country's  pride; 

Hoping,  while  flie  the  fweet  enticement  itood* 
,        To  e;fpel  the  evil  paiiion  by  the  eogd,  ^  . 
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Vainly     hop'd.   Some  inAuTpidofu  power 

Gloomy  iprepar'd  her  hymeneal  bower; 
Their  fading  ihoft4iv'd  rofes  thinJy  greii^* 
But  cyprefs  much,  and  melancholy  yew; 
For  Anthony,  nnworihy  of  the  blifs, 
Scarce  fcal'd  their  union  with  a  nuptial  kifs  ; 
A  few  flight  decencies  obfcrv'd  with  pain. 
Soon  to  his  fenAial  ily  he  turn'd  again. 
A  flagrant  Cupid  fir'd  his  luftful  heart, 
Opprobrioub  pkalurca,  and  a  ibumpei's  art;  ' 
Strange  drugs  were  mix'd  in  her  Circcaa  buwl, 
Firft  to  influiey  and  thsD.uunan  the  foul. 
SteepM  in  the  cifbrn  of  Egyptian  fpells, 
'Gadnft  lawfol  cbatins  the  Koman*s  bteaft  rebels; 
The  wily  queen  play*d  her  delufions  o-er^ 
And  more  difgracing,  but  attached  htm  mare^ 
£xpert4n  feigning  wthat  her  heart  ne'er  felt, 
A  imile  could  wirm  him,  as  a  tear  oonkl  jnefe:  - 
Jlis  pliant  dotage  ferv'd  but  to  proclaim 
Her  vicious  triumph,  and  his  hoary  fhame. 

*  With  inward  pangs  his  flighted  confort  l9purA'4 
Her  fond  folicitude  fo  ill  return'd  : 
But  no  reproachful  taunts  afTail'd  his  ear; 
Her.  grief  \v;is  iilent^  fccrct,  and  iiucere* 
From  her  pcihdiouj  iiceriine  retir*d. 
E'en  be  refpe^ied  her,  and  all  admir'd. 
X>ove'»  bojidj  onoe  broke,  upbraiding  comes  too  latej 
And  often  fours  indiQerence  into  hate ; 
^he  ttrt  remonftrance  of  a  flircwHh  tongiic» 
Foe  to  itfelf.  hot  juilifies  the  wrong; 
For  female  rage  admits  of  no  pretence; 
She.whjD  begins  to  ratl«  begins  the  offence* 
Firm  to  htr  vows,  to  every  dnty  true. 
Tried  to  the  laft,  flibmifTive  (he  withdrew; 
But  j^rown  more  dcfperate  in  his  furious  couriej 
He  Ical'd  her  fufFcrings  in  a  rude  divorce. 
By  the  mad  afl  was  Ccfar's  friendfhip  lofl; 
Yet  Ihe  complain'd  the  leaft  though  outraged  mo& 
See  her  forfake  the  interdicted  plain, 
And  iiis  good  genius  drooping  in  her  train. 
Go,  wrong'd  O^vJa !  go,  infulted  wife, 
feel  the  foft  comforts  of  feqoefter'd  life ; 
Let  .tbefe  thy  tyrant's  injuries  redeem » 
Bltflk^d  in  mankind's  and  thine  own  heart's  eileem,* 

*  T  I  B  U  L  L  U 

•  To  learn,  pale  lilcgy,  thy  genuine  flrain, 
-  Let  foft  TibuUus  move  thcc  to  complain        '  . 
A  penfive  tcliaI,  wirjfe  boionf  s  Jeep  clillr^fs 
^er  ibber  iU^^  <tad  heartfelt  fighs  cQofefs;  • 
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Witli  eyet  of  blue,  diat  lftngui(hingly  fwim» 
tlnconfcious  of  the  tears  that  fwfU  thcw  bfinu 
Her  ade  of  violet  tinge,  with  flowing  graco 
Improves  her  mournful  dignity  of  paces 
Cyprefs,  fad  emblem  of  difaftrous  love 
(A  weeping  Cupid  kifs'd  it  a?  he  wove). 
And  Bowers  of  duflcy  hue  entwin'd  appear. 
To  form  the  wreath  that  binds  her  auburn  iiair: 
0*cr  her  white  breaft  her  folded  arms  are  UiJ, 
And  folitude  (he  feeks,  and  noifclefs  lhadc. 
If  feigri*d  the  pafiion>  and  the  pang  unfelt. 
What  heart  fo  hard  hit  niUDhen  could  not  melt } 
The  Empathizing  foal  his  notes  involve  % 
like  uiowi  they  fall,  and  as  the^  fall*  diffidve* 
No  turns,  no  points  for  admiration  call* 
But  all  is  fimpley  plain,  and  natural ; 
For  love's  true  language,  void  of  drefs  and  artj 
NegleAs  the  fancy,  and  fecofes  the  heart.' 

Thcfe  are  fpecimens  of  our  auLhor's  vci Tification.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  exhibit  him  in  the  ciuf^ickrs  of  a  criticj  and  a 
moral  and  political  ubkrvei ; 

Of  Virgil  and  TratiJIations  of  Virgil. 

*  From  the  indifferent  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  feveral  at* 
tempts  to  tranilate  Virgil  into  our  language,  one  would  be  at  firit  led 
•0  imagine  that  it  is  next  to  Impoilible  to  transfufe  the  fpirit  of  Roman 
poetry  into  Englifii,  and  to  cafl  the  blame  on  our  tongue,  not  on  our 

tranflator's,  did  not  Rowe's  ndmira!  le  verfion  of  Lucan  refute  fuch 
an  opinion.  Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  no  great  ancient  pot- 1  ii 
lefs  indebted  to  tranflators  than  Virgil ;  nor  without  acquaintance 
with  him  in  his  native  langurige,  can  any  adequate  idea  be  formed  of 
peculiar  geniub  and  excellence. 

<  Dryden,  himfclf  a  great  poet,  ia  often  unfaaliful,  diiFufe,  li- 
c^idous,  or  negligent.  1  have  never  met  with  any  perfon  who  rc- 
cblleded  twenty  lines  together  of  hb  tranflation»  while  hundreds  not 
only  remember^  but  cannot  forget,  almoU  whole  books  of  the 
on^nal. 

*  With  refpefl  to  V^gil,  the  difficulty  confiUs  perhaps  in  this: 
one  of  the  principal  charms  of  his  poetry  lies  in  the  admirable  choice 
of  Us  terms,  the  moil  fignificant  and  fooorons  in  which  his  images 

can  be  e>  prcfTed  ;  another,  in  the  harmonious  dignity  and  majeftic 
ftream  of  his  numbers,  i  fe  has,  however »  a  flyle  and  compofition 
peculiar  to  himftlf.  An  imitator  may  have  many  beauties,  without 
having  the  beauties  of  Virgil.  Let  the  Erglifh  poet,  for  a  poet  he 
fhuuld  be  \v  lio  attempts  to  refenible  him,  firll  form  to  himfclf  a  ftylc 
choice,  rich,  and  glowing  as  his  language  can  furDifli ;  and  giving 
this  all  the  variety  of  modulation  of  which  it  is  capable,  adhere  to  it 
lirom  the  beginning,  for  Virgil  is  never  unequal;  and,  after  he  htt 
oomplcted  an  emuent  ^om,  which  can  itand  by  icfelf  with  all  cbo 
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air.of  an  onginal,  lie  may  afTurc  himfelf  that  he  hat  done  Tjme  juiHo« 
to  Maro.    Pope  has  effeded  this  with  the  Iliad.    It  is  not  like  How 
ner*  as  Iqiiie  are  plaafed  toafErm;  it  mail  at  leaft  be  allowed  to 
iUnd  alone,  unimitated  and  inimitable.— Rowe,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  tranflatcd  Virgil  better  than  Dryden;  for  though  he  ha4 
not  eqaal  (cope  and  fire  of  g^us,  bis  tafte  was  more  correft,  ho 
Waaleli  carelefs,  and  more  pathetic  j  and,  I  imagine,  had  more  lite^ 
rature,  or  had  better  improved  the  care  employed  an  his  education. 
Happening  lately  to  caft  my  eye  over  a  page  or  two  of  Dryden*a 
verfion  of  the  Georgics,  it  really  appeared  to  me  like  burIefqae.-*« 
Let  the  reader  who  has  curiofity,  and  a  little  time  to  fpend,  turn  to 
the  technical  ftorm  in  the  firft  ^neid,  full  of  the  language  of  the 
dockyard,  and  to  other  disfigured  pa/Tages ;  he  will  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce  this  great  poet  convided  either  of  moll  vicious  tafte,  or 
of  elaborate  affedatioo.    Who  that  has  read  the  late  Mr.  Mickle's 
verfion  of  the  Lufiad,  but  muft  wifli  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the^neid?   He  would  probably  have  had  the  fame  fucceis  witb 
Virg3  as  with  Camoensa^Wonld  the  pamter  of  the  Botanic, 
Gardbk  condefcend  to  become  a  tranflator  of  Virgil     we  IhouldL 
fee  the  Bn^liih  Georgics  illuminated  with  the  brighteft  radiance  of 
poetial  genius,  and,  like  the  clouds  round  a  fulgent  fetting  fun  in  ' 
autumn,  glowing  with  all  the  richnefs  of  gold  and  purple.    His  pwN 
fufion  of  fancy,  and  luxuriance  of  didion,  would  not  fuffer  much 
injury  from  the  little  ref^nnnt  of  conformity  to  a  model  lb  excdlcnt* 

*  To  a  mere  Knghlh  reader,  the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  thouril 
a  work  clearly  original,  will  convey  a  t)et^C¥  id^a  of  the  Georma  • 

(han  any  ^a^Aation  1  \\w  met  with.' 


It  is  nof,  perhaps,  with  perfedl  propriety  that  the  work  un- 
der review  is  called  a  poem,  as  it  is  not  conducted  on  any 
fidtitious  plan  or  fable.  It  contains  a  view  ®t  what  is  moft  in-» 
terefting  in  the  Roman  republic  in  its  origin,  progrefs,  and 
tranfition  into  a  n^ilitary  or  defpotic  government ;  and  therefore 
We  have  clafTed  it,  in  this  Journal,  among  the  hiftorical  and 
political  publications.  Mr.  Jephf>n  reviews  the  moft  promi- 
nent features  of  the  Roman  nation,  the  greatell:  beyond  all 
doubt  that  ever  made  a  figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  as 
hi  as  hiftory  reaches,  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  phiiofopher,  and 
the  emotion  of  a  man  of  {cnfibility,  tafte,  and  poetical  genius.. 
For,  althougii  we  cannot,  in  ftrict  criticifm,  call  this  produc- 
tion a  poem,  we  do  not  fay  that  its  author  is  not  a  poet.  In 
this,  as  in  his  other  \y  orks,  he  di  feu  vers  no  inconfiJcrablc  (bare 
<^  (hat  feeling,  elevation,  and  energy,  that  diilipguiih  poetical 


I'    .»  I  '       I    II      I  .  u 


*  When  Mr.  Jephfon  wrote  this  he  had  not  feea  the  fpedmea 
BOW  pnblilhed  of  the  Zoonomia— -Dr.  .  Darwin  would  be  an  excellent 
tmwtor  of  VirgUi  hut  his  time  is  better  effliilqy^d« 
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from  profalc  cbmpofition.  He  is  grave,  fcntetitibus,  gay,  of 
fprighdy,  according  to  the  mood  that  his  varying  theme  natu- 
rally infpires.  And,  amidft  that  uniformity  of  chafadler  that 
belongs  to  every  narion,  he  has  been  happy  enough  to  hit  off. 
the  outliiies  oi  indiviuiial  charafters  with  a  good  deal  of  Uifcri- 
niiiiation.  Mr.  J-'phfoii's  Terfification  is  elegant  ar  !  haimo- 
nious;  of  that  calm  and  mcaruicd  kind  which  Horace,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  f^jmewherc  call?  ^edejlr.an ;  and  which 
bcft  lults  the  genius  of  a  ccmpoiition  dclibci-aL  ve  ^nd  dnJactic, 
It  is  ufual  to  accompany  engraved  portraiis  of  iiluflrious  fl^tef- 
men  and  herces  wiih  verlVs,  whether  in  the  way  of  epigram, 
or  eulogy  and  hiftorical  defcription.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with- 
out a  degree  of  rtfcrve  and  limitation  that  we  acquiefce  in  the 
followiiig  pofulon,  in  page  iv.  of  Mr.  Jcphlbn's  preface:  '  what- 

*  ever  deficiency  may  be  found  in  the  execution  rf  the  follow- 

*  ing  poem,  iome  fmall  merit  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  the 

*  novelty  of  the  dcfignj  to  which  I  know  nothing  fimilar  ia 

*  our  language,  unlcfs  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Haylev's 

*  Hiftory  of  Hifto*ians,  in  verfe,  may  be  confidered  in  fome 

*  Ibrt  as  us  prccurfor.' — I'o  accompany  individual  portraits 
With  verfe«5,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  is  not  a  novelty:  it  was 
not,  therefore,  any  great  effort  of  fancy  to  conceive  the  defii^ri 
of  accompanying  a  c(.lledion  of  portraits  with  vcrfes.-^But 
farther:  Thomfon,  in  his  Seafons,  with  which  Mr.  Jephfon  is 
intimately  converfant,  has  fLetched  the  portrri'ts  cf  fome  of  the 
principal  characters  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  Farther 
liill :  there  ate  fcveral  works  of  an  hlilorical  kind  in  the  old 
F.nL'lifh  aiid  Scotch  tongues  j  and  indeed  in  all  countries  the 
iirit  hiflorians  have  ufually  written  in  vcrfc.    There  was  no^ 
howe\  er,  wc  a'lnw,  any  work  conducted  on  Mr.  Jephfon's 
plan,  Irom  whicii  he  could  diredtiy  conceive  the  whole  extent  of 
his  plan,  or  any  defign  of  imitation.    We  only  obferve,  that* 
the  tranfition  from  a  fmgle  portrait  to  a  colledlion  of  portraits 
in  verfe,  was  fo  natural  as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  merit  of 
original  invention.    This  is  of  no  great  confequeme*    It  is  cf 
more  importance  to  obferve  that  the  ^lan,  however  conceived^ 
is  good,  and  well  executed.    The  united  effedt  of  the  pen  uA 
the  pencil  is  greater  than  th^t  of  each.    What  Mr.  Jepb^  re<f 
fharks  on  this  fubje^  is  equally  juft  and  acute:  '  In  my  child- 
«  hood.I  remember  well  the  firft  iinpreflions  which  I  received, 

*  with  any  permanency,  of  parts  of  the  t^nelifii  hiftory,  were 

*  from  the  hiftorical  plays  of  Shakfpcare.    There  is  no  youi^ 

<  mind  fo  unmufical  as  not  to  be  fcnfible  to  the  i^arnwinyof 

*  numbers.  Even  verfes  merely  defcriptivei,  which  are  ceitdinly 

<  the  mofl  fugitive,  dwell  long  upon  the  recollection;  wbeti 

*  ^s,  chara^cr,  ;ind  coiourin^,  are  all  bleta^ed  in  the  iamc 

*  pieccj 
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*  piece^  the  pi(^«  nevj^  vat^jibps.   Old  age  f^ldom  forgets 

*  the  fongs  of  it3  youth.  There  is  a  fort  of  mQchanical  reafoa 
^        tbiS)  though  palpable  enough  when  memioned» 

^  m^y  not  perhaps  occur  inimediatcly.    In  retaining  a  fentw    *  . 
^  nmat  or  propofitioa  conveyed  ia  verfc,  efpeciaily  rhymes, 
S  have  a  double  advanjtagje:  ijie  memory  is  afiiflcJ  by  the  ear, 

*  and  the  ear  by  the  memory.    We  knuw  the  thought  muft  b? 

*  conCaUied  within  a  certain  nuniber  of  metrical  feet;  and)  if 
f  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  recover,  the  one,  by  pondering  a  little  upoi^ 

*  the  other,  we  become  matters  of  both  with  accuracy.*— 
may  obferve,  in.  confirmation  of  Mr.  Jcphfon's  reafoning  pn  this 
fiihjed,  that  the  rules  and  ejcamples  of  Latin  gramipar  are  taught 
in  moft  fcbools  in  Europe  in  v^rje, 

Mr.  Jcpbfon  ftarts  the  idea  of  defcrifaing  the  prominent  events 
and  dlftinguilhed  cbarAder?  in  England  in  verfe.  Something 
in  this  way>  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  childrcn»  and  the  yXp 
of  fchook,  has  been  done  by  M.  St^  Qujntzn,  who  feems  to 
poffefs  very  natural  and  Iiappy  talents  for  inftruding  youth.*^ 
As  the  Roman  portraits  before  us  are  given  in  the  ord^r  of 
time,  and  all  the  principal  traits  fupported  by  authorities,  i^ 
noteS)  they  may  be  confideced  as  a  very  pleafing  abridgment,  or 
introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  Roman  hiilory.  Mr.  Jephfon  i$ 
an  excellent  critic»  as  appears  from  his  remarks  on  both  Roman 
and  Engliih  poets.  In  drawing  characters  he  appears  to  us  t^ 
be  moft  pleafing  and  fuccefsful  in  the  fofc,  elegant,  and  amiable^ 
than  in  diofe  of  the  ftern,  rugged,  and  ferocious  kind*  The' 
former,  indeecj,  beft  accord  with  the  tenderne^  of  poetical 
genius. 

The  engravers  have  done  their  part,  in  this  elegant  ieries  of 
portraits,  as  well  as  the  poet  has  performed  his.  PbyCogno^ 
mifts  will  be  ftruck  with  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  between  the 

engraved  portrait  of  Julius  Cefjar  and  all  the  pi^lures  and  cn«* 
gi  avings  we  have  fceii  of  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruflia^ 

In  the  work  under  review  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of 

the  conncx.on  between  literary  produ(5lions  and  fituations  ia 
life — between  modes  and  trains  of  thought  and  times  and  cir«- 
cumftances.  Mr.  j.^lilbri  is  full  of  France^  and  recolledts  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  or  ui-t  d i li  t acled  country  (to  which,  in- 
deed, he  is  not  unhequently  leu  by  very  natural  tranfitions), 
again  and  again,  and  oa  all  oceadons.  He  is,  we  do  not  fay 
an  ariftocrate,  but  ccrUiinly  a  violent  antidemocrate.  -His  ha- 
tred of  democracy,  in  one  uiLtancc,  cSiciu  es  biS  uaderftanding : 

*  The  great  exploits  of  the  Athenians,'  fays  he  (in  a  notq 
p.  267),  '  furnifh  no  proof  of  the  ciicigy  ot  a  democratic  con- 

*  iiitutionj  for  thcic  wtJ?c  always  performed  whai  the  people 
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•  were  led  and  governed  by  fome  eminent  petfofi,  upon  who  in 
«  at  the  time  were  devolved  the  whole  powers  of  the  ftate/ 
III  all  execution,  even  that  of  the  popular  or  public  Mrill»  then 
muftbe  zpun£ftim  fcliensy  a  fource  and  centre  of  motion,  in  one, 
or  a  very  few  individuals.  But  the  energy  thus  dire^ed  by 
pne^  or  by  a  iew,  i$  bred  in  democraciea  by  the  bold  fpirit  of 
liberty  in  the  suny.  It  is  by  popular  favour,  too,  gieat 
commanders,  and  even  di^tors,  on  grand  emergencies,  in  free 
ftates,  rife  to  power.  So  that  ftill  the  energy,  and  the  direc- 
tion too  of  the  political  energy,  in  democracies,  fprings  origi- 
nally from  the  people.  Who  were  ^e  moft  formidable  ene* 
mics,  and  the  hardeft  to  be  fubdued  by  the  Romans?  The^ 
republics  of  Carthage  and  Rhodes.  The  energy  of  libertv  in 
one  country,  we  may  here  take  occafion  to  remark,  is  only  to 
be  refifted  by  that  of  liberty  in  another.  Would  the  French, 
with  all  their  numbers  and  ardour,  have  made  fuch  rapid  pro* 
grefs,  and  ftruck  fo  great  an  alarm  in  the  United  Provinces 
two  hundred  years  ago  ?  At  that  period  the  Dutch  were  in* 
duftrious,  hardy,  united,  fondly  attached  to  the  marihes  that 
afforded  an  afylum  from  oppreffion,  and,  by  the  united  efie^  of 
all  theie  circuroftances,  invincible.  In  proportion  as  we  Bri? 
tons  (hall  be  able  to  maintain  the  amr  patruey  and  liberty  with 
indufiry  and  every  virtue,  in  that  proportion  ihall  we  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  our  enemies. 

There  is  a  pafTagei  in  page  vili.  of  our  author's  preface,  diat 
requires  explanation.  *  He  fays,  that  not  to  have  fometimes  ex* 
patiated  on  the  rtvolutionary  diforder  in  France,  *  would  have 
^  been  pufillanimity.' — Pufillanimity  there  might  have  been,  if 
the  French,  and  the  French  caufe,  had  been  popular  and  predo- 
minant in  thefe  Britifh  iflands.  But  as  the  very  reverie  h 
the  cafe,  there  is  neither  magnanimity  in  arraigning  the  crimes 
of  the  French,  nor  would  then,  be  pufillanimity  in  paffing 
them  over  in  filence;  unlcfs,  indeed,  there  were  grounds  for 
ferioufly  apprehending  a  liench  invafion  and  conqueft;  of 
which,  we  prefume,  our  rclpcclahlc  author  has  very  little 
dread.— We  have  only  to  add  to  this  long  ciitiquc,  that  Mr, 
Jcphfoii  heftows  liberal  praife  on  his  cotcmporary  writer^ 
particularly  Jnili;iient       '  •  -  i 
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T"^  his  twelfth  fedion  Dr.  Darwin  treats  of  f^imulus,  fenforial 
^  exertion,  and  fibrous  contraclion  ;  and  here  he  lays  down  his 
fundamental  dodlrincs  of  hcnlth  and  difeafe. 

Ail  the  adions  of  the  ]i\ mg  body  (according  to  him),  whe- 
ther what  are  ufually  called  corporeal  or  mental,  confift  of 
fibrous  contractions ,  and  thefc  are  performed  by  the  fpirit  of 
animation,  or,  as  he  more  frequently  denominates  it,  by  the 
fenforial  power,  affced  on  by  ftimuli,  and  acting  according  to 
laws  peculiar  to  animal  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the  fpirit  of  ani« 
mation  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  account;  but  he  does 
not  confiJer  it  as  e1e£tric  ether,  as  the  experiments  of  Galvaoi 
might  lead  us  to  believes  and  he  thinks  the  opinion  probabl^ 
that  it  is  a  fecretion  made  by  the  brain  from  the  circulating 
;0uids» 

The  motions  of  the  living  body  will  therefore  bear  a  com- 
pound ratio  to  the  for(^  or  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation^ 
and  the  force  of  the  flimuli  ading  on  it,  though  this  relation 
(as  has  been  already  explained)  is  entirely  different  from  the 
adion  and  rea^ion  of  inanimate  matter*  After  animal  iibres 
have  been  for  fome  time  excited  into  contraction,  a  relaxation 
fucceeds,  even  though  the  exciting  caufe  continues  to  a<5l  j  this 
relaxation,  after  a  certain  interval,  is  again  fucceeded  by  con- 
tractions, which  thus  ceafe  and  are  renewed  alternately.  This 
may  be  illuftrated  by  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
periilaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  by  moft  of  the  fenfitive  as 
well  as  voluntary  aflions. 

The  relaxation  of  a  fibre  after  its  contraSion,  appears  to 
:^fe  from  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  being  expended  ia 
each  contra«ion,  according  to  the  fecond  law  of  animal  caufa* 
tion  (fee  p.  179.)  In  the  interval  of  relaxation,  the  fpirit  of 
aniination  recruits  or  accumulates,  and  when  this  is  done  to  a 
certain  decree,  it  difcharges  or  expends  a  portion  of  itfelf  by  a 
new  contraction^ 

When  the  fpirit  of  animation  is  produced  in  a  due  proportion 
to  the  expenditure,  health  is  preierved*  When  the  quantity  of 
the  fpirit  of  animation  is  great,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  flimult 
adding  great  in  proportion,  the  conftitution  is  ftrong;  when 
the  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe,  the  cohftitution  is  feeble  or  deli- 
cate>  When  the  ftimuli  permanently  &U  ihort  of}  or  exceed  the 
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juft  proportion,  debility  and  difeafes  follow— in  the  fir  ft  cafi^ 
thU  debility  is  denominated  dfb^lity  from  the  def«&  of  Jimulu$^ 
the  fcconcl,  dehiUty  from  ^ft&  of  fn^mal  fomr*  Tbe  iimie 

niav  be  faid  of  difeafes. 

Thus  in  thofe  who  have  been  eX{K>fed  to  cold  and  hungov 
there  is  a  defi4;;iency  of  ftinuUm ;  vSiIe  in  nervous  fever  there 
is  z  deficiency  of  fenforial  power  >  and  in  habitual  drunkard% 
In  a  morning  before  their  ufual  potation,  tbese  is  a  deficieiicy 
both  of  ftimulus  and  fenfori^  power.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  beginning  of  intoxication  there  is  excefs  of  ilimulus  ;  ia 
the  hotacb)  after  the  hands  have  been  immerfed  in  fnow^  ^ere 
is  a  redundancy  of  fenforial  power  %  amd  in  inflammatorf  ilif- 
eafes  with  arterial  ftrength,  ihere  is  an  excefs  of  both.  Tim 
death,  as  well  as  difeafeS}  mzy  proceed  from  the  ddfe^b  or  the 
excefs  of  ftimulus.  Death  fron  cold  or  hunger  is  of  the  firjl; 
kii\d— from  fpirituous  lic^uors,  or  from  the  firoke  of  ele&iclQ^ 
of  the  laft. 

The  do£|rine  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  fi>  &r.a  ftriking  cor* 
refpondence  with  that  of  the  Is^te  Dr*  John  Brown.— Tne  two 
kinds  of  debility  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin  .were  firil  pointed 
out  to  the  world  by  Dn  Brown  under  the  terms  indtre^  and 
AVa?  4ebUlfy\  and  of  the  fplrit  of  animation  or  fenforial  powor  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  excitabiiity  of  Dr.  Brgwn  fe^ms  to  be  a  per;- 
fe£t  f)  nonym.  But  here  the  coincidence  in  a  great  i^eafure 
fails*  We  muft  not  compare  the  raih,  impatient,  and  hesijflom 
applications  of  his  principles  yy^hicb  ch;|r2K^erlfed  Brown,  witn 
the  tcmp.r,  obfervation»  and  (kill,  of  his  diuinguiihed  fucceifoi* 
In  the^  firft  promulgation  of  his  do£trine5.  Dr.  Brown  did  nc^ 
fufficiently  diftingui/h  between  the  aSiions  of  the  living  body  and 
its  powersy  or,  to  ufc  his  own  phrafeology,  between  exciterrunt 
and  exciteability.  Excitement  and  firtngth  were  at  firft  confidered 
by  him  as  nearly  fynonymous  terms  5  ai;d  on  the  ftate  ot  ex- 
citement hib  uivihon  of  dillarcs  was  entirely  founded.  To  the 
laft,  he  had  but  i..  o  i;^i<ciul  clailbs— -diicuics  uf  iuciciiicJ  iu^d  of 
uiinin.iilicd  cxtiteiiient. 

Aftei'  many  J  icullions  of  his  do6lrines,  in  which  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  tne  ^^^vtvri  and  actions  of  the  living  body  (a  dif- 
tindtion  firft,  we  believe,  laid  down  in  fnnple  form  by  the  late 
Jolui  Hunter  in  his  doctrine  of  ulcers),  was  prcfTed  upon  l^xm^ 
tiic  t-rai  exciteabiiity  was  adopted  b)  him  to  exprefs  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  -action,  and  to  rt  {)lace  the  terms  irritability,  fenfibility, 
and  inability,  which  he  had  difcarded  from  his  fyften),  ^i)4  \^ 
which  Dr.  Darwin  a^^recs  with  him. 

Of  the  elTence  ot  this  exciteabiiity  (the  laft  fecrct  of  nature) 
•  Dr.  Bro'.vn  aavc  no  account,  nor  indeed  does  Dr.  Darwin — ^bu,t 
neiihei  did  Du  Brown  obf^rve  ox  record  wi(h  accuracy  tlia 
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l^h^Bomena  attending  its  accumuladon  and  expenditure.  Of 
the  peculiar  principles  of  vital  mottoR  be  did'  not  indeed  con- 
ceive with  Aifficient  accuracy;  and,  like  moft  other  phyiicians, 
he  confuied  his  explanations  by  phrafes  and  analogies  borrowed 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  pbtloTophy.    His  pra£iice 
was  not  therefore  regulated  by  reafoning  fufficiently.  cojnpre- 
henfiveand  exa6fc;  and  his  indiicriminate  application  of  ftimu- 
lant  powers  in  sdl  dtfeafes  of  debility,  was  in  feme  cafes  rafh  ' 
and  dangerous.    It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  practice  were 
too  much  confined  by  the  narrownefs  of  his  original  theory,  for 
they  feem  to  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  rcftri<^cd  to  the  in- 
creafing  or  diminifliing  of  excitement  without  a  fufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  ftate  of  exckcability  of  the  fyftem.    To  fpcalc  \\\  the 
languiige  of  Dr.  Darwin,  he  atLcnucii  to  the  m  ^iA'ns  of  th.e 
living  brjdy  without  a  due  deference  to  tiiC  ilatc  of  the  leiilurial 
power.     Yet,  with  all  ills  tanlts  ai-d  errors,  it  muil  be  ackiiow-' 
Iciiged  that  Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  ftrong  and  original  ge- 
nius;  that  he  has  been  of  eflential  fervice  to  the  healing  art ; 
and  that,  had  he  been  more  favoured  of  foitune,  he  might  have 
ilood  a  comparifon  better  with  his  more  patient^  more  tempe^ate^ 
and  more  enlightened  fuccellbr. 

The  patience,  accuracy,  and  comprchenfion  that  Dr.  Brown 
wanted,  are  fingularly  confpicuous  in  Dr.  Darwin.  He  bends 
his  attention  efpeciaily  on  the  fenforial  power,  and  by  pointing 
out  and  illuilrating  the  four  diiTerent  modes  of  its  adion,  with 
their  various  combinations,  he  has  moil:  happily  explained  many 
of  the  moft  curious  phenomena  of  healrii  and  difeafc,  to  which 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  was  altogether  inapplicable.  Of  thefe 
explanations  and  illuftratious  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  an 
intelligible  analyfis.  The  whole  chapter  defcrves  the  ferious 
attention  of  medical  philofbphers^  and  will  be  found  fingularly 
curious  and  interellifig. 

W^ith  this  juft  allowance  of  pralfo,  we  cannot  aiirec  that 
Dr.  Darwin  has  conquered  a  fundamental  diflicultv — that  of  de- 
ciding the  principles  by  which  the  fpirit  oi  animation  or  fenfo- 
rial power  is  accumulated  or  expended.    According  to  the  doc- 
trines he  has  laid  down,  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation 
ihouldbe  inverfely  as  the  flimulusj  and  he  afi'erts  this  (page  91) 
to  be,  in  fame  meafure^  the  cafe.    If  this  were  fo,  we  might 
reafon  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  motions  of  the  living 
body  hitherto  unattained,  inferring  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit 
tAimettoOf  whofe  origin  we  caimot  afcertain,  from  the  degree 
and  conftancy  of  the  fiimuli,  which  are  more  under  our  obfer-' 
VaMn.  '  But  though  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  li vJng  (yf- 
tCfn  are  explicable  on  the  fuppofition  already  mentioned,  there 
ate  olfam  that  dire^jr  coi^tradid  it.   The  glow  that  foUows' 
,    .  "  immeriion 
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immerfion  in  the  cold  bath  is  not  proportioned  to  the  lengtii  of 

immcrfion,  as  it  ought  to  he  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  arifes 
from  the  accumulation  of  fenforial  power  in  theabfence  of  the 
accuftomed  ftimuli.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  immerfion  be 
continued  beyond  a  certain  period,  chilUnefs,  and  not  warmth, 
is  the  confequence  of  emer^n^g  into  air.  The  hot  fit  in  inter- 
mittent fever  is  faid  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  be  the  cohfequcnce  of 
accumij]  tioii  of  fenforial  power  during  the  previous  cold  lir, 
and  ought  to  bj  proportioned  to  its  caufe.  But  the  very  con- 
trary ot"  this  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Cuiicn; 
and  the  wiiolc  piroxyim  being  fhort  ia  proportion  as  the  cold 
Hage  of  it  is  lono:,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  made  the  foun- 
dation of  his  du^irinc,  that  the  cold  fit  is  produced  by  the  vii 
vicciicainx  naturiS^  a  power  that  JJi'.  Dar wiu  ieeais  altogether 
to  reject. 

According  to  our  author,  all  flimuii  (food,  medicine?,^.) 
exhauii  the  fenforial  power  or  fpirit  of  animation,  more  or  lefs. 
This  we  apprehend,  if  admitted  at  all,  muft  be  admitted  with 
fl  flriking  exception.  The  fpirit  of  animation,  he  contends,  is 
^  product  cf  the  living  body,  and  probably  a  fecretion  made  by 
the  brain  iVom  the  circulating  fluids.  But  how  is  the  brain  ex- 
cited to  adtion?  by  ftimuli,  and  cfpecially  by  the  impetus  and 
volume  of  the  blood.  The  ftimulus  of  food  on  the  ftomach, 
^nd  many  of  the  fllmuli  that  a£l  on  other  parts  of  the  fyllem, 
tnay  perhaps  diminiQi  the  fenforial  power  where  they  are  imme- 
diately applied;  but  by  increafmg  the  mom^iitum  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  adding  to  the  ftimulating  (juality  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  they  muft,  as  it  fliould  fecm,  increafe  the  adlivity  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  on 
tl>e  whole.  If  it  were  proper  to  enlarge  on  this  point  here,  it 
might,  we  think,  be  fhewn,  that  the  fpirit  of  animr.tion  bein^ 
increafcd  in  the  centre  of  the  fyilem,  at  the  fame  time.,  und  hy 
the  fame  ftimulus  that  exhaufts  it  in  parts  more  remote,  affcdts 
very  materially  the  foundation  of  many  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
fcafonings. 

1  he  thirteenth  fc<f^ion  treats  of  Vegetable  Animation. 

After  the  definition  iven  of  ideas  by  Dr.  Darwin,  our  readers 
win  not  be  furprifcd  that  he  fuppofes  vegetables  to  poflefs  them* 
But  that  they  ihould  have  fenfations  and  perceptions,  be  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  exiftence,  and  fubjedt  to  the  paflion  of  |ove| 
icquires,  we  think,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  believe. 

The  fourteenth  fedion  has  for  its  title  ^  X^he  Produdion  of 
«  Ideas.' 

On  this  fubjcd  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Darwin  muft  agree 
with  jhofe  who  derive  them  from  the  external  world,  and  deny 
that  any  of  them  are  innate.  It  isj  ho\irever,  ctfrious  ta  to 
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reiriviiig,  though  in  a  new  form,  the  aiKient  dodrine  riutt 
loiir  idea^  are  exaiSk  r^femblances  of  the  bodies  from  which  diejf 
,w  derived*  «It  is  not  very  eafy  to  comprehend  Dr.  Darwin'a  . 
precifc  meaning  when  he .  explains  bimftlf  on  this  rubje<^« 

*  When  we  acquire  the  idea  of  folidity  we  acquire  at  the  lamf 
f  time  the  idea  of  figure ;  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  motion  of 
'  a  part  of  the  organ  of  touch,  exsL&ly  refembles  in  its  H^ur^ 
^  the  figure  of  the  body  that  occadons  it/   Though  fomechin^ 
MSk^y  be  (aid  in  favour  of  this  fuppofition  as  iar  as  refpe^s  the 
ideas  of  uuch^  yet  we  fee  not  how  it  can  be  maintained  of  the 
tdei9  of  fight*  .  Indf^ed,  though  the  mechanical  comprefiioa  ia 
the  aft  of  touqhing  may  form  a  refemblance  of  the  objed  couched 
on  the  part  touching  it,  yet  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  indeed 
probability  (as  fiur  as  we  can  fee),  that  the  fibrous  contra^dion 
of  the  organ  of  fenfe  that  follows,  and  which  conftitutes  what 
Dr.  Darwin  underftands  by  an  idea,  afTumes  and  carries  £nrward  ' 
this  iigure  to  the  central  parts  or  whole  fenforium ;  and  fiill  lefa 
that  this  iigure  catr  be  impreiled  on  the  motion  of  the  central 
parts  that  fucceeus,  and  which,  according  to  him,  conftitutes 
fenfation.    But  it  is  impoffible  to  djfcufs  this  point  fully  in  the 
compafs  of  a  Review;  and  perhaps  it  is  more  curious  than  im-> 
portant.    To  the  ufual  enumeration  of  the  fenfcs  our  author 
adds  the  fenfe  of  heat,  and  the  fenfe  of  extenfion  •,  and  he  fup- 
pules  there  are  many  others,  each  gland  poflciTing  fomething  of 
this  kind  to  diftinguifli  iis  pecuHar  cbjeds. 

Th'j  fifteenth  ft^lio:!  is  employed  oa  the  ClalTes  of  Ideas. 

On  iliis  fubic^l  friueii  insj-eniiity  Jilpl.iycd.  The  i'^jJovvin^ 
account  of  fiec-v>  ili  con  inu^o  iijc  l!(5tion:  ^  In  rcl|Kv:l:  to  frce- 
'  will,  it  is  certain  wo  CcUinot  wdl  to  think  of  a  new  tr.iinof 

*  ideas,  without  prcvioufly  thinking  of  the  firli  liiik  oi  \:  \  as 

*  I  cannot  will  to  think  of  a  blai  k  fvvan,  wirhout  prev  iouny 

*  thinking  of  a  black  fvvan.  Eut  il  I  now  iliniL  of  a  tad,  I  caa 
<  voluiit^irily  recollect  all  animals  whicfi  have  t.iils;  my  will  is 

*  fo  far  free  that  I  can  {)urluc  the  ideas  linked  to  this  idea  of  taii^ 

*  as  far  as  my  knowledge  o\  the  Iwbjct^l  extends.* 

The  friends  of  hwr.an  liberty  mull,  wc  believe,  reft  fatisfied 
with  this  account  of  free-wii'i;  and  indeed  our  auih<'r  aiows 
them  more  ficedom  th^ii  many  necclTitariaiiS.  It  woulii  aAl  u> 
a  long  while  tc  enumerate  al!  the  various  ideas  v^tili  which  this 
idea  of  tail  (fo  happily  adduced  by  Dr.  Darwin)  is  connecled) 
over  all  of  which,  when  tail  is  once  in  . their  nxinds,  thej  may 


fedlion,  our  author  is  infi:ru(5tive,  ingenious,  and  amufing,  in  a 
very  hig^h  degree.    IVlr.  Saiellie  derives  all  our  rational  faculties 

hoax  wluc  ue  calls  improve^ible  inilinctsj  but  Dr.  parwia 


occupies  his  fixteenth 


denies 
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Cental  tbeexiftence  of  tnftinA,  in  the  vSvaXiaaic  of  dMMs; 
md  with  extrBordinarv  tngenuitj  endeavours  to  pro«re»  thotlbt 
afiton^  termed  inftinaiye)  and  moft  relied  on  for  a  proof  of  tm 
Hiciilty,  originate  in  oof  feiiiatioiis  and  de£res>  and  are  peiMM 
bjr  th^  repealed  efibrts  of  our  mulclee. 

In  difcuffing  this  point,  be  begins  with  an  examinatioii  of  <lie 
icondition  of  the  feetus  in  utero,  and  (hews  that  ferae  of  thofe 
anions  which  a  child  perferma  beft  at  birth,  are  in  fiid  IcHdt 
before  bfarth.  The  foetus  has  fwallovM  in  the  uterus.  Ulai 
felt  the  feniatioiis  of  cold  and  warmth,  agitation  and  left,  tlmn^ 
and  has  karnt  to  change  its  pofture  under  the  iMooMmA  i 
continued  reft. 

The  difimnt  ^rees  of  power  pol&fled  by  the  yoong  0f 
6tfierent  animals  on  their  birth,  are  Ihewn  to  arife  mm  fwv 
caufes — firft,  that  the  young  of  fome  animals  come  ime  tbe 
world  more  completelj  formed  throuehout  their  whde  fyftaa 
than  others,  as  Uie  colt  and  the  lamb  are  much  more  perfeft 
animals  than  the  blind  piippy  or  the  naked  rabbit— 4econd]y,  that 
the  mode  of  walking  of  ibme  animals  coincides  more  pcrfedly 
with  the  previous  motions  of  the  foetus  in  utero  than  that  of 
others.  Calves  and  chickens,  it  hais  been  obferved,  are  able  to  ' 
walk  by  a  few  efforts  almoft  immediately  after  nativity;  while 
the  human  infant,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  fituation,  is  fix, 
or  even  twelve  months,  before  he  can  ftand  alone.  *  The  ftrue- 

•  gles  of  -^\\  animals  in  the  womb,'  lays  our  author,  '  muft  re- 

•  femhie  their  mode  of  fwimmir.g>  as  by  this  kind  of  motion 

•  thcv  can  bcfl  change  their  attitude  In  water.  But  the  fwim- 
^  miiig  of  the  caU'  aiiiJ  t!ic  chicken  ielcn:kbles  their  niaiiner  of 

•  walking,  w^hich  they  have  thub  in  part  acquired  before  their 

•  nativity,  and  hence  accomplifli  it  afterwards  with  veiy  few 
«  efforts,  while  the  fwimming  of  the  human  creature  refemblcs 

•  that  of  the  frog,  and  totally  differs  from  his  manner  of  walk- 

•  ing.'  The  happy  ingenuity  of  this  obfervaiion  wiii  convey 
to  the  reader  fome  notion  of  what  he  is  to  expccl:  from  this  fee- 
tion.  Many  phyfiologifts  and  metaphyficians  have  fupported 
the  dotSlrinc  refpe£ling  inftindt  that  Dr.  Darwin  adopts  j  but  it 
would  be  injuOuce  not  to  acknowledge  that  be  far  outikips 
them  all. 

The  fevcnteenth  fedion  is  employed  ^  On  the  CatenaiioBof 

•  Motions.' 

By  this  phrafe  is  underftood  fibrous  and  fenforial  motions 
introducing  each  other  in  progreffive  trains  or  tribes,  accord- 
in^r  to  habits  produced  by  frequent  repetition.  Under  this  de- 
iinition  are  included  nil  exertion?,  whether  irritative,  fenfitive, 
or  voluntary,  that  coniift  of  a  fcries  of  motions.  The  motion 
of  ihe  heart  and  arteries^  the  motions  that  make  up  the  fuadioa ; 
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f>f  digeftion^  the  vc^untary  motions  of  the  mufcles  mtbeco^rfe 
ttf  a  dance;  tbfe  motions  of  the  hands  and  lingers  in  Various 
mechanic  arts  %  are  all  fo  many  catehations  of  animal  motions^ 
The  influence  of  thefe  catenations  -of  motion,  the.  inapner  in 
which  a  great  variety  of  them  may. go  on  together,  the  eiFcds 
cf  dietr  being  difleveredf  and  the  application  of  all  thefe  obfer* 
.vations  to  many  of  the  mod  curious  phenomena  of  health  and 
difeafe,  form  the  fubjed  of  this  inttrefting'  and  important 
fe^ton. 

-  «  Sleep,'  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  ^  deftroys  the  power  of  volition. 
« ^^'Piecliides  the  ftimuli  of  external  objeo^y' anil  thence  di^ 
«  levers  the  trains  of  -Which  thefe  are  a  part ;  which  confirms 
<  the  other  caleiiatioos,  as  thofe  of  the  vital  motiopSi  iecretidns, 
«  mA  ab(brption8$  and  produces  the  new  trains  of  ideas  \diidi 
«  cbnftittite  our  dreams/  Thefe  obfervations  are  capable  of 
cmdift  ^xA  important  illuftrat&onS'S  but  the  aflertion  made  lieie 
^nd  in  ddler  parts  of  tbe  work,  that  deep  deftroys  volition,  pro* 
bably  requires  to  be  reftrided.  This  lubje^  is  dSfcufied  in^the 
beautiful  and  philofophical  work  lately  publiibed  by  Proi^Kir 
Stewart^  wheife  he  treata*of  the  aflbciatioii  of  iifeas.  From  an 
indudion  of  be  contends  that  volition  Is  not  deftroyed  or 
aboUflied  during  deep,  tho  igh  the  will  lofes  its  emmand. 
thofe  fi&ciiltids  of  the  mind  and  members  of  the  body  that  af<e 
fubje<St  to  it  in  our  waking  hours.  We  dream  in  fieep  that/we 
ate  in  dan^r,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The 
acfi^pt  is  ih  *a  great  iheafure  abortive,  for  in  general  the  (bunds 
Weniit^re  fb^e  and  indiilind^but  the  continuance  c^  'die 
Oowerof  volition  is  demonftrated  by  Ahe.efFort,  however  in« 
OTbdual.  The  {oVe4om  maid  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  on 
Whofe  (ofoiA  the  demon*ape  of  Fufeli  fits  ere6(,  is  thus  re* 
j^refented : 

*  In  vain  to  fcream  with  quivering  lips  flie  tries, 

And  ftrnins  with  palfied  lids  her  tremalous  eyes; 
In  vain  fhs  evil's  to  walk,  fvvim,  run,  fly,  lenp^ 
'  '      The  will  preiides  not  in  the  bower  of  ileep.' 

The  will  prefides  not,  indeed,  but  it  is  prefcnt,  and,  in  this 
inftance,  ft  niggling  for  command,  though  the  catenation  is  Uil- 
iirvered  that  connects  it  with  the  mufcles  of  volition. 

But  we'fliall  have  occafion  to  examine  more  particularly  Our 
author's  opinions  on  fleep  in  our  accciint  cf  ti:j  v^txi  Liiaptcrj 
in  which  this  curious  iubjeci  is  Jncuiicd  ai  length. 

\  To  he  continued*  J 
.  3t  '  ,  ERRATA 
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tStt  Dr.  Geddci'i  TranJIdtlott  of  the  Sihbi 

£  R  R  AT  A  in  the  Cnticifm  on  Zoonomia  in  our  laft 

Number* 

Page  176,  line  16,  for  fbrm  read  differ  ffdtti 
177         9*/*^  rt^ve 

180,  line  15th  from  the  bottom^  yir  «iid  ruulve 
i82«  line  i2*yirlairof  rvoi^lovir 


Art.  VIII.  The  Hofy  BibU\  tbi  Bwks  oHmttid fi€r$dif 
Ji  -^  s  nnd  Chriftiami  Hhetwtfi  called  ibi  B99h  of  "the  Old  and 

■  Nnv  Cci:iuant5 ;  faithfully  tranflated  from  (orrtSiid  Texis  of  thi 
Ori^i^iah,  with  various  Readings^  explamttry  Mtesy  and  en^ 
ticai  Remarks.  BytheRev.JlexandiT^eddes^LL.D.  Vol,  L 
Larje  410.    London:  printed  for  the  Author,  by  J.  Divis; 

-   and  iuld  bv  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond  Street  j  and  J.  Johnfon, 

'   St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  1792* 

•  f  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number,  J 

IN  1786  was  publiflied  the  author's  Profpe6lus  of  this  work^ 
and  in  1793  his  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  reviewed  in  our  num- 
.ber  for  the  paft  month.  Our  criticifms  were  interfperfed  with 
a  few  ftriftures  on  this  volume,  with  refpecl  to  the  primary 
view  of  the  whde  undertaking--the  inftru^on  of  BritiOk  and 
Irifli  catholics. 

The  content?,  fully  fpecified  in  the  title-page,  fuperfede  Ae 
life  of  a  more  expanded  analyiU ;  and,  previouily  to  an  extraft 
from  the  tranflation,  it  is  requifite  to  ex{dain  thofe  fymbolS| 
which  refer  to  various  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  text* 

Obeliflc  (t)  denotes  addition,  and  ihews'  ^at  the  word  Of 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  not  in  the  prefent  Hebrew 
text. 

Afteriflc  (*)  denotes  fubtradion,  and  refers  to  feme  adiStioa 
to  be  found  among  the  various  readings. 

Parjdlels  rdfer  to  readings  different  from  thofe  in  the 
text. 

Inverted  obelific  ( I )  marks  a  tranfpofition  of  words,  fenteooesi 
or  paragraphs.  ^  , 

Perpendicular  (|)  (hews  where  the  addition,  variation,  o^ 
tranfpofition  clofes,  except  any  of  thefe  be  a  fingle  word.' 

We  fele£fc  fuch  marks  of  abbreviation  as  occur  in  the  fub* 
joine'd  extmS^  with  the  words  which  Aej  chara&rife. 

Sam« 
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Sam.  Samaritan  Hcb.  ropy. 
Sep.  k  Syr.  Ancient  Greek  and  Syriac  verfion. 
7  arg,  ?jid  Vulg.  Chaidec  paraphrale,  and  Vulgate  Lat. 
Verfion.  * 

Firft  appearance  of  light  Gen*  i,  Expanfion  df  the  atmo. 
iphere. 

SECT,   I.     HiJIory  of  the  Six  Days  Creation, 

1  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavems  and  the 

2  EARTH.    The  earth  v/as  yet  a  defolatc  waHc,  with  darkncfs 
upon  tiie  face  oi  the  deep,  and  a  veheii.riu  wind  ovcr-Avecpinjt 

3  tbfe  fiirface  of  the  waters  j  wiicn  God  liiid,  Let  there  he  light 

4  ,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  law  mat  the  light  was  trood  •  .-nd 

5  Go»  ^fllDguiflied  the  light  from  the  darknefs ;  and  UoD  called 
the  l^ht  DAY,  and  the  darknefs  he  called  nigh  r. 

6  *  The  evening  had  come,  and  the  moMiing  had  come  one, 

an  eXp^nle  amid  ft  the  wa- 
tcrs>  which  may  icparate  waters  from  water;  4.  and  fo  it  was. 

7  I  For  God  made  the  expanfe,  and  feparatcd  the  waters  below 
the  expanfe  from  the  waters  above  the  expanfe ;  and  God  called 

B  the  expanfe  heavens.  +  This  alfo  Goo  faw  to  be  good,  j  The 
evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come,  a  SBCOMn  dav- 
when  bod  faid,  ' 

9  *  Let  the  waters  below  the  expanfe  be  colleaed  into  one 
place,  that  the  dry  land  may  appear;*  and  fo  it  was  f.  For  the 
waters  below  the  expanfe  were  colledled  into  their  places  ^nd 

10  the  dry  land  appeared.  |  And  Goo  called  the  d  y  land  f  a?  t  h 
and  the  colleaion  of  waters  he  called  seas.   1  ai.  alio  God 
iaw  to  be  good. 

11  '  Again  God  faid,  «  Let  the  earth  be  green  with  orass,  with 
feed-bearing  herbs  according  to  their  kinds,  with  fruit-beann? 
TREES,  wim  their  feed  in  them,  according  to  their  kinds $'  and 

12  fo  it  was.  For  green  was  the  earth  with  grafs,  and  feed-bearing 
herbs  according  to  their  kinds,  and  with  fruit-bearing-trees 
with  their  feed  in  them,  according  to  their  kinds.    This  alfo 

t3    God  faw  to  be  good.    The  evening  hnd  come,  and  the  morning 

had  coaie,  a  i  h  ird  day,  when  G^od  faid, 
14       *  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heaven*?, 

+  to  illominate  the  earth,  and  \  to  diltinguiih  the  day  from  the 

night:  let  them  alfo  be  the  fignals  of  terms,  times,  and  vears. 
1^   [And  let  them  be  for  Inminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens 
16   toilluminate  the  earth;']  f  and  fo  it  was.   |  For  God  having 

made  the  two  greait  luminaries  (the  greater  for  the  regulation  of 

^   .      —  .  .   _ —  .  ^  _^ —      m  .^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^p^-—,^— ^^^^^^^^  « 

'VARIOUS  READINGS. 

,  V.  6.  4  iranfpofed  with  Sep.  from  the  end  of  verfe  7,  V,  S 

t  Sep.-.V,  9.  t  Scp.^V.  14.  t  Sam.  Sep.  and  i  MS.-^V.  ic! 
t  Sep.  • 
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the  diy,  and  the  fmallcr  for  the  reguUdon  of  the  night),  aod 

17  the  lbi5i  he  difplayed  them  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens,  to 
illuminaic  the  earth,  to  regulate  the  day  and  the  night,  and  to 

18  diftinguilh  the  light  from  the  darknefs.  Thi«  aifo  God  fawr  to 
ig  be  good.  The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morniug  had  come, 
^   a  poviiTH  day;  when  God  faid,  *  Let  the  waters  fwarm  with 

living  REPTILES,  and  let  FLYXKC  creatui^ts  fly  over  the 
earthy  through  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  heavens ;'  f  and  fo  it 

%l  was.  For  God  created  the  great  fea  monllers,  and  all  the 
Otlier  reptiles  with  which  the  waters  fwarmed,  according  to  their 
kinds,  and  every  flyin?^  creature,  according  to  its  kind.  This 

%%  alfo  GcD  ftw  to  be  guod.  And  God  blefied  them,  faying, 
*  Be  fruitful  and  ii^uitiply,  and  fill  the  watt:r5  of  the  fcasj  and 

%x  let  the  flyiijg  creatures  multiply  upon  the  earth.  Tbeeremng 
had  come,  "and  the  morning  had  come,  a  fifth  day;  when 

24.      *  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  animals  according  to  thdr  kinds, 
CATTLE,  WILD  SEASTS,  and  REPTILES,  according  to  their 
2C   kinds  ;*  and  fo  it  was.   For  Gon  made  the  cattle  according  to 
"     their  kinds,  the  wild  beafts  according  to  their  kinds,  and  every 
ground-reptile  according  to  its  kind.   This  alio  God  faw  to  be 
good*  I 

26  •  Again  God  faid,  *  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image, 
and  according  to  our  own  likcnefs,  who  may  have  dominioa 
over  the  fifhes  of  the  fea,  over  the  flying  creatures  of  the  air, 
over  the  cattle,  and  all  the  wild  bealis,  1  and  over  every  reptile 

27  that  crcepeth  upon  the  earth.'  So  God  created  mankind 
after  his  own  image  j  alter  the  divine  image  he  created  them. 
He  ere;  ted  th.^m'^MALE  and  female,  and  UdZed  then,  and 

zZ  i-id  to  them,  *  Be  fruitful  and  multiply;  fill  the  earth  aod 
fubdne  it ;  have  dominion  over  the  fiihes  of  the  lea,  over  the 
£y  ing  creatures  of  the  air,'  f  over  the  cattle  and  the  wild  beaib, 
\  ana  over  every  reptile  that  creepeth  upon  ilie  grruud. 

S9  .  And  lol  (/aid  God),  I  give  to  you  every  feed  bearing  herb,  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  a  fecd- 
bearing  fruit;  to  be  food  both  for  yourfclves,  and  for  all  the 
beafts  of  the  earth,  and  for  all  the  flying  creatures  of  the  air, 
and  for  every  reptile  upon  the  earth,  in  Vv'hlch  is  the  vital 

XI  brcrith  :— all  forts  of  vegetables  fc  r  food.'  Thus  it  was,  when 
God,  reviewing  ail  that  he  had  made,  faw  it  to  be  excellenu* 

The  explanatory  nc^c,  rcfervcd  for  a  feparate  examination, 
are  placed  below  the  varicLis  readings,  in  tviro  columns,  on  ths 
fame  page  with  the  texts  to  which  they  refer,  according  tu  Liu 
number  of  the  verfes  on  the  inner  margins. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

*  • 

V.  20.  Sep.— V,  26  1|.  Syr,— V.  28  t  Sep.  Syr.  &  Targ.  com- 
pared widi  V*  24  and  26. 
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The  tnuiflation  of  the  H  brew  and  Greek  Bible,  fo  volu- 
minous, fo  various  in  the  forts  of  compofition,  and  fo  replete 
.with  niuLlfari  Mis  treafure?  of  knowledge,  fcems  an  attempt  to 
which  the  al  litties  of  a  iingle  critic,  and  the  labours  of  a  long 
life,  are  inadequate.  Large  and  numerous  as  are  the  collections 
of  oriental  literature,  ancieni  and  m  dern,  the  widely  difperied 
fources  of  information^  could  they  be  brought  into  a  flill  nar- 
rower compaf?,  rcquir>  intenfe  application,  ever  wakeful  pa- 
tlencC)  quick  difcri.r.i nation,  and  a  kind  of  intuitive  ikill,  to 
revife,  compare,  relec>,  ai  1  :  pply,  the  requifite  materials. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Gcddes  exhibits  every  where  fatisfiKflory 
proofs  (.f  commendable  induilry,  cxtenfive  erudition,  and  a  fan* 
guine  zeal  to  excel  his  predecefibrs  in  this  moment  us  enicr- 
prife.  "We  wifli  we  could  add,  with  equal  truth,  the  faculty  of 
judicious  criticifm.  It  is  always  with  painful  reluctance  that 
we  fui61  our  obligations  to  the  republic  of  letters,  in  terms  de- 
rogatory from  the  credit,  or  grating  to  the  feeh'ags,  of  any  one 
individual  in  that  auguft  community. 

I.  A  preface  is  commonly  judged  the  teft  of  an  author's  abi- 
lities, fomething  produced  ii^  his  beft  manner,  a  criterion  of  his 
intelle^fc  and  charad^er.  If  this  maxim  be  univerfally  true, 
every  liberal  mind  will  felicitate  Dr.  Qeddes  on  abandoning  the 
dpi^rine  of  implicit  faitbi  which  has  for  ages  cramped  the  excr« 
ertipns  of  genius ;  and  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  impcr- 
tant  difccvcries.  But  even  freedom  of  inquiry  has  its  proper  li- 
mits ;  and  though  this  author  had  not  profefled,  that  the  Hebrew 
hi  (lory,  with  refpe^t  to  fome  particular  parts,  may  incline  us  to 
fcepticifm  i  it  is  eafy  to.  perceive  that  he  has  imbibed  a  tiai^ure 
from  the  old  academics,  and  from  the  late  fage  of  Ferncy*, 

Extravagant  and  abfurd  is  the  furmife^  ^  That  the  matter  of 

*  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  condft  were  produced  out  of 
^  nothing,  long  before  that  noted  point  in  duration,  when  God 

<  proceeded  to  rcfcue  the  void  and  fliapelefs  earth  from  darknefs 

*  and  defolation,  to  make  it  a  (it  and  comfortable  abode  for  its 

<  future  inhabitants — that  it  may  have  undergone  millions  of 
^  revolutions  before  it  was  made  the  habitation  of  man — and 

<  that  nothing  but  the  falfe  idea,  that  an  abfolute  creation  is  ne- 

*  ceiTarily  implied  in  the  Hebrew  word  bar  A,  could  have  led 
^  commentators  into  an  oppofi:e  opinion,'  p.  2,  &c.— What- 

*  ever  extent  may  be  given  to  the  term  worlds,  it  appears  to  me 

*  fuificiently  evident,  that  the  world  of  the  Hebrew  cofmologifl  > 

*  was  a  recent  wprld^  created*  (he  fhould  have  faid  coii(lru£^ed) 

*  out  of  preexiding  matter.'   He  (hould  likcwife  have  fhewn, 


•  Voltaire, 
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-by  eviiience  fuperior  to  the  tefttmony  of  Mo(es,  that  the  refto-i 
ration  or  embellifhinent  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  was  fnach 
more  recent  than  the  primordial  creation  of  uniia0uoned  matter. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  Greek  kofmos^  and  its  Latin 
equivalent  mundut^  worlds  indicate  an  embellifhment)  rather 
tiian  an  abfolute  creation.  But  verbal  criticifm  alone  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  ftrefs  of  a  romantic  hypothefis.  The  cof- 
mologills  both  of  Greece  and  Rome  denied  the  poffibility  of 
creation  in  the  fiiidt  and  proper  fenfe.  Mofes,  on  the  other 
hand,  makea  a  plain  diilindtion  between  the  calling  of  things 
into  exigence,  and  the  bringing  of  them  from  confuiion  into 
order.  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
<  earth.  At  the  end  of  fix  continuous  days  he  finiihed  them, and 
*  all  their  hod:.  On  the  feventh  he  reded  from  all  his  work 
^  which  he  had  created  and  made.'  Thefe  words  feem  to 
imply  a  very  fliort  fpace  between  the  non-exiftence  of  the  hea- 
V  I  S  and  the  earth,  and  their  perfe^  formation.  Good  Dr* 
Geddes,  could  thy  teeming  fancy  not  hazard  a  conje^re,  what 
was  the  precife  duration  of  the  interval  from  the  BEGINNING  to 
that  vehcrn"r:t  wind  overfweeping  the  fur&ce  of  the  waters ! 
•Plain  popular  language  fuggefts  to  common  (enfe  an  obvious 
and  determinate  meaning,  which  prefumptuous  ingenuity  la* 
bours  to  torture  into  paradoxical  jargon.  Sophiftry  and  error 
are  not  only  prolific,  but  infe^ious. 

The  hiilory  of  the  fall  our  author  profeiFes  to  have  ftudied 
with  great  attention,  and  his  opinion  is,  that  only  two  modes 
'or  interpretation  are  admiffible  :  either  to  allegorile  the  whole 
with  Philo ;  or  to  adhere  tenacioufly  to  the  letter.  This  latter 
only,  he  thinks,  was  in  the  writer's  view;  but  doubts  whether 
bis  relation  were  founded  on  real  fa^s;  and  afks  why  the  He« 
brews  might  not  have  their  mythology  as  well  as  other  nations  ? 
The  account  of  the  deluge  is  faid  to  be  minutely  written,  though 
.  ftill,  perhaps,  blended  with  mythology  j  to  him  at  leaft  it  fo  ap- 
pears. From  Abraham  the  hiftory  Is  allowed  to  be  written  in 
a  mod  enchanting  (iiyle ;  but  he  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  ic 
is  entirely  unmixed  with  the  leaven  of  the  heroic  age.  To  re- 
quire t'.i  ,  in  the  annals  of  fo  remote  a  period,  would  be  unrea^ 
fonable,  Comparcu  with  Herodotus,  it  has  nearly  the  fame  ge« 
nuine  marks  of  veracity,  on  the  whole ;  though,  with  refpe6t  to 
feme  particular  parts,  we  may  be  a  little  inclined  to  fcepttcifm. 
It  is  infinuatcd,  that  the  Hebrew  legtflator  borrowed  many  of 
his  religious  lites  and  ceremonies  from  the  Egyptians,  and  per- 
haps from  the  Midianites ;  but  was  careful  to  fele^t  fuch  only 
as  were  innocent  or  indifFertnt,  and  purified  from  every  ten- 
dency to  idolatry  or  licentioufneia.  From  the  Do<^or  this  is  a 
.  7  ver/ 
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'very  candid  and  liberal  concefHon,  p.  10 — 13. — *  Three  things 

*  to  me  fccm  indubitable,    i.  The  Pentateuch,  in  its  prefent 

*  fbrniy  was  not  written  by  Mofes.    2.  It  was  written  in  Ca- 

*  naan,  and  moft  probably  at  Jerufalem.    3.  I:  was  not  written 

*  before  David,  nor  after  Hezekiah.    I  would  refer  it  to  the 

*  long  pacific  reign  of  Solomon ;  yet  I  confefs  there  are  fomc 

*  marks  of  a  pofterior  date,  or  at  leaft  of  pollcrior  iaterpola-- 

*  tion.' — Here  is  a  ftrange  medley  of  controvertible  poftulates, 
and  wild  conjedtures.  New  fancies  and  hoary  ficSlions  may  be 
equally  abfurd.  As  to  the  fad  of  Interpol  ition,  Mofcs  could 
not  write  the  hiftory  of  his  own  dc  th  and  burial.  Jofliua 
might  continue  it  by  a  brief  fupplemciit,  without  aftcfling  the 
credibility  of  the  whole.  Gco^Taj>hical  not  iti  >:ic,  w'lich  de- 
fine the  fituation  of  fomc  places,  by  ihh  or  ilu  other  fide  Jor- 
dan, often  occur.  Hence  the  prcfumption  that  the  wiioic  Per.- 
tateuch  was  written  after  the  death  of  Alofes.  But  it  is  very 
fuppofablc,  that  the  author  dcfcribcd  the  rek;tivc  politions  of 
cities  and  kingdoms  conformably  to  his  place  of  refivLiice  at  the 
time;  and  that  Joiliu^i,  Phincas,  or  Sair/.:::!,  fiiidii]:i,-  i^r.ibiaui- 
ties  arife  i;oin  not:;tions,  at  vanante  with  the  mcridiiiii  ot  [e- 
rufalem,  did  alter  iuch  furiii->  of  expreffion  as  had  then  become 
liable  to  mifconflrLietio:!.  Other  pLiccc  are  dderlbed  by  names 
impofed  long  after  the  demile  of  iVlofcs'.  iJy  the  fame  hands 
nnight  the  new  natnes,  as  then  better  knoA  n,  be  fubflituied  tor 
the  (>ld  ;  and,  for  the  greater  pieciiiou,  the  one  is  prefer  cti,  the 
other  added,  in  many  pafTagcs.  By  this  happy  expcdiciit  are 
places  more  eafily  identified.  On  the  hypothefis  th:;t  ioniQ 
dates  are  fubfequent  to  the  reign  of  Soloinon,  it  i:>  iLplicd,  that 
thefe  might  have  been  inferted  by  one  or  other  of  the  prophets, 
perhaps  by  Ezra  after  tlie  return  from  Babylon.  But  it  is  in-.' 
cumbent  on  the  author  to  fpecify  thole  dates.  Let  the  fact  be 
eftablifhed,  and  then  a  folution  may  be  given,  no  1  f^  credible 
than  our  author's  conjectures  and  pullulates.  If  o  ic  original 
writer  did,  with  the  pen  of  veracity,  compofe  the  Pentateuch, 
froii^  authentic  vouchers;  and  if  two  or  three  more,  equally 
qualified,  did  continue  the  hilLory,  and  render  oilier  pares  of  it 
more  intelligible  to  fucceeding  generations,  the  whole  record, 
in  its  prefent  form,  muft  be  authentic.    '  Diverfitics  of  gifts 

*  are  perfei5lly  confiftent  with  the  fame  Spirit,  difterenees  of  ad- 
'  miniftrations  with  the  fame  Lord,  and  diverfities  of  operations 

*  with  the  fame  God,  who  workcth  all  in  all.' 

*  Though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Pentat?u  h  was 

*  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  in  the  reign  of  Solum')n,  I  am 

*  fully  convinced  that  it  was  compiled  from  ancient  documents 

*  coeval  with,  or  even  anterior  to  Mofes.    He  pr.>hably  was 

*  the  fifft  Hebrew  wfitcr,  or  the  firft  who  applied  writing  to 

T  3  •     *  hittorical 
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*  htftorlcal  compofition.  From  hts  jottrnals  a  great  part  of  the 
^  Pentateuch  feems  to  have  been  compiled  \  and  he  may  have 

*  ^rawn  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  his  colmogony  and  ge- 
^  nerdi  hiftory,  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  lirom  the 

*  archives  of  fegypt/ 

The  exigence  of  fuch  archives  ought  fird  to  have  been 
evinced*  This  arch-critic,  dogmatical  in  principle^  and  (hrewd 
in  conjedure,  has  the  misfortune  to  prove  nothing*  With  the 
hiftory  of  alphabetical  compofition  in  its  origin,  firft  rude '  fli^ys, 
gradual  improvements,  the  era  of  its  application  to  national  re- 
cords among  the  Gentiles,  and  at  whai  particular  periods  it  .vas 
firftfo  applied  in  different  <rountrtes,  h?,  the  ugh  a  maftw  in 
Ifrael,  is  totally  unacquainted.  With  becoming  candour^  in* 
('eed,  he  owns,  ^  that  many  points  of  fcripture  chronology  he 
^  has  not  yet  been  able  fufficiently  to  acljuft/  A  dictatorial 
^entus,  it  is  reafonable  to  prcfume)  would  difdain  to  accept  il- 
lumination, relative  to  the  accounts  of  time,  and  the  hiftory  of 
written  records,  from  Reviewers  a  clafi»  dP  men  which  flandb 
ib  low  in  the  fcale  of  literary  -accompHflimems  and  honours. 
But  if  Dr.  Geddes  will  produce  dired  hiftorical  proof  chat  the 
Egyptians  poiFeiTed  archives  in  the  days  of  Mofes-^that  thofe 
arctiives  contained  an  account  of  the  cofinogony,  with  a  ger.eral 
hiftory  of  events  both  before  and  after  the  flood-^and  that  Mo(ea 
adually  conftruded  the  Pentateuch  upon  the  authority  of  tkofe 
archives— -we  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  the  learned  in  Europe 
will  unfeigr.edly  thank  him  for  the  difcovery.  Improbable  hy« 
pothefes  may  amufe  fuperficial  minds ;  and  vague  conjednres, 
incapable  of  evidence,  demonftration,'  or  experiment,  can  merit 
no  regard*  Of  alphabetical  writing,  and  of  hiftorical  records, 
in  Egypt,  no  veiUge  of  proof  occurs  for  j^oo  years  after 
Mofes« 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  ib.  Drclrtity  and  Operations  ef  the  Holy 
GM,  By  Ro'jcrt  Jiawker^  D,  D.  Vicar  cf  the  Parijh  Cijnrch 
of  Charles,  Plymouth  j  and  foynin-ly  of  M(r\iakn  Hn\  Oxfords 
pp.  442.  8vu.  6s.  bjj.rds.    iiazard,  i>t.th.  I794* 

'T'H  I  S  volume  contains  eight  fcrtncnc;.    The  fivji  is  a  general 
^   introductory  ditVciLii  lc  " .    'I'he  lubicct  of  the  fcoud  i?, 
*  An  Ii  auiry  whetLci        Traces  can  be  found  of  the  Hoiy 


*  We  confider  this  as  a  very  eloquent  difcourfe.  The  author  will 
excufe  our  remarking,  that  we  do  not  like  his  iiiullratioii  at  the  doie 
of  it. 

*  Ghoft 
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*  -Ohoft  antecedent  to  our  blcfl'  d  Loid's  xMIniflration  in  the 

'  Kle  h.' — Of  the  th:r\'l  and  fourth^  *  The  Evidences  of  the  • 
'   Holy  Ghoft's  Pcrfonciiity.'— Of  tht/i/ih  ^nd/ixth,  '  The  Evi- 
'  deuces  of  the  Holy  Ghoft's  Deity/ — And  of  the  feventh*^ 

*  The  Traces  of  the  Holy  GholFs  Operations  fubfequent  to  ' 

*  our  blefTed  Lord's  Miniilration  in  the  Flefti.'    The  eighth,,  or  . 
the   concluding  dlfci  urfe,  exhibits  a  review  f  {  the  preceding 
iertnons,  to  which  are  added  a  few  pra^ical  inferences* 

EXTRACTS. 

*  As  the  inability  of  beholding  bright  and  dazzh'ng  obje^ls  does 
not  procjc^d  from  any  defect:  in  the  objefts  ihemfclvcs,  but  wholly 
iioiii  oi.r  weakiicfs  ot  viiion  ;  fo,  in  like  niaimcr,  the  great  (ruths  of 
reiignjii,  which  appear  myfterious  to  us,  are  fo  for  no  other  reafon,  ^ 
bat  becaufe  our  capacities  are  inadequate  10  their  comprefaenfion. " 
Bat  as  the  eye  of  the  body,  though  incapable  of  beholding  the  face 
of  the  fan  when  ihtning  in  its  brightnefs^  will  yet,  from  the  reflect 
tion  of  his  ray$»  be  excited  to  the  full  ofe  of  its  facoities,  and  derive 
ability  to  perceive  the  obje<51s  around;  fo  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  revelation,  will  be  qualified  to  glather  fuffi- 
cient  information  for  all  the  purpofcs  intended,  from  the  great  fource 
of  lieht  in  the  intelledlual  world,  \^  hich,  without  fuch  intervention, 
would  become  too  bright  a  contemplation  for  a  being  merely  jiun^-ri 
to  bear/  pp.  4(),  47. — ^  Unlefs  the  light  of  heaven  illummes  the 
darknefs  around,  in  the  very  midlt  of  the  fulleft  teftimonies  of  the 
trutji,  vvc  fhall  itc  them  not.  Our  cafe  will  be  exadtly  fimilar  U)  the 
fervant  of  the  man  of  God,  who  faw  not  the  horfes  and  chariots  of 
fire»  with  which  the  mountain  was  filled,- though  they  encompailed 
him  on  every  fide,  onttl  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  at  the  inliance  of 
the  prophet's  prayer.  Then,  and  not  before,  his  powers  of  vifioa 
"  were  quickened  to  their  office,  and  he  faw  things  as  they  really  w^re,' 
p.  49. — *  The  Holy  Ghoft  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  and  great  witne(ft 
in  the  church  of  Chrift;  and  his  evidence,  like  a  golden  thready  rtms 


*  In  thisfermon  (p.  334),  Dr.  Hawker  aiferts,  that  *  very.lhortly 

*  after  the  afeenfion  of  Jefus,  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  Hot  come,  the  - 

*  apo files  would  probably  have  returned  to  their  former  occupations^ 

*  regardlefs  of  every  thing  which  had  happened. — Every  trace,  re- 

*  fpe^og  the  great  things  which  he  had  taught  them,  would  have 
'  been  waihed  from  their  memory  in  the  flreamof  forgctfulnefs.* — 
We  by  no  means  think  fo.  Without  wifhing  to  derogate  from  the 
power  or  efficRcy  of  irtfpiration,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  fol- 
lowers of  our  S;^viour  at  leall,  who  recorded  the  chief  events  of  his 
life,  were  accufiomcd  to  fet  down  notes  of  occurrences  at  the  time 
they  happened,  and  afterwards  colleded  their  biographical  memo- 
randa, as  Piato  and  Xenophon  compofed  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates. 
We  have  many  other  uojcctions  to  the  drain  of  reafoning  in  pages 
334  and  33 y   But,  on  the  whole,  this  is  an  excellent  difcourfe. 
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through  the  facred  vulumes*,*  p.  79.—*  The  foul,  which  is  conklou* 
oi  being  loll,  can  only  know  the  value  of  a  favioor.— With  fome^ 
however,  flight  notiont  of  fin  fatisfy  the  miod^  a$  if  the  moral  tor* 
pttude  of  it  was  of  little  confequence,  and  huioaii  offences  were»  for 
the  moft  part*  venial.— Another  clafs,  confidently  prefttmiog  thsit  the 
law  is  not  fo  flrifl  as  hath  been  reprefented,  venture  to  conclode,  t|imt 
a  general  fincerity  of  chara<5ler  is  all  that  is  required,  and  that  a  goo<l 
intention  will  fupply  the  place  of  a  perfed  obedience.  And  aany 
more,  improving  on  this  do{nrine.  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fancy  man 
in  himfelf  to  be  an  ainiiiblc  crcaiurc  t»  full  of  be  nevolent  afFe^ions  ; 
and  that  the  great  purpofc  ot^his  prefent  exiflence  is,  for  the  difcharge 


*  We  have  made  the  above  extracts  cKiefly  with  the  view  of  coBf 
ve)  ing  fome  notion  of  our  author's  ftylc  and  manner.  His  fondnefk 
for  fimiies  will  be  immediately  perceived ;  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
happy  application  of  them  muli  be  acknowledged.  Our  firfl  quota- 
tion (if  we  take  ex  pede  Herculem)  fbcws  that  Dr.  Hawker's  ifylc  is 
rich  and  d^^'ifc.  \Vc  mufl  fubjoin  a  few  Itriclures  on  fuch  pailages 
as  will  require  our  author's  rcvifion.  *  Guide  ihem  into  ail  truth* 
p.  32.  Is  net  this  a  defcdivc  fentence  i* — *  To  co^^fcmrlate  on^^  qu, 
p.  ^6. — *  ^uhjcci  njoe  are  upGiit   p.  62.  — '  /Irifet  ther^jramt^  p.  114. — 

•  The  imparting  ihrfe  gifa*   It  (hould  have  been,  either  *  impart itfg 

•  /^C/^  gf**t         *  THE  imparting  OF  thefe  gifts/  p.  328.—* 

•  dijpojjng  the  mndofmaut  p*  34.5*  A  fimilar  inaccuracy  «9-The  au- 
thor did  not  confider  that,  by  prefixing  the  article  tht  to  di/partimg 
and  di/pojing,  he  ihould  convert  them  both  into  fttbftantives««— *  Tbi 

•  major  party'  p.  345 — inelegant.—!—'  Rf/ulting  thirefrom/  p.  377, 

'  Perfanaltwcixnthttein^  p.  37^.  Thefe  blemiflies  would  feared/ 

have  appeared  fuch  in  pages  kfs  brilliant  than  our  author^s* 

t  We  cannot  but  lament  that  this  is  too  juHly  defcriptlve  of  modern 
preachers*  who  are  fond  of  repreienting  man  '  as  an  amiable  creature, 

•  full  of  benevolent  aiFe^ions;*  whilft  they  expatiate  on  the  beautiful 
moralities,  utterly  rcgardlefs  of  the  Chriftian  dodlrines.  The  more 
falhionablc  pulpit  declaimers  evidently  prefer  the  old  ethics  to  the 
gofpcl.  They  preach  to  a  Chriitian  congregation,  as  a  pagan  would 
addrL'fs  his  difciplcs;  not  aware  that  ti.cy  are  feeble  imitators  indeed 
of  the  heathen  philoiophers.  Setting  revelation  aiide,  they  would 
fall  far  fliort  either  of  Socrates,  or  Seneca,  or  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
moral  paft  of  Chiiiluiuity  is  cenaii.Iy  a  refiiiement  of  the  heathen 
ethics.  Many  obfcurities  in  the  morality  of  the  wiklt  ancients  are 
diffipated-^many  ambiguities  are  cleared  up  by  revelation.  The 
perfon  who  (hould  adopt  the  notions  of  the  ancients  in  the  philoibphy 
of  nature,  as  if  a  Newton  had  never  exifted,  we  ihould  judge  guilty 
of  a  great  abfurdity;  <'^nd  to  adhere  to  the  morals  of  a  Socrates  onlyt 
as  if  Chrifl:  hadneVer  lived  upon  earih,  would  deferve  the  fame  cen- 
farc.  At  any  rate,  whether  Chriftianlty  were  received  or  not,  as  a 
revehtion  from  above,  the  morals  of  the  gofpel  have  at  leafl  as  good 
2  Cuii;n  to  attentiv^n  .Ij  t/.ofj  of  the  mcmorabilia-^from  a  diiciple .^f 
Ci^riiti  wc  iiiouici  cQnceivcj  a  betUr. 
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of  ibctal  dutiess*  p.  387. — '  With  refped  to  thoTe  who  are  confcioat 
that  they  continae  in  the  fame  ftate^  of  an  unrenewed  nature,  as  at 
their  firft  entrance  into  being,  unawnkered  and  unconcerned  about 
it;  I  want  words  to  exprefs  their  iituation  and  their  danger.  Figure 
to  yourfelf  the  moil  alarming  inftances  of  diilrefs  the  human  mind 
Qan  conceive.  Suppofe  a  ma  1  walking;  blindfold  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice;  or  another  amufing  himfeli  in  gathering  pebbles  on  the 
Ihore,  with  tiic  tide  furrounding  him  on  every  fide  ;  or  aauUicr  llecp- 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  mail  in  a  tempefloous  Tea  *,  p.  44.0. 


Dr.  Hawker's  eight  fermons  on  the  divinity  of  Chriil  are  ^ 
already  well  known  to  the  public.    The  prefent  volume  com- 
pletes the  plan  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer.    And  the 
lixteen  difcourfcs,  as  adducing  the  arguments  of  our  beft  apo- 
logifls  t  for  the  Trinity,  as  bringing  together  many  additional 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  beauti* 
fully  conden{ing  them  all,  and  as  direding  their  ftrong  and 
ileady  light  to  the  heart,  well  merit  the  attention  of  every 
iludent  in  theology— nay,  of  every  one  who  profefTes  himfelf  a 
Chriftian.    To  the  young  preacher,  in  particular,  we  earneftly 
lecommend  the  fermons  of  Dr.  Hawker,  not  only  for  their 
matter,  but  their  nianner.    Dr.  Hawker's  are  the  feeling  ex- 
hortations of  a  Chridiaii  divine  to  a.  Chriftian  audience.  His 
ilyle  is  ornamented  with  figurative  aliufions;  but  his  metaphors 
and  fimilles  all  tend  to  elucidate  his  meaning  ;  they  never  ob- 
fcure  it.    His  language  is  eafy  and  flowing ;  ^  ct  it  wnnts  not 
elevation  ;  .it  fwells  not  into  redundancies.   And,  for  the  fenti* 
ment  of  thefe  difcourfes,  we  obfcrve  every  v/here  the  marks  of 
a  found  judgmen  t,  and  a  lively  fancy.    We  have  here  acute 
jeafoning  without  f^  phiftry,  an  affectionate  warmth  without  en- 
thuilafm,  a  familiarity  of  addrefs .without  levity.    In  (horr,  we 
congratulate  the  church  on  the  perfevering  ardour  of  one  of  her 
heft  4:hampioii.",,  u-ho  has  too  much  firmnefs  to  be  rcpelhd  from  . 
the  good  old  path  by  any  attacks  of  the  modern  Unitarian. 
Whilft,  then,  a  Difney  and  a  Wakefield  may  addrefs  the  cold 
philofophy  of  feripture  chajlifed  into  reafin  to  their  bewildered 
followers,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  ^  have  left  us  in  Ifrael,'  a 
Whitakbr  and  a  Hawker,  who  rcfufe  not  to  fpeak  comfort 
to  their  fellow-mortals }  fince  they  know  that  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrifl  (with  its  correfponding  dodrines)  can  alone  afrbrd 
'  poor  human  nature  a  balfam  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart  V 


•  The  firft  inftance  is  fufficiently  alarming— fo,  indeed,  is  the 
third  ;  but  the  fecond  by  no  means  ftrcngthens  the  idea  of  danger. 

t  The  old  acceptation  of  ihe  woid. 
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Art.  X,    EJf  yi  on  fclc&  Paris  cf  thg  OU  T^j lament*  pp. 
4to.  4s.'  Johniion.    London,  1794* 


T 


HK  author  of  th  fe  cfTavs  has  dcfcribcJ  tlie  flyle  of  hiilori- 
cal  w  riuni!;  wh  ch  he  fu;  pofcs  to  have  prevailed  in  remote 
times;  hns  gi^cii  the  iirt^unu^  <  t  this  ruppofitioi) ;  and  upon 
thcfc  {!i'^^'HiJ>  hus  attempted  to  i.ccount  for  certain  paflages  in 
fcripiure  hiitory.  He  has  aiut  ward  entered  upon  an  explica- 
tion of  a  few  remarkable  prophecies,  truiHng  more  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  original  text,  nnd  to  his  own  rcf?e(Si^ions,  for 
the  difcovery  of  their  meaning,  th^.n  to  the  Vf  luminous  com- 
ments of  fyflcir:'tr':a1  writers.  If  he  had  been  bred  to  the  fa- 
crcd  proAHion,  or  had  been  deeply  verfed  in  theolog'tc;^!  works, 
2i  ftroncr  bias  pci haps  mi :!;ht  have  inclined  him  to  join  in  opi- 
nions-current among  ur/mes,  and  he  might  have  fonjid  predic- 
tions refpedting  Chrillianity  in  more  pl.  ces  than  in  ihofe  where 
he  now  allows  them  to  exift.  Bifo^  p  Shcrlocic  imagined  that 
the  book-s  of  the  Old  7*eitament  contain  a  feries  of  fuch  pre- 
diflions,  deduced  from  the  creation  through  many  ages,  I'everal 
of  whicii  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  This  has  been  judged  a  happy 
.  concei)tiv)n,  and  fucceeding  writers  have  readily  adopted  it» 
Some  material  parts  of  this  wo:iderful  feries  are  here  confidered, 
cfpecially  the  vilions  in  D.miel,  concerning  the  kinixdcmis.  The 
days  in  thcfe  vifions  are  taken,  according  to  their  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaninn-,  for  nrtural  dnys. 

A  free  Inquiry  iiUo  the  \  ihon  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  was, 
fomc  yeats  fmce,  pub'ifhcd  by  the  author  of  the  prefent  work; 
/^■wherc  the  weeks  are  explained  af^er  the  fame  manner,  and  are 
ibewn,  contrary  to  the  gene;  ally  received  notion,  to  be  weeks 
of  days.  That  the  vihon  imcrprcted  in  thcfe  ellays  relates  to 
our  Saviour,  in  a  fecondary,  mylHcal,  and  fublime  fcnfe,  he 
nr  -fumcs  not  to  que ii ion  ;  but  that  the  other  prophecies,  of 
which  he  has  treated,  are  in  any  Icnfe  applicable  to  him,  lees 
no  good  reafon  to  conclude. 

This  brief  account  of  the  eiTays  is  given  by  tiie  author  him- 
ielf  in  a  preface. 

The  Content??  of  this  \  ;>!ume  are  th^fe  : — Scriptural  Alle- 
gories, and  their  Origin  —  i  he  Fall  of  Man. — Jacob  wreflling 
•with  Klohim. — The  Story  of  Balaam.— Samfon  and  Delilah.— 
Elijah  calHng  Fire  from  Heaven. — The  Departure  of  Ifrael  out 
of  Fgypt. — Caules  and  Coiifequences  of  ancient  Credulity.— 
The  BlefTing  of  Abraham  by  Jehovah. — The  Blefling  of  Judah 
by  his  Father  Jacob. — Th?  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Ifaiah,  with 
the  three  laft  Verfes  of  the  foregoing  Chapter,  tranflated  and 
explained.— Vifions  in  Daniek—The  Vifton  of  the  Image.—- 
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Xhe  Vifion  of  th?^  four  Beads. — The  V^ifiori  of  the  Ram  and 
He  Goat. — The  Vifion  contained  in  the  three  Lift  Chapters.— 
A  farther  Account  uf  the  Vifions,  with  general  Remarks. 

EX  TRACT. 

I 

*  Scriptural  -Allegories  and  tbm  Origin. 

•  The  hngur.ge  of  mankind  in  a  rude  flate  of  nature  is,  like  ihelr 
underfcandiii^,  n.irrOkV  and  confined.  P<  fTj/Ted  of  a  very  fcanty 
Hore  of  word^.  to  denote  abftracl  ideas,  they  are  content  to  cxprds 
them  by  figns  boi rowed  fro/n  fenfiblc  objcdls,  and  from  the  ordinary 
adlions  of  life.  As  civilifation  advances,  language  is  enlarged}  hnt 
though  the  fpeaker  may  be  mafter  of  fimple  terms  fufficient  to  ex* 
prefs  nis  meaning,  he  inclines  and  has  frequent  recourfe  to  the  (igu^ 
racive.  He  retains  a  fondnefs  for  expreffions  drawn  from  material 
images,  which,  if  well  underftood»  Orike  the  mind  more  lbrcthly» 
and  give  (hape  and  body  to  thought.  Before  the  introduction  of  al- 
phabetical writings  the  only  method*  except  oral  tradition^  by  which 
a  people  could  communicate  their  conceptions  to  pofterity  was,  either 
by  painting,  engraving;,  or  fculpture. "  The  ingenuity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians early  difplayed  iilelf  in  the  application  cf  thefe  arts  to  the  re- 
cording of  events,  and  the  conveyance  of  inilrudion.  Symbolical 
figures,  whole,  or,  for  cafe  and  expedition,  abridged,  were  deli- 
neated bv  them,  in  volumes,  and  upon  tables,  walls,  and  obeliflcs,  * 
jvQuic  diiccrnment  was  reprcfcnied  by  an  cyci  power  by  a  rod  or 
ftaff ;  cruelty  by  a  fword ;  vigilance  by  a  dog ;  and  fubtlety  by  a 
ferpent*  or  by,  the  heads  of  thefe  animals ;  the  ftork  was  an  embleiii 
cf  filial  du^;  a  human  figure,  with  the  eyes  bent  downward,  and 
without  hands,  denoted  jullice ;  intimating^  that  a  judge  ought  net* 
ther  to  accept  bribes,  nor  be  fwayed  by  afte6lion«  Human  adlioni 
and  paffions  had  their  different  fymbols;  fome  fufficiently  plain, 
others  intricate  and  of  doubtful  fignification.  , 

•  At  length,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  a  genius  arofe; 
who,  obferving  that  a!l  the  various  words  ufed  in  difcourfe  were  but 
different  combm  itions  of  a  few  fmiple  founds,  invented  marks  for 
thefe  founds,  and  produced  an  alphabet.  ^ 

•  Upon  the  firli  recepdon  of  letters,  the  hiftorian,  habituated  to 
barren  figurative  fpeech,  and  to  rccundue  fenfe,  under  the  obfcure 
guile  of  hieroglyphic,  clothed  his  meaning  with  much  imagery,  and 
introduced  into  his  narrative  a  mode  of  expreflitm  analogous  to 
pidure.writing.  Thas  the  monuments  of  the  moft  ancient  times 
have  been  tranfmttted  .to  us,  partly  in  a  Ayle  eafily  to  be  compre- 
hended, and  partly  in  giyfterious  metaphor  and  allegory.  The  ort«* 
gtnal  difficulty  of  uhderftanding  emblems  traced  with  the  pencil  or 
graving  tool,  gave  rife  to  that  mondrous  aflemblage  of  fabulous  be- 
ings, andjabfurd  tales,  abounding  in  the  accounts  of  diliant  ages. 
Though  allegorical  writing,  which  fucceeded  to  pl<5lurcs  and  fculp- 
ture,  was  not  fo  unintelligible^  yet  it  has  left  hiiiory  involved  in 
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COniickrable  uncertataty,  the  fenfe  of  the  aathor  being  often  icarcelf 
perceptible  through  the  eoigmatical  lha.ie. 

*  So  famed  were  the  Egyptians  fcr  wifdom  and  learning*  that  the 

BioH.  tmlr  ent  fages  of  Greece  travelled  among  them  to  acquire  know- 

IcJ':e.  As  the  myitica!  n!];:fiDr.s  and  a]!egcr:cs  of  Pvrhpgoras  and 
F  :ita  vHouhtlefs  wtre  principally  of  E;;^ypuan  origin,  thus  inany  mar- 
^Cilous  rciacions  recorded  in  the  early  hiftory  ot  the  Hebrews  m<iy 
reafonaWy  be  attributed  to  the  iame  fource.  Several  of  thefe  ftorits 
prohnh'y  ucic  t.;kcn  or  imitated  from  Egyptian  fymbols,  and  contain 
iad»,  and  inliru^tivc  IcITm. i  in  difgaife.  Jf,  by  tiie  lamp  of  naiurc^, 
we  can  fometimes  get  a  fight  of  truth  through  this  cloud  of  allegory,  j 
it  may  reward  our  piins.  I 

<  Man»  fays  Plato,  was  firft  formed  by  Jupiter  with  two  bodies  of 
the  different  fcxcs,  and  with  two  heads,  and  four  legs  and  arms*  The 
god  afterwards  divided  the  bodies,  and  ordered  the  fkin  to  be  drawn  . 
a>cr  the  flefli  where  the  feparation  was  made.  This  was  a  fidioo 
probably  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  to  recommerd  conjugal  union 
and  love.  I'he  form::tion  of  Eve  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  Teems  to  bQ 
a  taie  of  the  f«imc  moral  kind,  and  in  the  kme  Egyptian  ta&e«' 


Our  author's  pontion,  that  the  fit  (I  hiftorians  imitated  piiS^ure- 
writiiig,  though  ingenious  and  plaufible>  will  not  perhaps  appear 
quite  certain  when  it  is  confideted,  that  the  Indians  and  other 
f^vages,  who  never  faw  any  fp^'imens  of  hieroglyphical  and 
(ymbolical  writing,  are  as  figurative  in  their  di^ion,  efpecially 
in  their  grave  and  folemn  harangues,  as  the  earlieft  WFiters^ 
cither  in  profe  or  verfe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  human  ge- 
nius that  was  capable  of  forming  an  alphabet*  If  ever  tbeie 
Wits  an  art  or  fcience  communicated  directly  from  heaven  to 
in:)rtds>  it  was  the  alphabet. 

The  author  of  thcfe  eilays,  however  this  matter  may  be,  is 
evidently  a  man  of  genius,  learnings  and  poliibed  education,  and 
tafte  too  (which  are  not  always  found  in  conjunction  with  genius 
and  erudition),  for  he  writes  in  a  perfpicuous,  nervous,  and 
elegant  manner;  conveying,  with  perfed  eafe,  his  ideas  to  his 
reader,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs.  For  the  dodrine  that  He* 
brew  ftories  are  imitations  of  Egyptian  fymbols,  hi:  adduces 
impoHng  arguments,  page  18,  in  a  note  page  21,  and  other 
parts  of  his  work.  Among  his  allegorical  interpretations  we 
9re  particularly  ftruck  with  that  of  Sie  hiftory  of  the  fall  of 
man,  pnge  4 — of  the  fiory  of  Balaam's  afs,  p.  10— of  Samfon 
eni^rvated  by  the  lofs  of  hfs  hair,  p.  11 — of  Mofes  putting  his 
hand  into,  taking  it  out,  and  replacing  it  in  his  bofom  :  a  fidtion, 
he  thinks,  to  ilgnify  the  need  of  perfcvering  energy,  p.  14.— 
To  what  he  fays  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  p.  5,  we  obje£l  that 
it  does  not  appear  reafonable  that  the  Author  of  oiir  being 
ihould,  and  therefore  that  he  never  would^  regard  the  gratiB-  i 

cation  ! 
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IDation  of  a  natural  appetite  as  a  crime  or  moral  evil ;  for  it  is 
not  of  the  exetfs  of  indulgence  that  the  author  fpeaks,  but  of  the 
defire  or  appetite  itfelf.  There  is  an  explanation  of  this  pointy 
in  an  allegorical  manner,  in  Heylin's  Theological  Le&ures,  iXvat 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  fatisfadory. 

•  Many,  nay  moft  modern  interpreters  of  fcripture,  befitate  not 
to  take  many  things  in  the  facred  writings  as  ;i]]egoncaI  that 
were  formerly  confidered  as  literal.  Whether  they  are  right  in 
this  or  wrong,  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  But  this  we  oh^ 
ferve,  as  good  Chrtftians,  citizens  of  this  world  in  the  mesn 
time,  that  though  it  is  not  fometimes  moraliy,  it  is  always  po- 
lidcally  true,  <  that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  told  to  all  m  n^  and 

*  on  all  occafions*.*  Mabommed  prohibited  his  ftxllowers  U^ai 
the  ftudy  of  fcience :  we  never  hear  of  apoflrates  from  Mahom- 
medifm.  Were  the  Turlcs  to  dabble  in  philofophy,  they  would 
be  bad  MufTuImen.  Profound  philcfophy  ilrcngthcns  Chiiiiiaa 
fiiith  :  a  fuperficial  glimpfe  of  nature  perverts  mental  vilion, 
and  diflorts  the  real  (hapc  and  proportions  of  objedts.  It  was  a 
difadvantagc,  in  fome  rcfpedls  (though  a  mighty  advantage  m 
many  othcrh),  that  the  fcripturcs  were  tranflated  into  the  viifg;.,r 
languages.  It  is  cvidiinly  ill-judged,  perhaps  ill-intcnd^J,  m 
f  J  many  fupcrEcial  praters  Cu  bring  forward  new  tr.inilarions,  by 
way  ui  improvements,  forfooth,  on  the  old  verfions  of  the  faced 
fcripturcs,  rcuucr^d  venerable  and  I'acrcd  by  the  iui.dion  of  the 
church,  and  the  length  of  time. 

It  niav  bt-  la(j]y  permitted  to  the  learr.cd  and  philcf  fpl^ical 
part  of  mail kiiu]  la  iiidul:^'  in  (pccuL  tion.s  Ckinrcrnint';  what  may 
be  called  the  iial.ii»ai  i.iit^  i  v  revelation  :  the  :rca:i-\  the  trains 
of  opinion?  and  cufloms,  and  other  circunni' ar;ce  ,  through 
wtilch  the  facrcJ  vvritin|2S  iindar  the  direjiion  of  Divine  Vy'lf- 
domn  acquired  their  fubilance  and  afiuincd  ihjir  Jorm.  Rut 
fuch  difquifitions  fhould  be  vvriitei  in  the  Latin  jancnncrc. 
There  are  fome  things  in  the  faripture^.,  accordin :  to  t!ic  odI  -T- 
vation  of  holy-  i'aul,  that  tliC  utileanied  a.nd  the  un(i.it)ie  (t^no- 
rant,  and  eon;cque:uly  conceited  of  the  little  kaovvledgc  they 
poficfs)  wrell  to  their  own  dcffi uciion.  Ti.c  learnrd  .nod  tl;e 
wife  know,  that  Liie  di(k  of  li;^'ht  is  furrounJed  i  y  a  wider  fph?:e 
of  darktiefs ;  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  grace,  as  in  that  of  the 
external  world,  there  muit  needs  be,  to  limited  capacities, 
many  niylKries,  and  therefore  room  for  the  cxcrcife  of  faith. 

We  (hall  here  venture  to  fuggcfl  an  idea,  in  doing  which  we 
truft  to  the  liberality  oi  the  times,  and  the  p  efent  exigencies 
of  the  church,  for  an  apology.    I'he  reforiv.aiicn  brought  along 


*  This  does  not  Imply  the  oeceflity  of  lying,  but  tiie  prudence  of 
iUebce* 
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with  it^  as  already  obferved,  many  advaotagei^  but  alfo,  in  ill 
train,  many  evUs}  of  which  the  private  interpretation  of  fcrip- 
tnre^  and  the  free  and  audacious  dlfcuflion  of  the  fublimeft  myi- 
teries,  by  illiterate  artifans  over  their  pots  of  ale,  in  all  the  arro- 
gance of  great  cities,  is  not  the  leaft.  It  is  time  that  rh:: 
churches  of  the  reformation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  (hould  return  to  the  nneekand  forbearing  fpirit  of  pri- 
mitive  Chrifttanity,  reftore  general  councils  of  the  whole  Chrlf- 
tian  churches,  and  lilue  direi^ons  to  the  [  c  t  body  of  their 
inembers,  as  conjun(5xures  may  require.  Undoubtedly  certain 
powers,  whether  called  the  powers  of  the  keys,  or  by  whatever 
other  name,  were  granted  to  the  apoflles  and  their  fucceflbrs. 
This  is  evident  from  fcripture ;  and  indeed  from  reafon— *for  foch 
a  discretionary  power  was  neceflary  for  the  government  of  the 
.  church  militiuit  blended  with  human  afiairs,  ever  in  a  ftate  of 
mutation. 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  poflibility,  that  the  prelentanti* 
chriftim  eiForts  of  the  French  may  produce  ibme  fuch  re-uni^^n 
of  the  whole  Chriftian  world  as  \%  here  recommended  :  that  a 
i)«w  council  of  Trent  may  be  convened,  under  the  au/pjces  of 
snore  Chriftian  difpofitions,  and  with  happier  ef&ds.«— But  to 
return  from  this  digreffion  to  our  bold  interpreter  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Old  Teftament.   We  admit  the  ingenuoufiiefs : 
of  his  obfervations ;  but  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  publication. ' 
The  whole  of  what  may  be  lawful,  according  to  the  laws  of 
moral  or  of  logical  truth,  may  not  always  be  expedient.  That 
the  inftrudbns  handed  down  to  mankind  by  divine  authority, 
ihould  be  recorded  in  a  ftyle  of  narration  fimilar  to*  that  of 
Egyptian  fymbols,  is  perfeSly  analogous  to  the  condu^  of  Di- 
vine Providence  in  other  inftances  \  in  which  various  and  grand 
eft*e£b  are  produced  by  means  few  and  natural.    Why  ihould  i 
not  the  wiCdom  of  God  make  ufe  of  the  ftyle  of  writing  which, 
in  die  natural  progrefs  of  things,  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the 
divine  communications  were  to  be  made?   But  it  is  not  eveiy 
one  that  takes  a  juft  view  of  the  general  plan  of  Providence^  of 
which  the  procefs  of  nature,  the  hiftory  of  men  and  arts,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  kinguam  of  Cbrift,  form  harmonioudy,  by 
an  analogy  that  runs  throughout  the  whole,  component  parts. 
The  expoHtion  given  by  our  author  of  the  vifions  in  the  ]book  dl 
Daniel,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  natural.  What  he  ba$  writteil 
on  the  caufes  and  confcquences  of  ancient  creduHty,  fiiews  a  taJ 
lentibr  combining  the  philofophy  of  human  nature  with  thcrhiiS] 
tory  of  mankind.    We  repeat  itf  once  more,  this  is  an  originaU 
•  but  not  a  diicreet  writer.    He  might  have  avoided  feme  'iluiJ 
thrown  on  the  Jews,  and  even  fome  apoftles,  pp.  34, 47,  48,  &c. 
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A  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  jO j 

Art.  XI.  J  Letter  fa  the  Right  Hm*  Earl  Stanhope  \  in  wUch 
the  Neceffity  of  the  War  is  cenRdiredy  and  the  Conduit  and  Hews 
ef  Great  Britain  and  her  Auies  vindicated*    pp.  98.  2$.  6d. 

.   Miller^  London^  1794. 

'TT*  HE  ingenious  wrtcer  of  this  letter,  ftyling  himfelf  cmpha- 
tically  an  Englijhmati^  addrefTes  my  Lord  Stanhope  id  a 
flraia  which  cannot  to  iqtereft  all  who  deierve  that  once- 
boafted  name.  We  fhall  tranfcribe  the  concluding  part  of  the 
pamphlet,  *  Surely  if  the  hanifliment  of  humanity,  of  obe- 
^  dience,  and  religion,  conftitute  the  charaderiftics  of  a  nation 

*  blafted  with  vengeance,  France  is  drinking  deep  of  the  cup. 

*  I  will  not  excufe  the  lines  of  iniquity  that  difgrace  the  features 

*  of  my  own  country,  or  thcfe  of  any  other  power  in  the  pre- 

*  fent  great  confederacy.    They  may  be  foul  and  deep,  but 

*  they  are  beautiful  ftill  in  comparifon  of^  the  horrible  corrup- 

*  tions  and  the  ghaftly  deformities  of  the  common  enemy.   It  is 

*  tlien  prudent  and  reafonable  for  us  to  account  upon  ulti- 

*  in:.[e  luccer^,  notvvithftanding  a  cafual  Lunavourableners  ui 

*  appc.'i Linccs.    The  virtuous  derive  new  vigour,  in  the  hour  of 

*  diiircls,  irciii  ihc  rightcculiicfs  of  their  cauic,  :ind  ti.L:  upricriit- 

*  j^icls  of  their  intentions.    Our  wretched  aJvcrfarics  ll'nn  to 

*  be  driven  to  the  vltv  verge  of  abfurdity  aiid  defpcration,  as 

*  well  as  of  wi^k:cdnefs.    What  cllc  could  furrccil  lO  t!icni  the 

*  romantic  idea  of  invading  Britain,  iiiiciuca       it  is  by  the 

*  nioft  formidable  naval  force  tliat  was  ever  krown,  and  im- 
«  pregnable  in  refpe61:  to  the  means  of  internal  defence  ?  Some 

*  perfons  undoubtedly  will  feel  conTiderable  uneahnefs  at  the 

*  gafconade,  and  vvifti  for  the  adoption  of  any  method,  however 

*  dangerous  and  humiliating,  to  appeafe  ihofe  adventurous  ma- 
<  rauders.  *  *  ♦  *  *  Viewing  the  quellion,  in  all  its  parts, 

*  looking  to  the  C2ufe,  the  progrefs,  the  prcfent  preparations, 
«  and  the  probable  illue  of  the  war;  exanur.ing  every  particular 
'  circumftance  that  has  been  brought  forward  relating  to  it, 

*  either  by  the  muiiftry  or  their  opponents,  the  man  of  unpre- 
'  judiced  mind  will  give  his  voice  decidedly  for  an  active  con- 
^  tinuance  of  the  prcfent  inv  >  ;tant  contcfl.' 

This  letter  is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance.  The  Earl  to 
whom  it  is  addrcfTed  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  too  much  ho- 
noured by  the  notice  of  a  far  ini^erior  writert  To  reai'on  with 
wrongheadedneis  is  to  beat  the  air ! 
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Art.  Xn.    Thi  Pro^refs  and  Pra&ke  of  a  fmitrn  Attorney  t 
exhibiting  the  Conduti  of  Thufands  towards  ASiUions! 
which  are  addedy  the  different  Stages  of  a  Law-JuU^  and  atten* 
dant  'Cofts\  with  Injtruifions  te  hetb  Creditors  and  Dehfsrs:  ' 
together  with  feleB  Cufn  of  Individuals  who  have  fuffered  from 
the  Chicane  of  pett fogging  Attemtts^  and  the  Oppreffion  which 
fiws  from  the  pr  ej:nt  Law  Pra^ice :  cencluding  with  Advice  te 
young  Tradefiten.    Part  L    pp.  84.  8vb*  2s.   Printed  and 
fold  by  the  Author,  A«  Grant,  No.  91,  Wardour-Street,  '  I 
Sobo.   London^  1794.  ' 

THE  copioufnefs  of  this  titl?-p?ge  precludes  the  necelltty  of 
farther  analylls.  We  (hail  therefore  only  extrad  a  few 
fpectmens  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Grant  Has  executed  this 
laudable  deiign.  Among  other  particulars,  in  a  very  judicious 
and  animated  introduction,  he  obfcrves^  that  *  the  human  race  1 
^  are  fubje£t  to  different  kinds  of  oppreffion,  in  the  dtfl^rent 

*  ftages  of  civil  fociety;  and  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  other  £u- 
^  ropean  nations^  have,  in  difierent  periods,  groaned  under  arbi- 

*  trary  power,  the  terrors  of  fuperiHtion,  and  the  chicanery  of 

*  law.    To  fpeak  in  a  familiar  il)  le,  the  people  of  England  have 

*  been  war- ridden;  they  have  been  prieft-riddenj  and  noW 

*  they  are  law-ridden/  This  lail:  .point  be  proves  too  clearly  1 
"by  the  following' among  a  thoufand  other  fa^s  and  cafes;    ^  I 

*  PROGRESS  OF  A  MODERN  ATTORNEY. 

*  After  admiflion,  if  ptjfihle,  he  ralfes  80/.  or  100/.  and»  being 
acquainted  with  the  needy  part  of  his  late  mafter's  clients,  he  informs 
them  if  they  can  procure  foroe  bills  of  S/.  or  10/.  each,  he  will  difcoinit 
tbeoi.  , 

•  ff  he  cannot,  by  ftraining  every  nerve,  raife  the  necefl'ary  fum  to 
fet  him  afloat  in  his  viituous  oatlet,  he  applies  to  feme  bnilift*  w'mo 
h?.s  either  rclifcd  a  fum,  or  has  mcncy  at  co:-:-.m:;;id,  to  difcount, 
lhroui,Mi  his  iutii;um,  thcfe  bills  that  may  bt-  ?iven  him.  The  condi- 
tion  of  this  partnerfiiip  is,  the  one  is  to  bung  actions  upon  ail  the 
bills,  and  tlic  other  is  to  anell  ali  tlie  dciauitcrs. 

«  \\  hen  tlicfc  bills  become  due,  the  half  of  them  are  perhaps  not 
paid ;  this  is  the  nfery  thing  the  attorney  wants.  He  ferves  each  of 
the  parties  with  a  copy  of  a  writ,  and  the  baihble  writs  he  transits 
to  the  officer;  if  at  t^e  beginning  of  a  ternij  z  great  thing  in  his  fi* 
VOur»  becaufe  he  has  ajl  the  declarations  drawn  up  in  a  trice.  Now 
the  poor  didrefTed  wr.  rches*  in  order  to  Hop  proceedings,  beg  of  the 
attorney,  as  an  adl  cf  mercy,  to  accept  a  warrant  of  attorney,  which 
is  readily  granted,  thQ!!':^h  wKh /t  i  fnhig  ^reat  relu(f^ance.  This  war- 
rant of  altcrney  ii  grneially  givrr.  with  :i  defeafuice,  -iod  to  pay  fo 

much  per  week  or  mduilii    Upon  default  of  the  ^x;^  payment, 

execution 
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tritetution  iflaes ;  and  mftead  of  6^  or  fl/«  ihm  m  li^^.or  ia/,  coftf 
topfiiX  upon  «icii  bill*' 

<  Tmk  practice  61^  A  MODERN  AtTOltNfiV. 

'  T&c  pradice  of  a  modern  attorney  may  b<e  divided  iiUo— ^ 

FAIR  PRACTICE. 
COMMON  PRACTlGBi 
KEEN  M  SHARP  PRACiICE> 

«  AND 

QUIRKING  PRACTICE^ 

'  With  ^efpeft  Id  the  firft  of  diefe  jkraaices,  I  haVe»  in  th^  co«rA 
of  tbi>  work»  aade  fevsMl  onr^bry  reaarkson  it;  but  at  it  d^  not 
properly  come  withio  my  cognizance  (beiffg  foUoviFvd  only  by  uic  re- 
fped«ble  part  of  the  profeffion),  I  maft  confine  tnyfeif  to  the  dtf* 
caflion  of  the  three  lad.  I  will,  however,  previous  thereto,  beg  to 
give  thofe  attomies  this  cjiation :  nevfr  to  take  the  recommendation 
of  a  ilrangcr  in  bringing  an  a^ion ;  becauf-^  they  may  be  fuing  aa 
honeft  mail  at  the  iuit  of  a  rogue,  which  has  oficn  happened.  Be- 
jides,  they  may,  in  cafe  of  a  fuperfedeas,  have  the  cofts  to  pay. 
Another  cireumiidnce  is,  they  may  get  into  difgrace.  To  avoid 
thifi>  ilrangers  ought  to  be  properly  recommended^  and  give  a  written 
authority  to  £ue. 

L  ' COMMON  PRACTICE. 

•  A  ttOdeM  Attonief  >  in  makng  out  a  bill  of  cofts,  ekes  it  oat 
^tli  n  number  of  ingenions  articles,  by  dint  of  im»ioation,  to  each 
of  which  he  annexes  6j.  being  the  eafiell  way  or  raifing  a  pound 
em  yet  invented.  If  thefe  occur  too  freaaently^  and  the  party  mur- 
mnrs  at  the  repetition,  recoiled  whether  ne  has  it  In  his  power  to 
bite :  fijr  according  to  this  Tingle  cirdunftance  he  moft  be  treated. 
Beiidcs,  6/.  8i>  may  be  added  by  the  attorney,  which  was  not  meant 
to  be  charged ;  and  this  may  be  taken  off,  to  evince  his  generofity. 

*  In  cafe,  however,  any  youn^  attorney  miy  not  be  poffefTsd  of 
ingenuity  enough  for  this  branch  of  the  profeffion,  a  few  fpecimens^ 
a^ually  taken  from  bills  of  cods  which  have  been  pftid«  agtfiy  not  .bo 
amifs  by  way  of  initiation;  for  iniiance^  » 

Setend  attendances  on  defendant,  on  terms  of  comoroiiHfe,  ^  u 
when  be  at  lall  named  a  Mr.  A.  whom  he  /aid  wedd 
lecure  the  debt        -        -        -        <•  -068 

iltiend  to  inouire  after  Mr.  A*  -  o  -  6  8 

Attend  on  Mr.  A.  at  my  chambers  on  this  bufinefs,  when 

t  found  he  did  not  choofe  to  engage       -        -       -  O   6  t 

[Mm*  You  m aft  endeavour  to  difluadc  Mr.  A.  from  hiv- 
ing any  thing  to  do  with  deft,  for  more  zcaions  than 
one. — He  may  employ  you  afterwards.} 

Attendance  on  dcfc.  thereon         *  -  •   o  6  S 

urc.Jtftv.  TOfc.xxtv.  0CT.I794,  ^  Attendance 
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Attendance  on  deft*,  ob  Ireib  in-opoials  of  coropfomiie,       t:  iS 
when  be  named  Mn  B.  to  join  him  in  a  Ireih  note  df 
hand,  and  pay  colls         -  -  •  •   o   6  ^ 

t)o.  oa phiotaF thereon        '.^.^  ».     —        .'O  6  & 

FiiF.  agreeing  to  thefe  terms,  provided  B.  was  approved 

of,  attend  to  inquire         ^  -  "         -   d    6  8 

^1  tendance  on  deftJofornuDg  lu».<iiif  a)ncttrrejice« 

at  my  requcll  -  -  -  -o6& 

pcft.  having  wrote  a  conft-nt  for  plfF.  to  fign,  whereby  he 
was  to  agree  to  t<ke  tho  note  propolcd,  attend  plfF. 
thereon,  who  faid,  upon  iiKjuu y,  li.  was  not  a  fafc 
man,  and  thai  deft,  had  trickeii  bun  fa  before         •    O    6  S 

[Here  fix  the  flieriff,  and  proceed  again  the  bail.-**Then 

'  go  on.]  *  .  ' ' 

Attendance  on  deft,  for  another  (oinpiomilb»  When  he 
^arneflly  entreated  proceedingft'to  be  ftityed,  and  pro-  - 

-   mifed  to  pay  all  colh  down  -  -  -   o  6  8 

'Attendance  on  pliF.  On  fame  accoontj  when  he  at  Uft  con- 
fented  Co  take  a  note  as  above,  at  fix  weeks,  provided 

bail  'oined            -             -             -  *  ^o68 

Attcndinrr  h  -1  thereon,  who  refufjd  to  join  -       *       o  '  6  8 

Attending  dcit.  iniorrr.ing  him  llK-reof       -  -        -    O    6    8 - 

^uend  deft,  and  bail  when  note  was  figned^  and  matter 

fettled         -         -         .         -  «  --034 

Drawing  note  at  ilx  weeks       •         •  •          •   o    z  6 

Stamp         -         -         •          -  -OQ6f 

.  *  Other  dexterous  methods  alfo  of  coining,  not  high  trcafon,  are, 

to  make  appointments  to  fettle  that  which  you  know  will  not  be 
fettled— by  being  rather  before  your  time  than  after,  not  waiting  five 
'  minutes  for  the  partici — leaving  your  name,  and  felting  Q&ivi  fuch  a 
iiui  ry  as  if  the  cabinel-countU  were  wailing  for  you !' 

,  Mr.  Grant  tells  .us,  that  difcQwithig  attormesnot  only,  for  the 
moR:  part,  require:  twb,  or  three  fi£litlous  indorfements  on  the 
bill  diicounted,  but  frequently  add  to  the  bill,  when  not  duly 
(loaourcdj  j^iii^. or,  .^bree  fi^^itious  indorfements : 

*  Then  bcgihs  the  tragedy !  Five  or  fix  a£lions  are  frequently 
brought  upon  a  bill  of  ir/.  cr  12!.  To  difcount  bills  of  60/.  or  70/. 
would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  attorney;  bccaufe  in  giving  calh 
for  fmall  bills  that  are  net  paid,  he  can  genera::  fixty  aflions,  which, 
at  a.vcry  moderate  c^ilculation,  will  produce  200/.  cr  300/.  which  is 
very  good  inieieii  for  advancing;  "^o/.  or  So/,  in  one  term. 

*  1  knew  five  adions  bruug.it  u/  a  worthy  aitomey  wiio  lives  In 
Villicr's-Street^  Strand,  ^upon  a  poor  little  bill  of  ic/.  The  acceptor 
Went  to  pri/oo,  the.io^rhsr  was  bankrupt,  two  fictions  indorfert 
were  added,  and  the  dl^wer  loaded  with  all  the  cofts. 

*  Come,  take  heart,'  faid  the  attorney ;  '  as  this  is  a  hard  cafe,  I 
'  will  take  yoor  warrant  of  attorney  for  the  whole  cods,  upon  pay* 
'  ment  of  the  debt«  and  give  you  9A  undertaking  to  refund  thofe  colls; 

-  5  which 
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^  fthidi  I  (hall  recover  from  tlie.  other  iadoriers,  the  tnonaent  I  caa 

*  lay  hold  of  them*  All.you  have  to  do  is,  to  leave  5/.  or  lo/,  6/. 
«  unpaid  of  the  bill  in  my  hand,  ru  proceed!  Tit  lead  the  fwmd- 
'  ling  fcoundreis  a  dance  for  leaving  fttch  an  Ikoneft  man  as  you  in 

*  the  lurch*   They  ftiall  remember  me.' 

'  Be  not  deluded*  tradefman.  Pay  the  colls  in  the  Ivft  inftance^ 
whether  it  be  for  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Thomas;  otherwifeyou  will  have 
occ:iilor)  t  )  remember  the  honeUaitomey  and  his  refanded  cofts  aa 
long  as  you  live. 

'1  happened  once  to  mention  this  circumftance  of  ficlitlous  in- 
dorfers  in  a  company  where  a  publican,  who  had  been  coachman  to 
an  attorney,  i.ad  it  was  a  common  praftice  for  the  clerk,  himlelf,  and 
the  footman,  to  Indorfe  the  bills  that  were  returned  unpaid  j  tnat  they 
were  enjoined  fecreey,  and  had  now  and  then  hali-a-crown  givea 
tiieni* 

'  I  alfo  know  feveral  attornies  who  iend  bills  for  payment  in  the 
morning,  and  if  the  money  is  ient  at  nighi;^  leave  orders  to  their  fer* 

vants  not  to  take  it;  the  matter  and  derk  no^  being  at  home,  and- 
the  bill  not  left  out.  Uniformly  next  morning  there  are  either  ar* 
refts  or  copies  of  writs.    If  the  tradefman  has  no  more  money  thao 

the  amount  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  with  difficulty  often  he  can  muder  that,  ' 
then  follow  two,  three,  or  tour  c^^'clarations ;  for  bills  that  do  not  fall 
due  jull  before  term  commences,  will  not  be  difcounted.    At  all 
events,  thoie  which  do,  are  eafielt  turned  into  money  for  evident 
reafons.'      .  ^'  . 

*  '  *' 

The  folloimng  is  a  juft  and  afiTeaing  pidlure : 

*  It  is  a  very  miihikcn  idea  that  men  of  fortune  generally  entcf- 
taia,  in  tfaudineu  having  enormous  profits  on  tlxii  goodi  or  work. ; 
and  that  therefore  they  need  not  be  ib  anxious  about  paying  (or  them. 
I  aver»  from  a  tolerably  general  knowledge  of  trade,  that  the  profits 
attached  to  moft  bafinefles  are  very  inadequate  to  the  expences  of 
koufekeeping,  where  a  man  has  a  large  family. 

*■  Many  thottfands  are  ruined  from  prefuming  on  the  punctuality  of 
their  cudomers;  and  many  thoufends  have  had  reafon  to  curfe  the 
day  they  have  had  fo  many  bonoitnAki  and  right  bomurabla  in  their 
books. 

*  When  a  tradelman  is  drove  to  fuch  extremities  from  the  want  of 
punctuality  in  his  cuilomers,  his  name  becomes  fo  hacknied  among 
thcfe  attornies  who  are  in  league  with  pretended  diicouuLers,  tliat  he 
is  cj^uicrily  known  to  the  whole  of  that  honourable  corps :  from  thuic 
who  purch  ic  damaged  goods,  and  place  iublUtutei>  la  Ihops  to  retail 
them  by  uiCvOuncing  bills— down  to  thofe  who  are  the  humble  pro- 
curers  of  bills  of  a  dubious  ^nature,  from  io/«  to  50/.  with  five  or 
C\r  indorfers,  and  one  good  man  among  them. 

*  Ruin  thus  advancing  by  rapid  flrides,  the  tradefman  finds  home 
m  home ;  he  begins  to  be  remtfs  in  executing  orders ;  he  fpends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  running  after  and  collecting  .tribes  |  he  is  too 
frequent  at  the  public  houfe,  and,  finding  his  peace  of  mind  nearly 
decoyed  from  repeated  arrells  and  impoiivions«  id  poihbly  prompted 
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to  mikt  ufe  of  lu9  renuuanig  credit  to  procure  goods,  widi  %  

of  getting  tbe  better  of  his  £fficaitie<..  £xperieDciDg»  However*  tJwi 

ftruggle  to  be  ivefFedtaal,  he  becomes  bankrupt,  to  preferve  buB" 
felf  from  prifoti;  but  in  endeavouring  to  cfcape  from  one  evi^  he  en- 
counters, perhaps,  a  worfe.  All  his  alfeverntions  ot  hone  11  y  and  good 
intcatioBs  are  diibcliered  by  thofe  creditors  uho  never  received  aa/ 
of  his  money ;  he  is  upbraided  w  ith  his  conduct  for  the  laft  two  or 
three  years,  during  which  tiiwe  (l-o  vcver  honeft  he  may  be)  he  was 
in  a  (late  ot"  diftradtion  ;  he  is  not  untrccjuently  deaicd  his  certificate, 
and  rometimes,  alter  furrendering  his  aU,  thrown  into  a  jail.— ik- 
joily  mull  fhift  as  they  can.* 


tie  M  bounds  iritWif  wMch  it  has  bem  j«dgsd  prjopei  tor 
confine  this  fitenry  RevieW)  for  the  reafons  fftven  tO'  the 
Prorpe£lus  prcfisced  to  our  iRimber  for  Jaimary  laft,  pi^ohibit  us 
from  making  farmer  ottrads  from  thisinluri>fewod(i  wbic^as 
we  are  informed  by  dieautboir  in  an  adveitifemgnt,  is  to -bo  il^ 
luwed  up  by  a  fecond  part,  tie  was  induced  to  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  publilh  the  whole  work  (b  Ibon  as  he 
h  ad  promiffd  to  his  fuhfcribers.  The  fifteen  cafes  he  has  publl  (hed 
in  this  firil  part,  rife  each  above  the  preceding  in  enormity,  and^ 
form  a  dreadful  climax  of  diftrefs,  mifery,  and  crviel  oppreiEon. 
The  general  refult  of  this  pamphlet,  or  the  impreiGlon  that  it 
makes  on  the  mind  is,  pity  for  the  opprefied  though  honeft  and 
induftrious  tradcfman;  indignation  at  the  fcoundrelly  vc  t  trium- 
phant attorney  i  and  aftoniihment  at  the  ir-difFcrencc  of  tbe 
Briti&  kgiflature,  who  have  fo  long  permitted  the  exiflence  of 
fo  deadly  grievances  without  any  attLri  pis  to  rcdrefs  them.— 
The  tafk  of  dcimino:,  co:r.prenin<^,  and  reforming  our  laws,  is 
indeed  mofl:  formidab.c  .md  forbidding.  For  the  Taws  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Grant  infoims  us,  are  fo  voluminous,  that  they  would 
exceed  ten  cart  loads.  No  man,  he  obferves,  could  digeft  ihen\ 
in  his  life-time  j  and  it  would  occupy  ail  the  ballad-ungers  for 
ten  years  to  rehearfe  them !  So  much  is  *  fimple  juftice 
*  lengthened  into  trade*.'  Yet,  unlefs  fome  reform  be  made  in 
our  laws,  and  law  pr^icflice,  a  period  muft  arrive  when  all  indufiry, 
all  manly  freedom  of  thought,  words,  adions,  mud  be  impaired 
and  loft,  and  all  property  and  all  power  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
lawyers.  Lawyers  will  become  the  fole  Icgiilators  as  well  as 
interpreters  of  the  law.  Tbe  law,  already  lo  partial  to  her  own 
children,  will  care  for  them  only.  The  lawyers  will  more  and 
more  ftrive,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  to  extend  the  power  of  go- 
vernment; and  government  will  be  more  and  more  ready  to 
fupport  and  extend  the  power  and  inBuence  of  lawyers.   It  is 

•  Thomfon's  Seafons, 
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reckoned  unfartunate,  by  the  Turks,  for  the  country  when  the  ' 
Pvlahkamy  and  leraglio  (the  hv/yc-rs  and  the  court)  are  on 
too  fr.cnJlv  terms ;  fuch  an  union  fcrving  only  to  encourage 
bolder  modc>  opprefBon.  *  In  this  conjundture,'  fays  the 
judicious  and  very  candid  hiflorian*,  on  whofe  authority  wc 
have  made  this  obfervat  on,  ^  the  only  power  that  dares  to  in- 

*  terpofe  in  fa  vour  ut'  the  people  is  that  of  the  EfFendecs  and 

*  Agas;  who,  being  poflTefled  of  fome  fhare  of  landed  property, 

*  are  naturally  led  to  oppofe  a  tyranny,  which,  by  immediately 

*  injuring  their  vafTals^  muft  in  th^  confequence  affe6t  them* 

*  feives.    This  is  ftill  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  a£ls  of  ex^ 

*  tortion  are  too  often  produced  as  precedents  by  fucceeding  go* 

*  vernors,  when  they  happen  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  other  expedients 

*  to  raifc  money.' — This  pafTage  we  earneftly  recommend  to 
the  confi deration  of  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  j 
in  boch  of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  informed  there  are  men  not 
lefs  abis  than  inclined  to  explore  the  abufcs  of  the  law,  and  to 
encounter  all  the  diftindlions  and  fubtleties  of  that  phalanx  of 
men  who  have  an  intereft  in  perpetuating  them. — VV"e  cannot 
difmifs  this  article,  though  carried  to  a  great  length,  without 
bearing  teftlmony  to  the  fingular  merit  of  this  excellent  citizen 
and  good  man,  our  author,  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  patient  and  in* 
duftriou€  in  inveftigatlon,  accurate  in  judgment,  faithful  in  flat- 
in^  and  authenticating  fa£ls,  aad  warmly  concerned  for  the 
iu&erers  under  kgal  bardikipfi* 


Art.  XIII.    Tb*  American  CoUndar^  dr^  United  States  Regijier^ 
f$r  the  Tear  179^*         H  continued  annually,  Philadelphia, 
printed;  London,  re- printed  for  J.  D«bre(t,  oppoi^te  Burt» 
lington-Houfe,  Piccadilly.  1794* 

'"p  H  £  nature  and  objefi  of  this  periodical  publication)  nev 
in  this  country,  are,  m  a  preface  (tt  forth  by  the  eompiieir 
9ind  editor  thus : 

■ 

•  In  an  extenfive  and  free  country*  comprehending  a  variety  of 
intereils,  as  well  as  clirac:»,  the  lifts  of  civil  magliliates  will  accuma* 
late  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  comacfcial  ioterr 
conrfe.  Thefe  ma»ilrates  wM,  is  general,  be  fafficieaify  known  tn 
the  people  within  cneir  rerpe^^ve  jnrifilidbns  $  ap4  to  jfich  other 
exercMing  jufifiiiftion  in  the  fame  vicinity ;  but  will*  in  either  eale» 
gradnally  become  lefs  kaown»  as  their  number  tncr^ies»  or  they  are 
nqre  remote.  It  will  frequently  happen,  however,  that  magiftratet 
in  one  part  of  the  country  will  be  under  a  neceffity^of  lecetving  official' 

•  Or.  Ruffel,  in  his  Ilinory  of  Alqppo,  Vol.  I.  p.  3?6. 
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commuDicatioss  from  thofe  \Tt%  dURvrcnt  purt;^  or*  on  tlie  coBtrarVy 
of  making  focb  communicfttions  to  them;  which  renders  it  extremw 
neceflary  that  they  be  generally  and  extenfively  known  to  eadE 
other« 

*  The  people*  alfo,  in  a  country  where  civil  liberty  and  freedoai 

of  inquiry  are  reccgnifed  by  the  laws,  being  jealous  of  their  rights, 
are  naturn!!y  led  to  be  inquifitive  as  to  the  charaflers  of  their  rnlers. 
Evcrv  attenipt,  therefore,  which  tends  to  render  the  rulers  mo  c  uni- 
verfaily  known  to  the  peapie^  cannot  fail  of  bein^  highly  agreeable 
to  them. 

*  From  which,  and  a  variety  of  other  con fiderat ions,  Regifters 
have,  in  all  free  countries,  uluaiiy  met  with  public  cHimatioa. 

'<  With  thefe  views  (and  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  United  States,  on  an  citenfive  plan)  did  the  com- 
pUers  of  the  UNITED  STATES  REGISTER  undertake  the 
ivork. 

*  It  has  been  their  endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  public,  be^des 
the  lift  of  officers,  fnch  information  relative  to  the  feveral  depart- 
ments,' as  to  them  appeared  to  be  matter  of  general  utility;  and  10 
have  the  whole  arranged  in  proper  form*  and  exhibited  with  every 
pofiible  degree  of  accuracy.' 

The  general  contents  of  this  dn-etSlory  and  record  are  as  fol- 
low:  I.  The  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Population,  of  the 
Ur.iLcd  States.  7  ,  ( rovernmcnt  of  the  lj*nittd  Slates ;  Execu- 
tive, Legiflative,  judiciary:  Civil  and  Military  OfEcers,  Police, 
nnd  Revenue.  3.  Litcrarv  Inflitutions.  4.  Governments  of 
the  particular  Slates.  5.  l\ables  of  Coins;  as  alfo  of  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes.  6.  Appendix,  containing  feveral  imp(utant 
articles  of  informa'.ion,  uhich  could  not  he  obtained  during  the 
time  in  which  tliat  part  of  the  worit  with  which  they  are  con- 
iie(Sled  was  m  the  prefs« 

■  i.  m..  —  — — 

The  republication  of  this  copious  Calendar  in  the  Britilh  me- 
tropolis, at  the  ueniand  we  prcfume  of  the  public,  is  a  proof  of 
the  natural  and  very  clofe  connexion  which  ftill  happily  fubfiifs 
between  North  America  and  her  parent  Hate  Great  Britain. 
Greece  long  maiiitained  a  friendly  intercourle  with  her  colonies 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  common  caufc 
with  them  in  nil  wars  with  itrange  nations.  The  coloniils  were 
not  fubjecied  to  the  parent  ftates  of  Greece  by  laws,  but  at- 
tached by  the  famenefs  of  language,  manners,  religion,  and 
ether  fympathies  ;  as  virell  as  by  commercial  intercourle.  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  no  other  l^ind  of  connexion,  if  no  con- 
ilrained  union,  had  ever  lubfifted  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
provinces  of  North  America.  What  is  palfcd  cannot  be  re- 
called.   Time  will  more  and  more  obliterate  pafl  contentions. 
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The  empire  of  nature  will  return  when  that' of  power  and  com- 
puliion  is  no  more;  and  London  may  become  the  eii^riutn« 
not  only  of  the  commerce  of  America  with  the  old  woRd^  hue 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  union  among  the  individuals  of 
the  different  ftates.  London;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for'the^good  of 
both  countries,  will  become  more  and,  more  th«  niaritet  for 
American  almanac^.  *        .    ,        .  ^ 


Art.  XIV.    The  Law  of  Treafon:  A  coneife  and  comprchetifive 
Vlnu  of  the  Power  and  Duty  of  Grand  furies  in  Crhninal 
Cafs,    To  which  is  added^  an  Abridgment  of  Lird  Cakes  Com-', 
mentary  on  the  Laui  of  Treafon.    pp»  32.   Svo.  Crofby, 
I*ondon,  179^, 

T^HE  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  convince  grand  juries  that 
it  is  not  only  their  duty  to  indi6l  all  that  ftiall  appear  to 
them  criminal,  but  to  fave  every  innKent  pcrfon,  if  poinble,  from 
unjuft  vexation  and  danger  by  miilice  :ind  confpiracy.  *  They 
*•  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  all 

*  other  circumftances  of  the  fa6t  alledged.    They  ought  alfo  to 

*  inquire  after  the  witnefTcs,  their  cjuditlon  and  qualityy  their 

*  fdrne  and  reputation^  their  mcauj  of  jnhfifrncr^  :mh!  occafioii 
^  whereby  nnd  when  the  facts  of  which  they  bear  witncfs  came 
'  to  their  knowledge  :  and  in  matters  of  treafon,  felony,  <Scc. 

*  WHF.N,,  and  on  what  occasions,  they  firft  difclofed  them.  If 

*  the  witnelTes  who  come  before  a  grand  jury  upon  an  indicl- 

*  ment  for  treafon,  fiiould  difcover,  upon  examination,  that 

*  they  concealed  the  fact  of  treafon  for  a  ,long  time,  without  any 

*  juft  impediment,  the  prefumption  of  law  will  be  ftrong 

*  again  ft  them,  that  no  fenfe  of  honefty  or  duty  brought  them  ' 

*  at  laft  to  reveal  it.'— »Thc  author  of  this  judicious  and  feafon- 
able  publication  alfo  cautions  grand  juries  againft  a  vulgar  crror^ 
that  they  ought  (o  find  a  bill  upon  any  probable  evidence ;  for 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  courfty^  only  a  matter  rf  form ;  the  matter 
will  come  before  another  jury^  and  may  there  make  his  defence* 
If  a  petty  jury  fhould  find  a  man  guilty  never  Jo  unhtfilyt^  the 
law  fuiFers  no  attaint  or  puntfliment  to  lie,  agamft'  tnjrm,  be-* 
caufe  a  grand  jury»  as  ^ell  as  tbey^  have  found  him  guilty ;  and 
the  innocent  man  is  thus  without  remedy  or  redreis.  Beildes^ 
Ihould  he  get  ofF  there,  is  it  nothing  to  acctfe  a  man  of  heinous  , 
crimes  upon  oath,  the  very  doing  of  which  nibje^s  him  to  trou^ 
ble^  damage,  iuid  danger  t 
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^RT.  XV.  Odes^  Amoral  and  Defcriptlve.  By  the  Jtev.  Jch^- 
H^ihemfe.  p^*^^  4to«  |s«6d.  boards.  CadeU*  I^oo- 
don>  1794. 

nplf  E  in^iScfeiioe  of  tbe  age  to  the  be{l  effiifions  of  the  lytm 
^  to  th^  poet,  been  a  yMcBt  of  r0gret«-»to  the  poetailert 
of  trffNnpb.  Si^li  U  the  epUl  tofti^ioiifiiefe  of  the  ^fcfeat  4iyir 
thy  ataAoO  ey^r^f  eSurt  to  call  down  the  oitife  of  iire  6»ni  m» 
i  i'imywil  kiA|h^S  nciticed  with  a  i^jner^  or  repelled 

f  fr<3Wiu  wrc^  Indeed,  critidfm  fe^mi  to  have  forfeited  ^ 
very  panic;  iince  it  ejther  haftflj^diibards  nAac  it  fliovU  (ttfo 
rxamloed  wid^  pafiencoy  or  ftoops  to  abiife  what,  at  the  worft^ 
it  fliould  bave  cc^red  with  candour.  Ttius  tl^e  poefl  fine 
animation  is  dripped  by  the  free^Iiig  tpucb  t^c  Itorary  ^ 
ufarpcr. 

.  This  ci^c^m^^■ance  has  been  partly  attributed  (and,  we1!lildE^( 
•jufll)  )  to  the  fpleen  of  Johnfon.    Johnfon*s  voice  bad  great 

weight  in  the  republic  of  letters  i  and  his  opinion  of  GrzyL  is 
rotoriuus.  That  there  was  (?>me  defe(Sl  either  in  Gray  or  in 
hiiiiielf,  was  obvious.  In  himfelf  he  could  perceive  none ;  of 
his  own  want  of  tafte  he  was  not  coi^lciuus.  He  faw,  therefore^ 
through  tl>e  medium  fancy,  a  tlioufand  blcrT/.ihes  in  the  bard. 
But  this  vv'-as  no^a)].  Hearing  of  en  the  prailes  of  Gray,  and 
fenfibie  tint  his  dccifions  were  fuflicicntly  known,  he  felt  the 
indignation  of  a  flighted  jud^c  ;  hence  the  di^coi9^ratlons  of 
ijjpleen  that  mark  his  criticifms. 

As  the  ^  Moral  and' Defcriptlve  Odes*  before  us  f^em  to  re- 
fcmble  thofe  of  Gray,  in  many  points  of  fimilaricy,  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  difcriminate  the  chara61er  of  our  great  lyric  poetj 
that,  by  a  few  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  fitblimer  odt\  we 
may  introduce  Mr.  Whitehoufe  to  the  public,  Wi^h  a  folemnity 
becoming  us  as  critics,  and  juftly  due  to  his  uncommon  merit. 

That  the  Odes  of  Gray  are  perfed^y  confiftent  with  NATURi; 
and  the  classics,  muft  be  allowed,  we  conceive,  by  every  man 
of  tafte,  who,  laying  afide  all  uncandid  prepoflTeffion,  would 
look  for  a  moment  into  the  original  fources  of  ode- writing,  and 
the  diflinguifliing  characters  of  the  beft  mafters  in  the  art.  The 
animadverfions  of  thofc.  pretended  critics  who  dildainfully  rcie(ft 
Gray  on  acco'jnt  of  his  obfcurity,  and  affed:  to  value  an  ode  of 
Horace  for  its  clearnersjare  founded  in  a  miflaken  notiop,  that  all 
odes  are  derived  precifeiy  from  the  lame  principles;  whilll,  in 
truth,  there  are  two  original  fou mains  cf  lyrical  compofirfon— ^ 
the  fuUime  and  the  hcav.tiful — whence  difterent  poets  have  drawn 
their  di{lin6t  fentimcnt  and  d;ct;on. 

The  fdnhre  co/:rifts  in       n  icur,  wildnefs,  and  oblcuriry; 
beautiful  in  iniautenei«}  u^ripicuity,  and  briUiiincy.  One 
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writer  pofTefTcs  a  ,':cnius  adapted  to  the  fubllmc;  and  another  a 
genius  adapted  to  the  beautiful :  their  writings  muft  confe-- 
qaently  form  a  contraft.  To  compare,  therefore,  two  fucli 
tiiilerent  fprcies  of  poetry,  though  they  may  go  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  odes,  and  to  determine  on  their  merits  by  the  (am©  . 
rules,  appears  extremely  i  idiculous.  ' 

The  bards  of  the  firft  clafs,  to  vvhich  we  ntean  to  confine 
ourielves,  derive  their  imagery  from  fources  which  vulgar  fcho- 
lars  are  unable  to  approach.  Their  fnhje£ls  are  majeliicj  their 
turn  of  thiiuving  above  the  common  reach  of  thought.  They 
combine  ideas  vvhich  are  not  in  the  coutfc  of  ordinary  concep- 
tion. It  is  hardly,  therefore,  a  matter  of  furprlfe,  that  thefe 
combinations  are  not  inftautly  intelligible.  When  we  meet 
witii  new-created  thoughts  which  were  never  before  conveyed 
to  us  in  language,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  immediately 
comprehend  their  meaning,  or  aclcn'^nvledge  their  foic^c.  An4 
ivheij  thefe  daring  images  arc  prefentcd  in  a  didtion  correfpon- 
dently  bjd,  the  expreffion  is  unufua!  and  oblcure.  It  is  only 
for  poetical  minds  to  feel  that  impetuous  energy,  and  to  catch 
that  fervid  fpiri^  which  are  congenial  with  their  own  ima- 
ginations. 

In  turning  to  the  moft  approved  odaic  compofition,  we  mrght 
refer  to  the  incomprehenfible  obfcuriry  of  the  facred  poets.  The 
book  of  Job,  more  particularly,  would  furnifli  us  with  much 
imagery  in  the  fpirit  of  Gray.    But,  on  examining  Pindar,  we 
Ihould  difcover  a  neceflary  darknefs  in  his  general  conception 
and  expreflion,  after  dedu^fting  all  thofe  paflTagcs  which  tifnc  m  iy 
have  rendered  ut*intc]lic;ibic  :  and  this  darknefs  chiefly  arifes 
from  impcrfonaticn — t:hc  caufc  of  Gray's  obfcurities,  Pindac 
calls  the  rnunfkr,  for  inftance,  av.at/xcK^T07rc*cf,  foot-umvearted — ' 
the  citv  Orchomenof,  xit^XiTra-Xov  i^^p;-,        fair-colt-famous  fe:iC 
—the  Ileepy  membrane  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  ^m^u^up  adv  Khaicfoi, 
^— -the  rains,  n^iA^i?  ^yyal/jf,  the  daughter  of  the  cloud.  Stich 
images  are  fcattered  every  where  through  his  odes.    Though  a 
tew  of  Pind  .r's  abftradt  terms  might  not  offend  an  unpoet  ca\ 
reader,  yet  their  frequent  occurrence  would  gradually  thrr«w  a 
mi  ft  over  his  mind.    The  reader  of  genius,  however,  would 
fepl  his  fancy  animated  in- proportion  as  he  went  deeper  into  ihe  • 
fubjedt,  and  became  famili^^r  with  the  language  of  the  mufe, 
For  thefe  poetical  flights  was  the  Thebau  bard  admired  bv  all 
antiquity.    The  wife  Plato,  who  had  true  conceptions  cif  the 
fui^tltme,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  fomething  in  Pi  .Jar  above  monal 
man.    The  fon  of  Philip,  on  the  taking  of  Thebes,  com- 
manded his  foidiers  to  let  the  houie  of  Pir.d  ir  (land,  amidil  the 
general  devaftation,  as  a  monument  facred  to  the  mufi%  :md 
^ei9ued  all  that  remained  of  the  poet's  famil  v  froni  tlu*  fvi'ord. 

[  To  be  cqndm^d.  1 
3  ^    •  '   '  For 
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the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
for    OCTOBER  1794. 

■ 

1 N  Fravcb  the  Moderatists,  as  tliey  are  called,  continue 
*^  to  gain  ground  on  their  adveriartes ;  a  circumibuice  of  ex* 
treme  importance,  as  it  tends  to  the  ro-eftahlifliment  of  order  ia 
that  kingdom,  and  peace  in  Europe,  It  may  not  be  improper 
'  here  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  fome  of  our  readers,  who  may 
'  not  ha?e  leifure  or  opportunity  to  be  minutely  informed  of  the 
ftate  of  France,  that  there  are  in  that  countrv  two  leading  par- 
ties. The  followers  of  Marat,  Danton,  ana  Robefpterr^  are 
violent  democrats,  whofe  principal  aim  is,  by  means  of  clubs 
and  popular  aiTociations,  to  keep  all  things  in  a  kind  of  revolu- 
tionary fermentation  i  who  are  jealous  of  kings,  princes^  lords, 
'  and  all  men,  who  by  rank,  fortune,  or  fame,  are  diflingui(hed 
from  the  vulgar.  Thev  would  wage  eternal  war  with  all  their 
neighbours,  unlefs,  unoer  tiie  plauuble,  yet  ddufive  idea  of  fra- 
ternifation,  they  furrender  themfelves  to  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  French  republic,  as  fo  many  nations  of  Europe,  in 
former  times,  one  after  another,  in  the  name  of  friends  and 
ALLXBS,  did  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  They  fee  no  fettlement 
but  in  wild  uproar;  no  order  but  in  confufion.  The  followers 
of  BrifTot,  or  the  Girondifts,  now  called  the  Moderatifts,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Jacobin  and  other  clubs,  maintain  the  fovereign 
power  of  the  Convention,  the  regularly,  and,  as  they  fay,  m- 
gally  condituted  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Though  it  his 
not  been  thought  eligible,  perhaps  not  altogether  fafe,  to  the 
nafirent  republic,  by  the  Moderatifts,  to  idecliare  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  clubs,  the  cradle  undoubtedly  of  liberty,  they  wifli 
to  curb  their  cxtravat^ance  to  poife  the  nate  by  its  own  confti- 
Cutional  powers  j  to  quiet  the  minds  of  all  ranks  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws;  and  difFufe  the  bleffings  of  equal  government 
throughout  every  part  of  the  empire.  This  party,  ever  fince 
the  f<tll  of  the  dictator,  has  been  on  the  increafe.  The  Con* 
vention  f?em  to  become  more  and  more  at  liberty  to  fpeak  the 
fentimcnts  of  the  people  of  France,  whofe  intereft,  and  inclinacion 
too,  it  is  reafonabie  lo  fuppofe,  is  peace,  All  men  of  property, 
food  morals,  and  good  hopes  (and  the  number  of  fuch  men  in 
France,  notwithftanding  the  predominancy  of  ruffians  for  a  time, 
is  undoubtedly  great)— all  thefe  muft  be  inclined  to  peace  by  the 
iiiilu;nce  of  every  generous  its  wcii  as  fdfifli  parilvii ,  by  a  iove 
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of  friends  and  kindred;  above  all,  by  parental  tendernefs— by  ' 

anxious  deiire.  to  fettle  their  poi^ericy  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  fortune,  or  the  peaceable  means  of  acquiring  it.  l^hat  the 
fentiments  of  nature  would  one  day  refume  their,  natural  fta« 
tions  in  the  breafts  c  f  Frenchmen,  and  poflibly  fooner  than  was 
expe£iedt  we  predicked  in  our  monthly  reviews  of  politics  long 
ago ;  and  there  are  at  prefcnt  fymptoms  that  the  predi6lion, 
'  which  indeed  required  not  the  fmaUeit  portion  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  is  happily  on  the  eve  of  accompU(hment«  The  con* 
du(^  of  the  .French  towards  their  prifoners,  has  of  late  Become 
more  gentle  and  generous  than  it  had  been  for  fome  time  paft: 
to  their  prifoners,  whether  taken  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  fucll 
of  their  fellow-citizens  as  they  judged  it  prudent,  from  circum* 
ftances  they  deemed  fufpicious,  to  fccure  in  confinement  for  the 
Security  of  the  date.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  revival  of  , 
humanity  and  generous  feeling  among  the  French  has  kept  pace 
very  exa(^ly  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms.  Nor  is  this  any 
other  than  what  might  be  j6xpe6ted  of  human  nature*  An  indi- 
vidual faarafled)  tormented,  and  threatened,  is  untra£bible  and 
lavage.  Remove  his  plagues  and  dangers;  he  is  gentle  and 
eafy  to  be  entreated.  The  French  were  defperate  and  iavage 
in  proportion  to  apprehended  danger.  After  the  Germans  pe- 
netrate into  Champaign  they  murdered  the  king ;  after  the 
Engliih  and  Spaniards  had  obtained  pofleffion  of  Toulon  they 
murdered  the  queen.  Toulon  is  regainedi  the  Germans  ind 
sdl  the  allies  are  driven  beyond  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine  ;  and 
the  French'  are  in  better  humour.-— What  is  the  general  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this?  That  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
were,  in  fome  meafure,  provoked ;  and  that  the  beft  way  to 
bring  them  back  to  ideas  of  pacification  is  not  to  attack  tnem^ 
but  to  leave  them  to  tbemfelves  as  much  as  poffible*  What  (hall 
we  iky  then  ?  Shall  ,we  lay  down  our  arms,  and  commit  ourfelves, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  will  of  our  enemies  ?  God  forbid. 
Bdt  let  us  draw  as  tight  a  cordm  as  poffible  around  France,  and  / 
9jBt  on  the  defenfive.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  fyftem,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  allies  feem  at  laft  to  be  reduced  by  neceility, 
had  not  been  followed  fooner. 

The  refllefs  difpofition  of  J()rcph  ir.  who  united  in  his  cha^^ 
raSer  great  ambition  with  an  unprincipled  levity  that  led  htm 
into  many  inconftftencies,  attempted  to  force  liberty  on  the 
boors  of  Hungary  and  Auftria,  who  neither  knew' nor  cared  for 
it;  and  towreft  it  from  the  people  of  Belgium,  who  had  enjoyed 
it,  and  refufed  to  part  with  it,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Chriftian  era.  He  difmantled  the  barrier  towns,  becaufe  he 
was  more  afraid  of  his  own  ftlbjei^  than  of  the  Frenbh.  It 
would  have  been  better,  according  to  the  advice  of  a  mod 
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excellent  and  enlightened  citizen*,  to  rebuild  the  barrier,  the 
fruit  of  Marlborough's  vidories,  dian  to  oppoie  the  defultorv 
<»fei}ladon  of*  confederacy,  to  the  juvenile  ardour  and  energy  d 
a  youngs  yet  great  republic*  Now,  we  Ibar,  we  muft  make  our 
Hand  behind  the  Rhine,  if  we  cannot  purcbafe  the  redoration 
of  the  Netherlands  by  a  ceffion  of  all  our  conquefts  in  the  Me^  , 
iiiterranean  and  the  £aft  and  Weft  Indies. — The  French  arms  : 
have  made  rapid  progreft  not  in  the  eaft  only  but  aUb  in  tiie 
weft.    Belgrade  has  been  recoyered  from 

THE  SPANIARDS, 

and  the  province  of  RouHillon,  the  capital,  Perpignan,  excepted,  : 
is  under  their  power.    The  Spaniards,  however,  bcllir  them- 
felvcs  at  lafl,  prepare  to  acl  with  vigour,  and  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  drive  the  battle  from  their  gates,  and  forv  e  the  i  rench 
to  return  within  their  own  borders.    A  proclamation  has  been 
ifTued  by  the  King  of  Spain  requiring  4  per  cent,  on  all  places 
nnd  pcnfions  ;  and  a  ctrrtain  fum,  wirh  the  confent  of  the  Pope,  . 
Iroai  the  clergy.    1  he  King  is  dfiirous  to  fave  tiie  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people  from  a<^J!t!onal  burthen?,  and  to  lay  impoft? 
^vhere  they  can  bid  be  brn  :>e.    The  noble  Span  ards  holding 
places  under  government  fecond  the  virtue  cf  the  Kme-  In- 
llead  of  four  per  cent,  they  offer  five  per  cent,  and  their  oft(;r  is  j 
accepted.     Will  this  exampl",  as  well  as  bad  examples,  make  | 
its  way  from  the  continent  into  this  illand  f  ?    There  is  not  the  ' 
leaH-  danger  oi  Sn  .  fi  ever  lallmg  under  the  dominion  of  France.  • 
It  IS  defended  by  bold  natural  barrie  s  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  i 
of  latent  vigour  and  virtue  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninfuU  : 
^for  Portugal  we  confider  as  a  part  of  Spain,  to  which  it  muft, 
looner  or  later,  be  reunited],  as  indeed  there  has  been  in  all  • 
^  periods.    Spain  is,  withal,  fo  happily  fituated  between  the  north  ; 
and  fouth,  and  eaft  and  weft,  on  a  glorious  promontory  between  ; 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlan  ic  Ocean,  that  if  the  preroga-  i 
fives  of  nature  fbould  ever  be  feconded  by  wife  and  ambitious 
policy,  it  might,  inftead  of  being  fubje<^  or  fubordiiiate  to  Any 
power  in  Europe  become- (he  firu:  in  the  world. 

■     I    II   II    »  — ■     I  I  ■  ■Ill     .111   I       ,A  I 

*  The  aothoft  pndet  the  name  of  jAtPsa  Wilbok,  of  a  X<eteer  to 
Sfr«  VitU    See  Engiifli  Review  for  janaary  laft. 

t  A  tax  in  this  country  has  been  impofed  on  places  %ad  penlioof* 
Some  of  thefe  are  ill  able  to  bear  taxes— others,  efpecially  an  accn* 

jnolation  of  others*  might  well  fpare  fomething  to  public  exigency. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glnkral  of  Scotland,  inheriting  an  ia- 
menfe  family  fortune*  is  pne  of  the  t/grh  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England.  How  abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  mean,  would  all  this 
lippear  to  a  Spanifh  nojbkman?    The  ^hjef  JvjXjCi ar  of  t^iUe 
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Nothing  very  material  has  happ^aed,  In  the  courfe  of  the  pre  • 
fcnt  month,  in  Italy.  Geneva  is  now  quite  frenchificd: 
kut  the  Swifs  cantons  wiTelj^  ayoid  aU  fma^mhtioa  with  France 
or  any  country* 

C£ILiyiAKY. 

The  ItiiffG  OP  PRVtftXA  is  aflimdiy  on  the  point  of  mtking, 
If  he  has  not  already  made,  a  feparate  peace  with  France.  He 
has  diffipated  the  treafiirea  left  bV  his  great  predecefibr;  he  has 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  alliee  i  he  has  debafed  and  ener« 
vated  the  Prnffian  armies  hy  the  diffuHon  of  unmilitary  paffions 
and  practices ;  he  has,  by  his  oppreffions,  roufed  his  Polifli  fpb- 
je6ts  to  a  vigorous  rdiftance  of  his  government;  their  example 
ivill  not.  always  remain  without  producing  the  ufual  efied  of 
example— uitimusy/or/jtan^  hrujirum! 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  cannot  afFord  to  continue  the 
war  on  the  terms  ofFered  by  Great  Britain.  The  Earl  Spencer 
has  quitted  Vienna  without  efFeding  the  objeA  of  his  miffion. 
-  The  Circles  of  Germany  it  was  hoped,  at  the  pathetic  call  of 
the  Emperor,  would  aroufe  themfefves  at  laft,  and  join  heart 
and  hand  foi  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  rapacious  and  moft  arro- 
gant enemy.  But  the  event,  it  would  feem,  has  proved,  that 
the  fame  blind  felfifhnefs  predominates  in  thofc  that  is  ufually 
found  in  all  political  diftru^s.  Let  Frankfort  and  other 
towns  fay,  whether  even  half,  or  lefs  than  half,  the  contribu- 
tions extorted  by  the  French,  would  nut  iuffice,  if  all  Germaiiy 
were  united,  to  fet  their  power  at  dcliaace. 
*  Tiic  affairs  of  the 

under  the  condufi  of  that  patriot  hero  KosciosKo,  in  whofe 

fuccefs  no  friend  to  hUmani^  but  muft  rejoice,  profper  greatly. 
The  PrulTians  have  been  obligjed  to  rarfe  the  iicgc  of  Warfirw. 
But  now  the  politicaf  Caanna  interferes.    What,  &id  every 

political  inquirer,  is  the  Emprcfi  about,  that  fte  does  not  aflid 
the  PfulTians  in  the  fiege  of  Warftwf  The  Empref?,  for  that 
inaction,  had  her  own  reafoni.    She  waited  till  the  contending 

parties  (hojld  mutuallv  weaken  eacll  Other ;  when  fhe  would  en- 
deavour to  take  Warlaw  for  herfclf.  Never  was  there  aconflidl  . 
that  mocked  all  morality  like  this !  which  feems  even  to  caft  a 
veil  on  the  courfe  of  Providence!  What  dreadful  inhumanitv, 
and  more  than  barbarian  adulation,  in  our  newfpapers,-  fuppofr  j 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  miniftry,  to  exult  at  the  diftrefTes 
of  the  patriot  Poles,  whom  the  y  aftcct  to  call  infurgents  !  This 
is  grofs  ftupidity  on  the  part  of  ih^  le  paptrs,  or  that  of  their 
employers;  for  even  now,  when  the  luie  of  popularity  runs 
ijdti^  notwithftaiidirig  oppofuig  gales,  m  favour  of  the  cour!: 

adiii;aiUi*tuou, 
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ad iri  jifl ration,  though  unfucccfsful — even  now'tlie  caufe  of  dif 
Poles  is  dear  to  the  heart  cf  every  firitoD^  and  every  huoolui 
creature.    Nor  could  the  Britllh  government,  perhaps,  obferve 
a  more  magnanimous,  or  juUer,  or  wifer  policy,  tban  to  take 
part  with  the  Poles,  anJ  afford  t'^m,  iti  conjunction  witli 
Sweden,  Deoinark,'  and  Turkey,  qf^clBal  prote^ion.  Under 
our  proteclion»  they  might  iQceivc  the  iaeftumdilo  Uefiings-ol 
moderated  monarchy  and  regulated  liberty*    Abandoned  by  us, 
they  throw  themielves  into  the  arms  of  France*  and  ado|£ 
principles  of  licentioufnefs. — What  does  the  Emfxrefs  of  Rufia 
deferve  at  our  hands?   What  the  Kin^  of  Pruflia?'  And  what, 
again,  do  the  Poles  and  prefent  King  of  Poland,  ib  much  at- 
tached, and  fo  defirous  of  an- alliance  with  the  Englilh,  not  de« 
ierve  ?  or,  if  gratitude  and  all  fentiment  be  out  of  the  que^oi^ 
are  there  no  evils  to  be  fore-fended  by  checking  the  progr  efs  of 
Tartarean  co^queft?.  none  from  friendflitp  and  alliance  wkb 
Poland  and  Turkey  ?   For  we  hold  it  as  a  postulatum  whkk 
may  be  (afcly  afiumed,  that  "  - 

%    "  *        '      TH£  TURKS 

are  not  fo  funk  in  ftupidity  and  floth,  as  not  to  embrace  an  op« 

portunity  of  humbling  • 

RUSSIA, 

if  it  were  fairly  prefented.  But  there  is  at  prcTent  a  flrange  in- 
attention to  the  balance  of  power  in  Euroi^c.  Kings  were  wont 
to  be  jealous  of  one  another  j  but  now  all  their  jealoufy  is  ex- 
hauflcd  on  their  fubjc6ls.  And,  while  they  are  Tinging  their 
wings  like  moths,  and  in  danger  of  falling  like  moths  into  the 
burning  furnace  of  Franc^  the  Czarina  is  making  the  other 
.  ilridc  weftward,  and  threatening  to  fettle  all  difputes  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  of  particular  nations,  by  the  extended 
fway  of  her  own  fceptre. 

An  amicable  fettlemcnt  has  taken  place  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  of  the  difputes  about  the  free- 
dom of  their  trade,  in  which  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
indulge  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  at  firil  intended. 
'I'his  circumlVancc  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  by  fomc  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  report  that  thofe  two  northern  powers  had 
offered  their  mediation  for  bringing  about  peace  between  France 
and  Great  Britain* 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Thf?  allies  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  behimi  the  Mcufe  and 
the  Rhine.  The  French  have  got  DortclTion  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  the  welhvard  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of 
£ergen-op-Zoom)  Bredai  and  Maeftricht,  which  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  fdvcJ,  for  this  winter,  by  inundation;  for  which  thft 
late  heavv  .uiiuinmil  lains  have  been  very  favourable.  AiiJ  this 
capabiiity  of  inuiiJation,  were  the  Dutch,  as  under  I'le  ji/ivlips 
of  Spain,  hardy,  induftriou?,  Liv.ttcd  anioiifr  thcmlclves,  and  at- 
tached to  the  marfhes  that  aftbreied  an  alyluin  horn  opprefhon-— 
the  nature  of  the  couiitiy  would,  as  heretofore,  protect  the  Dutch,  " 
were  they  the  fame  people.  But  in  that  country  the  amor  pa^ 
iria  and  the  love  of  Hberty  arc  greatly  impaired.  We  are  forrjifc 
to  hear  from  all  hands  that  in  the  United  Provinces  there  are 
great  divifions  and  diicontent?,  and  an  univerfal  ftupor  or  le- 
thargy—  The  d i lie ii lions  increafe  as  the  enemy  advance.  There 
is  a  party  that  wifh  well  to  the  caufe  of  the  PVench  notwith- 
Handing  the  conduct  of  thofe  plunderers  in  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, and  lately,  after  the  redudtion  of  l>ois-le-Duc,  when  they 
put  all  things  neccflary  or  ufeful  in  war,  throughout  that  part  of  ' 
the  country  that  had  fallen  under  their  power,  under  requ}pjion\ 
though  vrith  an  afFurance,  that  all  (hould  be  paid  for  in  French 
affignats,  at  the  houfe  of  a  banker,  a  widow,  at  Brufiels  *. — One 
would  have  thought  that  nothing  could  be  dearer  to  a  Dutchman 
than  his  money,  but  there  are  livelier  pnffions,  it  fecm?,  than 
even  the  love  of  money.  A  hatred  of  the  St.idholdeiian  party, 
and  the  recoUcvSlion  of  what  they  call  the  PrulTian  invafion,  in- 
Ipires  a  very  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  the 
'iJnitcd  Provinces  with  the  dcmocratical  principles  of  the  French. 
Emigrations  from  Holland,  as  might  have  be^-n  cxpe(^:le'i,  arc 
very  frequent.  What  is  very  fingular,  nil  the  papists  in  HoU 
Sand  wifli  well  to  the  French.  ']  here  arc,  among  the  papifts  in 
£ng)and,  a  few  who  aflbciatc  and  make  common  caufe  with, 
grumbletonian  difieaters ;  but  the  generality  of  papifts  in  this' 
country,  particularly  men  (d"  fortune  and  family,  .are  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  royal  family  and  government.  It  is  only  a  few 
•atrabilarious  priefts,  fourcd  by  jaundiced  conllitutions  and  mc* 
naftic  habits,  and  other  poor,  prejudiced  creatures  that  wifli  for 
innovation* 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Indictments  haye  been  laid  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middle!  x 
againft  a  number  of  men  for  treafonable  pradiccs.  An  example 
has  been  made  at  Edinburgh  of  the  punifhment  awarded  b  y  tiie 
law  for  fuch  ofFences.  A  report  has  been  raifed,  and  an  mciuiry 
fet  on  foot,  of  plots  and  intended  aflaflinat  ions.—  The  ci.iLomfi-* 
ture  ai  d  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York  behind  the  Rhine  has 


•  The  policy  of  the  French,  it  muff  be  allowed,  in  taking  the  ipfa 
corpora  of  the  French  provinces  and  Pais  Corquis  into  the  public  trea- 
fury,  and  paying  for  thcfe  in  allignats,  is  iiinilar  to  the  funding  fyf* 

XffOk  introduced  into  thi^  country  by  King  \\  iliiam. 

recently 
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ffcceiidy  adM  t»  (lie  glcm ;  aod»  itt  a  «^  : 
ftaaces  have  concurred  to  introduce^  in  its  om  ehander  and 
robes^  the  melancholjr  month  of  Novembor.  Nor  is  Ae  profpeA 
very  bright,  if  from  the  old  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  new  world* 
In  America  dil^uteti  and  evefi  ikirimAifig^  hos  «ik«D  place  he« 
tweeii  the  Afnerlcaps  and  the  BritMh  in  Canada.  Tlie  lialifiniir 
manner  in  which  the  boundary  betweaft  the  Brttill  and  lie 
American  dominions  were  ftttlcd  at  the  peace  of  I783»  as  wai 
predt^cd  at  the  timOi  has  proved  a  ibiirco  of  nulbiidefAaadmg 
and  difcord  that  threaten  ereat  evils,  if  tho  pafions  of  the  peopl« 
of  America  cannot  be  lewained  and  ibothed  bv  the  wililoBi  ioA 
authority  of  men  J^fbo  take  a  wider  range,  and  iec  more  wnoic 
€onlequenoe8««»Froai  America  let  us  ym  flep  over  to 

Lord  Macartnev  has  retacncd  widiont  efieding  his  otjeAi 
The  cattfes  why  W  failed  will^  no  doubt^  be  publifiied  to  the 
world.  The  jgeneral  caufe  is  a  jcaloufy  of  finngors,  which 
fecms  to  be  a  fimdamentad  principle  in  the  Chinefe  govemmeat*  -  \ 
Plato  excluded  ftrangers  from  his  ideal  republic.  Perhaps  his 
mafter  Pvihagoras  brought  this  dod^rine  into  Greece  frons  Egypt 
and  ^e  £aft.  But  if  there  was  an  inaufpiciou$  jealoufy  to  be 
apprehended  in  China,  the  boafts  contained  in  theaddro^  toiht 
Chinefe  emperor,  of  the  king's  power  in  India,  exemplified  by 
the  overthrow  of  Tippoo,  were  not  calculated  to  remove  it. 
Men  of  plain  fenfe,  who  have  been  often  in  Cbida,  prodided  the 
unhappy  cflFeSs  of  fuch  boafting**  But  what  was  the  atttheritf  > 
of  captains  of  fiiips  when  compared  with  that  of  iecr^taries  who 
could  write  Eiiglilb,  French,  and  Latin  ? 

In  the  midft  of  multiplied  diiappointments  and  diiafters,  not 
all  of  them,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  efieds  of  fuoerBctal  views, 
and  paffions,  and  precipation^the  British  miniury,  with  great  i 
(pirit  and  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation,  provide,  if  not 
for  the  invaAon  and  dirmembermont  of  France,  at  leaft  for  our  \ 
own  defence  and  fafety.  'A  general  report  and  expe^tion  has 
for  fome  weeks  prevailed  of  peace,  which  is  undoubtcdl)  the 
wi(h  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  as  ceruiniy  the  iDte* 
reft  of  both. 


,  •  The  Chinefe  have  a  proverbial  faying^,  that  if  a  Eoropean  man 
get  one  of  hi^  luc^  on  a  cuuiury  ue  will  by  and  b)'  j^et  his  whok  hQ\ 
6n  it. 


^  Commun'trntiovs  for  The  English  Revibw  art  r$f»^i4  f$ 

he  fent  to  H.  Murray,  No   32,   Fleet-llreet,  London;  and  T, 
Du  N  c  A  r:,  Bookfcllcr,  tdinbufgh  i  nvhere  Suhfcribrn  for  tbii Muith\^  \ 
t$rJormanct  art  reJpe&JuUj  dejirtd  to  ^ivs  in  thtir  Aams*  * 
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Fof    NOVEMBER  1794. 


AkT.  I.    F$fifita\s  Hiflory  af  DMant  ^c.    pp.  832.  4to; 

[  Cmbtdidfrm$ur  hfiNumtgr,  ] 

f  ARTHER  Extracts  from  the  Persic  Journal  of  the  crum 
Proceedings  of  the  unprifi^i-d^J  and  inhuman  RohiHj  Chiefs 
CJhalauna  Kaudir,  wrttten  by  an  E)'e  Witnefi  on  the  Scene  of 
their  Perpetration*  .  " 

•august  loth,  1788.— Gholaum  Kaudir,  attended  by  five- 
Rohillas,  went  to  Shaw  Aulum^  and  demanded  a  dircovery  of 
his  Hidden  treafiM'e.'  The  imfartmiftte  Shaw  replied*  *  I  have  none  ; 
*,  tafce  what, you  can  find  in  the  (brt.*  The  villain  then  ordered  hia. 
attendanti  to  life  up  the  princes  Meerssa  Soleymano.  Akber  Sbaw^ 
and  others',  and  dap  them  on  the  ground  ;  which  they  did.  Shaw 
Aalum,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  exclaimed,  '  Traitor*  forbear 
'  fnch  craelty  on  my  children  in  my  fight.'   Upon  this,  Gholaum 
Kaudir  made  the  Rohillas  caft  him  on  the  ground;  after  which  they 
fat  upon  his  breaft,  rind  flabbed  out  liis  eyes  with  a  dagger.  He 
then  give  orders  for  the  like  cruelty  to  be  inflicled  on  the  princes^ 
but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  an  officer,  named  Seetuldafs. 
The  palape  relounded  with  lamentations  among  the  ladies  of  the.  Ha- 
TjUn,    They,  were  commanded  to  be  iilent,  00  pain  at  chaililemetit. 
In  the.afternpon,  Bedar  Shaw  was  carried  into  the  city,  attended  by 
ttel^ohilla;  but  the  latter,  fafpefling  treachery  from  Ifmaeel,3^gt 
turned  fuddenly  with  the  Shatv  to  ine  palace.   The  inhabitants  de-. 
fm  the  city  in  crowds.   The  bankers*  and  jewellers'  |hop8  have  bsen 
i|git,  np  many.  days. 
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*  Two  furgeons  were  fei'.t  to  atteni!  Sh^w  Aulum,  wlio  lie? 
in  great  ac^ony  of  pain.  Some  money  and  cffcdls  were  fent  by 
Gholaum  Kaudir  to  Ifmaecl  Beg,  who  is  much  di^'atislicd.  A  meet- 
ing afterwards  took  place  between  them,  and  tbey  viiited  Bcdar 
Shaw  in  com  pauy. 

*  Augull  iith.  — Shaw  Aulum  petitioned  for  foroc  relief,  as  his 
family  lud  been  three  days  without  provifioBS.  GboUum  Kaudir 
onlcred  twenty-eight  rupees*  per  day 'to  be  dillributed  for. their 
fu^fDft. 

*  Auguft  sift.*~To>day  Ghotaun  Kaudir  ordered  Mallekeh  Zam^ 
inanch  and  Sahebeh  Mhal  from  their  chambers  into  the  apartments 
of  Akber  Shaw*  and  alfo.  the  Begup  of  Bedar  Shaw,  Upon  thia 
Bedar  Shaw  went  to  him  to  complain  of  his  infulted  honour;  when 

the  Rohilla  turning  him  bn<  k  ,  toM  hi'm  to  go  and  keep  them  com- 
pany;  when  he  retired  to  them  accordingly.  Four  ladies  died  of 
grief  and  hunger  this  day.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  open 
court,  while  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  furveyini;  the  labourers,  who,  by 
his  crdcis,  were  bufied  in  dicpinj^  up  the  floors  of  the  flarnra.  He 
to  day  conimanued  fome  of  iht  princes  lo  fing  for  hini,  and  one  of 
his  attendants  entreating  him  not  to  be  fo  difrelpe^lful,  he  exclaimed^ 
'  J/  they  eannot  fing»  what  elfe  are  they  lit  for?  They  are  thtf 

*  ofl^sprin^  of  iingers.  Had  they  been  princes^  would  diey  have 
'  tamely  fuiTered  me  to  a£i  as  1  have  done  f*  . 

«  Augud  2  2d.— Bedar  Shaw  came  to  Gholaom  Kaudir,  and  re* 
quefted  him,  from  regard  to  God  and  the  prophet,  to  allow  fome 
proviilon  for  his  women  and  children ;  when  the  Rohilla  frowned 
ffernly  upon  him,  and  uttered  much  abufive  language.  TFic  Shaw 
wi'.h  the  Begums  are  now  confined  in  the  oflagon  turret,  fusrounded 
only  by  (kr'eens.  Gholaum  Kaudir  fent  for  Akbar  Sha^  and  other 
princes  to  fmg  and  play  before  hira,  which  they  dared  not  refufc. 
After  the  performance,  he  expreffed  his  approbation,  and  faid, 
*  •  Shaw  Aalum  and  his  family  ftiould  no  longer  be  diflreffed  for  nc- 

*  cclTaries  and  food.* 

*  Auguft  26th, — Bedar  Shaw  reqnefted  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  lo  de^ 
throne  hiol,  as  he  was  weary  of  a  dignity  which  did  not  ailerd  him 
snd  his  family  the  moll  common  neceifaries  of  life.  Ghofanm 
Kaudir  feized  all  the  horfes  of  the  royal  ftafales,  ai;d  dtftftbnted  then 
among  his  followers,  leaving  only  fifteen,  of  little  value,  for  the 
Shaw's  ufe.  Six  ladies  of  the  Haram  died  of  hunger,  and  their  bo- 
dies  were  thrown  over  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  on  the  faods  of  thie 
Jumna.  On  irs  !  eing  reported,  that  many  ofhers  were  in  a  dying 
iine,  from  the  fame  caufe,  Gholaum  Kandir  fer.t  3.  fmall  fupply  for 
the  women  of  Bedar  Shaw,  but  took  no  notice  of  the  relt. 

*  Augull  27th  -—Four  ladies  of  Shaw  Aultrm*s  Haram,  weary  of 
life,  threw  thcmfclves  from  a  window  into  the  river,  and  wertf 
drowned.  Their  bodies  were  ftripped  by  fome  foldiers,  one  of  whom 
was  wounded  in  a  feuffle  for  the  divifion  of  the  garments.  The 

— n — I  mill  1 1  - -T-'  '  -*  ' — — " — •  '  '- — — -i^^i  fcjMi»M_i__iJ 

^  About  two  pounds  twelve  fiiUIings. 
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linfortupate  Shaw  Aulum,  almoft  famifhed,  fent  a  fmall  hlvcv  bow 
ring,  by  a  foldier  who  pitied  his  condition,  into  the  market  for  i'ale. 
It  prodnced  only  feven  pice  *,  with  which  (bme  coarfe  bread  was  pui*- 
chafed  for  his  meal.  A  coniiJerrtble  lum  of  money,  many  valuable 
jewels  and  rich  eiFefls;  u'ere  found  in  the  koufe  of  Sahebeh  Mhal,  and 

*  AuguH  29th.^-61idU(iim'ICiudir,  in  a  froKci  of  infdncatM>i]f,  fcteC 
Ibr  Aklter  Sh^nr  and  feverf^  jklier  pHnces,  {bns  of  Shiw  Allium,  tol 
the  lion  baftioQ,  where  he  entertained  them  vKtb^  fea(i  and  dancing. 
Afier  fome  tiifae*  laying  his  head  upon  the  knees  of  Akbe^  Shaw, 
Iflept  for  two  hours.    On  ^waki^g,  he  \Vept,  faying,  *  he  had  bceii' 

*  guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  repented  of  hi?  b^'haviour;  that  he 

*  would  reftore  all  the  property  he  had  taken,  but  co!i!d  not  replace 

*  the  eyes  of  Shaw  Aulum.'    Akber  Shaw,  after  fome  confiderar^on, 
cbferved,  that  *  the  Providence  which  had  given  eyes  to  his  father/ 
'  had  alfo  taken  them  away ;  and  the  inilrumenc  of  Heaven  was  not 

*  to  blame.'    T  hey  fat  at  die  eiiccriairfmcnt  until  funrife.- 

'  Sept.  14th. — Gholaum  Kaudif,  alarmed  at  the  inforination  of 
Iiinaeel.Beg's  being  in  titaty  with  Sindia  to  delfvef*  hiih  up  to'  thaif 
chief,  fuddenly  left  the  palace,  and  iWaitt  the  Jadina  on  ao  elephant 
to  join  the  part  o'f  his  !intiy  encamped  on  the  ddier  fide,  la  a  iirit 
4ays,  however,  he  recunied  |  and  goin^  to  Shtw  Attlum  afTured  him/ 
that  though  he  Riight  reign  again  if  the  Mharattas  were  vidtorious/ 
lie  fhould  not  enjoy  the  prefence  of  his  children,  as  they  fljould  bfe'  piiC 
to  death  in  cafe  of  his  defeat.  The  fava^-e  Rohilla  then  6bliged  all' 
the  fon5  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  to  cmbaric  in  a  brmt,  and  cfof* 
the  river  to  his  camp.  Akber  Shaw  making  iome  refiftance,  Gho- 
laum Kaudir  drew  his  fcymetnr,  and  threatened  to  kik  him  if  he  did 
JlOt  embark,  when  the  prince  was  obliged  to  comply.  The  plunder 
of  the  palace  \y as  alio  all  carried  off  in  boati.  1  he  day  followii.g^ 
the  Rbhilla  retomed  to  the  citadel,  and  feverely  beat  Shaw.  Aulum 
"Mth  his  otra  hands,  threatening  to  marder  aU  the  fences.'  He  then 
obliged  the  aged  Beguns  Manekeh  Ziinhnaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal 
1(0  go  to  hit  camp,  in  defj&te  of  their  htmemat^ons  and  entreaties. 
Then  fetdng  fire  to  all  the  oombnftible  parts  of  the  eitadel,  he  eva- 
tnated  it*  with  his  followers,  and  repaired  H  his  camp.  Upon  his 
departore,  a  detachment  of  Mharattas  took  pofleffion  of  the  city  and 
palace.  Rana  Khan,  the  chief,  relerifed  Shavv-Aulum  from'  his  con- 
£aement,  and  ordered  rcfrcfhmcnts  for  the  unfortunate  Emperor  and 
the  numerous  perfons  in  the  Haram,  who,  for  feven  days,  had  been 
able  to  pfbcurc  no  fuftenance  hut  dry  grain  and  water.  Niw  coins 
were  ordered  to  be  It  ruck  in  the  nafne  of  Shaw  Aulum,  who  was 
again  treated  as  Emperor  i  but  he  wifhed  to  decline  the  throo« 
in  favour  of  Akber  Shavi^,  whom  he  had  always  intended  lor  hia 
iBCceifor,  . 

.  •  Gholaam  Kaodir,  a  few  days  after  nts  dej^nre^  from'  D&ely^ 
^ifgufled  at  Ibme  behaviour  Of  Bedir  Shaw,  Or  hoping  to  oteain  aa 
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accoinmodauoA  with  the  Mahraius  by  regaining  the  favour  o^  Shaw 
Aulum,  dechrosed'hisBcwly-iiMdcicMrcreiffn*  luid  atkMviedffed,  2m 
Bnperort  Akber  SJiahr  fodi  wit  clic  afcflkai  of  Sbiw  aSuui  ta 
hit  fon,  that*  on  hearing  of  IKU  etdudbt^  lie  wrou  to  Gholmiii 
Kaudir  and  tb«  treacheroos  Navob  Naiir^  aCvf them  of  hit  for^ 
doo  for  she  injuries  be  had  fuftained  hf  thcif  COiiduA^  and  thankiag 
them  for  placing  bis  fon  on  the  thiOBC.  He  entreated  Rana  Khan, 
the  Mharacta  general,  to  acUoowledee  Akber  Shaw ;  but  that  chief 
refulcd,  (ayingv  *  Ht  coald  not,  whilf  tlie  prince  was  m  faifteiUy  « 
•  prifoner,  in  the  hinjdi  of  Giiolaum  Kaudir  Khan/ 

*  Rana  Khan  havmg  fettled  affairs  at  Dhely,  and  being  reinforced 
by  Navob  Alee  Bahadur  with  a  confiderable  force  from  Dciikan^ 
cr<  flVd  tivc  jiimna,  to  oppofe  Giiolaum  Kaudir  Khan.  That  chief, 
finding  it  nil pomulc  to  Hand  agaioil  {g  powerful  an  euemy,  eade»« 
iroured  to  make  his  retreat  into  bis  own  cQuntiy*  hot  was  intercepted. 
He  took  refine  in  the  town  of  Mhurta,  md  made  propofals  of  iub^ 
fluiffion  i  but  xht  Mharattas  woold  not  accepc  them  1  and  ob  the .2 ill  of 
December,  1788,  made  a  general  aflault  00  the  pUce.  Gbolaaiii 
Kaodir  defended  himfelf  a  whole  day  again  ft  their  attacks;  but  fee- 

S'  ig  that  he  muft  in  the  end  be  reduced^  he  in  the  mght  aaennted  % 
eetboriaand  m  ^de  his  efcape»  leafing  his  followers  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.  Hp  h  d  ncvt  rode  many  miles  when  his  horfe  fiumbJcdr 
and  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  io  bruiicd  by  the  fall  he  received,  that  he 
could  not  rr.ovc.  In  this  fituation  he  was  lound  by  fomc  villagers, 
who  took  him  prifoner  to  tke  Mharatta  camp.  He  had,  prcviotts  to 
his  flight,  concealed  the  moft  vaiuable  jewels  acquired  from  the 
plunder  of  ihe  p^Ucc,  in  hk  faddle  aodhouiings.  i  o  whoic  lot  thii 
Dfizc  fell,  is  not  known,  at  the  borie  was  never  found.  The  Navob 
Nacir,  and  other  chiefs  who  bad  »maiiied  ui  Mhil^»  wcfe  aa  the 
poming  obliged  toforreoder  vrath  the  troops  ait  the  dileretibtt  of  the 
•oemy.  Gholaum  Kavdir  was  at  &rft  treated  with  diftuiffio« ;  but 
fi>on  pot  into  heavy  irons,  with  his  companion  is  treachery,  the  Na* 
vob  Nazir.  Akber  Shaw,  and  tlie  other  font  of  Shaw  Aulum,  witk 
the  Begums  Mallekeh  Zumm^eh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal,  alfo  the  dO' 
-pofed  B- fl^'r  Shaw,  were  rcTpe<n:fu11v  treated  by  Rana  XChan*  who 
lent  them  to  Dhely,  witn  a  proper  cfcon  ifx  their  pcotfit^Uoo.  fiedar 
Shaw  was  remanded  to  impnionment. 

'  The  iVIharatias  pofllfled  themfelves  of  Ghofeghur,  and  the  ter^ 
rkories  of  Ghol.ium  Kaudir  Khan.  1  hey  are  now  without  a  rival  in 
the  diredionof  the  Emperor,  and  likely  to  remain  fo,  as  long  as  their 
own  ftate  (hall  remain  fre|  from  internal  commotions,  and  the  ncu* 
tralitT  of  the  fingjUfli  and  the  Navob  Viaiar,  with  lefpc^  to  the  im- 
peruu  affairs,  be  obferred.' 

Since  this  conclufion,  we  are  informed  by  our  compiler, 
tranflator, ,  and  commentator.  Captain  Jonathan  Sx;ott,  the 
wretch  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  punifbed  by  Sindia.  His  earSj 
nofe,  arms,  and  legs,  were  cut  off;  and  in  this  mutilated  ftate 
be  was  fenc  to  Shaw  Auhim,  but?  died  on  his  road  to  Dhely. 
Sbaw  Auiifo  has  refumed  tbQtbcon^  if  fiich  it  mav  be  called, 
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and  Aibfifls  on  the  bounty  of  India  ;  who,  act_urding  to  the  hiit 
advices  [1702],  has  levied  coutrtbutinns  from  the  J  vp  )rt*, 
Odipore,  and  Jod:*p  re  Rajas,  and  oblig  d  them  to  cedt^  Ibine 
parts  of  their  coui  try,  3nd  to  pay  trib  ite  for  the  reft.  Srr  w 
Aulum  continue?  a  i.iere  peniioae  on  liiis  chief.  i\ie  fuo- 
ce{ies  of  th^  Englifh,  Nizani,  and  Mhara'ta*,  agaiiill  7  '-poo 
Sultaun,  and  the  partition  u\  hi«»  territorie' ,  y^r  n  'f'e  iume  ri- 
tinuance  of  p?:ice  to  HindooO-  .n;  where  it  is  pr;jb<ible*  how* 
ever,  that  th    Cun  of  Timiir  has  f.^t  fo-  ever. 

I'he  Journal  from  whi  h  thefe  p  r  ricuiars  refi^.^tina;  the  ua- 
forttinatc  Emperor  of  Di^cly  ,ire  ex'radt'^d,  is  cani- ^  on  fr.»m 
the  26th  of  July  1788  tn  t^.e  j^'h  of  September.  i  h  fuhfo- 
q-icnt  advcr  tures  and  fate  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  are  rdaced  iti 
the  ibrm  of  a  continued  narrative 

In 


*  Never  did  the  tragic  mafe  invent  any  thing  more  fitted  to 
liwaken  fympathic  ibrrow,  to  arrefl  the  tumult  of  felfi(h  concerns, 
*  and  e^ite  fcrtous  and  profound  reflexion  on  the  nature  and  ihe  con^ 
dition  of  man,  and  the  inftability  of  fortune,  than  lUis  plain  and  ufl- 
adorn -d  iiory.  This  i<;  a  rrai  tragedy;  a  model  whch  pacts  mi^t 
be  proud  imitate  ;  but  wi.i^n  it  impolTiblc  for  art  to  excel.  I'nc 
.  perl  115  in  ihe  drama  command  attendo!'  nnu  intereft  by  tiieir  exacted 
nations;  ihe  reverfe  of  ibrtane  they  luitvif  is  ej^ireme:  inf/^tiable 
avarice  and  rclendefs  cruelty  triumph  for  a  time  ov.^r  lorr^  fufFering, 
patience,  and  rcli^naiioa  to  tJic  will  of  God  :  but  nion  tiie  iid-  of 
triunphant  atrocit^  19  turned ;  the  tyrant  is  dreadfully  puiuihed  i  ai.d 
rdtef  and  confolation  afiurded  to  many  tnooceot  fuflfers 

Throagl»oat  the  whole  of  fUtMft  aisf^tng  drama  tbe  principles 
of  Jittman  aatore»  and  tlie  condod  of  the  palfonf*  are  difplayed  wtth 
m  lorce  findlar  to  that  of  ioM  estenial  coarulfioa  Jaylhg  open  r»b- 
terraieous  foflih  and  mineral  ftrau;  f  >  that  thit  it  a  tes^t  wh  ch 
the  metapbyftciaa  and  moral  philoteher  is  powerfully  invited  and 
folictted  to  make  many  cc  mmeuts.  The  generous  paiHuns  v/ill  often 
brave  ^nd  (iefy  dangers,  b:fori-  which  mere  felf-fove  would  Ht  in 
filenc  fubm  fTian.  Sliaw  Aulmii  gave  up  .11  that  he  had  ^  >  ihe  i<o- 
hilla,  refigned  himfeif  to  his  fate,  and  even  begged  10  he  put  to 
<leath  tnat  he  might  be  freed  from  nule'v.  But  when  t  at  villain 
ordered  his  attendants  to  lift  up  the  pr.iiccs  and  dalh  them  pn  the 
grounii,  wli  th  they  did,  '  Shaw  Aulum,  in  the  agony  of  iui  griff, 

*  exclaimed.  Traitor,  forbear  fuch  cruelty  on  my  chiJJrcn  in  my 

*  fight«*"^Coiild  Shakfpeire  have  painted  the  progref-^  of  confcioot 
guilt,  throiwh  various  efforts  to  filence  the  ininate  of  the  br^atl.  to 
remorie  ana  defpair,  by  any  combination  of  fi^ticus  circuro(lar>cet 
more  impreffive  than  Gholaum  Ktudtr*i  hp.ving  recourfe  to  fcaiUig, 
dancing,  iinging*  intoxication  ?  His  troubled  mi  ;>d,  i  xhaufted  by 
thefe  vain  endeavoars,  fmks  intolleep.  But  tbi>  is  (i^on  interrj|.  ;cd 
by  horrid  dreams.    He  awakes,  and  weeping,  cries,  *  I  will  reftore 

*  ail  the  property  I  have  taken,  but  cannot  replace  the  ey.*<!  cf 
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In  the  fi^tth  part  of  the  w%A  under  review  we  hskyt  the 
tory  of  fit!) gal,  from  the  acccffion  of  Aliverdee  Khan  Mahj^tit 
Jun^-,  a  prince  endowed  with  many  talents  as  well' as  yirtuesi 
and  who,  according  to  a  regular  diitribution  of  hit  time,  was 
inceiTantl^' employed  in  the  difchargc.of  the  outtes  which  be 
owed  to  God,  to  his  neighbours  fubjecis,  and  to  himfelf. 
This  hiftory  of  Benga)  was  compiled  from  a  PerOan  manuTcript. 
The  tranfa6tions  from  his  lafl  illncfs  were  tranflated  from  the 
Perfian  hiftory  of  Bengal  of  Gholaum  Houflain  KLhan,  a  learned 
and  refpectablc  charader,  once  of  greater  confequence,  but 
|K)W,  if  living,  a  member  of  the  native  court  of  judicature  un- 
der the  moft  worthy  Navob  Alec  Ibrahim  Khan  j  the  eftabhfh- 
xwKui  of  wnich  by  Mr.  Hastings  rcftored  juftice  and  police 
to  a  great  capital,  in  which  they  had  long  been  ncglcdtcd.  This 
hiiiury  i>  cariied  dov.  n  to  the  ye;ir  1780. — Of  the  Rohiila  w  ar 
in  1774,  Captain  Swotr  cbferves,  a  juft  account  has  alreac^y 
been  publiHi^d  bv  the  late  Cnptain  C[:i^rles  Hamilton,  the  truly 
learned  editor  ot  the  Hedava,  a  cede  of  M.duimmcd.  n  laws. 
Or  tiie  liivam^n  iA  l"hucr  Alec,  he  haS  not  Iccn  any  rtlptciable 
account  by  a  na'ivc  of  Licia,  nor  ot  the  rebellion  oi  Lheyt 
Sing,  or  tiie  trai;ia£tions  of  die  Criiifii,  later  than  the  period  at 
which  he  has  concluded  this  volume,  And,  as  his  detign  was 
to  give  oniy  the  reports  of  native  writers  on  the  aitairs  of 
Hindooftyn,  he  judged  it  right  to  llpp  hi»  pea  whea  »they  couid 
hot  be  procured. 


This  extenfivc  compiUtion,  forming  the  moft  complete  and 
fati  iadory  hiftory  that  we  know  of  that  portion  of  India  to 
whi^h  it  relates,  for  the  period  within  which  it  is  comprehendedy 
is  a  valuable  prefent  to  the  literary,  the  philofophicad^  and  the 
political  world.  It  abounds  with  that  variety  of  revdlutiont 
land  incidents  which  are  ufually  found  in  defpotic  governiilentS} 
di redded  for  the  moft  jtart  by  caprice  and  paffion,  and  fiibj«^ 
irom  t^etr  fimplicjty,  to  be  overturned  by  one  daring  andlvi« 
gorous  ebfer'tioft.  Tne  virtues  and  the  talents  of  particular 
prjpces  and  heroes^  are  bfiUiantly  fef  off  by  that  eftemtnacy 
which  fprings  from  n  luxurious  cumate»  and  tbofe  vices  which 
are  the  naturd  refult  of  flavery^adulatkm  and  tpeiMphfpry  in 


•  Shaw  Aulum.'—The  fulFerlngs  of  the  royal  family  of  France  were 
yet  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  defcendants  of  Timur,    No\paflion  is 
jrc|cntleis  and  perfevering  in  cruel  deeds  as  avarice,  *  ' 

'  The  literary  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  jufl  tafte  and  found 
^udgent  of 'CAFTAtN  ScOTT*  who  has  given  thb  Journal,  writtea 
in  a  chaffe  f^nd  iimple  flyle.  at  fall  length  |  and  neither  abridged 
nor  fhrov^if  into  tl&Tormof  anar^ve;    -  t  -     «  '  < 

*    '  inferiors} 
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inferiors;  in  fuperiors  capricious  and  violent  burfls  of  paffion. 

rom  the  works  here  collected  and  tranflatcd»  wc  acquire  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  manner-,  cuftonis,  and  opinions  of  the 
Alaii  ummecfan  conquerors,  an'i,  in  iome  meafure,  thofe  of  the 
natives  ot  Hiudoofian.  i  he  external  magnificence  of  eadcrn 
Courts;  deeds  of  Roman  valour  prompted  by  religious  zeal, 
intrigues,  plots,  aflklfinations,  and,  on  ihc  whole,  the  moit  fur- 
prifuig  revolutions,  and  viciflUudes  of  fortune,  difFufe  over  this 
p  iblicacion  all  the  charms  of  romance,  while  the  profoundeft 
jiKiral  refle£tions  confpire  with  jultnefs  of  chara^ler  and  real 
matter  of  fadt  to  render  it,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  a  fource  of 
important  inftrudion. 

To  the  mind  of  the  fcholar,  this  hiftory  will  recal  that  of  the 

o[iia!is  under  the  Roman  emperors;  ftained  by  fervility,  re- 
venge, and  ailaflination,  on  the  part  of  the  governed  ;  and,  on 
that  of  the  defpots,  by  thofe  excellcs  which  arc  not  unnatural  in 
mindi  that,  from  the  lofty  exaltation  of  ihcir  fortune,  arc  apt  to 
difregard  the  fympathy  of  their  fcUow-men,  and  the  ufual  re- 
ftraints  of  moral  fcntiment*. 

From  thefe  works,  as  well  as  from  ot'.ers  that  have  been 
brought  under  our  view,  in  conicqucnce  of  uur  connexion  with  - 
Afia,  Europeans  will  learn  not  to  undervalue  either  tlic  matter, 
or  the  rnanner  and  ftyle,  of  eaitcrn  compofitions.  Hyperbolical 
exprciiions  prcity  frequently  occur  ;  but  theie  are  not  always 
ungraceful  even  to  an  European  e\  e ;  much  lefs  to  that  of  an 
AfiHtic,  who  well  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  exagger-. 
ptions  fandtinned  by  cuilom  ;  juft  as  we  do  f  r  courtly  compli- 
ments, handed  down  from  times  of  chivlry,  and  th-js,  too,  like 
the  hyperboles  in  queftion  of  eaftern  origin.  Rut  when  Afiatic 
writers  aim  to  rcafon,  to  diftii<gui(h,  and  to  ir.ilruci,  there  no- 
thin<^,  in  the  di(5lion  of  Kurope,  m'>re  challe,  precife,  and  accu- 
rate— When  the  hiftorian  Feriflitadefcribes  a  horrible  defile  into 
which  a  Mahummedan  army  was  fatally  led  [Vol.  1.  p.  124] 
by  the  treachery  cf  a  Rajah,  he  raifes  his  ftyle  to  the  animated 
tone  of  metaphor,  thus:  '  Sirkeh,  agreeably  to  his  prcnufe,  for 

*  the  fi.rd  two  days  conducted  him  along  a  broad  cafy  road;  fo 

*  that  the  whole  army  praifed  his  zealous  fervicesj  but,  on  the 

*  third,  he  led  them  through  paths  fo  horrible,  that  a  male 
^  tygcr,  through  dread  of  their  terrors^  woul^  have  become  a 


•  A  DESPOT  confiders  hlmfclf  as  a  Jupiter.    Cut  Nitirt  simili 

AUT  SFCT'Nnn.«t.    This  peculiarity  in  the  fituacion  and  character 
or  arbitrary  mcnarchs  is  a  lirong  con&rmatiou  of  Dr.  Smith's  Iheory 
^oral  ^jeotimeats. 
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^  ibnale^s  Iblltr  of  windings  than  the  curly  1o(d1^  of  the 
^  and  narrower  than  the  path  of  love  f*  Demons  would  haiie 
«  ihrted  at  the  precipices  and  caverns,  and  die  ghole  [an  cv^ 
*  (piric  of  the  woods]  have  been  panic  ftrock  at  one  view/ 

«  The  (on  never  enlivened  the  vallies,  nor  had  Providence  fixed 
bounds  to  its  rxrent  The  grals  was  tough  as  the  teeth  of  fcrpenis, 
and  ciie  air  fetid  thcj  breath  of  dragons.  Death  dwelt  in  the  waters, 
and  poilon  in  the  Ineeze.  After  winding,  fatigued,  we^ry,  and 
alarmed,  this  dreadful  path,  they  entered  a  dark  foreft,  a  pafly.gc 
through  whiph  was  difficult  even  to  the  gale,  bounded  on  three  fides 
by  mountains,  that  feemed  to  have  their  heads  above  the  cluuds,  and 
on  the  other  an  inlet  of  the  oceiaai  fo  that  there  wai  no  path  to 
adv«ace»  and  fione  to  go  back»  bnt  that  by  which  they  had 
•ntered/ 

Ttic  ftyle  of  the  hii'lorian  thu"^  ^^rndu;illy  fubiides  into  ph'n\ 
and  Ample  though  pi^urefque  dei(;:ription ; 

«  Mallek  al  Tijar  [the  leader  of  the  Mahommedan  armyj  was  at 
^it  crii&t  ill  of  a  bloody  flaxt  lb  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
fcgolar  march  and  order  of  his  troops;  who*  being  cxcciS  ely 
^tigaed«  about  nightfall  flung  themfelves  down  to  reft  wherever  tfaq^ 
*  ^coaid ;  nm*  was  there  a  fpot  allowing  of  two  tents  to  be  pitched  upon 
It  near  each  other.  At  this  time,  white  the  troops  were  eag.r  of 
reft,  Sirkeh  made  his  efcape  by  the  fea,  and  fent  a  meflage  to  the 
Roy  of  bongcer,  that  he  h?A  lured  the  game  into  his  toils.  The 
Jloy,  with  a  great  force,  with  which  alfo  was  the  treacherous  Sirkeh, 
aboQt  midnight  ruflicci  from  deos,  paflfes,  and  caverns,  on  the  MufTol- 
mauns  unfuipicioub  of  furprife,  and  buried  in  the  fleep  of  wt  annefs 
and  fatigue.  Nearly  fcven  thousand  of  the  faithful  were  put  to  death 
like  0)eep>  with  knives  and  daggers  ^  for  the  wind  beiug  high,  the 
dafliing  of  the  trees',  which  feparatcd  them  from  on^  another,  pre- 
vented their  hearing  ifhe  groans  of  their  fellow-fttlFerers.  Maliek  al 
*I^K  fetf,  with  five  hundred  noble  Syeds'  of  Medina,  Kerballa,  and 
Najeef;  as  alfo  fome  few  Dekkanee  and  Abyffinian  nobl^,  wkk 
about  two  thoiifiuid  foldiers  of  thofe  countries.  When  tlie  Rloy  tfaooght 
liis  bloody  revenge  had  been  glntted  foficiefttlyt  he  retired  with  ail 
^optefioibthe&reil|/  * 

Among:  the  traits  in  the  charadcr  o(  A4ii  Shaw,  <irawn  by 
Jeriihia,  we  find  what  follows: 

*  Tahir  Shaw  relates,  that  he  was  informed  by  Sycd  Ahmed  Hcr- 
laee,  who  had  lived  long  at  the  court  of  Adil  $haw,  that  he  was  a 


*  Not  a  mnch  ftronger  exprelOon  than  what  an  European  might 
ale  '  would  have  become  e(Eeminate  and  timid*' 
*  t  $ee>roverbs  df  S6lomoti»  xxx*  i'^,  ao. 

X  Compare  this  wii^  ^ivy  Vdefcription  of  the  Alps,  and  that  of  (be 
iD^SKre  of  the  Roman  legions  under  Va  r  us  by  Tacit  u  8« 
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wife  prince,  Well  acquainted  with  mankinJ,  very  handfome  in  hU 
perfon,  and  eloquent  .-f  Ipeech,  eminent  fur  his  lenrni  g  librrality, 
and  valour,  lie  vvi  ute  pleganily,  and  vvai  a  good  judge  oi  puciical 
merits  ofcejA  compofing  verfes  himfdf.  His  tafte  and  in  muiic 
were  fflperior  to  thofe  of  moft  of  the  mttfters  of  hi*  time,  whom  Jul 
HHiepmgeci,  by  princely  rewrards,  to  attend  Him ;  and  he  performed 
exqnifitely  OB  tJie  timboor  aad  oode«  He  would  frequently  fir  g  to 
Ikem  eaenpore  Yerfes.  Ht  mixed  pluffuu  nouh  hufimfs^  but  mwr 
fkr  the  former  mgie8$d  tbi  laticr*  ;  i^lways  warning  hLt  mioifterB  ta 
'aft  vviiii  jullice,  integrity,  and  honour,  anu,  by  his  ouro  .example  and 
attention,  exciting  their  emulation.  He  invited  many  learned  men 
ard  valiant  officers  from  Perfia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  nlfo  eminent 
artiils^  to  lus  court*  and  made  tiicm  eafy  under  tlic  ihade  oi  hit 
bounty/ 

Captain  Scott  has  illuflrated  the  writings  he  h.is  tranflated, 
s^rraiigec^,  and  publiilieti,  with  many  liotes,  buUi  expimutui^ 
and  iupplementary. 


Art.  TI.  The  Hi/iory  of  Robefpierre^  political  and  perfonal% 
containing  his  Principles^  Aoilons^  and  Defigns^  in  the  f.ucbin 
Cluby  Commune  of  Paris^  Lonjlituent  Ajjembly  and  the  '  onven^ 
iion.  The  ivhofe  comprehendtng  interejiing  Particular  refpcSf- 
ing  his  comfneming  Politician^  ejlabujhing  his  Tyranny^  and 
falling  the  Vi<'fim  of  Nciiional  l^cn'^eance.  Interj'pe* fed  with  in^ 
terejling  Traits  and  curious  Anfcdotcs  of  remai k  ^ble  Lh  ir abler s. 
To  which  is  added^  a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Perfon^  Life^  and 
Mmners,     With  a  Portrait  of  Jiobejpierri.     pp.  136.  Svo* 

3s.    Crolby«   London,  1794* 

OBESPIER&E  91s  bom  :|t  Arras,  the  cafiital  city  of 
^  Arcois.  He  was  nephew  to  D<iinien,-  who  was  broken  on 
Ae  wheel  for  attempting  to  aflkffinate  Loui^  XV.  Bred  to  the 
profeiiion  of  the  law,  he  took  the  advantage  of  fubftituting  his 
own  name,  inftead  that  of  the  legatee  in  a  will.  For  this 
mal-pra^ice  he  was  fent  to  prifon,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
f:omnienced  his  iirft  acquaintance  with  Marat.  ^  ^laufible  and 
*  infinuating  in  his  difcourfe,  he  had  the  greateft  power  for  pOi 
f  pular  deluEon.    With  a  voice  gentle,  words  lele^led,  and  ar« 


•  In  a  nnanner  and  terms  almoft  equivalent  to  thefe  the  charaflcr 

of  Sylla  is  drawn  by  a  Roman  hirtorian — Quo  iuxunojo  ejft^  i amen  a 
mgttiis  nuK^uam  'volu^tcu  nmorata*    6 all. 

Y  *  guments 
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*  gumcnts  accompanicti  with  afTeverations  thM  fccmed  dlftaepd 

*  by  liiw  pu.  jII:  princlpl-  s,  he  feLiuced  the  multitude  into  a  mo(t 

*  confi'k-nt  opliiioa  of  h:s  patriotilm  and  integrity.     L:\';d  ;n 

*  cuaipiLxioi,,  puny  in  body    many  have  been  fuiprifcci^  cmt 

*  he  {l.uiild  be  capable  of  iafcin^ting  a  pcc  ple,  fu  as  to  en^bje 

*  hiJp.  to  become  the  infirunicnt  of  t.^;r  dcltrucHon.    His  cruel, 

ipec^  ditguded  thr  light,  whiic  his 

*  a^Fe^itcd  fentiinenis  of  patriocifin  extorted  aj.pluulc  and  ad- 

*  ni^raiioii.    T  he  energy  ut  h.s  word   iupplieil  the  deficiency  of 

*  a  vor.  e  naLur.  Uy  weak,  tlz^A  enfe-jb  -d  with  difeafe.  Fofjefling 

*  no  paffion^  which  he  could  not  control,  he  wa?  alwnys  (uffi- 

*  ciently  coil;rdtcd  to  take  ;J vantage  of  tiiofe  of  others,  except 

*  when  hope  left  him  no  profpect  of  fucccf^  but  from  defpera- 

*  tion.    It  was  his  aim  to  deceive  all,  and  be  dypcd  by  none. 

*  His  friendlhip  was  to  direft  the  a(5ls  of  others  to  his  own  ad- 

*  vantage;  and  his  enm.ty  was  more  excited  ag;'.in{i:  thofe  to 

*  whom  he  owed  the  greatell  obligations,  than  to  his  r -ai  and 

*  avowed  opponents.    Thoie  wjio  could  no  longer  Icrve  him, 
fell  the  victims  of  his  ingratitude  and  dii^p^)  )i(irmenr.  Such 

*  a  he  dread,  d  he  tried  to  delude  into  a  cotid  Jcnce  of  his  virtue; 

*  but  his  moft  open  and  inveterate  focs  have  c(caped  his  ven- 

*  geance  bv  hi*  not  daring  to  lead  theni  tq  facr  fice.    He  co- 

*  alcfced  with  every  nerfon  that  could  aid  his  defi:  i^s,  and  Vv  h  )fe 

*  confid'^nce  he  could  obtain;  but  he  retained  m^re  in  I. is  fer- 

*  vice  by  fear  than  by  friendfhip.    He  owed  his  rife  more  to  the 

*  error  of  popular  opinion  than  to  any  brilliancy  of  taient, 

*  UnafTuming  in  fuccefs,  fnnple  in  manners,  ne^Jigent  in  drefs, 

*  ai^.d  jnodeiate  in  his  living,  he  ;i[)pearcd  incoi  ruptible  to  the 

*  people.    Bv  the  trmfiircnions  of  others  he  juilified  himfdf. 

*  Whatever  he  detem^i'ied  to  perp'^trate,  his  pretence  and  ex- 

*  cufe  were  Kuinded  on  ibme  plea  of  necef?itv,  arifuic^  from  a 

*  viotcnce  he  would  oppofe,  or  an  injury  he  wrujld  avert.  A 

*  ilrnr.^ti  to  humanity,  he  never  pardoned;  but  always  pu- 

*  nifned  without  remorfe.  His  ferocity  and  fdni^uinary  difpoA* 
<  tion  rendered  hnii  capable  of  every  focral  outrage.' 

Thi<;  is  the  chara6^er  given  of  Robefpierre  in  the  outiet  of 
the  book— at  the  conclufion  we  read,  among  other  particulars, 
tnc  following:     RoBtsPiER-' e  was  thirty-feven  years  old  wh«a 

*  his  life  was  termmated  by  the  guillotine.    His  height  was  HOC 

*  more  than  five  feet  three  incnes.    Slender  in  perfon^  iereit 

*  in  countenance,  and  haughty  in  manners,  he  had  noo^  of 


•  According  to  the  conftruftion  of  this  fentencc,  it  is  «  the  many,' 
&c.  who  were  iiviti  and  puny,  &c. ;  w  hci  ciu  u  Kuj^eipi^rre  t^.^  is 
faeantf 
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^  tiKofe  a^remns  that  co^ild  excite  any  prepoflSAon  in  his  fii- 

^  vour.    His  firm  ilep  and  quick  pace  announced  great  a^ivitf 

<  and  energy  of  temper,  Abbrbed  in  his  boandlefs  plans,  ho 
^  frequently  folded  and  comprejQTed  his  hands»  in  the  iame  raan- 
^  ner  as  perfons,  when  full  of  thought,  are  infenfibl/  guilty  of 
f  the  moft  fantaftic  motions.   His  drefs  v^as  always  neat)  and 

fomecimes  elegant.  He  never  failed  to  have  his  hair  dreiTed 
^  in  the  beft  order*  His  trite  and  common-place  declamation 
^  on  virtue,  crimes,  aod  punifliments,  was  frequently  relieved 

*  with  a  brilliant  fenciment;  but  with  .all  his  laboured  and 
^  ftudied  preparation,  his  oratory  was  as  indifferent  as  his  logic 

*  was  fubde  and  deceptive.  Fond  of  atcra^ing;  the  notice  of 
^  women,  he  moft  wantonly  impri(bned  them,  that  he  might 
^  after  have'  their  fmilcs  for  reftoring  them  to  liberty.  Pride 

<  was  his  predominant  paifion,  although  he  facrificed  confider* 
^  ably  to  the  vanity  of  being  admired  for  talents  which  he  neyer 
«  jpoflefled.* 


Here  are  two  portraits  of  Robefpierre,  different  in  fome  pafv 
ticulars  from  one  another;  and  both  of  them,  in  fome^  incon* 
fi^nt  with  diemielves. — In  the  one  the  didlator  is  reprefented 
«s  unafltiming  In  fuccefs,  ftmple  in  manners,  negligent  in  drefsr 
in  the  other  as  proud,  vain,  fond  of  drefs  and  of  women.  Both 
charadlers  are  evidently  drawn  by  perfons  actuated  by  ftrong 
jifejudices  againft  Robefplerre.  The  poet  Milton  fays,  that 
^cven  the  fallen  angels,  ^  devils  damn'd,'.  lofe  not  all  their  vir* 
jtue ;  but  this  poor  devil,  Robefplerre,  would  not  be  left  by  hia 
biographer  or  biographers,  with  the  femblance  of  a  ftngle  talent 
or  virtue;  if  their  inconllftencies  were  not  fo  palpable.  He 
^uiewn6  other  paflions  than  thofe  of  the  ^  felfilh  kind,'  thcjr 
tell  us  3  and  that,  ^  with  all  his  ftudied  and  laboured  preparation, 
^  bis  oratory  was  as  indifferent  as  his  logic  was  fubtle  and  de-« 
*  ceptive.'  And  yet  we  are  told  that  his  whole  look,  and  gait^ 
and  manner,  indicated  a^tvity,  energy,  vaft  proje<Sls,  and  m 
lofty  mind.  This  energy,  this  profundity  of  thought,  t)iis 
loftinefs  of  mind,  are  not  compatible  with  that  extreme  degree 
of  oieaanefs  and  felfiihnef;  which  in  thefe  defcriptions  is  attri<» 
buted,  to  Kobefpierre.  The  bic^raphers  vilify  the  talents  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  di6^ator ;  yet  they  admit  that  it  ^  was  fre* 
f  quently  relieved  by  a  brilliant  fentimentj'  aod  that,  in  ipi^e 
fof  many  natural  or  perfonal  difad vantages,  it  was  impreffive  and 
fuccefsful.  In  a  word,  this  compilation,  for  a  mere  compilation 
it  is,  and  that  by  a  very  unfkilful  hand,  from  different  periodical 
publications  tinged  with  all  the  paifion  of  civil  difcord,  heart 
the  grofleft  proofs  of  inconfiQency  and  prejudice^  That  Rofc^e* 
ipierre  was  a  vindidive  and  cruel  tyrant  ^  that  he  lacrificied 
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rv'ery  generous,  every  focial  feelings  to  his  ambition  and  poU- 
endsi  that  he  was  a  timorous  foe,  and  a  fufpicious  friend; 
inay  hiivc  been  true,  and  indeed  fcems  to  have  been  ihe  truth. 
But  h'Rory  proves  that  men  of  the  greateft  public  fpirit  arc 
very  cttcu  lefs  under  the  influence  than  ( thers  of  fynipathy  with 
individuals.  It  was  not  a  mean  and  felfiOi  verlaii  ity  ihat  fcems 
to  have  char  .5te riled  the  fingular  perfon  in  quettion,  hut  poH- 
tical  fanaticiim i  though  this  induced  him  to  Ci^ntrjv^c  many 
fchcmes,  and  commiL  many  crimes,  that  would  never  have  en- 
tered into  the  heads  even  of  fanatics  of  nobler  natures.  The 
general  condufl  of  Robefpierre,  throughout  rhe  whole  of  the 
revolution,  and  particulnrly  1  is  refolute  courage  at  uie  approach 
of  death,  gives  ihe  liL-  to  this  h  ogr.^phical  jumble;  in  which 
the  pofuions  of  one  page  are,  in  fome  inftanccs,  at  varimoe 
^ith  thofe  of  another;  and,  in  others,  with  matter  of  fd£^. 

This  compila' ion  may  {i?rv''  r  ^  gratify  vulgar  curiofity,  and 
pleafc  vufgar  pallion ;  but  a  life  of  Ro' cfpicrre  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  a  Tacitus,  or  even  a  Cornelius  N£?os,  or  a  Plu- 
TarcH)  who  knows  that  great  talents  an4  virtues  may  co-exiil 
in  thf  fame  charafter,  with  great  weaknefles,  ipeanne£e«^  and 
vices ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  Ikllful  enoiigh  to  trace  and  to 
mark  the  blended  lines  and  ftiades  of  $fae  whfilei  is  a  deOdc* 
ratum  in  literature. 

Art.  III.    An  mttbentk  Jccii^nt  of  the  htti  Expidiiiau  to  Buiam^ 
on  the  Coajl  of  Africa  \  with  a  Defcription  of  thi  prrfnU  ietU^ 
mint  of  Sierra  Leone^'  and  the  adjacent  Country*  By 
MoMefiore^   PP«  5^*  Jobnfon.-  LondoOi  1794. 

'T^O  WARDS  the  latter  end  of  ik'cjfsn  1791  feveral  cea* 
^  tif men  formed  themfelves  into  a  focietV)  for  the  purpofe  of 
endeavouring  to  eftablifh  a  fettlemcnt  or  colony  on  fome.efi^Ue 
fppt  on  or  near  the  coaft  of  Africa  s  and  being  tempted  bj 
flattering  information  they  had  received  of  the  illand  of  Bulam, 
they  refolved  to  open  a  fubfcnptton  for  raifing  a  fum  of  momj 
•to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking ;  and  that  everf 
fublcriber  who  was  willing  to  become  a  fettler  in  the  intend 
ccddnv,  (hould  receive  immediately  on  pofTeffion  being  taken  «f 
the  iuand,  or  any  other  convenient  fpot  on  the  coaft-  of  Africa, 
a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  rand  for  the  fum  of  thirty 
pounds^  or  for  more  or  Jefs  in  that  proportion.  In  the  fpacc  of 
a  month  a  fubfcription  was  raifed  of  near  nine  thoufand  pounds. 
Truftees  were  appointed,  merchandife  was  purchafcd  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bartering  for  the  ifland,  for  traffic,  and  for  the  hire  of  la- 
tucii .  Three  fcnali  vefTeis  were  pruvidcd^fapplicd  moll  amply  with 
'  "  '   *      ,         •  *        " "  iluici 
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"rtores  and  provifiohs,  and  like  wife  p];i[Uition  tools  f  ir  the  ufe  o( 
the  fcttlers  on  their  arrival  in  Ainca,  who  were  in  number 
about  tlir  e  hunUrcd.  J  he  veflels  were  alio  furniflied  v^'ith  the 
neceliary  allurtment  of  arms  aiid  aiiununition.— In  the  tra6^ 
before  us  the  author  defcribes  the  voya-^e  to  Bulam  ;  the  natural 
face  or  appearance  of  that  illand;  its  clkinate  and  natural  pro- 
dudicms ;  the  perfons,  drefs,  manners,  houfes,  weapons,  and 
purfuks  or  occupatiuns,  ^  f  the  inhabitants;  and  the  efforts  and 
the  fate  of  the  adventurers  ;  a  very  great  part  of  whom  were  cut 
off  by  difcr.fe,  or  murdered  by  lavages:  and  a  great  number 
fain  to  quit  thofe  terrible  fliores,  and  make  the  beft  of  their 
way,  as  they  could,  to  America  or  to  Europe.  Yet  our  author, 
although,  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  ifland,  the  people,  who 
had  cleared  upwards  oi  ten  acres  of  land,  were  in  general  in  21 
fickly  (late,  dving  one  two  in  a  day>  attributes  their  flckae^ 
and  djing  ib 

«  Matt  to  a  waDt  of  cleaiiUD«ls»  and  attention  to  th«r  ]|ealth»  at 
i8fi>  to  the  great  fatigue  they  had  endured*  than  to  the  air  of  tho 
Mand ;  for  the  climate  here,  though  hot,  appeared  to  me  line  anA 
healthy*  b^ing  refreihed  with  cooling  gales»  that  bleiv  morning  and 
evening  from  the  fea  and  land.  The  country  is  delightful;  the  Tea 
abounds  with  the  molt  delicious  fiih  of  every  kind,  and  the  iflani 
with  bufFaloes,  deer,  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and  Guinea  fowl doves» 
pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  fmail  birds.  In  it  are  alfo  many  ele- 
phants, monkies,  and  parrots ;  and  the  elephams  i^ad^oftea  como 
down  to  the  beach  to  barhc  in  the  fea, 

*  A  garden  that  had  not  been  planted  above  a  month,  was  in  a 
high  ar.d  forward  il.uc  of  cultivation,  and  the  fevcral  f^edc^  brought 
from  Europe  were  in  a  thriving  condition  and  healthy.  The  cotioa, 
bananas,  plantain,  and  orange  trees*  with  tb«  mdigo  plant,  pioo 
apples,  yamt,  and  calTavarcoot*  were  in  a  Bourifliing  way. 

*  Theharbonr  of  Bnlam  is  fo  fecure,  deep,  .calnif  and  iheltered 
Ihmi  the  wind*  that  one  hundr  d  fail  of  the  line  might  rids  as  iafe,  in 
all  weathers  and  winds,  as  if  in  dock.  Certainly*  if  this  ifland  had 
been  in  the  poiieifion  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  with  their  capi- 
tal it  would,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  become  fccond  only  to  Jamaica,  if 
not  its  equal.  I  have  been  to  that  ifland,  and  the  little  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  fame  warrants  me  to  fay,  that  the  foil  of  Bulam  Would 
produce  the  fugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  pimento,  and  ginger ;  fo  that 
when  the  illand  comes  to  be  properly  fettled,  the  inhabitants  will 
foon  be  fupplied,  not  only  with  the  neceflaries*  but  with  liie  luxuries^ 
cf  life  in  great  abundance.* 

Mr.  Mofitefiore  gives  a  pleafing  account  of  the  fettlement  ^ 
Sierra  Leone,  which  is  under  excellent  regulations,  and  not  » 
iittle  promiiing: 

*  This  colony  is  fitaated  on  tlie  river  Sierra  Leone,  fo  called  by  the 
Fortuguefe  from  the  number  of  lions  that  formerly  infeiled  the 

neighbouring 
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pcighhouring  mountM'ns.  The  clTmate  is  in  general  unhealthy  tci 
Eir  opfins,  particularly  m  the  mountainous  parts ;  th*!  c;  cn  c».untry 
is  Tioc  fo  hn^y  as  it  is  tcm|>erate  in  the  afterncon  from  the  breezes  that 
generally  blow  from  ihe  fea.  The  bay  and  entrance  to  the  river 
abound  vvuh  a  preat  variety  of  hlh,  foch  as  gar  hfti,  cavaJloes  ,  jew 
6(h,  iolcs,  cat  EQi,  (harks,  and  muUets  ;  and  on  the  rocks  arc  plcniy 
€f  oyfter$.  The  coyntry  about  the  colony  prodncet  ripe;  oranges, 
kmonst  pUuiUiins»  baouiaflt  yamtt  caflava,  pme  applu»  aod  femal 
fiirtt  of  white  plumbs*  in  the  aoumaini  are  the  palm  and  cocoa 
tree ;  indeed  the  coontry  ii  overgrown  with  trees,  la  clofe  together^ 
that  it  is  one  conttnoed  foreft.  In  the  mountains  are  a  great  number 
of  wild  animals*  as  tigers,  wild  boars,  roe-bucks,  monkies,  and 
Serpents ;  in  the  woods  are  doveSj  parrots,  and  parroquets*  Ther^ 
are  nlfri  deer,  goats,  and  fcu'ls. 

*  The  native  inhabitants  are  not  fo  bhick  as  thcfe  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  men  in  creneral  are  tall  and  well  made;  the 
women  have  very  pleafing  featuics-,  but  are  fhort  and  robuft,  owing 
to  their  being  conilantly  employed  in  labour.  1  hey  are  a  very 
^uarrclfome,  impetuous,  and  revengeful  fct  of  people,  and  on 
account  of  the  leaft  trifle  will  raife  a  palaver.  In  order  to  extort,  as 
«  compromife,  fpirttuous  liquors,  to  the  nfe  of  which^y  are  mtxdt 
addified.  They  will  part  with  every  thing  they  havej  nay,  I  kni. 
well  informed,  their  chiefs  often  fell  their  people' t<»  procure  ehemJ 
At  every  religtoos  ceremony,  marriage,  or  omial,  and  at  their  pa^ 
livers,  they  drink  to  an  excefs,  which  genenlly  cieaict  quarrels, 
that  feldom  or  ever  terminate  without  feme  fanguinary  ad.  In^ances 
have  been  known  nt  their  burial  ceremonies,  which  continue  a  week, 
of  their  broackmg  an  hogihead  of  rum,  and  fitting  round  it  until  it 
was  finiihed,  hooting,  fmging  their  threnody,  and  beating  th^ 
drum. 

*  The  men  take  upon  thcmfclvcs  the  perils  of  war,  to^fether  wltlt 
the  toils  of  hunting,  fhooting,  and  hOiing.  From  the  feveral  Eu- 
ropean ihips  that  frequent  the  coaft  for  ilaves,  they  procure  guns,  cf 
which  they  are,  very  fond,  and  oie  them  with  |^at  dexterity.  Tb^ 
women  cultivate  the  land,  make  palm  oil,  (jpin  cotton,  and  camr 
their  produce  to  market.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  lee  a  woman  witnf 
two  children  in  her  arms,  and  a  heavy  load  on  her  head,  coming 
down  from  the  mooatsins,  whilft  her  huiband  walks  behind,  witlunrt 
any  incumbrance,  e:^cept  his  gun,  whittling  and  finging. 

*  *  The  clothing  of  the  women  confif!s  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  generally 
blue  or  white,  which  is  faiiened  about  their  middle,  and  capable  of 
being  brought  up  round  their  fhoulders.  The  children  adorn  their 
middles  with  a  net  made  of  glafs  beads.  The  men's  drefs  difiers  but 
little  from  that  of  the  women's;  but  they  are  very  partial  to  Eu- 
ropean clothes,  aod  appear  proud  aad  pkaiicd  when  they  are  attired 
^  Itt  them.^ 

'  Their  honfes»  or  hnts,  afe  km  and  thatched  with  fijaw.  Soma 
are  round  and  others  oblong.  Thdr  furpiture  con/iAs^  of  iroo  pots 
to  boil  their  viduals^  gourds  to  fetch  palm  wine,  a  fei<^  eaiwd 
diikeib  wd  «  hrga  fmm  iHk  toytther  dmir  aooklcajuid  o/fiers  in. 
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Their  bed  is  a  mat,  on  which  they  ileep  without  anf  covering* 
Their  food  is  pritiripally  boiled  rice,  herbs,  fruit,  cockles,  and 
oyflers,  which  they  piefer  to  the  greateti  raDcties  I  hey  are  verjT 
fond  of  dancing,  and  generally  fpend  their  evenings  m  that  divcr- 
Hon.  Their  jDjfl/ic  coniliU  of  a  aroai»  made  ot  a  hullow  piece  of 
wood. 

•  As  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  a  future  llaie,  bat  do  not 
feem  to  have  any  objedl  of  worQiip,  except  that  they  appear  to  pajr 
Ibme  kind  of  reference  to  the  fan  and  moon.   They  have  many 
per Aiijoas  notionst  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  feveral  charms^ 
which  they  conftantly  varry  in  a  bag  about  their  necks. 

*  Upwards  of  •two  hundred  of  Che  fettlert  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  Ib- 
veral  of  the  nathres;  continue  to  clear  the  woods  1  they  have  each  a  < 
weekly  payment  in  money,  befides  their  allowance  of  proviioot. 
Xhey^e  much  better  fituated,  in  many  refpeds,  than  ourlabouriag  ' 
people  in  England,  as  the  Company  givrs  them  every  encourage- 
ment they  can  wi(h  or  defire.  It  is  impofThle  to  conceive  the  checr- 
fiilaefs  with  which  they  go  to  their  daily  1  I  jr  at  (\ve  o  cJocIc  in  the 
morning,  and  ccritinue  till  the  afternoon,  when  each  attends  his  do- 
mellic  concerns,  and  cultivates  his  garden.  In  the  evening  they  ad- 
joiji;n  to  fomc  naeeting,  of  which  they  have  many,  and  fing  pfalms 
with  the  Ereatelbdenxtton^  ttistiHate  at  tii|ht.  It  is  a  pteafing  fight 
on^a  Snnday  to  le^thteih  go  to  chttrdi>  attired  in  their  gay  eft  apparel, 
with  conit*t>|tild^lippinds  imprinted  on  their  coantenanee», 

A&hoolil  eflabli&eH  here  for  the  education  of  the  children  oF 
tfar^ttlcrs;  whp'-aif  liiight  reading  and  writing.  The  feveral  aft*' 
tives  of  ihQ  adjoilQing  cp.untries  have  begun  to  fead  their  children  to 
Sierra  L^ne  for  education ;  therefore  it  may  be  prefumed,  ihat,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  year's, .the  inhabitants  coritin;nous  to  this  colony 
\Vill  become  ufeful  members  of  iociety.  The  Sierra  Leone  Company 
have  certainly  great  merit  in  reforming  their  black  fettkrs,  who  be- 
fore were  a  pelt  to  the  community,  and  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  re- 
ligion or  morality,  but  arti  now  io  far  retlauned  from  their  original 
degeneracy  of  manners^  as  to  be  equal  at  leail  to  the  populace  of  moik 
dfiHIed  natbit*;'  -  .  - 

.  Mr.  Montefiore  fays,  in  a  preface,  '  The  reader  will,  per- 

*  haps,  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  work  contained  in  fo  fmall  a  com- 

*  pafs:  but  his  altoniihmcnt  will  ceafe  when  he  is  informed, 
'Ytbat  I  have  written  only  ftridl  matter  of  fa£t,  with  the  nioii: 

*  .Icrupulous  ?dhctence  to  truth.  It  would  indeed  have  been  no 
^  difficult  talk  to  have  augmented  the  bulk  of  the  following 

tra£t,  by  adopting  a  method  too  common  in  perlormanccs  of 
^  this  nature,  writing  frotn  invention,  and  fupplying  from  the 

*  fouixes  of  fancy"  that  induflry  which  has  been  wanting  in  ob- 

*  fefvcttion.    Buf  I  pledge  myfelf  to  prove,  by  refp  dablc  wit* 

*  acfles,.  the  aufhbiiticity  of  every  incident  i  have  related/ 

1  *    •  ;        J  ■      •  7hli- 
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This  is  a  very  judicious  and  fatisfadtory  defence*  And  we 
wifli  that  msuiy  our  t-avtiici  who  fwell  their  volumes  with 
a  thoula.  d  particulars  drawn  either  from  fancy  or  books  already 
publiihed,       obfertred  the  iame  (;ondu^  with  our  author. 


Art.  IV,  The  Rh'ne\  or^  Aymmey  from  Utrrcht  to  Franc-^ 
fort\  cbiefiy  by  the  Borden  of  the  Rhine^  and  the  Pajfage  d&wri 
ibi  Rivery  frm  Mt  ntz  to  Bonn :  defcribed  in  a  Series  of  Let^ 
^rs^  written  frun  Holland  to  a  Friend  m  England^  in  the  Tears 
1791  and  1792.  Jn  Tw  f^otumes.  By  T.  Ctgimi  M.  Di, 
Emhillijhfd  with  Twenty  -  Four  Fiews  in  Afua  Tinta^  and  a  Map 
,  of-  ths  Rhine  from  Mentz  t9  Btnn^    pp.  JJO.  StO.   SX4  11* 

boirds.   Jobnfon*  Ixiodoa,  1794. 

DOCTOR  Cogan,  in  an  introdudlory  letter^  takes  notice 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  inveftigation  of  national 
charadiers.  ^  1  he  cuftoms,  manners,  and  fceneSi'  be  obfervety 
^  that  are  the  moft  oppojite  to  tfaofe  with  which  tiM  traveller  has 

*  been  the  moft  familiar,  muft  be  to  him  the  aaoft  ilriking. 

*  'And  thus,  while  he  imagines  that     is dravrinff  a  petfed^  like** 

*  nefs^  his  pencil,  being  under  tlie  guidance  el  particular 
^  leelings,  will  produce  a  caricature.    This  propeflfi^  reducea 

*  tlM  hif^ory  of  travels*  to  the  hiftory  of  opinions )  and  de« 
^  fcfiptions  given  of  the  moft  ftriking  obje^  become  mere 

*  tranfcripts  of  the  author's  conceptions  andfeeliflgs  concerning 

<  them.    Superficial  obfervance  mud  be  erroneous  in  ten  thou- 

*  fand  inftances.  *  No  one  is  Qualified  to  delineate  national  clia^ 
^.  raiSter  who  has  not  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  con* 

*  veriin^  familiarly  with  di^rent  clafTes,  and  of  viewing  them 

*  in  various  circumftanccs  and  iituations  $  who  is  not  able  to 
^  difcrtminate  the  difpofiticns,  paiEons,  and  prejudices,  that  aie 
«  common  to  man,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  individuals  of 
^  eveiy  country,  from  the  p^aliarities  belonging  to  the  one  h^ 

*  would  inveOigate;  who  ooes  not  examine  the  good  and  the 
^  bad  with  ftrict  tmpardaHty,  that  he  mav  mark  hm  the  nacme 

*  an3  preponderancy  of  bodi  virtues  and  vices.  esKdlenctes  and 

<  defers.  If  he  direds  hit  fole  attention  to  their  beft  qualities 

*  and  conceals  their  worft,  he  will  compoCe  a  panegyric.    Jf  he 

<  feleds  all  the  had  with  maltdoiis  ei^erne6|  and  cofmeds  theni 


*  A  like  obfervation  may  be  made  on  moft  of  the  writers  of  civil 
hiftory  ;  who,  for  want  of  grand  and  com prehen five  views,  arc,  in. 
their  felcdions  from  an  infinite  variety  of  materials,  guided  chiefly 
by  their  own  noftrums^  prejudices^  and  habiu  of  thialung. 

;  together 
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t  together  in  fomc  idie  narrative,  he  will  make  every  country 

*  in  its  tu^  from  Lapland  to  Malta,  I  s  fnuvazes  de  I* Europe,* 
Our  traveller  .  nd  his  worthy  fi  ^-  :i  1  Mr.  Il—  being  toge- 
ther at  Utrecht,  and  both  i.i  ihe  xainc  humour,  agreed  to  re- 
cruit their  fpirits  by  a  tour  along  the  Rhine,  and  lallied  forth  on 
the  26th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  nativity  1^90.  I'hey  pafled 
by  Wylc,  Zulcftein,  a  hunting  Icat  of  King  William  HI.  into 
tne  Bctazvey  an  oblong  ifland  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland.  This  was  di^  aiicienc 
Batavia,  and  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Bataverceriy  or  B.ita- 
vians^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  NiCtlierlands,  which  they 
have  now  tranfmitted  to  their  colony  m  the  ifland  of  Java.  Irt 
this  mora r>  it  was  that  the  anceii  rs  of  the  prefent  race  firfl 
fettled,  when,  at  different  times,  and  from  different  caufes,  they  ■ 
emigrated  from  Germany.  The  great  abundance  iiruino:  from 
every  fpot  of  the  Beteuwe^  to  the  iunply  of  other  parts,  is  not 
merely  to  be  afcribed  to  its  fertile  foil,  but  to  the  divihan  of  the 
land  into  fnial!  parcels*;  by  which  the  foil  is  not  on\v  made 
capable  of  fuftaining  an  increafed  population,  but  to  fur niih  fu  j 
perBuities  for  the  ufe  of  others* 

'  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  with  what  economy  the  i^nnd  m  occupied. 
"While  the  trees  of  their  orcKarda  fOrnilh  an  abandance  of  the  moft 
laxanous  froitt»  hogs  and  (heep  in  numbers  are  fatteniog  under  their 
branches.  The  pools  adjacent  to  their  dwellings  are  Uocked  with 
ducks  and  geefe;  and  their  corn-lands  fnpport  and  fupply  to  the 
neighbouring  country  an  incredible  number  of  turkey;  a^^d  fmaller 
fowls.  Thus,  by  negle<fiing  nothing,  by  their  not  being  luliiciently 
atftuent  to  defpife  fmall  gains,  the  indullrious  farmer,  and  his  frugal| 
attentive  wife,  fupport  a  numerous  progeny^  and  diifufe  plenty  - 
around  them/ 

The  pea&nts  in  this  part  of  the  world,  our  traveller  \ttfom% 
tiSf  retain  much  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  attciont  (im- 
plicity  of  manners  1  and  afford,  in  many  refpedb,-  a  fpecimen  af 
^rhat  we  may  fup^fe  to  hive  been  the  charadler  of  the  Engliia 
ikbout  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  travellers,  having  pafled  tfaeWAAt,  thejafgeft  ramiii** 
cation  of  the  Rhine  on  its  approach  to  the  ocean^  they  arrived  . 
at  Kimeguen,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Gqelderland,  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fifty  thoufand 

^  ^  TJie  wifdom  of  this  economy  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
hold  op  on  all  occafions  to  the  public.  It  is  forpriiing  that  It  has  nde 
been  adc^ted ;  or  at  leaft  that  the  immoderate  extenfion  of  farms  has 
not  been  reilrained  by  the  Britiih  legiilatare.-- ^See  Captaiii  Newte^e 
l*oar  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  All  Eflay  00  Property. iir  Land« 
p«Hifi>td  by  Walter,  Charing  Crof:>* 

♦  SMa«  RBVt  y  Oiy  MlVi  MOY.  1 79  44         1^         inhabitant's,  . 
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inhabitant?,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  produces  of  Germ^rff, 
and  the  frontier  town  in  the  Dutch.  province&  in  the  ealicfu 
^rci^ion ; 

'  In  the  year  1788  this  towo  was  dKlmguilhed,  and  greatly  bene* 
fi'ted  by  its  becoming  the  occaHonal  refideoce  ctf  the  Stadtlu»lderian 

family.  The  Prince  and  his  houfehold  being,  as  it  were,  expelled 
from  the  H:\guc  by  the  violence  r  f  oppofition,  wa'ted  here  with  pa- 
tience to  try  il;c  efteds  of  negociiitions ;  which,  however,  could  not 
be  brought  to  any  nnrci'blc  conclufion.  Let  mc  juft  wljifper  in  ycir 
ear,  that  this  moil  t xtt  ilent  m/tn  i?  a  mou  indolent  and  irrcfoluie 
frince.  His  Jove  of  peace,  and  pious  dread  of  (hcdding  hamaa 
blood,  has  occaGoned  the  Icfs  of  more  lives  than  might  have  falles  a 
Cucrifice  to  vigorous  exertions.  His  eonfcienciiNis  fms  of  doing 
wrong,  have  perpetually  cbecked  him  from  doing  right*  He  has 
been  pafiive  in  a  (ituation  which  a  'wij't  and  good  man  might  have 
improved  to  the  profptrity  of  his  country,  and  to  the  acqnifition  of 
popularity  honelUy  purchalSedi  whicha^A'ife  and  man  n)?ght 

have  improved  to  the  augmentation  of  his  own  power.  Thoueh  he 
Js  neither  king  nor  fovere gn,  yet  one  would  think  that  the  Fab'e  of 
the  Frogs  chcofing  a  King  was  mac^e  frr  tN;s-  conntry,  ard  fr  r  hini- 
fclf.  Jnaftive  as  a  log  was  he  driven  u^j  to  this  place  by  the  tide  of 
oppofition  i  inactive  as  a  log  was  he  conveyed  back  again  by  the 
pcwcrfu!  cu  rent  of  PruiTian"did,  Such  is  the  placability  of  his  tcia- 
per,  that,  fmce  his  reitoiaLiua  to  auihoriiy,  he  lias  greatly  outilript 
the  precepts  of  Chriftianity — pafled  by  and  neglcded  his  friends  to 
embrace  and  reward  his  enemies.  He  has  often  been  reprefer.ted  ta 
yott  as  of  a  tyrannic  difpofittoa;  but,  fb  far  from  meriting  this  re- 
proachj  I  am  fully  perfuaded  he  wlflies  for  nothing  more  than  to  en- 
joy with  tranquil  ity  the  etiquettes  of  a  court,  and  the  little  bufy 
rounds  of  public  afikirs.  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  miidnffi 
of  his  temper  that  encouraged  his.  enemies  to  reprobate  him  fo  fre- 
quently in  the  public  p?ipers  as  a  tyrant  \  and  the  more  exenip!.<ry  \\\% 
patience,  the  more  abundant  were  their  infults.  In  Ihort,  v/itkout 
refilling  to  the  patriots  their  right  to  effectuate  a  reform  in  their  coa- 
{litution,  the  moment  they  can  agree  upon  a  wife  flan ;  or  to  re- 
trench tlu  enormous  influence  given  to  iheir  Stnduiolders  in  the 
hours  of  gratitude,  the  momebt  tiiey  can  depoUc  this  power  in  better 
hands ;  f  am  well  convinced  that  they  feized  the  opportanixy  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  and  get  rid  of  the  burden,  becaufe  the  yoke  was  eafy, 
and  the  burden  was  light;  and  becaufe  the  man  they  oppo&dwal 
lelu^lant  to  gall  them*' 

About  half  wav  from  Nimf?ucn  to  Clcves  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  t  A'o  govcrnmeiiis,  wii^cre  their  fiigh  Mi^htiacffes  ^icld 
the  reins  to  his  Majefty  of  Pruflia : 

'  In  paffing  from  H<dland  to  the  Auftrlan  Netherlands*  where  the 
&ffiqity  was  formerly  fo  elofe;  from  theft  to  France;  from  the  Dutch 
Netherlands  into  any  part  of  Germany;  at  the  firft  barrier,  or  at  the 
irlt  public  hoiife«  wbet^  y^tt  g^ive  water  to  the  eattle,  and  a  diam 
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to  tTieir  driver,  you  perceive  a  conficlonble  difference  in  drefs  and 
taanners,  as  well  as  in  linguage;  and  the  traveller  often  feels,  from.  * 
a  general  fomcthing  which  he  cannot  jilways  explain^  lluit  lie  is  oo( 
now  as  he  was  £ve  minutes  before*' 

ClevbS)  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the  fanie  name,  is  de- 
fcnbed^  and  a  (ketch  given  of  its  religion,  antiquities,  civil 
and  natural  hiftory.  It  is  highly  favoured  by  nature,  but  has 
Ibl-  many  centuries  back  been  the  fport  ind  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing parties.  At  Cleves  our  travellers  met  with  an  aged  officer^ 
a  great  predeftinarian,  with  whom,  at  table  in  an  inn,  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  converfation  about  liberty  and  neceflity.  At 
Xanten,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Cleves,  th^yloJf^c  :  t  s 
poft-lloufe,  which  was  kept  by  a  jolly,  civil  Frcnc^uiian,  who 
in  ten  minutes  told  them  all  the  material  circn  i  ;lanc."S  of  his 
life.  Here  wc  were  amufcd  with  anecdotes  and  (^bfervations  cn 
French  authors  and  French  valets  dc  place. — Early  the  next 
morning  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Dus^blrorff, 
where  they  changed  horfcs,  and  found  it  necefTary  to  taice  Ijme 
refrefhment.  They  made  known  their  wants  to  the  landlord, 
cxprcil.d  tiuir  indiiTcrctice  as  to  either  quantity  or  quality, 
within  dusi  buunds,  but  moil  carncftly  recommended  exps-* 
cjition : 

'  He  promtred  accordingly}  and,  full  of  confidenoe.  in  tbU  pro-, 
tnife,  we  confined  ourfelves  to  a  (bort  t'amble  about  the  premifes.  la 

the  fpnce  of  half  an  hour  we  returned,  with  increafed  hunger  and  in- 
creafed  impatience.  But  nothing  more  fubftantial  than  promifcs 
could  be  obtained  before  two  o'clock,  when  the  profahon  of  viands 
that  were  fcrved  up,  would  have  amply  recompcnfed  the  greateft 
epicure  for  a  more  tedious  delay.  Soups,  fil"h,  roall  and  boiled  meats, 
game,  pouluy,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kuids,  raade  their 
entry  with  folemn  pomp,  and  in  repeated  facceflions,  and  £Ued  up 
tkeir  refpe£tive  Aatitms  according  to  the  ftridcft  difcipUne  of  an  ele« . 
gant  table* 

' '  *  We  conld  not  contemplate  the  rplencU4  arrangement  of  the  firll  ^ 
courfe  without  foae  appreheiifions  that  the///«  was  in  honour  of  oar 
f9p-chaife  and fiur\  and  \wp  trembled  for  the  conlequences  that  might 
follow  fuch  a  mark  of  dillinAion.   Thefe  apprehenfions  uere  con*, 
fidcrably  abated  when  wc  faw  our  landlord  with  his  fair  confort,  their 
Ifiothef,  and  fifter,  enicr  the  room,  and  place  themfelves  at  the  ta- 
ble, after  they  had  invited  us  to  the  firft  feats ;  for  u  e  would  not  en- 
courage the  idea  that  they  intended  to  confidcr  thcmielves  as  our 
guefls'    But  how  agreeable  was  ©ur  furprife  to  lind,  when  tlie  tnau- 
€z;ais  quart  d' hture  of  Rabelais  arrived,  that,  fixclufive  of  wine,  the 
tvhole  expence  of  this  faroptooas  eatertainment.  was  not  more  thaa . 
titt'penci  each  perfon !   My  companion      -myblf  determined  not  j(o  * 
be  precipitate  for  thefuture>  either  in  our  judgment^  or  |n'6ur  hb- 
|DOiirs|  btttto  leave,  comfortlefs  myftertfa  to  unravel  ^emfekes  in 
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the  b^il  manner  they  can,  fccretl/  hoping^  that  the  demtinman  wiB' 
now  and  then  furnifii  a  treat. 

*  I  hc  whole  family  fcc-nicdi  to  be  the  immediate  defcendants  of  a 
race  of  giants.  Each  perfon  was  upwards  of  fix  feet  in  height,  was 
well  prOj)oriioned,  very  conieiy,  genteel  in  addrcis,  and  courteous 
in  (^bftvioiur.  Indeed,  they  appeared  nrach  above  die  common  clafs^ 
«r  their  ftation  in  life.' 

As  men  of  gallantry,  our  travellers  were  difcomforted  to  ob- 
ferve  that  women  and  maidens  were  chiefly  employed  in  all  the 
labours  of  the  field.  Health  and  cheerfulneis  are  the  rewards 
of  their  induftry.  To  judge  from  their  complexions,  ftature, 
and  muicular  urengtb,  one  might  almoft  conclude,  that  they 
were  changing  their  (ex.  Such  fcenes  were  the  more  ftriking 
from  the  contrail  they  formed  with  female  education  in  the  pro-* 
Ytnce  of  Holland;  where  the  general  tenor  of  educadon  it 
fyftematically  calculated  to  enervate  body  and  mind : 

*  I  have  known,'  fays  our  author,  •  cans,  filled  with  warm  water, 
placed  at  the  feet  of  new-bom  infants*  from  the  firft  moment  they 
were  pot  into  the  eradle.  If  their  chfidren  trnkt  exmifi,  as  they  term 
It,  10  the  open  air>  they  are  laid  at  fall  length  upon  a  bed»  placed  ia 
a  hand  waggon:  their  clothing,  particolarly  among  the  loweil  chifi, 
isp  lirom  top  to  toe,  both  a  mitiruft  and  a  defiance  of  irefli  air :  their 
Ipowing  bodies,  and  (hooting  limbs,  are  to  expand,  in  every  direc* 
tion,  throogh  woollen  gloves  and  (lockings,  flannel  envelopes,  coats 
upon  coats,  waiftcoats  upon  waillcoats,  Ihiris  upon  ftiirts.  In  (hort, 
they  are  fo  furchargcd  with  an  incumbrance  of  drefs,  that  they  are 
almofl  as  immovcdble  as  what  they  ftrongly  rcf^mble,  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Add  to  this,  the  perpetual  ufe  of  uarm  lloves  to  their  feet, 
immenfe  quantities  of  miferable  coiiee,  and  a  diurnal  diet  cf  dried 
&(b,  ialiad,  and  butter>roilk.  The  confequence  of  this  mode  of  eda« 
cation  is,  that  the  dafi  of  men  deHined  to  the  moft  aftive  and  lalio* 
lines  empleyments  in  a  community,  are  indoleat»  weak*  enertaied ; 
«nd  the  women  a  prey  to  hyfterie  ditofes;  and  that  the  aoft  «>diioa« 
fervicesare  principally  committed  to  Danes*  )lorwegiam»-Weipha* 
tians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Goeldcrland. 

'  Thefe  obfervations  are  confined  to  the  piovince  of  Hollendf  • 
which,  being  the  richeft,  is  the  moil  luxurkws  and  dcgeneratedj  and 
where  the  dintate  is  the  moft  iinheakhy.' 

Dr.  Cogan  here  takes  occaflon  to  give  very  good  medical 
advice  to  the  Bridfh  fiair,  relative  to  exercife,  air,  and  earl3^ 
riAng,  on  the  extreme  importance  of  which  to  health  and  fpi rice- 
he  iniifts  'with  equal  earneftnefs  and  ability.  He  is  led,  by  a 
natural  enough  traniition  from  the  portly  dames  of  DuiTeldorfiy 
to  the  eigancic  ftature  of  the  ancient  Germans ;  in  fuppprt  of 
vi^hich  he  makes  the  following  ingenious  and  juil  remark 
•  From  the  names  of  various  meafures  now  in  ufe,  may  we  nor 
^  coadude^  that  fuch  m^fure^  wexe  ^ri^in^j  correrpond^nt  to 

.*  iizea  ' 
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*  fizes  much  larger  than  our  own.' — Our  author  proceeds  to 
ckfcribe  DussBLDORFry  the  principal  town  m  the  datcby  xk 
Berg,  containing  about  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing the  garnlbn»  and  formerly  thcrefidcnce  of  the  Eledtor  Pa- 
latine, who  now  refides  at  Manheim,  where  he  has  built  a 
moft  fumptuous  palace.-  DufTeldorft*  is  chiefly  dlftinguiflied  by 
ICS  gallery  of  painting^",  which  ate  here  defcribed,  and  various 
anecdotes  related  of  painters  atxl  engravers. 

Our  traveller,  in  his  way  from  DufleldorfF  to  Cologne^ 
eighteen  miles  diftant,  dcfcribes  the  fertility  of  Weftphalia;  the 
wretcbednefs,  or  rather  the  dtrtinefs*  of  its  inns  (for  there  is  no 
want  of  neceiTaries),  or  barns,  where  rationats  and  irrationals, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  a})  their  live  (lock,  dwell  un« 
one  roof,  and  in  the  fame  apartments^*  Here  he  inquireS| 
as^chemift  and  phyliologift,  into  the  caufes  that  produce  the 
fuperior  flavour  of  Weflphalia  hams.  Cologne,  for  feveral* 
centuries  tne  of  the  iirft,  perhaps  the  firfl  commercial  citv  in 
Europe/  and  the  birth-place  oi  Rubens^  is  now  chiefly  diftin* 
guiflied  by  the  wealdi  and  power  of  its  eccleilaftics ;  by  relt- 
pious  pomp,  bigotryi  tind  fuperftition.  It  is,  in  refpe<^  of 
improvement  in  art  and  fcience,  a  century  behind  other  places  | 
and  in  genius  and  manners  refembles  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number,  J 


Art.  V.  On  Ele^lrtc  Atmcfpheres,  In  which  the  Abfurdity  of 
the  Dp^rine  of  Pofittve  ana  Negative  Electricity  is  inconteftiblf 
proved 'y  and  the  real  Nature.^  ProduSliorty  Mode  of  Ex'jhuce^ 
snd  Properties^  of  Atmojpheres  in  an  EleShic  State^  are  clearly 

"  demonflrated  and  fully  explained.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  LeitcTy 
addrejfed  to  Mr,  R^ad^  of  Knightfbridge^  in  reply  to  his  Rtinarks 
on  the  Author's  J3r?ii.  r  TraS't  on  Electricity,  By  E.  Pcarfy  M,  Z>. 
^c.    pp.133.  2s.  6d.  boards.  Gainlborough,  printed ; 

Miller  and  Murray,  LuaJja.    1794..  . 

TN  a  (hort  preface  the  author  informs  us,  that  this  tra£l  was 
written  ia  coniequcnce  of  the  icmaiks  which  were  maJe  by 
Mr.  Re  ad  upon  his  former  Treatife  on  Eledlricity  aad  .vLvt;- 
netifm  ;  in  which  he  had  llicvvn  the  ablurJity  of  Dr.  Franldiirs 
theory  of  pofitive  and  negative  ekctricity  j  proper  ideas  bein^ 
atiaxed  to  the  terms. 


*  Compare  this  pafTage  with  our  critical  obfervations  oa  Tacitus's 
Trcmife  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germem,  in  the  9U1  and  19th  jp«g^  of 
#ttr  Number  for  January  laft. 
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342  Petrt  M  EUHrtc  Amjphtr^u 

In  Mr.  Read's  Summary  View,  5cc.  and  hi  h!s  remarks  upoii 

the  above  trail,  he  Itill  retained  the  terms  pofitivc  and  ncgativci 
but  ufed  them  both  with  pofitive  ide«s,  faying,  that  a  body,  ne- 
gative! v  e'eJlrihed,  is  only  deprived  of  part  of  its  natural  clcc- 
t.  i  i'  \  ;  L./  whiJi  means,  he  thought  of  evading  the  obie£tion« 
ii,^.i.lL  uij  Frankliiiian  theor}',  by  partly  deferting  the  ground  } 
v.irhout  ccnfidcring,  that  the  argument  which  deftioys  x\\9 
wliole  olvcs  cvcrv  parf.  The  author,  therefoie,  thought 
pro;:cr  to  attack  Mr.  Rc.  d  upon  his  prefcnt  frround,  and  to  fhcw 
that  the?"  lioi^'rine  of  (Uic  homogeneous  elecl:  ic  iluitl  producinoj 
all  the  npp..aranccs  which  \vc  ule:ti!c,  is  infuliiLicnt  and 
auiuid,  in  Lv^ry  point  of  vie  »v,  howfoever  qLi^^lifietJ.  He  ihcie- 
fore  determined  to  reply  to  Mr,  Read's  retiiaiks  in  a  feparatc 
Jetter,  and  ihea  to  give  a  full  r;;luiaiion  of  negative  cle6tricify, 
and  prove  that  there  arc  two  aclive  principle;:,  which,  when 
excited,  produce  the  phenomena  of  elcdhicity.  The  author 
particularly  chofe  this  method  of  giving  a  complete  and  general 
view  (Iciflricitw  becaufe,  in  his  former  tra6l,  there  is  an 
error  which  he  wiihed  to  rectify;  having  been  decei\ed  in  the 
experimcrts  with  the  infulated  jais  and  flatef,  there  related,  on 
account  of  his  iufulators  being  too  cold  and  damp  to  be  fo  per- 
fectly, fo  as  he  expedted ;  conftquently  the  cxpl'  nztions  and 
reafoniiigs  about  thcfc  experiments  have  \  o  weiglu  wliatfoever. 
'  A  table  of  contents  follows  tne  preface,  and  then  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Read. 

In  this  Ictt'r  the  authnr  makes  one  general  ohfcrvntion  on 
Mr.  Read'<.  rcr.j.nk^j  which  is,  that  in  them  there  is  not  one 
attempt  made  to  remove  the  objcdtions  fo  forcibly  urged  againft 
the  docli  inc  Mr.  Read  embraces,  nor  one  argurpent  brought 
againft  the  author's  theory  of  clc(5lricity;  but  that  thcv  arc 
ttakcn  up  entirely  with  OjUibbling  about  trifles  of  no  iinporr, 
•  which  owe  their  imaginary  exiftcnce  to  Mr.  Read's  contra£lcd 
ideas,  d-livercd  in  a  magifteriaU  fupercilious  ftyle,  condemnin:^ 
the  :  uthorVs  opinions  in  toto,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becauio 
they  ditfer  trom  the  opinicn  Mr.  Read  has  taken  up. 

It  is  not  necchary  to  enter  upon  any  particular  analyfis  of  this 

letter;  it  cv  niifis  of  ample  proofs  that  the  obfervatioQ  above 
given  is  particularly  jufh 

With  refpe^t  to  Mr.  Read's  general  opinion,  that  all  t^odle) 
pofTefs  a  natural  quantity  of  an  eledric  fluid,  homogeneous  in 
Its  nature,  and  only  fenuble  when  fome  bodies  poflcfs  nicre>  an4 
others  lefs,  than  their  natural  proportion,  the  author  obferves, 
^  becaufe  eledtric  atmofpheres  are  of  two  kinds^  attraflive  tp 

*  each  other,  but  each  kind  refiding  the  near  approach  of  ano* 

*  ther  atmofpherc,  fimilar  to  itfelf,  you  reafbn  thus:  one  body 
{  muft  ooQdU  more  than  Us  natural  ihare  pf  an  homoc^eneous 
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'  flu'rd;  the  other  lefs ;  that  fluid  is  evidently  ele£lric ;  there- 

*  fore  all  bodies,  in  their  natural  llatc,  are  accompanied  by  a 

*  certain  equal  quantity  of  that  ele£lric  fluid.    You  might,  by 

*  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  with  equal  propriety,  fay  one  man 

*  is  excited  to  frenzy \  another  is  deprefled  to  metancholy\  cacti 

*  is  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  madnefsy  but  in  the  contrary  extreme 

*  to  the  other;  therefore  all  men  are  naturally  civil  mad,* 

The  author  next  confiders  Mr.  Read's  particular  opinion, 
delivered  in  thefe  words:  '  With  refpe£l  to  myfelf,  I  conceive 

*  that  ele^iric  atmofpheres  confift  of  electricity  naturally  refi- 

*  dent  in  the  humidity  of  the  air,  furrounding  an  electrified  body 

*  to  a  certain  diftance ;  that  excited  glafs,  f  >r  inftance,  rcpe's  the 

*  eiewtric  fluid  from  it,  and  confequently  beyond  that  diftance 

*  makes  it  more  denfc ;  wherea*;  excited  wax  attratSls  the  e!e6lric 
^  fluid  in  the  aqueous  matter  nearer  to  it,  making  it  rarer  thaa 

*  it  was  before.' 

By  way  of  expofing  the  fallacy  of  this  explanation,  the  author 
obf  rves,  that  |be  eiedric  fluid  acts  in  vacuo,  where  no  humidity, 
of  the  air  can  exid;  and  fo  far  from  the  humidity  of  the  air  be- 
mg  thefource  of  eledlrictty,  every  ele£trician  knows,  from  ex-, 
perience,  that  the  moft  humid  air  is  the  very  warH:  for  ele£lrical 
purpofes ;  as  the  humid  particles  carry  away  th?  elc(5lric  fluid, 
inftead  of  fupi^ying  it :  and  wi  h  refpe£t  to  excited  glafs  repel- 
ling and  wax  attradting  the  eiedric  fljid  in  the  air,  Mr.  Read 
gives  a  contradiction  to  that  himfelf,  by  faying  that  both  thofe 
atmofpheres  evidently  decreafe  in  their  intenfities,  as  the  diftance 
increafes  from  the  cleClrified  body. 

Befides,  an  cleClrometer  may  be  immerfed  in  an  cleClric  at- 
mofphere,  and  withdrawn  out  of  it,  uncleClrified ;  but  if  it  be 
plunged  deeper  into  the  fame  atmofphere,  it  will  acquire  an 
dearie  change;  if  that  be  nothing  more  than  the  eflfed  of  the 
various  intenfity,  as  Mr.  Read  attert?,  the  author  alks,  why 
does  not  the  atmofphere  of  tbs  glafs,  whofe  denfity  is  greateft 
at  a  diitatice,  communicate  itielf  to  the  electrometer,  at  a 
greater  dittance  than  the  atmofphere  of  the  excited  wax,  whoie 
dciifity  is  greateft  at  its  furface?  And,  if  every  eleCtric  atmo* 
fphere  is  abH^Iutely  formed  of  one  kind  of  eleCtricity  tbrough* 
out,  as  Mr.  Read  maintains  why,  a(ks  the  author,  cncinnt  an 
electrometer  become  ele^Strified  as  foofi  as  it  is  completely  im* 
naerfed  in  an  eleCtric  atmofphere,  as  well  as  by  bein^  fulfered 
to  approach  within  a  fmall  dil^ance  of  the  eleCtrified  body? 

The  author  then  explains  fully  the  reafon  ivhy  an  eledrometer 
may  be  completely  immeriiiKi  in  an  electric  atmofphere,  and 
u/ithdrawn  unchanged}  upon  his  own  principles;  and  exonerates 
himfelf  from  the  charge  qf  having  mi  (taken  the  fubjaCt^  witb. 
ftfy^  to  |he  extent  oS  the  meaning  of  the  term  negative,  by 
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quotations  from  Dr.  I  ranklm^  by  w+jich  he  proves  that  the 
iJoclor,  by  the  term  cuuipicicly  negativCi  meuut  touliy  deprived 
pi  all  elecStricity. 

He  Uicn  protefts  againft  the  whole  tiocirine  of  plus  and  mi- 
nus electricity  as  abfurd  ;  obferving,  that  the  more  a  negative 
body  IS  deprived  of  its  natuiai  cleciriciry^  the  greater  ib  the  ex- 
tent ot  the  rcnjaiiang  atmofphcrci  and,  aUcr  a  few  gtnerai  ic- 
piarlcs  upon  the  unph;Uant  Hyle  in  which  this  controverfy  has 
been  c-'MuuCtcd,  he  concludes  with  declaring,  th4t  he  is  forry 
Mr,  Read  ever  gave  cauie  tor  \vA\'vh.  exprcfiions  between  them; 
that  with  him  the  caufe  i%  now  done  away,  and  he  could  meet 
Mr.  Ruad  upon  the  fabject  again  vvi:h  pleafiire,  if  he  came  with 
temper,  and  only  aniKjd  uitn  f.:r  arguiuent,  merely  for  the 
purpoft;  cf  iiiveiligaung  nature  and  promoting  true  knowledge. 

W'e  come  now  to  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  tlic  tradt  on 
Eledric  Atmolpheres. 

This  is  divided  into  tour  fc6iions,  which  are  fvUov/ed  by  a 
recapitulation. 

In  thefe  fliort  fc6licns  the  abfurdities  of  the  plus  and  minus 
jductrine  of  ele£lricity  are  detected  in  every  point  of  viev/.  The 
ele<^ric  atmofpheres  are  coaiidcrtd  in  all  their  various  dates  ^ 
their  properties;  arc  examined  j  their  laws  invofli^ted,  and  their 
modes  of  exillcnce  and  action  are  fo  fully  explained,  that  every 
period,  every  v/ord,  Iccms  ncceflary;  and  it  is  impoffiblc  to  give 
any  fl3,tisfa6lory  analyus  ot  the  whole,  without  tranfcribing  the 
whole.  Wc  can,  therefore,  only  give  the  general  portions, 
and  a  very  contracled  view  of  the  arguments  upon  which  the/ 
^re  founded. 

Se£t.  I.  Bodies  perfeftly  at  refl:,  and  uninfluenced  by  other 
bodies,  have  no  eleciric  properties  j  coufequenuy  tiiey  have  no 
ele^ric  atmofpheres^  or  no  fluid,  naturally  and  eiTeAtiaiiy  ^eledric, 
attending  them. 

The  author  brings  feveral  arguments  to  prove  this  pofition; 
l^e  obferves,  that  an  atniofphere  cf  active  particles  furroundln^^  a 
body,  and  pofit^Hcd  of  ^n-neral  attrad^ion,  is  called  ele^^ric,  merely 
becaule  it  polieiies  thole  properties ;  and  therefore  nothing, 
ill  icily  fpfaj^ing,  caii  be  called  el^ric  which  does  not  poilelii 
(hem. 

Similar  elecEtric  atmofpheres  repel  each  other,  whether  plus 
cr  minus;  but  in  the  intermediate  itatc  they  do  not  repel  j  there-? 
fore  bodies  in  a  natural  ftate  h  u e  no  e  1  e  ctric  atmofpheres. 

Certain  bodies  by  A  idlion  become  eleflric ;  therefore  the 
electric  ftate  is  an  effeft  produced  uj^on  feme  principle  or  prin- 
ciples, naturally  in  ^  y^ty  wUb  ap  ele^i? 
prc^rti^r 
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Attra'^ion,  or  a  kind  of  chemical  union  between  bodies  and 
the  elcctiic  fluid,  is  a  luppoikion  wineh  cannot  be  admitted  j 
bccaufe,  if  tiiat  union  be  dilKu  bLd  by  friclion,  (o  ioon  as  eacl\ 
body  can  regain  its  nauu  al  quantity,  it  rciidily  attracts  it  into 
its  ufucii  quu'fcent  flate;  but  tiic  body  having  iefs  than  its  ufuai 
<]uamiiy,  wiii  not  attradt  that  part,  though  it  is  unaltered  in  ita 
properties:  therefore  it  muft  follow,  that,  by  lofing  a  part  of 
its  eleiStric  fluid,  a  body  cannot  attract  the  remainder  i  which  is 
iibfurd;  and  that  ablurdity  is  increafed  by  the  atmofphere  become 
ang  more  exienfive  as  the  body  becomes  more  negative. 

From  thefe  and  othir  confiderations,  therefore,  the  author 
conclu  les,  that  the  doclrine  of  one  limple  homogeneous  elei^tric 
fluid,  naturally  prefent  ia  ail  bodies^  at  all  times,  is  erroneous 
and  untenable. 

Se»5l:.  If.  Electricity  depends  upon  two  principles,  naturally 
"Combined  together,  and  in  a  quiefccnt  ftate  prefent  in  all  bo- 
die-:  ;  which  being  feparated  and  exoited  by  the  a^ion  of  certain 
fubllances  affume  the  atmofpheric  ilatcs  poiTciling  tliofe  peculiaiT 
properties  which  are  called  electric. 

Under  this  head  the  author  obferves,  that  a  glafs  globe  and 
its  rubber,  naturally,  have  no  eleftric  atmolpheres,  prior  to  cx- 
ciiation.  If  they  be  made  to  a6t  upon  cacli  other,  an  electric 
atmofi^'aere  is  immediately  evident ;  confequently  lame  princi- 
ple or  principles  arc  put  into  that  ftate,  v.  hich  naturally  were 
nut  polTeded  of  ele6lric  propertiv^s.  li  the  apparatus  be  pro- 
perly infuiated,  a  conductor  connected  with  the  globe  will  be 
lunounded  with  an  eleclric  atmofpherc;  and  fo  will  another 
conductor  commnnica  inL^  v/ith  the  rubber — each  atmofpheie  U 
ll'.Tiilar  in  extcju  and  propi-rties  with  refpe^l:  to  other  bodies— • 
two  bodies  furrounded  w:th  cither  of  them  repel  each  other;  hM% 
a  bo*y  repelled  by  the  :;lobe  after  communication  with  it,  is. 
attracted  by  a  bdy  communicating  with  or  repelled  by  the  rub- 
ber: confequently  the  atmofphere  farrounding  the  globe  is  a 
.dlfierent  fluid  fiom  that  of  the  rubber,  or  it  is  the  fame  fluid  in 
a  different  Hate.  If  each  be  formed  of  the  fame  fluid,  the  dif- 
i^rence  muft  be  in  their  quantities;  their  qualities  or  properties 
being  fimilar.  But  bodies  naturally  attract  the  electric  fluid, 
^nd  render  it  quiefcent  or  non-eledtnc :  if,  therefore,  the  glob« 
attrads  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  rubber,  that  can  be  no  reaiba 
why  the  part  remaining  with  the  rubber  Ihould  be  00  longer  at« 
.traced  by  it*  on  the  contrary,  it  ftiould  be  more  powerfuiljr 
detained  in  a  iquicicent  ftate ;  fior  if  we  fuppofe  that  tbe(d  two 
.atmofpheres  are  one  and  the  fame  fluid,  we  muft  reafon  thus : 

Bodies  naturally  attra6^  a  certain  quantity  of  eledric  fluid 
fo  clofely  at  to  preveot  itt  ckt^ic  properties  trom  bein^ 

;  Take 
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T.ike  3W3V  part  of  that  natural  quantity  frcm  any  bcdji  and 
it  will  1  le  its  ,>ttr.i:iion  to  the  leil  : 

Reftoi  e  what  wa^  taken  away,  and  though  it  could  not  attra^ 
•  part,  K  will  now  rapidly  attradl  the  whole. 

This  reafoning  is  abfur  i.  For  if  the  two  atmofpheres  will 
be  attracted  by  bodies,  iind  remain  quiefccnt  vvuh  them,  when 
combin  'd  together,  but  not  lingly;  they  are  not  one  and  the 
fame  fluid  wiien  feparate ;  and  produce  a  different  fluid 
when  combined :  confequently  there  are  two  fluids  naturally 
combined  and  atirackd  by  bodies  in  a  quiefcent  (late;  which, 
by  If  iotion,  are  fepara  td  j  nnd  then  each  allumei  an  ataioi'pJieric 
ftate  with  thofe  properties  tallLcl  Llciitric. 

Se6^.  III.  Every  elc£tric  acmofphere  confifts  of  both  the 
ckcirij  pyinciplcs ;  one  beting  peculiarly  excited  to  form  an  at- 
Uiofp.hwre  of  fnaU  extent  upon  the  furface  of  the  body  eleiflri- 
fied;  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary  principle,  b/  that  fmall 
b'^t  active  atnioiphiCrc  bein^  attracled  and  excited  f)  as  to  iorm 
a  more  extenlive  atmorphete  arouiid  it :  and  each  of  the  contrary 
principle^,  feparatcd  honi  thefe  two,  affumcs  a  ftate  of  arrange- 
ment and  excitement  at  the  fame  tmie  rm>ii;ir  to  that  acquired 
by  the  pi  inciple  vvith  which  it  was  naturally  Cv^mbined;  {o  that 
an  eledric  atmofpbere,  of  either  kind,  cannot  be  produced  with- 
Hxui  it-,  contrary. 

To  ett..bii(h  and  explain  this  fundamental  part  of  his  theory, 
the  author  brin^^s  many  leading  experiments  in  cleftriciry,  ro 
every  circuiiiiUiiCc  of  which  he  pays  minute  attention;  and 
produces  his  reafons,  g;radati<>n,  as  he  procteds,  to  prove  that 
every  eldcii  ic  atmofphtre  muft  conQft  of  two  parts,  formed  of 
the  tw.'>  atSlive  principles,  one  furrounding  the  o;her;  and  that 
no  Tingle  hobiogencous  fluid  can  explain  the  properties  of  an 
eiedric  atmofphcre. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  cicfh'ician,  that  if  a  1  i;'ht  body, 
iuipeaded  by  a  flight  eie(3:ric  fnbftance,  be  brought  towards  a 
conduclor  electrified,  it  will  be  attractid  fo  foon  as  it  comes 
withni  ihe  extent  of  the  ele^lnc  atmofphere.  If  it  be  fuffered 
to  approach  the  conduflor  gradually,  at  a  fm.\]i  diftance  from  its 
furface  it  will  be  reoelled,  without  touching  tlif  condudlor  ;  and 
in  that  ftate  it  will  be  found  :o  have  acquired  part  of  the  at- 
jnolphere  of  the  conduftor ;  but,  had  it  been  withdrjiwu,  at 
any  diilance  before  it  came  to  that  very  point,  ir  wQul4  hav9 
been  found  without  any  electric  atn-jofphere  around  ir. 

Every  electric  atmoiphere,  therefore,  hath  two  contrary  pro- 
perties: firft  it  attra£is,  through  the  greateft  part  of  it$  extent, 
and  then  it  repels — contrary  effedts  cannot  be  produced,  ceteris 
paribus y  by  the  fan^e  cauie :  therefore  an  cle^ric  atmoipherQ 
f^anot  be  formed  of  poe  homogeneous  fluid.   Should  it  be 

^  urged| 
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urged,  that  the  light  body  is  repelled  becaufe  the  eleftric  atmo- 
sphere is,  in  part,  communicated  to  it;  then,  why  did  it  not 
communicate  itlelf  fo  foon  as  the  body  was  completely  fur- 
rounled  by  it?  If  it  be  anfwered,  becaufe  the  atmofphere  was  . 
Xkot  of  luilicient  inteniicy  beyond  that  point — then  the  :uithor 
aflcs,  what  is  the  reafon  why  a  very  fmall  body  will  r  nrun  firmly 
fixed  to  the  furface  of  the  conductor,  by  the  attraction  of  that 
.elecl:ric  atmolphere,  as  is  always  the  cafe  when  it  is  properly  or 
accidentally  introduced  thc-re  ?  Is  nat  the  intenfify  as  great 
there  as  at  the  repelling  diftancs  ?  and  is  not  the  very  notion  of 
intenfity  an  unmeaning  term,  invented  for  the  falce  of  envelop- 
ing ignorance  in  oblcurity,  to  prevent  immediate'  detedlion  ?  It 
is  evident  that  the  external  part  of  every  eledtric  atmofphere 
uniformly  attra61s  a  light  body  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  fmall 
diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  conductor;  then  the  bodv  be-f 
comes  electrified  and  repelled:  it  is  a  fa^ii  equally  certain,  that 
two  contrary  kiiuU  of  eledtric  atmofpheres  may  commix  without 
deflioyiag  each  other,  unle&  they  be  made  to  approach  fo  near^ 
that  the  point  where  each  begins  to  repel  touches  the  other  j 
when  the  two  atmofpheres  inftantly  unite  with  an  explofion, 
and  return  to  their  natural  ftate,  without  cither  atmofpheric  ar^ 
rangement  or  electric  properties;  confequently  each  atmofphere 
is  formed  of  two  ddfcrciit  fluids,  and  no  body  can  become 
electric  by  being  fufrounded  by  the  external  atmofphere,  unleis 
it  firft  of  ail  approaches  to  the  inccrn.d  atmofphere;  when,  ac- 
quiring a  portion  of  it,  it  taicc-  iis  quota  of  tile  external  atmcv 
Sphere  alfo,  and  becoming  completely  electric  is  puftied  adde. 

The  author  then  produces  many  reafons  to  prove  that  ever3f 
body  is  naturally  accompanied  by  two  adtive  principles,  which  he 
calls  phlogiRon.and  ether,  combined  together  in  a  quielcciit  ftatc ; 
that  certain  fubftances  have  a  pcculi-r  attrscStion  to  them,  and 
by  fri  lion  leparate  them  ;  that  when  ihu^  divided,  they  become 
pc:  uliarly  active,  and  arrange  themlelvcs  fcparatcly  in  an  at- 
nioipheric  manner,  fo  as  to  form  an  atmofphere  of  fmall  extent 
around  the  furfaces  of  the  bodies  they  refpe6^ive!y  attach  them-  * 
(elves  to;  that,  in  this  ftate,  they  have  each  of  them  the  power 
of  attraclino:  a  portion  of  the  contrary  principle,  and  of  exciting 
it  to  form  an  atmofphere  of  great  extent  around  it;  that  thefe 
external  atmofpheres  are  acquired  at  the  moment  when  the  tv/a 
f  (1  principles,  being  excited  by  the  cl?£^ric  and  its  rubber,  are, 
as  K  were,  torn  afunder  by  the  morion  of  the  eledlric  upon  its 
rubber,  or  vice  verfa  ;  that  upon  thefe  double  atm^jlpheres  all 
electric  properties  depend,  and  without  them  cannot  he  ex- 
plained; and  that  an  tleclric  atmofphere,  of  f>ne  kind,  cannot 
Ije  produced  without  its  contraryj  tor  if  eilicr  and  {)hlogi(ton  be 

jj^parated,  a(id  (j^cited  by  iriction^  wiiea  they  are  kurccd  aiuadei; 

b/ 
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hy  the  feparatlon  of  the  exciting  furfaces,  the  ether  uill  attraA 
11  portion  e-t  uncxc.ted  phlogiRon  from  the  crnimon  princip'c* 
Howing  to  the  apparatus,  and  will  excite  it  fo  as  to  form  an  ex- 
ternal atmolphi're,  widely  extended,  and  pofi'efled  of  umverfal 
actra  iion  to  other  bodies  ;  while  the  phlogifton,  equally  excited 
^thc  fame  means,  will  feizeupon  the  ether  which  was  naturally 
combined  with  the  phlogifton  attracted  by  the  other;  which 
vrlll  therefore  acquire  a  fimilar  ftate  and  propertie  ;  and  th« 
cicdtric  per  fc  and  its  rubber  will  have  each  an  atmofphere, 
Ibrmed  of  the  two  aitive  principles,  but  ia  contrary  poiuioas 
with  rcfpe£l  to  the  furfaces  they  furround. 

The  author  then  gives  a  full  explanation  of  a-1  the  expert* 
flimts  with  ele<^tric  atmofpheres^  and  comes  to  bis  laft  feet  ion. 

Sedt,  IV.  When  two  eleiStric  atmofpb^re^  are  produced  by^ 
the  fcparacion  of  the  two  naturally  adive  princ  pies,  each  atmo<>> 
fjihcre  being  ftrongly  attractive,  can  only  be  fati^iied  by  uniting 
with  the  other  i  neither  wiU  either  of  chcm  attract  any  iurface, 
fc  as  to  become  fixed  upon  it,  itnkfe  it  be  the  furface  of  an 
c]e£!ric  fobiiance,  and  the  ele<^ric  atmofphere  of  tlie  contrary 
^  kind  be  prefent  with  the  oppoiite  furtace;  in  which  cafej  by  the 
Bitttiial  a^ion  of  the  two  contrary  atmoipheres,  they  will  be- 
come fixed,  one  to  one  furface  cf  the  tnierpoled  eiedric  fub- 
llance,  and  the  otheic  to  the  oppofite  furface  j  as  it  particularly 
leen  in  the  charged  Leyden  bottle* 

In  this  fe6lion  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  plus  and  minus  electricity  is  abfurd,  when  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Leyden  bottle.  If  the  botde  be  charged* 
its  outfide  coating  negative,  why  will  it  not  acquire  an  equili- 
brium when  paiTed  upon  a  table  which  contains  its  natural  quan- 
tity of  electric  fijiitd  >it  is  faid,  becaufe  the  qua;a«ty  accunnit- 
lated  within  prevents  it  by  repullion.  If  the  but  Jc  be  pofitive, 
•r  poilisflird  of  i^ore  than  its  natural  quantity  within,  what  is 
the  reafon  that,  if  placed  upon  glafs,  that  inner  furf.ee  will  not 
part  wich  any  of  its  redundant  eledricity  to  the  hand,  r  any 
jbody  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  confequently  containing  l'>(s  ? — be- 
,caufe  its  contrary  furface  is  negative,  and  while  that  is  fo,  the 
iniide  cannot  diicharge  itfelf; — one  fide  then  is  pofiti  '  cca^fe 
the  other  is  iiegatives  and  that  fide  is  negative  becaufe  the  other 
is  pofitive :  rijum  teneatis ! 

The  author  then  gives  his  explanation  of  the  experiment. 
If  a  point,  communicatine;  With  the  globe,  be  brought  near  the 
inner  lurface  of  a  coated  jar  \  and  another,  conne<^d  with  the 
rubber,  be  extended  to  the  outer  coating  nearly;,  ib  foon  as  the 
globe  and  rubber  are  made  to  upon  each  other,  a  ftream.of 
de6tric  fluid  is  feen  to  fiow  to  each  fur^ce ;  and  that  accumUf 
|attng  quantity  is  fixed  on  each  iide  (ly  their  itiiitMal  adion  upon 
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file  common  princip]  ?'?  in  the  interpofed  eleflric  fubftance,  till 
the  jar  is  charged  ;  for  all  eleftrics  per  fe  have  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion to  th«»  cofrni\0!)  principles;  and  thofe,  by  the  action  of  the 
contrary  iiuids,  in      elcchic  ftatc,  on  its  oppofite  furfaces,  arc 
peculiarly  excited  in  tl-.e  fiibllancc  of  the  interpofed  electric  fub- 
i^ance,  fo  a<:  to  be  drawn  one  towards  eacii  furfacej  in  which 
flate  of  partial  reparation  they  powerfully  attract  the  atmofpherej 
of  clcc^ri:  fluid   by  whofs  prefence  they  are  excited  j  as  the  au- 
thor particuiaily  explains,  and  in  wnich  explar',a' ion  we  have 
not  room  to  follow  hi  in  further — and  for  the  fame  reafon  we 
cannot  further  uo'.ice  the  recapitulation,  than  bv  fiyinp:,  that 
in  it  is  given,  fi'-fl,  a  creneral  view  of  the  absurdities  of  the-  po- 
fitive  and  negative  fyftcin  of  ele£tricity;  and  then>  a  fummary 
but  conneclcd  and  complete  view  of  his  own  principles  and 
tiieorv;  and  we  theref  rc  conclude  our  analyfis  with  recom- 
n,ciid[;ii:  it  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  thcfe  who  wilh  for  far- 
ther iiijormation  upen  a  fubje£l  fo  important  in  itfelf;  fo  much 
attended  to;  and,  by  the  theory  of  Dr.  Frankliii,  ihoH^h^Coe* 
rally  embraced,  fo  unphtlofophicaiiy  explained. 

Art.  VI.    j1  PraSftcal  Syftem  of  Surgery.    By  Jame$  Latta^ 

Surg,  on  in  Edinburgh.  lllujirated  with  Cafes  on  many  of  tti 
SubjiHf^  and  rvrth  Copperplates.*   In  Three  Volumes*    pp.  4fy^ 

Svo.  7$.  boards.   Mudie,  Edinburgh  ^  Murray,  Londoiu 

THE  art  of  furgery  is  daily  advancing  nearer  to  perfe6Koo: 
to  the  labours  of  CaUifen^  Plench^  and  others,  we  are 
obliged  for  many  improvements  and  reafonings  which  former 
pra^ical  furgeons  omitted.  The  prefent  author,  in  a  modeft 
advertifement,  fays,  that  he  has  pradkifed  furgery  ten  years  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  previous  to  this,  he  was  feven  years  cJerk,  or 
houfe  furgeon,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  diat  city;  and  he  had 
the  itnffuiar  good  fortune  to  polfefs  the  friendlhip  and  patronage 
of  the  late  .Dr.  William  Cullen. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  whole  art  of  medicine, 
if  experienced  pra6litioners  oftener  became  authors:  it  would 
prevent  many  whimficat  and  hypothetical  idlers  from  obtruding 
their  crudities  on  the  public.  The  directing  the  minds  of  ^u- 
dents  to  contemplate  ouj  .:6ls  above  human  comprehenfion,  by 
diverting  their  attention  from  the  moft  important  a[nd  ufeful 
truths,  has  been  a  great  ftumbling- block  to  the  acquifition  o£ 
Deal  medical  fcience.  It  produces  vain  talkers,  difpucers,  and 
tavilters,  in  the  medical  art,  and  may  be  productive'  of  mifchief 
to  f()ci^ty,  but  rarely  improves  the  human  mind,.  'It  is  of  great 

conie^uence 
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coniequence  to  prtditionm  in  medicine  to  confider  andwieS 
know  what  is,  and  what  is  not^  above  human  attainment} 
and  Ft  is  better  for  men  to  reft  contented  with  trutH,  and  what 
is  ilemonftrated,  than  to  take  their  foaring  flight  into  the  aerial 
regions  of  fancy,  perplexing  themfelyes  and  others  with  what 
none  can  comprehend.  Surgery  is  partly  a  fcience,  partly  an  art. 
Some  parts»  nay  many,  of  anatomy  may  be  juftly  called  fcieocei 
Utit:  pra^ical  and  operative  part  of  furgery  art;  which  includes 
dexterous  manual  operation.  The  hand  is  guided,  however,  by 
previous  fcience  \  or  many  operations  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal.  The  prcfent  furgeons,  as  their  works  prove,  reaion  more 
acutely  than  their  predeceflbrs ;  therefore  modern  furgery  is 
preferable  to  the  ancients,  in  many  refpedls.  With  thele  gc 
neral  obfervations  we  (hall  commence  the  analyfis  of  the  work, 
which  is  to  be  the  fubjc^l  of  the  prefent  criticifm. 

.  The  prefent  book,  it  Ihould  be  remarjccd>  is  only  the  firft 
volume  of  three ;  two  more  are  to  appear  to  complete  !hts  fyf- 
tcm  of  furgery;  the  fecond  is  in  the  prefs,  and  the  third  will 
be  publifhed  as  foon  as  the  author  can  overtah  it:  which,  to  us 
critics,  Cecms  a  quaint  mode  of  exprefiioa.  But  to  the 
buiintfs. 

The  firft:  four  ffcdions  are  on  blood-letting,  phlebotomy, 
artcriciomy;  topical  bleeding  by  the  fcarliicator i  by  kechesi 
by  karihcations  with  a  lancet.    Dry  cupping. 

On  th'jfe  fubjeiSls,  as  might  naturally  be  expcckd,  little  ap. 
pears  new,  or  different  from  the  generality  of  modern  autho:s. 
On  the  advantaocs  of  blood-letting,  and  when  it  fhoidJ  be 
avoided,  are  iomc  ultdul  pra<Stical  remarks.  In  true  inflaiiiina- 
tion,  ^cc.  the  operation  is  nccciiary  ;  difortlcrs  oi  a  putrid 
tendency,  and  in  great  debility,  bleeding  is  injurious.  The- 
fifth  fcdion  treats  of  the  accidenis  arifing  from  blood-letting,&c. 

Chap.  II.  contains  Directions  iur  upeiiing  Abfceilcs,  with 
five  Cafes. 

Chap.  III.   On  Sutures. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Ligature  of  Artpries. 

Chap.  V.     Of  Aneurifms. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Inflammations,  Eryfipelas,  Scirrhus,  Can-* 
cer ;  of  fcrophulous  Tumors ;  of  the  Ricket«,  Moliities  OHIuiDi 
and  Spina  Ventofa.    White  Swellings.  Cafes. 

Chap.  VII.  Ot  Hernise.  Hernia  congenita.  The  Exooil* 
phalos,  or  Umbilical  Hernia.    Ventral  Hernia. 

Chap.  VIIL  Of  the  Hydrocele.  The  Hydrocele  of  th^ 
Cells  of  the  Tunica  Commums.  *  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis, 

Chap.  TX.  Of  the  Hxmatocelei  Varloce]e^  Sarcocdc^  aoi 
atber  Kmds  ql  faU<?  U^uiae* 
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Chap.  X.  Difeafes  of  the  Penis.  Phymofis,  Paraphymnfis* 
Obftrudions  iii  the  Uftthia,  Of  the  Amputation  vt  ihc 
Penis. 

Chap.  XL  Of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  Of  the  luj'h 
Operation.  Of  the  lateral  Operation.  Of  Stones  in  the  Kid- 
ney?, the  Operation  of  Ncphrotoniy,  and  Stones  in  the  Urc-- 
thra.  The  forc::oinft  Diredtions  for  performing  the  Operatic  a 
of  rJthotomy  trx-.inpiaicd  aitd  coafiriiicu  by  liic  Ij.iiiCii'wS  ui  a 
Kaaibci  of  Caf.s. 


The  author  of  this  volume  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  in- 
duftrlous pracl:tcai  obftrver ; .  t  the  fume  time  poiTclIing  anearntll:- 
nefs  to  compaic  different  meihods  (>f  treating  cliirurgical  caic$» 
and  a  warm  deiire  to  felecl  what  is  lenft  exceptioiiable.  In  the 
worjc,  until  we  come  to  tlie  treatment  of  abfceneS)  we  find  Jittle 
more  than  is  general]^  known  to  well-educated  pra^icai  fur* 
geons.  .On  the  opering  of.abfceflls,  after  delivering iiis  ofM* 
fiton  on  the  moft  preferable  mode,  whether  by  inctlion,  canine^ 
the  following  obf:rvations  feem  to  merit  the  attention  of 
furgeons ;  efpe ciaTly  of  thofe  who  are  too  attached  to  nrakiog 
larger  openings  than  abfcefles  require;  which  pradice  was  toa 
generally  adopted  from  the  time  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpens  tteatife  on 
the  operations  in  fargery  appeared: 

*  Thcfe  arc  fufScicnt  objeftions  ngaind  large  incilfons,  whence 
there  lia?  been  a  third  method  prupoicd,  which  feems  prcferiible  co 
tiihcr  Cauitic  or  inciiion,  viz.  the  draining  oiF  the  matter  by  xueans 
of  a  fetonr.  This  has  the  advantage  or  being  attended  with  littie 
pain*  emptying  the  abfcefs  in  a  very  gradual  maanerj  and  veiy  cH 
fedlaaHy  prcventine  the  acceft  of  air*  which  in  the  other  methods  is 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded ;  and  a  cure  is  generally  performed  in  half  the^ 
time  that  would  otherwife  have  been  reqtiifite,  and  that  even  ander  the 
moft  favourable  drcumllances* 

•  The  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  by  mcatis  of  the  t»- 
ftrument  rcfprefcnicd  Plate  i.  Fig.  5.  The  dirc«^lor  there  rcpre- 
fenied,  being  threaded  with  glovers  fcft  filk,  is  to  be  introduced  :nto 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  thror.f^h  an  openinj^  made  with  a  lancet; 
the  tnickneib  of  the  thread  beinr.  al  vays  proportioned  to  the  fizc  of 
the  tumor.  \i  is  then  to  be  pullitu  Jou  u  to  ihc  iwo'ii  depending  part, 
till  its  point  can  be  felt  on  the  outfide  of  the  (kin ;  an  iiKiiiou  is  10 
be  made  upon  it  Ibmewhat  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  the  di- 
redor,  with  part  of  the  cord,  drawn  through  the  wound,  after  which 
the  diredor  is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  reaibn  of  making  the  under 
incifion  larger  than  the  upper  one  is,  that  the  matter,  may  thus  aft 
How  out  through  the  under  orifice,  and  rone  through  the  upper.  Two 
or  three  inches  of  the  cord  (}iould  be  left  hanging  out  at  the  lower  ori- 
fice ;  and,  to  caufe  it  to  run  rattly,  it  ought  to  be  well  rnHhid  over  with 
anyJl^iAd  of  cmolheot  oiutmeut.  In  about  thirty-iu  iiQuis  after  the  cord 
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las  been  intfodoced,  it  may  fas  drawn  out  at  iar  as  to  aUow  alt  t^ 
yait  that  iirat  within  the  cavity  to  be  cut  oflT;  and  the  fitine  is  to  be 
done  every  day,  until  the  matter  be  complcteT/  evacuated.    Thus  g 

regular  and  flo^  difcbarge  of  the  matter  h  procored«  the  £des  of 
the  abfcefs  gradually  contraft*  and  at  laft  adheie  irmly  to  one  aoo- 
ther»  by  reafon  of  the  (light  inftammation  kept  up  on  them  by  the 
friAioo  of  the  cord.  As  ihe  d  fchnrge  lefTens,  the  cord  ought  alio 
to  be  diminiflied  in  fizre;  and  when  the  former  becomes  very  rmall, 
the  cord  may  be  taken  away  altogether;  after  which,  the  fin-js  will 
foon  be  thoroughly  healed,  by  compreffin^  it  with  a  rojler  and  fmail 
compiefi  made  of  linen,  applied  in  the  dirct^^ion  of  the  cord.  The 
i&me  method  had  been  iuuad  to  anfwer  very  well  in  all  tumors  of  the 
melicerous  kiod^  where  the  matter  is  not  very  thick«  as  well  as  in 
Rumors  of  the  fcrophuloos  kind  \  bat  when  the  cord  is  apt  to  preis 
«pon  any  very  fenfible  nervous  part*  the  excelSve  pain  and  irritatlQii 
it  occafions  renders  the  nfe  of  the  lancet  or  knife  preferable.* 

The  pra«Slice  is  illuff  rated  by  apt  cafes  ;  and  there  feeras  (brae 
iimilarlty  in  the  author  s  do6lrincXo  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Aberiiethy's,  furgenn  of  St.  Barthclcmew's  Hofpital.  In  the 
treatment  of  large  abfcjlTc^,  efpecially  of  the  lumbar  kind,  which 
carry  d'-wn  thj  matter  of  the  abfcefs  lomctirncs  amongft  the 
naufcles  of  the  thigh,  wc  have  formerly  feen  large  openings 
made-wi[h  the  knife,  dreadful  to  refledl  on;  all  the  mufcles 
have  been  nearly  laid  bare,  without  any  advantage;  but  fre- 
quently attended  with  (hocking  mifery  to  the  affliSed  patients* 
It  is  a  pleafing  reflecSlion  to  humanity,  that  unnecefikry  cruelcjf 
is  avoided)  and  that  furgeons  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  rendering 
their  art  more  ufeful,  with  lefs  pain  to  the  unfortunate  fufferers. 

The  whole  art  is  becoming  milder;  and  we  may  hint^  if  the 
ufe  of  judicious  comprefs  and  fponge  tents  were  better  under- 
iloodf  not  only  in  fmuous  ulcers,  but  like  wife  in  wounds  of  a 
certain  defcription,  they  would  be  found  excellent  auxiliaries  to 
the  art,  and  render  the  treatment  of  wound^and  Mtilous  iilcer% 
&c.  lefs  fcvcre. 

On  futures,  of  the  ligature  of  arteriea,  and  aneurifms,  little 
ap^ean  novel ;  but  fome  of  the  cafes  may  be  worthy  of  obfer« 
vation>  efpecially  thofe  which  defcribe  offincattons  of  all  tbe  ar- 
teries of  the  body. 

In  inflammations,  the  opimons  and  do6lrInes  are  (tmilar  to 
'  ptherS)  an4  the  author  adopts  thofe  of  Dr.  Culleoi  in  general, 
.  ivhich)  however,  are  exceptionable,  and  partly  mere  opinioiu 
The  too  free  ufe  of  lead  preparations  feems  to  be  an  liazardoitf 
pra£tice  in  fome  inftances.  The  author's  opinion  of  amputti' 
tion  in  the  gangrene^  though  true  in  Europe,  is  not  fo  in  hot 
climates;  for  if  furgeons  wait  for  a  ftparation,  they  may  wak 
in  vaini  for  the  patients  often  expire  before  fuch  feparatioa* 
happens  I  diciefore  Uie  delay  of  that  operation,  under  fuch 

circmnftaoctSi 
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cireumflancc?,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  efpecially  in  latge  la- 
cerarcd  gun-lhot  wouiids.  This  do6tnnc,  we  believe,  was  firft 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Rowley,  fn  his  Medical  Advice  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  during  the  American  war. 

author  ubfcrves,  that  it  is  uuiverflilly  allowed,  that  nei- 
ther hemlock:  nor  arfenical  preparations  ever  cured  a  confirmed 
cancer  \  and  he  adds,  that  exc'ifiori^  or  cuiti^ig  out  a  confirmed 
cancer,  never  removed  the  difeafc,  except  for  a  fhort  time,  ?nd 
that  when  it  returned,  it  was  always  attended  with  more  vio- 
lent fymptoms  than  bclore.  Opiates  internally,  and  a  carrot 
poultice,  feem  the  bed  palliatives,  and  hemiock  only  a£^s  as  a 
narcotic.  Thefe  are  certainly  juft  pradlical  remarks,  and  are 
■what  we  have  found  true  by  long  and  reiterated  experience,  and 
which  is  n  )w  confirmed  by  all  the  excellent  ftirgeons  in  Eu- 
rope ;  thercfoje  the  conftant  adminiftration  of  that  poifonous 
drug  hcm.lock,  except  merely  to  ftupify  the  ienl'cs,  is  a  difgrace 
to  the  art.  Trick  and  defign  were  its  introduciors ;  credulity 
and  fafhion  hath  been  its  fupporters  j  but  truth  and  convidion 
ought  no  longer  to  fufFer  this  drug  to  fpread  its  baneful  in- 
Eueace  amongl^  the  moil  miferable  of  the  human  kind, 

£  To  be  continued,  J 


AltT.  VIL  A  Cafe  of  Hydrophobia^  commonly  called  Canity 
Aludnefs^  from  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog^  Jucccfsfully  treated* 
By  Thomas  Arnold^  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Phy-^ 
ficians^  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  Edinburgh*  pp.245* 
8vo«  4S.  boards.   Dilly.   London)  1794. 

■ 

THE  hiftory  of  any  cafe  that  can  throw  new  lights  on  the 
hydrophobia^  is  well  worthy  of  attention;  but  the  unne- 
ibeiTary  prolixity  and  ufelcfs  minucenefs  of  the  author jl^fore  uSf 
are  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  the  moft  induftriotfs  critic. . 
This  tedium,  however^  Is  happily  relieved  by  fome  qiiiivening 
aad  fenfible  obfervations  at  the  latter  end.  V 

The  Analyfn  of  the  Cafe. 

k  girl  of  ten  years  of  aj;e,  who  had  been  frightened  by  the 
neighbourSt  and  called  A&d  Befs^  Uc*  was  admitted  inta  the 
JLeicefter  General  Infirmary,  3d  of  April^  i792>  *  on  account 
^  of  fome  alarming  complaints,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ccnfequenccs 

£Kc.  REV,  vjL.xxxr.  Koy.  1794,  ^  * 
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<  of  tfatf  b!te  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  to  be  the  commencdanieiit  of 

<  that  diftreffing  train  of  fymptoms  which  have  been  rarely 

<  found  tovieldtothe  (kill  of  the  phyfician,'  &c.  Ormi^dc 
remedy  had  been  ineflfe6^ually  applied.  The  wound  was  can* 
terifed.  She  had  mocking  fits^fp^ids  gave  her  pain ;  but  ihe 
Ax%xi)^cold  water^yins  put  into  a  cola  bath— had  a  blifter  ap* 
plied  between  the  ihoulders,  ind  a  plaifter  €§  opium  to  the 
2broat— took  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  bark  every  two  hourt  ia 
red  wine^  with  tin^ure,  increaling  the  dole.  Pulfe  90-— vomited, 
was  thirfty — gum  pills  were  exhibited  and  tin£lura  opii  ad  g^  vt. 
quarth  i^riV— olive  oil  was  ufed  externally  and  internally-«-no 
difficulty  of  JwaUffwmg'^leeches  were  applied  to  the  head,  as  fh^ 
complained  of  a  pain  in  that  part,  and  a  pediluvium  was  uft^d— « 
had  ncs,  was  purged.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  recited  from 
the  3d  to  the  i2th  of  April*  13th  a  blifter  ad  nucham.  itxh 
didiiced  fwallowing  liquids  from  the  pain  of  a  fire  threat — warm 
bath  and  laudanum  were  applied  as  remedies.  17th,  pain,  ri* 
gidity  of  mufdes}  difliked,  as  the  nurfe  faith,  the  hearing  of 
water  poured  from  one  vefliel  to  another— glands  under  the  chiu 
fwelled — complained  of  pain  in  the  breaft,  where  (he  had  been 
bitten  by  the  dog.  Mu(k  was  given,  volatile  liniment  applied, 
and  (he  was  put  into  a  cold  bath  with  reludlance — on  fwallow- 
ing a  giafs  of  water  her  whole  body  was  convulfed — flie  took, 
inufk,  t.nd  fwallowed  red  wine,  the  former  to  the  dofe  of  5I5  i 
tertia  quaque  hora.  On  the  19th  cat  boiled  (>e^f^  drank  wine, 
fwallowed  down  fago,  broth,  bifcuit,  and  a  bun. — Fnnn  th^s 
lafl  date  to  the  4th  of  May  fwallowed  food  very  well,  but  was  ' 
dillurbcd  by  the  pouring  water  out  of  a  tea-kettle.  May  4th,  j 
faw  a  green  mun^  a  green  cat^  Sec.  pulfe  72 — 76.  The  5th  of  ' 
May  took  Jiores  ziuci  and  mulk,  and  occafionally  magnefia.  On  ' 
the  7th  "Si  Jiiff fit — 9th,  pulfe  124.  Flowers  of  zinc  given  to 
three  grams. —  12th,  delirious  —  Ipirit.  minderar.  added,  and  I 
laudanum. — 17th,  green  cicuta  applied  to  the  brcaft — leechti 
occafionally.  In  this  manr.er  the  cafe  was  treated  until  June 
9th,  when  lead  cream  was  applied  to  the  infiamcd  parts,  lecchryj 
repeated,  &c. — 25th,  when  bark,  nitre^  calcined  magnefia,  and 
laudanum  were  exhibited,  the  lift  to  g'^  xij.  She  was 
charged  cured  3d  of  July,  1792. 


After  this  narrative,  the  fubftancc  of  which  we  claim  m 
fmall  ftiare  of  merit  in  felccling  from  a  huge  mafs  of  difFufivi 
verbofity,  fome  obfcrvations  r.ppcar,  in  which  many  remarks  d 
various  authors  are  introduced  :  in  thdc  will  be  often  founij 
more  credulity  than  cautious  r£>iiu:iing  or  judgment;  bat 
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tlmoilgn:  tlie  author's  own  remarks  are  fomc  well  worihy  of  atten- 
tion. A  fcries  of  queftions  follow,  relative  to  the  hydrophobia 
Bbd  its  fymptoms,  chiefly  extracted  from  what  numerous  authors 
have  written  on  the  fubjec^ ;  but  for  thefe  and  the  anfwers,  con- 
jectures and  various  opinions,  the  work  bef  re  us  may  be  con* 
fulted  by  the  curious.  We  ihall  only  obferve,  from  the  con- 
tradidlory  accounts  of  authors,  and  the  wonderful  relations  of 
.cafes,, where  a  difturbed  Imagination  feems  oftcner  to  prcfide 
than  cool  refleflton,  that  we  have  great  reafon  to  alTcrt,  that 
many  cafes  of  the  hydrophobia,  which  have  appeared  extraordi- 
nary, and  frighted  ail  the  world,  were  fidions,  or  aridng  from 
that  perturbation  of  mind,  ever  the  companion  of  thofe  who 
have  been  bitten  by  dogs  fuppofed  mad.  The  world  is  much 
obliged  to  a  learned  phyfician-^  for  his  laudable  endeavours,  in 
his  late  publication,  volume  the  fourth^  not  only  to  chafe  from 
,rpciety  the  difmal  and  irrational  apprehenfions  that  h  ive  been 
'  often  unnecefTarily  excited  ;  but  for  his  excellent  mode  of  treat<- 
jng  the  diforder,  with  which,  in  fome  meafure>  the  prefeut  cafe 
correfponds,  as  far  as  bark,  and  tonics  of  flowers  of  zinc,  were 
ufed.— Dr.  Arnold's  concluding  obfervations  are,  in  fome  re- 
fpeiSls,  excellent^  but  we  wi(h,  if  ever  that  gentleman  (hould 
refume  the  pen,  either  on  this  or  any  other  occadoni  that  he 
would  comprefs  his  fubjedl  into  a  fmaiier  compafs,  and  rather 
give  the  mode  and  refult  of  his  pratElice,  than  exhibit  a  long  de^ 
iultory  difcourfe ;  fed  verbuin  fapienti^  &c. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedl,  we  fliould  remark,  that  eating 
hiUd  heef^  kc,  on  the  19th  of  April,  with  hroth,  fago^  and 
vjine^  bifcuit  and  a  bun^  or  wig,  appears  to  us  extraordinary^ 
and  is  contradiiS^ory  to  the  nature  of  the  hydrophobias  nor  can 
we  reconcile  the  adminiftcring  bark  and*  nitn^  magnefui  and 
laudanum^  on  the  25th  of  May,  as  they  appear  incongruous 
pra£)ices.  The  very  foul  of  medicine  is  coniiftency;  and  he  is 
thebeil  phyfician  who  leaft  deviates  from  uniformity  in  his  pre- 
scriptions. Upon  the  whole,  however,  with  thefe  little  blemi(hes  ' 
excepted,  the  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  as  it  contains' 
fome  new  information,  efpecially  that  whidi  refults.  from  the 
xeal  idJdc^  accurately  obferved  by  Mr.  Meyaell. 


*  Dr.  Rowley. 


fc^-    .  Z  %  Art. 
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Art.  VII.    7iOomrma\  or^  The  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  Vohmt 
the  Firft^  By  Erafmus  Darwin^  M.  D.  F.  R.  S»    410.  il. 
boards.    Johnfon.    LondoDj  1794; 

f  Continued from  our  laji  Number,  J 

THE  next  fonr  feaions,  viz.  the  XVIIItb,  XIXthr,.XXth, 
and  XXiftf  are  employed  on  four  fituations  of  oar  fyftem, 
which,  in  their  moderate  degrees,  are  not  ufuallv  termed  di^ 
eaicSf  and  yet  alK)und  with  many  curious  and  in(tru£tive  phe« 
nomena  \  thefe  are flf^h  ^^^f^te^  veriig&j  and  drunkennefs. 

I.  Dr.  Darwin  begins  his  obfervations  on  fleep,  by  ailertingy 
as  before)  that  in  this  {late  volition  is  fufpended.  On  this  point 
we  ftatedi  incur  laft* number,  an  apparent  difference  between 
our  authof  and  PiofefTor  Stewart  >  bul^  on  farther  examinatiopy 
the  di Terence  appears  to  be  more  iR>minal  than  real.  On  this' 
fufaje^l  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  feem  to  pofTefs  his  ufual  clearnefs  > 
for  while  he  contends  that  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fuijpended 
during  deep,  he  afierts  that  there  is  a  fufpenfion  of  die  influence 
of  the  will.  The  term  volition,  it  ihould  feem,  is  ufed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  in  the  fenfe  that  our  author  xiks  the  word  volun- 
tarity,  that  is»  for  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  willing ;  while 
Dr.  Darwin  confines  it  to  an  a£live  fenfe — to  the  will  adively 
exerted  jr  in  which  he  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Locke* 
Agreeing  then  in  fubfta^ce  in  their  fundamental  portion,  there 
is»a  general  agreement  in  their  account  of  the  nature  of  ileep^ 
and  more  particularly  of  the  train  of  ideas  in  dreams««»The 
obfervafion  is,  however,  peculiar  to  our  author,  that  as  vctition 
-  is  fiifpended,  the  other  faculties  of  the  fenforium  are  more 
flrohgty  excited,  particularly  the  fenfibility«  And  this  obfervaw 
tion  ferves  to  explain  many  of  the  ^more  curious  phenomena  of 

1  he  Increafe  in  the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  alTociabtiity, 
Dr.  Darwin  afcribes  to  the  fufpenfion  of  volition  having  left  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  to  he  expended  by 
the  other  fenfori  powers ;  arxi  hence  he  obierves  our  irrilabv* 
Hty  to  Internal  fliniuli  (for  the  external  are  ihutoot)  is  not  only 
greater  in  flecp,  but  increafes  as  our  fleep  is  prolonged.  Whence 
digeftion  and  fecretion  are  better  performed  in  fleep  than  in  our 
waking  hours  j  and  our  dreams  in  the  morning  have  greater 
Uvelincfs  and  vivacity, "as  our  fenfibility  increaies,  dian  at  night 
when  we  firft  lie  down.  And  hence  epileptic  fits,  which  are 
always  occafioned  by  fome  difagrecable  fenfation,  fo  frequently 
attack  thofe  who  are  fubje^  to  them,  in  their  deep ;  becaufe  at 
this  time  the  fyitem  is  more  exciteable  by  painful  fenfation  from 

•  tnteraai 
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internal  ftimuli;  and  the  power  of  volition  is  then  Aiddenly 
exerted  to  relieve  thi«  pain»  the  flruggle  conftituting  the  epi- 
leptic convulfion*  ^' 

T^efe  oblervations  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  what  the  reader  ' 
will  find  in  this  chapter,  which  is  altogether  curious  and  impor- 
tmnt  in  a  very  high  degree* 

That  our  fennbilitj  is  increafed  in  fleep  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  proof  is  not  equally  ftrong  as  to  the  irritability  and  the 
.  power  of  afibciation*  The  increafe  of  the  (eufibility  in  fleep 
explains  a  phenomenon  which  others  have  no  doubt  obferved  as 
w^U  as  the  writer  of  this  article.  There  are  men  that,  in  the 
progrefs  of  life^  have  ceafed  to  weep  in  tiidr  waking  hours  for 
ml  diftreiles,  who  in  their  dreams  have  the  founts  of  their  eyes 
fomettmes  opened  by  ided  forrows,  and  their  pillows  fteeped 
with  fruitleis  tears*  The  proof  of  the  increafe  of  our  fenfibi- 
lity  on  the  approach  and  during  the  continuance  of  fleep,  may 
indeed  be^brought  from  the  pleafuree  as  well  as  the  pains  of  fen- 
&tion  that  at  fuch  times  affed  us*  Sleeps  according  to  the  an- 
cient mythology  the  brother  of  death,  is  defcribed  by  Homer  as 
enamoured  of  one  of  the  graces  (Iliad,  XIV.  267).  Mr.  Hume, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  imperfe^lion  of  the  mythological  allegories, 
approves  w  the  brotherhood  of  fleep,  but  can  fee  no  propriety 
in  giving  him  a  miftrefs.  On  this  point,  however,  the  poet 
was  a  better  judge  than  the  philofopher,  as  thofe  who  ftud^  na- 
ture, or  the  chapter  before  us,  will  probably  agree. 

Dr.  Darwin  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  definition  of  per- 
fedl  fleep,  the  elTence  of  which,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
few  obfervations  we  have  extrafted,  is,  that  during  this  ftate 
the  power  of  volition  is  totally  fufpended;  that  the  other  fenfo- 
r;al  powers,  particularly  the  fenfibility,  are  increafed  in  their 
e  nergy,  but  that  their  connexion  with  the  external  world  is  ci|t 
ijtt'y  the  organs  of  fenfc  having  their  functions  fufpended. 

Though  this  chapter  is  full  of  curious  and  intcrcfting  obfer- 
vations,  there  are  fome  points  that  we  could  have  wifhed  to 
have  iten  more  fully  difcud'ed.  The  various  ufes  of  fleep  in  the 
animal  economy  form  a  fubjetEl  of  great  importance.  Its  efFe<Sls 
on  the  intelledual  faculties  are  particularly  interefting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tlicory  of  Dr  Darwin,  the  powers  of  volition  fhould 
be  moil  energetic  in  the  niorning,  and  thofe  of  fen  fat  ion  the  rc- 
vcrfe.  The  truth  of  this  may,  however,  be  doubted.  Literary 
compofition  nquire':,  perhaps,  as  much  voluntary  exertion  as 
any  L  iioi  t  of  tl;C  mind,  cfpecially  on  fubjecls  in  which  the  judg- 
ment 15  ciiKily  cii^;i::cd.  Yet  we  do  not  know  thut  Jiftin- 
ffuifhc  i  Liuthors  have  generally  appropriated  the  morning  for 
uicir  literal  V  f  xcriions.  In  fome  inftances  we  have  known  the 
cveiiiiig  iiiid  Uic  night  deyottd  to  painiui  and  iucccisiuJ  ftudies. 
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Among  the  Greeks  it  is  known,  th\t  works  which  exhibited 
figns  of  labour  were  faid  to  fniell  of  the  lamp ;  and  the  moon  is 
llflcrtcd  in  cvtry  i.p^e  to  have  been  the  lamp  t'f  wildom. 

2.  Reverie  differs  from  flcep  in  this  refpe^l,  that  in  it  the 
powers  of  volition  are  not  fufpcndcd,  though  the  external  wor  d 
is  faut  c^ut,  or  at  lead  our  attention  to  it  is  prevented  by  ti^e 
crcat  cfT.^rts  (  f  volition,  or  the  great  fenfation  oi'  plcafarc  with 
which  we  purfue  fonie  iatereftrng  train  of  ideas,  lii  reverie 
we  ceafr  to  be  confLious  of  our  exigence,  are  inattentive  to 
tinic  and  place,  and,  wncn  it  is  fuddenly  diflurbtd  by  the  ap- 
puifcs  of  external  object?,  ivc  wzkc  as  from  a  dicam,  ar-id  return 
with  regret  or  fn.  t^rife  to  th;.*  coir.mon  traci  of  life.     '1  he  trains 

O    _  "... 

of  ideas  in  rcvenc  diiicr  from  thofe  of  delirium  or  fteep,  as 
they  are  kept  conliTient  by  the  power  of  volition ;  and  they 
difier  from  the  train:  of  ideas  belonging  to  infanity,  as  th  v  are 
as  frequ^^ntlv  excited  by  fenfation  iiS  volition.    In  flcv  p  the 
Dcrves  c  f  the  organs  of  fenfe,  though  fufccptible  of  irritation, 
are  wm  txpofed  10  the  ftimuli  of  external  objects ;  in  reverie 
they  are  cxpofcd  to  the  ufual  flinuili,  but  the  action  to  whi  h 
they  arc  excittd  is  not  fulEcicnt  to  produce  fenlaticn  or  attention. 
Dr.  Darwin  refers  to  a  very  curious  hiilory  of  reverie  in  the 
Laufanne  Trar.fa-iion^,  and  fubjoins  a  cafe  that  fell  under  bis 
own  care,  not  a  little  ipterefii- g  and  inltruciive. 

He  confidcrs  reverie  in  its  higher  degrees  as  a  difeaf«?,  and  as 
allkd  in  its  nature  to  convulfion  ancl  infanity. 

3.  i^rhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  before  us  more  tmtf 
priginal  ih^n  the  chapicr  on  vertigoj  and  this  very  circumftanco 
renders  it  alcnoit  impo^bic  to  convey  any  dif^ii  dt  notion  of  its 
coiit<^nts  within  our  limits.  7'he  fundamental  pofition  i!(,  that 
in  learning.to  walk  we  judge  of.  the  didances  of  objedb  by  tbe 
eye ;  and  by  obf^-rving  their  perpendicularity  determine  ouV  owD* 
Some  mufcular  exertion  is  neccflary  to  preferve  our  perpendt^ 
cular  pofture,  and  if  at  any  time  we  find  ourfelves  inclining  to 
pne  fide,  we  reftore  our  equilibrium  by  an  effort  of  the  mufcles 
on  the  other  fide.  Whatever  then  deprives  us  of  the  ufual 
means  of  determining  our  own  perpendicularity,  orconfufes  our 
judgment  on  the  fibjedt,  produces  a  deviation  from  the  uprig^ 
pofiiion  of  our  bpdics,  and  introduces  vertigo.  No  one  that  i% 
hoodwinked  can  w^lk  in  a  ilraight  line  for  a  hundred  fteps  to- 
gether. The  fa<^  is,  he  cannot  walk  upright,  and  by  moving 
his  foot  to  the  right  or  the  left  to  fupport  his  inclining  weighty 
he  errs  from  the  line  he  vvifnes  to  pn  cecd  in. 

Pe6ple  become  g'ddy  when  they  look  from  the  fummit  of  a 
high  tower^  hecaufc  being  fo  much  elevated,  the  obje^is  around 
them  are  out  of  the  fphcre  of  diftinift  vifion,  and  they  arc  obliged 
|Q  b^ance  their  bodies  by  the  lefs  accurate  f^^ings  of  their 
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muiclefi.   A  fenfe  of  glddinefs  alfo  occurs  when  we  ride  over  a 

plain  covered  with  fnow,  without  trees  or  other  eminem  oh-' 
jc6ls.    Here  the  uniformity  prefented  to  the  eve  is  foch  as  to 
give  us  no  means  of  adjufting  our  own  perpendicularity. 

In  this  manner  Dr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  examine  all  the  va« 
rious  fituations  in  which  vertigo  occurs  ;  (hewing  that  in  each 
of  thefe  it  is  to  be  referred  to  our  being  furrounded  by  obje^Sl^s  in 
an  unaccuftomed  point  of  view,  which  prevents  us  from  deter-^ 
mining  by  them  our  own  perpendicularity.  When  experience 
teaches  us  the  relative  fituation  of  fuch  objedls,  vertigo 
goes  off. 

The  tiizzinefs  felt  in  the  head  after  feeing  objecfts  in  unufual 
motion,  \)x^.  Darwin  fuppoll-s  to  be  no  other  tnan  a  continu- 
ation of  the  ni  jt  ons  of  the  optic  nerve  excited  b  v  thuic  object?, 
;ind  which  cntj^ao-e  our  attention.    '  Thus  on  t urnino:  roiiiiJ  uii 

*  one  loot,  tlic  vertigo  continues  for  {omc  fccoricis  of  time  aficr 
*^the  pci  ion  is  fallen  on  the  ground;  ?.nd  die  lon  ger  he  coiit'nucs 

*  to  rtvoive,  the  longer  wiW  cor.:inue  tl^cio  iMcreOh  c  nioiions  of 

*  the  parts  of  thj  (jptic  nerve.'  i  liis  ex,>ian.ition  of  a  curious 
phe;]'  inena,  liril  given  b v  Dr.  R.;  bcrt  D  irwin,  Phiilafopiiical 
Xr<' i^hactions,  Vol.  LXX\' hh,  has  been  coiUrt. verted  by  Dr. 
\\''eii»,  in  his  ingenious  and  proiound  work  on  vifion  *.  If 
this  accour.t  of  the  matter  jufl,  Dr.  Wells  oblcrves,  no  ap- 
parent luotien  ot  (urrouncimg  obie<£ls  ought  to  tukc  place,  if 
wc  turn  rouiJkl  wi'h  oui  eyes  liuit,  :ind  opjn  them  on  falling  to 
the  ground  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  lurroiindin::  objects  could 
not  fend  their  pictures  to  th.-  retina,  there  would  be  no  fpeitra 
to  prefent  themielves  after v,  a; d-  in  rotation- — but  the  contrary 
is  the  truth — no  difference  in  the  circiimp;vration  of  objects  takes 
place,  whwth.cr  in  revolving  the  eyes  ha  .  e  been  fh  it  or  open. 

Xoxthis  flriking  obferv.ition  Dr.  Darwin,  in  iin  appendix  to 
this  volume,  replies,  '  that  when  a  perlbn  revolver  in  a  light 

*  room  wiih  his  eyes  clofed,  he  ncverthelefs  perceives  diffe- 
*.  rcnces  of  light,  both  in  quantity  ^nd  colour,  through  his  eye- 

*  lids  as  he  turns  round  i  and  readily  gains  fpedlra  of  thofe 

*  differences.*  On  this  point  we  obferve  Dr.  Wells  rejoins 
(Gcntleman^s  Magazine  for  Scprember),  that  the  cirrii:n;,vra- 
tion  of  objects  takes  place  equally  when  the  prcv  lous  rev  olving 
has  been  performed  not  only  with  the  eve^  fnut,  but  in  a  room 
completely  darkened,  the  light  being  admitted  as  the  pcrloii 
falls  to  the  ground — an  experiment  which,  if  it  lueccedi  uni- 
formly, we  conceive  it  will  be  difficult  to  invaliLatc. 


LiTiy  oil  Single  Vifion  with  Two  Eyes,  p.  93, 
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Our  auihory  io  die  concluding  put  of  this  fedion,  explains 
(Vmptons  that  accompany  Ycrtigo— -particularly  the  noitit  ut 
the  head  and  fickneis  at  ilomacb.  A  very  curious,  and,  we 
apprehend)  a  very  juft  ocplanation' i%  given  of  the  vertigo 
which  is  apt  to  ^mSt  perlbns  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
fight  becomes  indiftin£l }  and  of  the  auditory  vertigo^  or  noife 
in  the  head,  which  generally  attends  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
deafnefs. 

4.  The  fe&ion  on  drunkennefs  commences  by  e]q>lalmng  the 
pleafurable  (en£itioni  and  the  difpofition  to  fleep^  by  which  it  is 
ufliered  in.  After  great  fatigue  or  inanition,  when  the  ftomach 
it  filled  fttddenly  even  with  common  food,  a  degree  of  iotoxi- 
cation  often  takes  pbce.  Wine  and  opium,  it  is  aUb  oblcrved, 
produce-  their  effeSs  mod  powerfully  after  fatigue  or  inanition. 
Thefe  fa£ts  are  explained  by  our  recoUeding  that  a  lefs  quan- 
tity of  any  ftimulating  material  will  excite  an  organ  into  ener^ 
getic  adion,  after  it  has  lately  been  torpid  from  defedi  of 
fiimulus. 

Intoxication  begins  widi  a  difpofition  to  fleeps  but  noife^ 
light,  bufioe^,  or  the  exertion  of  volition,  prevent  it,  ^uid  the 
drunkard  proceeds  in  his  courfe*  Through  this  our  author  at-» 
tends  him,,  explaining  the  phenomena  as  they  occur,  €»g,  why 
pleafure  is  produced  by  intoxication,  and  pain  is  relieved  by  it"^ 
wh/%  drunkards  ftammer  and  flagger,  and  are  liable  to  wee|>r9 
why  they  make  pale  urine  and  vomit-^why  they  fee  obje(^ 
double— -why  they  become  delirious,  0upid,  drowfy,  and 
comatofe. 

He  alfo  inquires  why  attention  of  the  mind  diminiflies 
drunkennefs ;  explains  the  difordered,  irritative  motions  of  the 
ienfes  that  it  occaftons^  and  points  out  the  dlfeaies  to  which  it 
gives  birth.  This  iediion,  like  the  other. three,  is  concluded  by 
a  definition*   ' '  - 

Thefe  four  fedtons  are  written  in  a  more  ornamented  flyle 
fhan  the  reft  of  the  work,  efpecially  the  lafb,  which  abounds  in 
the  graces  of  compofition.'  In  treating  of  the  efFeds  of  the 
grape,  it  is  difficult  for  a  great  poet  to  utfpend  his  fiuicy.  The 
|)ower5  of  the  imagination  are  perpetually  fltmulated  by  the 
memory  %  and  the  lyric  fongs  of  many  a  bard  crowd  on  his  xe* 
membrance. 

To  thefe  fedlions  fucceeds  the  XXIId,  \  On  Propeniity  to 
f  Motion,  Repetition,  and  Imitation/ 

Propenfity  to' motion,  as  has  been  already  explained,  is  la 


caufe,  during  this  inactivity,  the  feniorial  power  accumulates. 


There 
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There  muft]  however^  be  fome  ftimulus  to  excite  this  a^vityi 
and  if  neither  defire,  averfion,  pleafure,  pain,  or  external  ftU 
mulus,  operate,  atS^ton  is  produced  by  fome  link  of  afibciadon,: 
Hence  indolent  people  repeat  the  fame  verfe,  or  hum  the  fame, 
liune,  for  hours  together: 

*  Onward  he  trudg'd,  not  knowing  what  he  fought. 
And  whiiUedy  as  he  went,  for  want  of  tboughc.' 

Motions  repeated  for  fome  time,  foon  become  aflociated  toge- 
ther, according  to  the  feventh  law  of  animal  caufaion  (Setition 
IVth);  and  thus  are  eafier  performed  than  other  kinds  of'acl-jon. 
If  the  ftimulus  be  repeated  at  uriiform  intervals  of  time,  the 
a^ion,  whether  of  our  mufcles  or  organs  6f  fenfe,  is  produced 
witb  ftill  greater  facility  and  energy,  the  acquired  habit  aiiiitiug 
th?  p  wer  of  the  ftimulus. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  illuftratcd  by  a  reference  to  rhim-s 
and  alliterauons  in  poetry,  and  to  other  phenomena  of  the  Jiac 
arts. 

Imitation  Dr.  Darwin  confider<;  ss  an  unlvcrdd  propenfity. 
Man,  accordir'g  to  Ariftotle,  is  an  imitative  animal.  Imitation 
confifts  in  rcpeiition,  th'^  e  incll  of  j^ll  kinds  of  action.  As  our 
perceptions  are,  in  our  autnor's  opinion,  copies  or  imitations 
of  fome  properties  of  external  matter,  the  propenfity  to  imira- 
tion  is  thus  interwoven  with  our  exiftcnce,  and  may  he  f.iid, 
indeed,  to  conftitute  all  the  operations  <  f  our  minds.— On  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  that  our  perceptions  are  cop  es  of  the 
properties  of  matter^/nd/mW  copies — we  have  already  givca 
our  opinion. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  four  Idnds  of  imitation  referable 
tp  the  four  fenforial  powers. 

The  do(^rine  of  imitation  he  employs  to  explain  fympathy, 
and  all  our  virtues;  the  operation  of  contagions-  on  the  ixxiy, 
and  the  fex  of  the  embryon.  In  this  reafoning  there  appears  to 
'y&  fomething  very  fanciful,  or  very  unintelligible. 

Thefe  fubje^ts  being  diicuiTed,  Dr.  Darwin  fteps  forward  to 
^lluftrate  fome  of  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  and  to  trace  out 
their  moft  efficacious  methods  of  cure ;  and  he  commences  this 
in  Se^ioo  XXIII*  with  a  (hort  account  of  the  circulatory 
fyftem, 

,  To  this  fucceeds,  in  Se^^.  XXIV.  a  defcription  of  the  fecre- 
tions  of  faliva,  and  of  tears,  and  of  the  lachrymal  fack. 

Se£t:.  XXV.  is  employed  on  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
Seel.  XXVI.  on  the  glands  and  membranes. 

In  thefe  fe^iions  defcription  is  relieved  by  refiedlions,  and 
many  ft ri Icing  and  important  pradlical  obfervations  are  to  be 
found*   It  would  give  us  great  pieafure  to  enter  particularly 
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ca  tlic^r  contents;  but  the  length  to  which  our  account  of  thiS 
work  has  ^li cady  cxtciiduJ,  forbids  us  to  indulge  our  inclin::- 
tions.  Dr.  Darwin  confidf.*rs  the  veins  as  a  I  vl^cm  of  vclTcl> 
abforbing  blcod,  as  the  la.^leals  and  lymphatics  are  fyllcn^s  cA 
^vefills  abf  jibing  cf)\  lc  and  lymph  ;  and  his  realons  for  tliis  Icem 
to  us  fa tisj^'acSlory.  All  the  fluids  going  through  the  glands  and 
capi.b;  V  vlILIs,  he  ronl  dcrs  as  undergoing  a  chemical  change, 
and  acquii ing  new  cDiiibinations,  in  which  prorels  the  mairer 
©f  heat  is  given  out.  Hence,  he  obfcrvcs,  when  the  action  of 
thefc  vcffels  is  incrrafcd  for  a  moment,  as  in  bluiliing,  a  vi\  id 
hear  on  the  f^in  is  the  conrequcncc.  Thus  biufhing  is  a  che- 
mical procefs  !  Dr.  Darwin  ("ccms  to  accede  to  the  new  theory 
of  animal  heat  throughout,  though  he  has  not  entered  at  any 
length  iiiio  this  important  fubjecti  a  circuiiirtance  that  wc 
regret. 

in  treating  of  the  ftonr.ach  and  in'cRlne«,  an  inch'cntal  opi- 
nion is  given  of  the  origin  ot  the  gout.  Dr.  Darwin  c.  niiders 
this  difeafe,  in  its  regular  f^rm,  as  c  mniencing  w.th  a  torpor 
©f  the  liver;  and  the  inflaminatioii  of  the  ball  of  the  toe  as 
arifinj:  by  f)'!npathy  from  thi^  torpor,  in  the  fame  manne/  as  an 
inflamina  ian  of  the  membrane  lininj^^  the  Doftrils  luccceds  a 
torpor  in  the  feet  from  ex'  ofure  to  co  d. 

Sect.  XW'ii.  treats  of  haemorriiages,  which  he  divides  into 
two  k  nds,  b^i'm^  rrhaees  frc  m  inflammaiion  and  from  venous 
paralvfis.  'i  hc  fnll:  he  apjueaends  are  curable  by  a  fteady  ap- 
piic.ition  of  cold,  ot  vvnich  leveral  inllances  are  pjven.  He  even 
fuppofcs  that  hiemorrhjges  from  the  lungs  might  be  lloppcd  by 
the  ci/ld  bath  ;  for  the  (hortncfs  of  breath  in  thofe  that  ^o  fud- 
denly  into  culd  war.r,  is  noto'^  ing  to  accumulation  of  bitiod  iii 
the  lunfrs,  hut  to  the  quicfcencc  of  the  pulmonary  capilUries 
from  aliuciauon.  'I'lie  laft  kind  of  haimorrhagcs  are  cu  cd  by 
opium,  preparations  of  fteel,  baric,  &c. :  but  thefe  produce  a 
more  certiin  effedt,  if  vcncfe6lion  or  a  cathartic  be  premifed. 

Sec^.  XXVIll.  treats  cf  the  paralyfis  of  the  ahfortient  fyJ^em. 
Here  the  author  takes  occaiiun  to  dt-fine  a  particular  Ipecics  of 
atrophy  arifingfrom  a  paralyfis  of  the  ladteals ;  to  give  his  fen- 
timciits  on  liie  proximate  caufe  of  dropfy;  on  the  caufes  of 
be''j>e?,  mefentciic  and  pulmonary  confumption  \  and  to  explain 
the  reaft^n  why  ulcers  in  the  lungs  nre  fo  difficult  to  heal.  He 
alfo  nouccs  w  th  approbation  Dr.  Bcddoes'  new  method  of  treat- 
ing confumntions. 

Sedi  XXIX.  confifls  of  the  tranflatlon  of  a  Latin  thcfis 
written  by  tiie  late  ]\'lr.  Charles  Darwin,  and  printed  in  1780. 
The  fubjecl  is  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  abforbent  fyftcm  5 
and  this  eflay  has  already  attradted  the  nonce  of  the  learned, 
^{^re  it  is  properly  introduced^  forming  a  fectjon,  and  indeed  a 
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necefiary  iertion,  of  the  work  before  us.  It  occupies  forty  iour 
pr^r't" ^,  and  contains  nn  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  dropf^ 
ana  di.tbetes,  .nid  oi  huji  v  of  ih-j  m'4\  iingiilar  appearances  of 
the  animal  economy.  In  liic  c  nncxion  in  wiiich  ir  now  ilands 
will  he  belter  underflood  tnLin  forincrly ;  and  it  will  remain  a 
nv  tiument  oi  the  talents  of  this  rxtrav)idinary  young  man,  over 
Wii  fv;  uiuimely  fate  the  fri^iiids  of  f.  ience  and  virtue  i^ave  deeply 
la  n«  nted.  It  is  true  ft^me  part  of  h  •  merit  of  the  work  will 
pr.>b.A)iy  be  transferred  from  the  A  n  to  tlie  father  j  but  this 
matter  ou<i^ht  not  to  be  nicelv  fcrutinifcd  :  nor  will  it  be  thous'ht 
licceiiary  to  examine  it  at  all,  by  liuiic  who  kiie^v  the  lingular 
powers  and  enJovvoiCnts  ot  Charles  Darwin, 

Sect.  XXX.  treats  of  the  pan.lyfis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
In  rnis  Dr  Darwin  explains  tiie  m.anner  in  which  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  aitecfs  the  liver,  and  particularly  the  bile 
ducts  ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  iifc  of  eledricity  in  cafes  of 
pa  .ilyfiS  of  thefe  duels.    He  a: fo  relate*;  fome  cxperimeats  Oft. 
biie  ilon^-s.     This  fcdVion  concludes  as  ioiiows: 

'  III.  1  fhall  conclude  this  kction  on  the  difeafe?  of  the  liver 
^  inducted  bv  fpirituous  liquors,  with  the  well-known  itory  of 

*  Promcth  us,  which  feerns,  iinleci,  to  have  been  invented  by 

*  phvhcians  in  thuie  ancient  tiaics,  v  hen  all  things  were  clothed 
'  in  h  eroglyphir,  or  in  fable.  Prometheus  was  painted  as 
^  ftealinG^  tire  fiom  heaven;  which  may  well  reprefcnc  the  in- 

*  flammable  f^irit  prciducod  by  fermentation,  which  may  be  lajd 

*  to  atiimae  or  eijjivcn  the  man  of  clay:  whence  the  conquells 

*  cf  B'cchus,  as  wt-ll  :.s  the  temporary  mirth  and  noife  of  his 
'  devotees.  Dut  ihe  after  \  uniM-.rrcrit  of  thofe  who  fteal  this 
^  acTurfed  fire  is  a  vul.ure  <:::.iwing  ine  liver;  and  well  ahcgo- 

*  rifes  the  poor  inebriate  lijiL^ering  for  years  under  painful  hcpa- 

*  tic  difeafes. — W  hen  »he  expediency  of  laying  a  further  tax  on 

*  the  difliUation  of  fpirituous  liquors  from  grain  was  canvafled 

*  bcf  re  he  Houfe  of  Commt^ns  f  mc  years  agn,  ir  was  find  c  f 

*  the  dilVillcrs,  with  great  tnah,  They  tnke  the  bread  fr-rn  ihe 

*  -people  and  convert  it  inio  psijon  f  Yet  is  rhis  manufactory  of 
'  dife-.fe  permitted  toe  nnnue,  as  appears  by  its  paying  into  ihc 
f  trenfury  near  a  millicn  <  f  ni  uicy  annually.    And  thus,  under 

*  the  nan^iCS  of  rnin,   br;ind\,  gin,  v.hin^Vi  ufquebanah,  wine, 

*  cyder,  beer,  and  p  rrcr;  alcohol  is  become  the  baiie  of  ihe 
t  ^i^riiiiafi  y^odd^  as  <«pium  of  the  Mahumeian. 

'   Evoe!  parcey  itber? 
PartSj  gravi  nutuemU  thirfo HoR.* 

Here  alfo  we  muft  clofe  onr  account  of  rhis  extraordinary 
work  at  prelent,  to  r^fuoie,  afid  we  hope  to  conclude  ic  in  our 
ne«  number, 
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Art.  VIII.  The  H-!y  Bible-,  or^  The  Boch  acc:-n:ted [acred  hy 
Jiivs  and  Chr/jiiaus ;  sthertvife  ^aH^d  the  Bojks  of  the  Old  and 
'New  CuutnaKts\  faithfully  irarjlated  frcui  CAretled  Texts  ofthe  ' 
Origin  ah  ^  tmih  various  Reading  explanatory  Notes^  and  crU 
i.'iai  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gedde^^  LL,D.  FoL  h 
Larire  410.  London:  princuu  for  the  Author,  by  J.  Davisj 
and  Ibid  by  R.  Faultier^  New  Bond  Street  i  and  J.  Johiiibn» 
Sc»  P iiui'&  Cburch-yaid.  1792. 

£  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  J 

A  TTTHORS,  who  write  upon  a  preconceived  iyftem,  before 
^  they  have  cftablifhecl  the  fuiidarnental  p;  i  riCipL-^,  nre  fooiilh 
builders.  In  cur  number  for  February  laft  was  reviewed  a 
book  of  Indian  Antiquities,  in  which  an  exigence  of  more  than 
four  thoufand  years  is  affigned  to  the  Bhagvat  Gv-^eta.  ,1  be  date 
of  its  compofition  is  thus  referred  to  times  before  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  the  difperfion  cf  mankind,  and  the  firft  political 
cftablifhments.  The  author,  very  prcpofteroufly,  referved  for 
a  future  volume  the  vindication  of  the  Mofaical  hiftory.  In  a 
like  retrograde  proceflion,  and  with  the  fame  eventual  infatii* 
ation,  has  Dr.  C/eddes  reprobated  the  Hebrew  chronology  from 
Ar|>hftxad  to  Abraham,  without  proving  it  fpurious:  and,  what 
IB  very  unaccountable,  he  has  adopted  that  of  the  Greek  ver« 
fion,  without  authenticating  its  claim  to  the  preference.  After 
all,  he  confelTes,  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  fufficiently  to 
adjuft  many  parts  of  the  fcriptore  computation-  Is  it  thus  he 
discharges  his  folemn  obligations  to  tranflate  faithfully  from  the 
€orre£ted  original  text ! 

After  frequent  hints  that  the  facred  hiftory  refts  folely  on  the 
bads  of  human  telHmony,  the  Do<^or  once  more  apprifes  and 
icquefts  his  readers  to  take  notice,  that  he  condantly  fets  afide 
the  idea  of  infpi ration,  and  confiders  the  hiftorical  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  mere  human  compofition. 

In  this  folemn  profeflion  he  appears  to  be  fincere.  His 
leaders  have  no  reafon  to  fufpc."^  that  he  thinks  favourably  of 
that  hiflory,  as  divinely  infpired«  Even  in  this  view  Mofes 
Hands  in  the  iame  predicament,  as  to  credibility,  with  Hero« 
dotus  and  Thucydides :  with  tlic  latter  for  the  fadU  he  attefls, 
as -a  party  and  a  witnefs;< — with  the  former  for  the  tranfadions 
prior  to  his  own  times.  Nay,  infptration  apart,  the  Hebrew 
writer  has  preferable  claims  to  authentic  documents.  la  iii« 
days  the  primeval  traditioiis  had  proceeded  but  a  few  ftages 
from  their  fource.  The  inrcrmediatc  patriarch?,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  extiiea  before  the  flood,  liv,ed  to  fee  eight  or  nine 
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generations  of  their  defcendants  i  and  to  four  or  five  defcenis 
the  poft-diluvians  imparted  the  tranldctioiis  of  their  own  and 
former  ages.  ,  Many  of  them  were  cotemporaryi  and  the  me- 
mory of  each  individual  in  the  coexiftent  generation  wis  the 
repofitory  of  truths,  natural,  moral,  hit^oricai,  and  divine,  tranf- 
mitted  faithfully  from  the  firft  orii^in  of  things.  At  any  one 
afllgnable  period,  before  the  Exodus,  it  was  no  lefs  difHcuit  Co 
Cabricate  legendary  traditions,  than  to  corrupt  the  genuine. 

The  patriarchs,  both  prior  and  fubfequent  to  Noah,  had  pe^ 
riodical  inftitutions,  fuch-  as  the  weekly  fabbath,  and  perhafit 
other  flated  times  for  facrifices — convivial  meetings — ceremo- 
nies of  (even  days  continuance  for  marriage  and  funeral  fo-» 
lemnitics— long  periods  of  fojourning,  bondage,  and  perlec'u* 
tion: — all  which  afforded  expeditious  and  fure  methods  of  com* 
puting  time.  Mutual  communication  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events  too  important 
to  be  loft  in  oblivion ;  and  the  diicipline  of  Providence  ferved 
at  once  to  exercife  that  eminent  virtue,  patience  in  tribulation  ; 
and  to  infpire  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  brighter  profpeds.  It 
is  fearcely  fuppofable,  that  any  pious  Ifraelite  alter  t!ie  demife  of 
Jacob  could  be  ignorant  that  the  releafe  from  Egypt  (houid, 
according  to  the  prophecy  intimated  to  Abraham,  be  accons^ 
plithed  at  the  end  of  about  400  years  from  the  birth  of  ifaac* 

On  thefe  grounds  too  we  do  not  befitate  to  pronounce  that 
MoTes,  without  the  aid  of  revelation  and  of  written  records, 
might  with  certainty  compofe  the  hiftory  of  the  world  from  its 
origin,  and  arrange  its  materials  as  now  extant,  excepting  here 
and  there  a  conciie  fupplement,  and  a  few  local  notations,  by  m 
flight  change  of  names,  or  relative  pofitions,  better  adaptcds  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Ifraeiites,  after  their  fettlement  in  Paleftihe,  and 
of  aU  fucceeding  generations.  The  hiftory  of  one  peoplC)  in- 
teriperfed  with  incidental  remarks  on  the  4ate  of  fcparate  com-^ 
inunities,  was  the  fubjed  which  Mofes  undertook  to  prepare  for 
general  information}  and  his  work  is  ilamped  v/iih  much  more 
Itriking  fignaturcs  of  veracity  than  that, of  Herodotus,  who 
flouriOied  a  thoufand  years  later,  at  a  greater  didance  from  the 
fource  of  primitive  knowledge,  attempted  a  general  h»llory»  ami 
was  egregioufiy  deceived  by  the  fi^ions  of  licentious  poets  and, 
lying  priefts. 

But  why  is  Mofes  faid  to  have  produced  a  mere  human  com- 
pofition?  From  the  very  nature  and  name  of  his  firft  volume^ 
Oekesis,  it  m^y  be  expecled  that  human  genius  could  not  ic»« 
vetlt  fome  parts  of  the  fubje^V,  or  human  intellect  give  a  colour 
of  probability  to  things  i^emingly  impoilible.  The  mode  of 
tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  pure  potentiality  to  actual  exigence  is 
incomprehen(tble«   Yet  this  tranfuion  muii  bst  admitted  3  £or  if 
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It  be  denied,  a  train  of  .ibrurdiiies  will  be  the  unavoidable  coit-^ 
fecjuence.  Wirhout  infpiratiun  ijo  account  could  have  been  ob- 
tained or  the  world's  origin.  It  was  certainly  revealed  to 
A'lam  ;  and  whv  not  repeated  to  Mofes,  if  the  original  tradi- 
ti  ;ii  haJ,  in  his  lime,  become  in  fonie  pomts  uncertain,  or  in 
others  uek'(Slivc  ai^d  corrup-t.  As  a  prophet  the  Hebrew  le- 
gin.itf^r  was  undoubrvdly  infpired.  He  foretold  the  apoii^afy  and 
dilpeifion  of  his  people,  and  cnnf  quently  the  final  period  of 
his  facred  ritual  and  civil  ellah'ilnment.  The  remains  of  that 
infatuaied  coinmunity  ftill  iupiift,  and  are  almoit  every  where 
the  living  monuments,  and  involuntary  witnefTes,  of  his  pro* 
phetical  character.  Now,  if  he  did,  in  a  ve.-y  remote  age,  un- 
fcld  the  f-^cTcts  of  myfterious  providence,  wiihnut:.the  ariiblgui- 
ties  of  mythology,  the  veil  of  figurative  iiyle,  or  the  fnllncies 
"of  obfcure  oracles  ;  the  prelump^ion,  that  by  communications 
of  fupern::tural  light,  he  compofed  a  hillory  nf  the  then  pail 
ages,  can  iiiv n-ve  no  abfurdity.  His  pred'.cticns  are  inter- 
fperfcd  witli  tl^e  hiltory.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Some 
hiOorical  parts  at  IqslH  of  the  I'entateuch  fuggell  the  idea  of 
infp!  ration. 

'  From  whatever  documentSy  when^  or  by  whom^  the  Penla- 
•  *  teuch  was  ultimately  compiled,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  in 

*  its  full  integrity,  or  without  alterations.    It  was  excellently 

*  tranflated  into  the  Greek,  about  285  years  before  Chrift,  when 
•*  the  copies  were  lefs  imperfect  than  afterward  *.   This  tran/Ia- 

*  tion  we  have  entire,  though  not  uncorrupted  f.'  By  the 
5  help  of  this  other  verfions,  compared  with  one  another,  and 
<  with  the  text  in  its  various  readings,  coUe^led  in  the  prefent 

*  century,  from  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  a  nearly 


•  It  was  very  indifferently  tranflated :  often  withont  perfpicuity 
andprecifion;  lome  things  are  interpolated;  others,  through  inat- 
tention»  left  out,  or  wilfully  altered^  and  not  a  few  tranfpoied*  very 
(eldom  for  the  better.  This  critic  has  taken  much  pains  to  depxe* 
date  the  original,  difcovers  great  care  to  throw  a  covering  over  the 
imperfe^lions  of  its  firll  verfion,  and  feeras  to  aflume  for  his  primary 
axiom  the  divine  infpirntion  cf  the  interpreters,  admitting  for  veri- 
ties all  the  ridiculous  fables  concerning  the  hiflory  of  tlieir  joint  per- 
formances. Strange  it  is^  that  ci^ual  advantages  ihould  not  be  allowed 
to  Mofes ! 

f  It  IS  now  much  more  corrupted  than  was  the  original  in  any  age 
iince  the  date  of  its  verfion.  Very  problematical  are  the  evidences 
of  its  integrity.  Several  able  critics,  better  acquainted  with  its  hif. 
tory,  and  lefs  partial  to  its  fuppofed  merits,  than  Dr.  Geddcs,  affiria 
that  it  was  confuiTsed  with  the  Alexandrian  Librar)'.  This,  however, 
was  more  probably  tiie  fate  cf  the  autograph,  tiiau  of  all  iu  future 
copies^  then  extant, 
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*  genuine  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  may,  by  the  rules  of  a  judi- 

*  cious  critieilm,  be  at  length  obtained.    Such  a  Cf  py  1  have 

*  endeavoured  to  form,  according  to  my  btib  abiliti^  s  and 

*  from  fuch  a  copy  I  have  made  the  follovv-ing  traiifl.ition  *• 
'  I  Willi  to  avail  myfelf  of  Mr.  Hohnes's  coHauoa  of  the  Sept. 

*  MSS.  now  in  great  forwardnels  ;  and  of  other  valuable  W(V^ 
«  which  I  have  Jiut  yet  been  able  to  procure,'  pp.  20,  21. 

It  feems  that  a  nenrlv  genuine  copy  is  already  obtained,  Oa 
its  authority  n  tranllatton  of  the  Pentateuch  has  appeared  in 
print.  Whac  then  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  works,  however  valuable? 
Befides,  from  a  feries  of  references,  pompoufly  fubjoined  to  the 
explanatory  notes,  we  are  authorifed  to  inform  the  pubiic,  that 
the  Do6lor's  critical  remarks,  taken  from  fome  books  ■  not  yet 
printed,  and  from  oth^-r?  he  has  not  yet  feeci,  are  prepared  alrezdjr 
for  the  prcis,  and  fufiicient  in  quantity  to  f.  rm  a  juft  vnl  in  e  hy 
themlelves.  Is  this  juft  criticifm  ?  Docs  this  commentator 
pofTefs  the  prophetical  faculty  f  that  infpiration  which  he  will 
not  allow  to  Moles  ? 

This  is  a  very  llngulnr  preface.  It  might,  with  more  pro- 
priety, h:u'c  been  exhibited  clfcwhcre,  than  in  the  front  of  a 
bibie,  waiting  the  refult  of  propolals  fur  fubfcription.  While 
we  pay  a  juit  tribute  of  deference  to  the  writer's  ubi!itie«,  that 
fpirit  of  icepticifm,  which  he  has  not  prudence  to  conceal,  ex- 
torts our  difapprobaiiun.  As  far  as  our  recoUeiition  exteiids, 
he  is  the  firft  divine,  proteiiant  or  c.tholic,  who  has  ventureil 
to  difl'eminatc  the  principles  of  inf  deiity  in  the  introdi!<5i.on  to 
«n  Englifh  verflon  of  records,  to  whi  h  inmicmorial  prefcrip- 
lion  has  annexed  the  ideas  of  facred  and  venerable.  A  verjr 
moderate  (hare  of  foretight  would  have  induced  liim  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  eye  this  compofition,  with  all  its  brilliant 
ornaments,  till  he  had  fent  his  work  ent  re  from  the  prefs.  In 
the  confpicuous  pofition,  where  it  has  a  premature  exiftcncc,  it 
may  difcourage  future  contributors,  and  defeat  his  fanguiiie  ex* 
pe^ations  of  emolument  a  .d  fame. 

IL  Wc  proceed  to  the  tranflation,  compared  with  that  now 
in  ufe,  and  both  with  the  original.  In  our  public  verfion  of 
Gem  !•  j6>  we  read,  ^  God  made  the  leiTer  light  to  rule  the 


•  For  the  fatisfad.ion  cf  tl*e  public,  it  is  rcqueflcd  tlut  the  au- 
thor will  be  pL^afed  to  produce  the  identical  copy,  wlienco  the  chro- 
nology of  Genefisy  chap*  xu  !s  transfufcd  into  his  verfion.  We 
fufpe^  that  he  has  been  mifled  by  the  perefnpt'>ry  but  unautheatU 
€ated  afTertions  of  V\'hifton»  jackfon,  and  Kcnnicott,  in  favour  of 
the  Greek  computation,  which,  though  dWcoi  d^nt  in  its  various  MSS* 
and  editions,  exceeds,  by  many  centuries,  the  aniforjxily  confiftcnc 
BHiabert  of  ihe  Hebrew  text. 

*  i)i-ht; 
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*  night;  he  madi  the  (lars  alfo.'  Dr.  GeJdes  llkewife  conne^lt  ' 
Jicirs  not  with  rule^  but  with  made^  exprcflcd  in  the  hril:  ciuufe. 

Injutlicloufiy  botij.     In  his  elegant  i  it  brew  and  tnglifii  Bfble 
Dr.  Anlclm  Bayly  C(jnriders  this  verfe  as  parallel  with  Pfalm  * 
cxxxvi.  8,  9;  and  propofcs  this  emendation  :  '  God  made  the 

*  f  'perior  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  inferior  light^  aiid  (or 

*  wiihj  the  iiars  to  rule  the  night.* 

Dr.  Geddes,  Public  Version. 

Sarai  humbled  Hagar.  I     Dealt  iiardiy  with  her.  Gen* 

xvi.  6. 

The  well  of  the  Tiitble  God,  2     The  wcli  was  called  £eer-U« 
f.  14.  ha-roi. 

c  uiall  not  be  retainers  to  the  3     Thou  (halt  not  fo!low  a  muld- 
grcut,  tor  the  puipofe  of  doing     tode  to  do  evil,  £xod.  xxiii.  2. 
evil* 

If  ye  fee  the  afs  of  your  enemy  4     If  thou  fee  the  aft  of  him  that 
fuctumhing  under  its  bttrden,y«  5*    hateth  thee  lying  under  his  bar- 
den. 

Lo!  I  fend  mine  angel  before  5     Behold,  I  fend  an  angd  beford 
tiiee*  fie  obfervant  of  him*  thee*   ficware  of  him,  v«  20* 

Humhhdy  in  the  firft  example,  fu^gefVs  a  ludicrous  or  inmio-' 
ral  idea.  In  the  Sepru^gint  the  original  word,  which  denotes 
the  violation  of  female  purity,  is  thus,  rendered  in  leverai 
texts;  and  elfewhcrc,  as  Jud.  xix.  24. 

Ex.  2.  The  vifible  God  is  improper;  efpecially  as  the  con- 
text mentions  no  vifion  feen  by  f  I  agar  on  that  occafion.  The 
common  trnnfiation,  which  takes  rai  in  the  paflive  fcnfe,  V^th 
rcipect  to  Hagar,  is  preferable  :  '  The  well  of  Him  that  liveih 

*  and  feeth  me,*  as  in  the  margin. 

Ex.  3.  The  word  rendered  great  fig^iifics  both  multitude  an<J 
dignity.  The  context  refers  to  veracity  and  impartfal  juflice 
injudicial  trials.  The  prchibiticin,  as  Dr.  Geddcs  rcndersit^is 
vague,  and,  in  modern  ufa^.'?,  has  a  pccuiiiir  meaning. 

Ex.  4.  Succurnh  i>  fiom  the  northern  mint,  and  not  likely  to 
acquire  a  treneral  currency. 

Ex.  5.  ^  Be  ohjervan^^  implies  refpe^l ;  *  beware  denotes  can* 
tion  of  dan2:cr  from  an  infidious  (ncmy.    l^r.  Geddes  better. 

_  ^ —  * 

The  Dodtnr's  ftyle,  though  on  the  whole  manly  and  fignili- 
cant,  is  not  v.  ithout  a  tin(Siure  of  aife^ation,  whiph  in  iuleiaa 
fubjects  gives  difguil. 

'  Jnj'jiVuhk  queflion^.*  The  verbal  is  not  analogicalljP 
formed  ;  and  inf ulvible  is  obfolete.  Gonorrhea^  ^wU^offering^ 
holHartf},  kinjh'rps^  libation^  fcquejiration^  Jkip^offcnn^^  convention'^ 
tentj  vigil^  arc  not  more  proper,  or  better  underftocd,  than 
their  equivalent  terms,  which  have  acijuired  eilabiiihment  from 

prefcripttoni 
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j^efcrtption ;  iflue,  fm-ofiering,  whole-burnt-oi{eru)g»  gene« 
rations,  drink-uffenng)  feparation,  paflbver,  tabernacle,  eveii, 

tnftances  of  expreffioas  neither  ufual  nor  perfpicuousi  both  ii| 
fingle  words  and  phrafes,  are  thick  Town*  But 

^iid  te  exmpta  Uvat  fpinis  de  pJuribus  unaf^^HoRm 

Fluck  out  one  thorn! — to  iritigate  thy  priin, 
\Vii4t  buot6  It  tiicc,  while  many  more  remain? 

In.  The  various  readings  are  intended  to  fuppfy. deficiencies, 
retrench  fuperHuities,  and  afcertain  the  order  of  things.  Milled 
by  the  loud  clamours  of  Whifton  and  Kennicott  acrainft  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  as  lextremely  corrupt,  this  critic  has,  in 
many  needlefs  inftanccs,  preferred  the  authority  of  the  verfi  jus, 
not  con(#dering  wiiether  correftions  were  requiiite.  For  ex-  » 
ample  :  '  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens  f 

*  to  illuminate  the  earth  *  j.'  The  words  between  the  fymbols 
of  addition  are  not  in  the  original.  But  Dr.  Gcddes  foifts  them 
from  the  Greek  into  his  EngliQi  text.  He  then  indoles  in 
bracksLs  th  -  wht>le  15th  verfe.  [x^nd  let  them  be  for  lumina- 
ries in  the  expa.jfc  of  the  heavens  to  illuminate  the  earth.]  A 
corrcfponJent  explanatory  note  contains  this  fjntcrice  of  repro- 
bation:  *  This  whoh:  vcrfc  has  all  the  appearaiice  f  f  2111  iiuur- 

*  polation.  Sec  Crit.  Rem.' — uut  retain  thi^  \c;lc,  arj  ex- 
punge •  the  idle  addition  from  the  foregoinj^,  the  t  utulogy  is 
-icn  removed.  The  tranfiaior  could  not  hhmc  unequivocally 
cxprefs  his  perfuafion,  th^ii.  ciic  ^luUiuiiCy  ui  tiic  veriiuii  ib  para- 
mouiit  to  the  original. 

*  Cain  faid  to  tils  brother,  -}■  Let  us  walk  into  the  fields.'  \ 
Gen.  iv.  8.  The  latter  claufe,  omitted,  or  rather  loH,  in  the 
Hebrew,  is  prefervcd  in  Sam.  Sep.  Syr.  Vulg.  &  1  ^irg.  For 
its  recovery  Kcnnicott  refers  to  ;hc  autliority  of  Philo  the  Jew, 
in  whole  time,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  Hebrew  text  was  en- 
tire. It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  two  brothers  brought  their 
oblations  to  the  altar  in  the  prefence  of  wltneiles,  perhaps  Adam's 
whole  family.  I'he  divine  aiiprobation  of  Abel  was,  therefore, 
notified  in  public,  as  may  he  inferred  from  Heb.  xi.  4.  Cain, 
overawed  by  the  prefence  of  his  fellow- worfhippers,  as  ap- 
peared from  h;s  dowa-cali:  locks,  was  wroth.  Though,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  ilifled  his  cauftlefs  refentments,  he  from  the  firft 
moment  harboured  the  deliberate  intention  of  murder,  which, 
uader  the  femblance  of  friendfliip,  and  the  fecrecy  of  folitude, 
he,  with  cruel  hi^nds,  and  a  relentlefs  heart,  executed.  This 


*  Gen.i.  14. 
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'drcumftance,  happily  rcftored  by  a  clafter  of  concorrent  aufho* 
lities,  elucidates  the  hiftory,  otherwtic  too  concife  and  obfcure. 
Another  important  fupplement  to  an  accidentally  mutilated 
Hebrew  text  is  in  Exodus  xti.  40,   Sam.  U  Sep.  have  pre* 
fenred  the  deficient  claufes  marked  in  tbeie  two  parentbefes: 

<  Now  the  Ibjourning  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  (they  and  their 

*  iadiers)  in  the  Und  (of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of)  Egypt, 

*  was  430  years/  Thus  the  original  text^  when  entirei  was 
certainly  read.  Jacob's  defcent  into  Egypt  was  2 1 5  years  after 
tiie  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and  the  Exodus  was  at  the 
dune  diftanct  after  the  de(cenc  into  Kgypt.  Valuable  are  tfaofe 
difl^rent  readings  which  illuftrate  hiilory.  The  whole^intennd 
of  430  years  atifwer  to  the  felf-fame  day,  as  in  the  next  veHe. 
Calculation  excludes  both  more  and  lefs. 

The  fymbol  of  fubtradion  is  now  to  be  exemplified.   <  A  bit 

<  of  its  fleflbl  ye  (hall  not  carry  abroad,*  Exod.  xii.  46.  The& 
words  are  in  the  original.  But  fome- copies  of  Sep.  add,  *•  Ye 
^  fliall  not  leave  aught  of  it  until  the  morning.*  The  addi- 
tion is  ulelefi ;  becaufe  the  prohibition  is  anticipated  in  thp  6th 
verfe  of  the  fame  chapter.  Under  the  article  of  various  read-  t 
ings,  difilerent  from  thofe  in  the  text,  no  one  has  occurred  which 
contradi^s  the  original,  or  improves  the  fenfe. 

The  fymbol  of  tranfpofition  denotes  words,  fentences,  and  I 
paraguplis,  which,  as  they  now  Hand,  fcparate  things  which 
ought  to  be  in  juxta  pofition,  and  fo  defh-oy  grammatical  order, 
or  the  feries  of  hiftorical  arrangement.  Important  emendations 
of  this  kind  have  unfortunately  eluded  our  adlivity  of  refearch. 
Several  diflocations,  confifting  of  long  fedlions,  are  character  1  i 
as  out  of  place.  To  our  learned  readers,  who  have  leiiun, 
(kill,  and  the  volume  in  their  cuftody,  we  refer  the  confulfr  tioa 
of  the  propofcd  tranrpofition*:.  Among  the  many  which  have  ' 
efcaped  the  author's  pcrfpicacity,  fpccify  one:  *  Know  of  ^ 
'  furety  that  thy  feed  (hall  be  a  ftranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  I 

*  and  they  (hall  aflliiSl  them  400  years,'  Gen.  xv.  13.  A  very 
flifrht  variation  of  order  would  accommodate  the  claufes  of  the 
prcuidion  to  the  report  of  hiftory.    *  Know  of  a  furety  that 

*  thy  feed  (hall  be  a  ftranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  400  years, 

*  a;ul  they  fhall  ferve  ftrangers,  who  will  afflidl  them.*  Thu? 
is  inc  lojourning  commenfuratc  with  the  whole  400  years,  and 
the  icim  of  bondage  and  opprellion  relirided  to  a  part  of  that  i 
period.    So  hiftory,  as  in  other  cafes,  is  the  lure  interpreter  oi  1 
prophecy.  ' 
'   As  no  ccpy  of  the  Ilvhrcw  text  has  entirely  efcaped  partial 
uc pravat-ion,  and  as  all  the  verfions  (by  which  miftakes  might 
be  eon  jU'd)  havL'  :iI1g,  foTr.cvvh.  re  or  other,  contracted  fimilar 
blcmiftie.^,  liifcparuule  iVgin  ihc  muUiplication  of  copies,  Dr. 

Gcddc» 
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Oeddes  has»  with  great  labour,  colie^d  various  readings  to  am 
immenfe  extent.  It  is  to  be  regretred  that  his  iktUy  as  far  as  he 
hasgiven  a  fpecimen,  is  unequal  to  his  induftry. 

The  authenticity  of  the  facred  books  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  of  their  editions  1>y  Leufden,  Vander*Hooght|  or  Kennicott, 
for  the  Old ;  nor  by  Mil]>  Kufter,  or  Wetftein,  for  the  New 
Teftament.  No:  authenticity  is  a  chara^er  which  pervades 
thefe,  and  all  other  copies  collectively,  whether  written  or 
printed*  If  one,  fuppofe  \u  the  leaft  accurate,  of  all,  exhibit 
one  true  reading  pecpliar  to  itfelf,  this  one  true  reading  is  am  • 
important  difcovery,  and  a  precious  acquifition.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  various  readings,  the  nleans  of  corre£kin^ 
errors  are  multiplied.  ^  One  manufcript  only  of  Paterculus,  and 

<  one  of  Hefychius,  had  the  good  luck  to  be  prelerved,  *  In  both  ' 

<  the  faults  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  defe&  fo  far  beyond  all 

<  redrefs,  that  thofe  books,  after  all  the  pains  of  the  acuteft 

<  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  are  Hkely  to  continue  a  mere 

<  heap  of  errors*  Of  the  claffic  authors  Terence  is  now  in  the 
«  befl:  condition.   The  oldeft  and.  beft  copy  is  now  in  the  Va^^ 

<  tican.   But  even  that  has  hundreds  of  errors.   Moft  of  thefe 

<  may  be  mended  out  of  other  exemplars,  more  recent  and  of 
^  inferior  value.   I  am  morally  certain,  that  if  half  the  number 

*  of  manufcripts,  for  Terence,  were  collated  with  that  minute- 

*  nefs  which  has  been  ufed  for  twice  as  many  of  the  New  Tefta- 

*  ment,  the  number  of  variations  would  amount  to  above  50,000.' 
Dr.  Bentley,  Remarks  on  a  late  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinkingj p.  96. 

IV.  Explanatory  notes.  '  Let  there  be  luminaries.  It  is 
not  necelTarv  to  fuppofe  that  thcfc  luminaries  were  now  firft 
crc:  ted.  1  lie  tvxt  does  not  fay  1j  \  and  there  are  many  iirong 
J  cai  jns  for  believing  the  contrary.  The  objection  which  may 
le^m  to  riic  'rom  vcr.  16,  has  no  foicc  but  from  theological 
fydem,  a»id  an  ignoraacc  oi  the  Hebrew  idiom.  To  make  is 
often  equivalent  to  appoint  to  a  certain  ufe.  The  iumiiKLrics 
then  may  have  long  exillcd,  and  moll  probably  did  long  exiil, 
before  this  period  ;  although  now,  for  the  firft  time,  they  (hone 
forth,  in  their  full  Iplendour,  on  this  little  world  of  man/,  * 
Gen.  i.  4. 

Neither  here  nor  in  ver.  16  does  the  facred  hiflorian  afla  m, 
that  the  luminaries  were  produced  out  of  nothing  on  the  fourth 
day.  This  was  the  firft  elFort  of  Omnipotence,  and  prior  to 
the  production  of  light.  On  the  fjurth  day  they  began,  by 
emanation  or  reflcxioni  to  illuminate  our  upper  and  lower  hemi- 
iphere  alternatelv. 

If  Dr.  Geddes  will  admit  the  word  created  in  the  firfl 
verfe  to  fignify  the  production  of  that  which  formerly  was  not, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  every  where  cHe  in  a  lefs  rtri6t  and 
proper  fenfe»   The  verbs  bara  and  gnasah  are  from  the  hrit 

A  a  2  verfe 
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verfe  of  this  chapter  txclufivelv^  ufed,  without  diflintElloiij  tO 
expieis  operation  upon  prcexiiUiit,  but  inept  materials.  In 
contempt  of  theological  lyi^em,  r  iid  in  the  confidence  that  he 
has  an  inrillibk*  knowledge  of  the  Hebiew  idiom,  our  critic  and 
trandatof  believes  th:it  the  creation  was  paft  long  before  the 
primeval,  that  is,  the  creation  week.  But  till  he  lhail  To  define 
the, interval,  as  to  exclude  both  more  and  Icfs  than  a  determinate 
dayi  we  muft  fufpend  our  aflent.  So  far  from  allowinir  this 
vcrilon,  with  all  its  apparatus,  to  be  '  a  fairer  and  tuiicr  iniage 

*  of  the  prototv]^e  than  has  yet  appeared  in  any  modern  lan- 

*  guage,*  we  ariirni  that  liis  fundamental  principle  (which  af- 
fuincs,  that  the  p.raphrafts  and  vcrfions  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
ttu.h  are  the  ultimate  tcils  ef  its  auihenticiiy)  is  certr.inly  falfe. 
'I'his  vGlfion  obtrudes  on  thu  Chriflian  world  a  fpuricus  gene- 
alogy mi  chronology,  cfK^nadiciory  to  Mofes,  and  reprobated 
e\  en  by  the  Romiih  church.  In  other  refpe£^s,  the  author's 
labours  exhibit  '  many  imperfections,  which  will  perhaps  re- 
'  quire  the  bufiaeli  of  his  future  life  to  retouch  and  amend.* 
Preface, 

His  learned  readers  can  fcarcely  perufe  one  chapter  where 
Dr.  Gcddes  does  not  difcovcr  a  propenfity  to  fet  forth  the  ori- 
ginal text  as  redundant,  mutilated,  uncertain,  or  otherwife  vi- 
tiated. Of  the  many  variations  which  crowd  arid  disfigure  his 
Engliih  text  with  fymbols  of  reference,  not  one  of  a  thoufand 
improves  or  fixes  the  fenfe,  where  the  common  verfion  is  ob* 
fcure  or  ambigupus.'  Very  few^  therefore,  are  the  real 
emendations. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  acquit  this  tranAator  from  a  vain 
and  pragmatical  intermeddling  with  tilings  facred  in  their 
origini  and  confecrated  in  the  minds  of  men*  if  not  an  infi* 
dious  intention  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Chrifiian 
.  faith ;  though  we  apprehend  little  danger  from  a  work  which 
,  conjectures  loofely,  but  proves  nothing.  Another  volume,  exe- 
cuted ]>y  the  fame  hand,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  will  not^  we 
venture  to  prcfagc,  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  Briti(h  literature, 
to  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  proteilant 
churches. 


Art.  IX.  ScrmcnSy  h  Hugh  Blmr^  D.D.  and  F,  R,  S.  Edin* 
cue  of  the  AlniUiers  of  the  High  Cbufiby  and  Profejfor  of  Rbe" 
iork  and  BelUs  Lctircs^  Edinburgh »  VoL  IF,  pp.  446.  8vo. 
5«.  London:  printed  for  A.  Strahan  and  T.  Cadell^  and 
W.  Creech,  Edinburgh.  1794« 

IN  no  fpectes  of  literary  compofidon  Is  the  gradual  flu£hiatioa 
•*  of  tafte  more  obfervable  than  in  the  writiijgs  prepared  for  the 
pulpit,  during  the  currency  of  the  p;;fl  aiid  paffing  century. 

Performances 
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Performances  of  this  clafs  more  th^n  fifty  years  old,  though 
p^dt&\y  well  underftood,  are  now  become  antiquated.  If  al- 
lowances l)e  made  for  conflitutional  peculiarities  of  habit,  which 
chara^rife  individuals,  and  ilamp  marks  of  diverfity  on  their 
compodtions,  thefe  will  ftill  derive  a  tin^ure  from  the  times 
and  though  the  age  produces  the  men,  the  men  give  to  the  age 
its  form  and  prrjfure. 

About  the  time  the  two  crowns  were  united,  divines  fel(jk>ni 
could  find  a  text  plain  enough  which  did  not  feem  to  require  a 
prolix  explication  ;  and  few,  however  (hort,  had  that  charader 
of  fimplicity  which  might  fuperfede  a  long  portentous  chain  of 
dtvifions  and  fubdividons.  -  Thefe  were  but  the  bafis  of  pro- 
pofitions  piled  upon  propofitions,  which  were  feparately  to  ber 
illuftrated  and  confirmed.  Certain  cautions  were  then  to  be 
premifed  for  obviating  miftakes,  which  none  but  the  preacher 
could  forefee ;  and  ail  this  complex  apparatus  of  machinery  ivas 
but  introdudlory  to  the  grand  object  cf  edification  j — the  di-- 
re<!^ory  part.  This  bperofe  method  of  explication,  divtfion» 
do6^rir.e,  reafon,  and  ufe,  was  in  vogue  till  the  reftoratlon,  and 
continued  fome  time  after. 

Then  appeared  Sanderfon  and  BarroW,  who,  deviating  froni 
the  involved  method  of  their  predere0brs,  introduced  a  mode 
lefs  formal,  though  not  quite  pure  from  the  parade  of  artificiel 
compofition.  Each,  rich  in  fentiment,  feems  to  have  thought^  ^ 
not  tn  his  mother  tongue,  but  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  latinily^ 
the'  language  at  that  time  of  the  fchools ;  and  in  no  better  drefs 
did  either  imagine  that  his  ideas  could  be  (ent  from  the  pulpit| 
or  the  prefs.   Their  Engliih  is  depraved  Latin. 

In  that  reign  Scott,  the  author  of  the  Chriftian  Lifts,  difFule!| 
figurative,  ferious,  and  fervent,  formed  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himfelf  :<^a  manner  which,  without  an  equal  portion  of  con*  • 
genial  talents,  it  was  impoilible  to  imitate.   It  therefore  died 
with  him,  and  now  exifts  only' in  his  own  valuable  writings. 

*  Tillotfon,  elegant  and  lively.  Sharp  plain  and  neat,  having 
formed  themfelves  on  the  admired  produ£fcion6  of  the  ancients^ 
were  the  models  of  the  prefent  age. 

Clarke,  that  reafoning  machine,  as  Voltaire  fome  where  calls 
him,  pondered  his  fubje£b  with  patience,  compared  the  Bible 
carefully  with  itfelf,  conjedured  boldly,  argued  coolly,  decided 
with  caution,  wrote  with  precifion,  and  feldom  admitted  an  imn 
proper  word,  or  gave  it  a  wrong  pofition. 

To  him  fucceeded  Hoadly,  Sherlock,  and  Seeker,  of.  whom 
each  had  his  di(lin6):  chara^ers  of  excellence.  This  laft  hav- 
ing formed  a  ftri^er  notion  than  his  predcceflbrs  of  the  fmpUx 
imiaxat  $t  unum  [unity  of  plan  and  fimplicity  in  its  executionl, 
iotrodaced  a  mode  of  pulpit  compofition^  which  loTs  capable 

A  a  3  judges^ 
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judges  pufhed  to  a  total  omiffion  of  marks,  to  intimate  a  tranfi- 
tion  fiom  one  past  of  ihc  lubjedl  to  another.  The  refult  was  a 
multiplicity  of"  claboiate  eilays  (on  common-place  topics,  with 
little  rt'gaid  whether  the  general  idea  had  any  connexion,  in 
found  and  kwk^  with  ihe  text,  or  rather  motto,  at  the  top) ; 
in  which  effays  as  little  matter  could  be  fnund  to  iuform  the 
intelledl,  or  impicfs  tlic  heart,  as  to  offend  the  ear.  This  2ge 
boafts  a  great  number  of  public  inilru6lors,  more  attentive  to 
general  edification,  vvhofe  praife  is  already  in  the  churcbeSy  aiui 
whofe  names  p,  llerity  will  recolledl  with  vei.eration. 

This  volume,  like  the  tJiree  ethers  by  the  fame  author,  enters 
the  theatre  without  a  prologue,  or  apology,  to  belpeak  a  fa- 
vourable reception.  No  fconcr  was  the  fecond  publifhed,  than 
frid  to  be  Itfs  meritorious  than  the  former.  The  third  too  was 
pronounced  leis  perfect:  than  the  Iccondj  and  now  fome  readers 
exprcfs  their  preterence  of  the  third  to  the  fourth.  All  threC| 
however,  had  a  rapid  and  extcnfive  circulation;  and  though  this 
fourth  has  fcarcely  furmountcd  the  damp  exhalations  of  the 
prefsji'  is  already  in  many  hands  j  and,  if  we  be  not  mifjnformedy 
a  neMf  impreflion  now  employs  the  compofitors.  This  iniellki 
gence,  if  premature,  may  at  leaft  be  prophetical. 

The  contents  of  the  volume,  or  rather  the  titles  of  thefo 
twenty  fermons,  are,  I.  1  he  Caules  of  Men's  being  weary  of 
Life*  IL  Charity  the  End  of  the  Commandment,  III.  Our 
.  Lives  arc  in  the  Hand  of  God.  IV.  The  Mixture  of  bad  and 
good  Men  in  Society.  V.  The  Gofptl  affords  Relief  to  the 
Diftrcfled.  VL  Luxury  and  Ltcentlouhiefs.  VII.  The  Pre* 
fence  of  God  in  a  futiire  State.  VIII.  Curioiity  concerning 
the  Affairs  of  others.  IX»  are  now  ignorant  of  ihe  Ways 
of  God.  X.  The  Slavery  of  Vice.  XI.  Importance  of  puo- 
]ic  Worfliip.  XII.  The  Faftiim  of  the  World  pafiech  away* 
XIII.  Tranquillity  of  Mind.  XIV.  Men's  Misfortunes  charge- 
able on  themfelvcs.  XV.  Integrity  the  Guide  of  Life, 
XVI.  Submiffion  to  the  Divine  WUl.  XVII.  Friendihip. 
XVIII.  OurCondud  with  regard  to  future  Even  s.  XIX.  On 
following  the  Multitude  to  4o  £vil«  XX.  The  WiAiom  of 
God. 

Sermon  I.  '  I  am  weary  of  my  Life/  Job  x.  i»  The  au<- 
llior  confiders  the  words  as  exprefling  the  fentiment,  i .  of  a 
^iibontented^2.  of  an  affli£led — 3.  of  a  devout  man.  Three 
fclafies,  he  obferves,  are  chiefly  liable  to  the  difeafe  of  a  difpon* 
lented  mind,  the  idle,  the  luxurious,  the  criming. 

EXTRACT. 

*  ^irft.  This  wearinefs  of  life  is  often  found  among  the  idle  | 
perfons  commonly  in  eafjf  circumilances  of  fimufte,  who  are  not  en- 
lagedM  any  pf  the  labfiM^Joiis  o^itf  ations  gf  the  world|  mi  who  vt^ 
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%t  the  fame  timf »  without  energy  of  mind  to  call  them  forth  into  any 
otiier  line  of  aftlon.    In  this  languid,  or  rather  torpid  ftate,  they 

have  fo  many  vacant  hours,  and  are  To  much  at  a  lofs  to  fill  up  their  ^ 
time,  t!iat  their  Ipirits  utterly  link;  they  become  burdenrjme  to 
tliemfelves,  and  to  every  one  around  them,  and  drag  with  pain  the 
load  of  exillence.  Wh*t  a  convincing  proof  is  htreby  [here]  afforded 
that  man  was  deiigned  by  his  Creator  to  be  an  akflive  being,  whofe 
liapj^lneis  is  to  be  found,  not  ii:ie.<;]y  in  rcil,  uut  m  occupation  and 
purfuit?  The  idle  are  doomed  to  fuffer  the  natural  punilhment  of 
tkeir  ina^inty  and  folly ;  and  for  their  complaints  of  the  tirefome- 
iieis  of  life^  tnere  is  no  remedy  bur  to  awake  from  the  dream'  of  floth»  ^ 
and  to  fill  up,  with  proper  employment,  the  miierable  vacancies  of 

<  their  days.  Let  them  (ludy  to  become  afeful  to  the  world,  and  they 
ihalt  foon  become  lefs  burdenfome  to  tfaemfelves.    They  ^all  begia. 
to-enjoy  exigence ;  they  (hall  reap  the  rewards  which  Providence  has 
annexed  to  virtaons  activity ;  and  have  no  more  reafon  tO  fay«  *  My 
•  foul  is  weary  of  my  life.'  •  •  ♦  • 

*  Thus  I  have  pliccd  before  you,  in  various  views,  the  fentiment 
in  the  text;  and  Ihcvn  in  what  circumfiances.  and  from  what  caufes, 
that  difrellfh  of  life  anfes,  which  is  often  found  among  mankind..  \ 
On  a  review  of  the  whole,       cannot  but  acknowledjTc,  that  it  is^ 

^oftcncr  to  be  afcribcd  to  our  own  vices  and  follies  tli'^^^  to  any  other 
caufe.  Among  the  multitudes  in  the  world  to  v/hom  life  at  this  day 
is  burdenlbme,  the.  far  greater  number  is  of  thofe  who  have  renderea 
it  {q  to  themielves,  '  Their  idlejiefs,  their  luxury,  and  pleafuresj  their 
critninaldeed^y  their  immoderate  paflions,  their  timidity  and  bafenefs 
of  mind,  have  dejedied-them  in  foch  a  degree^  as  to  make  them  weary 
of  their  exigence.  Preyed  upon  by  difcontent,  of  their  own  creat- 
ingy'tbey  complaio  of  lile  when  they  ought  to  reprehend  themfelves/ 


Of  this  volume  We  have  no  reafon  to  exclaim,  *  what  a 

*  falling. off  is  here!*  The  three  others,  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  have  obtained  the  fan8:ion  of  a  fuffrage  almoft 
unlverfal,  from  the  readers  in  Great  Britain^  literate  and  illi- 
terate. In  this  volume,  or  in  the  reil,  nothing  occurs  contrary  ^ 
to  found  do£trine  or  pure  m  rals.  To  profligates  and  infidels, 
the  author  affords  no  city  of  refuge.  1  he  unchangeable  laws 
of  religion  we  conceive  it  poffible  to  reprefent  in  terms  which 
may  relax  their  obligation,  and  betray  men  into  the  prefump. 
tioD)  that  a  partial  conformity  will  be  acceptable.  Its  truths 
may  be  fo  explained  as  to  flatter  the  pafiions  of  the  multitude; 
and  its  fandtions  fo  flript  of  their  awful  folcmnity,  that  hope  and 
fear  eventually  lofc  their  energies.  Thus  the  falfe  prophets  <rf 
old,  by  faying  fmooth  things,  acq'iired  popularity.  In  allunon 
to  that  alarming  example  of  handling  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully, our  Lord  awfully  in(lrudied  his  dtfciples  to  beware  lefty 
by  contrailing  fuch  guilt,  they  ihould  incur  the  like  danger: 

*  Wo  unto  you  when  all  dien  iball  fpeak  well  of  you/  The 

A  a  4  now 
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now  numerous  publications  of  this  preacher,  c  n  the  truths  aixi 
duties,  the  authority  ami  l.u.. lions,  of  the  ^rofpcl,  do  not  con*- 
tain  one  expicilion  whicii  caa  fix  .  n  his  caarawicr  an  imputation 
fo  diihuuourable.  Yet  have  the?v  obtained  a  voluntary  and  ge- 
neral applaufc.  Some  criterion  oi  ptrfeciion,  either  in  the  mat- 
ter or  form  of  thefc  dif^o^rics  (or  n\  both),  it  is  reafonable  to 
prefume,  has  attradled  the  public  regard. 

If  this  criterion  pervade  Dr.  Elair's  productions,  it  cannot 
elude  difcovery.  Every  author  has,  as  fuch,  a  character iftical 
manner,  no  lefs  his  own  than  a  lyltem  of  features,  a  lone  of 
enunciation,  or  a  gcfture  in  movcnient.  This  author,  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  proper,  comely,  and  of  good  report,  in 
temper  and  conduct,  ahd  what  is  fuitable  or  repugnant  to  a  fu- 
preme  flandard  of  rectitude,  fecms  to  have  obferv-^d,  with  a 
difcerning  eye,  the  oppofite  effedts  of  wife  or  foolifh  courfts,  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  in  particular  inftances. 
Such  obfcrvations  trcafured  up  in  the  memory,  or  marked  for 
future  recolle£tion,  are,  when  colle£ted  and  arranged,  fit  rrate- 
rials  for  expreflive  defcriptions  of  real  life,  which  may  be  called 
moral  painting.  It  is  conformity  with  nature  which  charms  and 
ftrikes,  in  the  mofl  perfect  drnmniical  reprefentations.  From 
nature  this  moral  painter  copied  (in  the  fpecimen  above  given) 
tlie  three  examples  of  characiers  ufually  weary  of  life,  the  dif- 
appointed,  the  afHidted,  and  the  devout.  From  the  fame  anti- 
type he  again  dchnccited  three  oth,er  characters  comprehended  ia 
the  Bfft  c]aG — the  idle,  the  luxurious,  and  the  criaiinal,  Simi-. 
Jar  iiUlanccs  .;re  frequent. 

It  heace  appears  tu  be  his  aim  to 

•  » 

■    I   *  Shoot  folly  as  it  tires, 

Aod  catch  the  maaner:i  Uving  as  they  rife/ 

As  to  the  form  of  thcfe  fermon«,  the  meth  od  is  naturaU  and  the 
p'rts  generally  proportiona»^e  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another, 
'i  he  iivle  is  full,  flowinrr,  and  harmonious,  Thefe  exte  iors  in 
compohtion  cha'nfteriie  tlic  difcourfcs  of  Attcrbury,  who, though 
ibmetimcs  fupcrhcial,  is  never  inclegain. 

Xhough  our  pi^n  does  not  admit  arricles  from  the  private  hif- 
torv  of  writers,  wc  do  not  ju<^ge  it  incompatiblu  with  our  pro- 
vince to  contrafl  bricH^;  (he  liicrary  characters  of  Dr.  Hla.r  and 
the  iat'  Rev.  Robert  \v  alkcr,  his  colleague,  confidered  mefdjf 
as  coteinporary  authors  of  fermons. 

Genius,  a  Aiffici'-nt  ftock  of  profeilional  erudition,  exem» 
plary  morals,  and  a  happy  facility  of  communication,  ioon  dit- 
tinguiflicd  both  as  public  inifrudors.  In  the  vijjour  of  their 
^uUies,  and  the  meridiaa  of  fame,  they  were  cali6(i>  iepacately, 

;  '        8  .  to 
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to  the  fame  pafloral  charge*.  The  magiftrates  cf  the  city, 
the  fenatcrs  of  the  College  of  Jufticc,  the  barons  of  the  Ex- ' 
chequer,  and  the  principal- inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  were  the 
ufual  hearers.  Without  the  jealoufy  of  rivals,  the  two  col- 
leagues acquired  cflimarion,  without  a  preference.  A  delibe- 
rate, and  folemn  manner  charadterif;^d  the  one,  and  a  lively  and 
fpir  t  ti  the  other ;  dignity  v.  as  a  criterion  com-non  to  both. 
To  iheir  mutual  honour,  it  was  ohfervcd,  that  each  feem  d  to 
dilcover  a  v.  i(h  to  poliefs  the  difcriminating  talents  of  the  other  f. 
As  yet  iiLtthrr  had  made  themfelves  known  as  author?.  At 
length  Mr.  v\  alkcr  fcnt  forth  one  volirme  of  fcrmor.s,  after- 
ward another,  and  a  third  has  bten  publiflied  hnce  his  death  ; 
all  uhich,  as  tlie  pradu^5lion'^  (  f  t.  fte  .  nd  genius,  cxercifed  on 
important  fubject?,  were  del  rvcdly  commended,  and,  though  of 
late  rifing  in  rcputPtfon,  have  not  acquired  a  quick  currency 
like  thofe  of  his  coil-ague.  The  realon  has,  perhaps,  been 
affigncd — Dr.  Blair's  t'^lents  ior  exhib  ting  ratural  pictures  of 
life  and  manners  i^  more  attractive  than  the  fame  truths  illuf- 
trated  in  z]  diftcreiit  mcde.  Which  of  the  authors  may  live 
longeft,  in  their  works,  is  a  difcovery  referved  for  the  decifioa 
of  time. 

Infmuations  now  begin  to  circulate  rather  unfavourable  to' 
the  opinion  hitherto  entertained  of  Dr.  Blair's  originality.  It 
is  iiiiid,  he  has  borrowed  liberally  fronni  fome  of  the  mofl  ap-,' 
plauded  PVench  fertnon  writers.  This  we  do  not  fuggefl  as* 
the  refuU  of  our  owii  obfervation.    If  the  remark  be  juft,  it 

•  The  High  Church  of  Ediftburglu 

i  The  following  anecdote  1$  here  reported  on  the  aathority  of  the. 
late  Dr.  OAvald.  A  gentleman  of  rank  afked  the  Do6lor,  *  Which 
*  of  the  colleagues  is  the  better  preacher?*  It  was  repited»  You,  Sir* 

as  being  a  hearer  during  .i  confidcrable  part  of  the  year,  are  better 
qualified  to  judge.  1  feldom  hear  cither,  and  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  your  opinion.  '  Anfwcr.*  Wiien  i\'lr.  Wrilker  appears  in  rhe 
pulpit,  I  am  ftruck  with  his  manly  p-  rfon  and  fine  countenance.  As 
foon  as  he  begins  to  fpeak  I  forget  his  ufptd.  1  ie  chains  my  atten- 
tion to  his  fubjed,  and  1  dn  think  of  nothing  elfc  till  he  has  dune. 
When  it  is  Mr.  Blair's  tuni,  iiib  appeal a[;cc  too  is  engaging.  He 
proceeds,  and  captivates  the  cars  of  the  congregation.  They  behold 
htm  with  fmiles  of  approbation,  as  if  each  were  ready  to  exdaim, 
'  Charming  fpeaker.*  It  was  rejoinedt  '  Then,  Sir,  I  think  yon 
^  have  determined  your  own  queftton.'  The  experiment  may  btt 
tried  by  reading  both  authors  on  the  fame  fubjc^  the  one  imprefs 
the  heart,  and  the  other  entertain  the  fanCy,  as  in  the  former  expert* 
nent,  the  qoeilion  recurs,  *  Whether  is  the  impre£Son  or  the  enter-' 
I  tainment  mofre  durable  and  operative  V 

is 
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is  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Blair's  judgment,  and  no  blne^on  tOL 
the  uTefiilnefs  of  his  fermons.  It  would,  howevert  have  doiur 
Urn  no  diihonour  to  give  a  Dote  of  reference  to  any  author 
whence  he  has  adopted  a  fentimenty  or  new-moulded  a  paisu 
graph.  Tillotfon,  it  is  faid,  fpent  more  time  in  preparing  Bar* 
row^s  works  for  the  prefs,  than  would  have  heen  fufficient  to 
compofe  an  equal  number  of  fermons  fuperlor  in  value ;  and 
Aat  from  this  mine  he  derived  that  ore  which  afterward  en- 
fiched  his  own  wprks.  It  is  likcwife  faid,  that  he  was  indebted^ 
toWhichcott;  fome  of  whofe  fermons  are  found,  with  little' 
variation,  in  Tillotfon's  pofthumous  works.  He  had,  perhaps,, 
tranibribed  fome  of  that  author's  pieces  for  an  emergent  occafiiMK 
But  the  editor  alone  was  anfwerable  for  &elr  publication.  '  Til* 
Ibtfon  certainly  produced  many  things  which  neither  Barrow 
nor  Whichcott  had  powers  to  execute  with  equal  corre£lne& 
]>r.  Blair's  difcourfes,  it  is  iaid,  are  fomettmes  retailed  froai 
Ibme  of  our  Englifb  pulpits.  We  do  not  cenfure  the  choicoi 
but  cannot  help  exprehing  our  opinion,  that  advertifements  Ibc 
the  fale  of  hngle  printed  lermons,  in  the  form  of  manufcripCl 
engraved,  are  a  reproach  to  our  national  clergy.  The  M»* 
thodifts  colled  numerous  congregations  by  attempts  to  imprds 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  Thofe  who  ferve  our  parifli 
churches,  and  approve  this  mode  of  addrefs,  might,  we  apprCi^ 
bend,  eafily  defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Whether 
necelTity  or  choice  be  the  motive  for  rehearfing  borrowed  dif. 
co  j  ics,  thofe  which  are  the  mod  intelligible,  and  the  nioft  fis 
rioQs,  f  ern  to  merit  preference.  In  thefe  qualides,  we  Jcnow 
none  fuperior  to  the  large  ai»d  valuable  coUe^on  of  the  late 
venerable  Bilhop  Wilfon.  To  him,  with  the  change  of  one 
word,  is  applicable  the  character  of  Ac  confummate  dramaiic 
poet  in  Horace ;  ; 

Irritaty  nudcet^  veris  Urrmbus  infUt^ 
Ut  magus*  — — 

He  with  no  fdgncd  terrors  nils  my  bread. 

As  vviiii  a  magic  influeotc  poiTcll.— Francis. 


Art.  X.  Letters^  addrejfed  to  Edmund  Gthbojiy  Efq.  Author  of 
the  Deciine  and  Fall  of  ihs  Ro7rian  Empire,  By  (yeorge  Gravis, 
A,  M.  Archdeacon  of  Chejicr,  'Ike  Third  Edition^  corretlid 
and  conftderably  enlarged.  pp«  569.  8vo.  9s,  boards.  IU« 
vingtons*    London,  ^794-* 

« 

THE  firfl  of  the  letters  is  introdu£lory  to  the  general  fubje£^, 
which  is  a  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verfe, 
1  lohn  V*  7*  The  Jecond  contains  ail  the  poilcive  evidence 
.\  which 
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which  the  author  has  adduced  dire£lly  in  proof  of  that  authen- 
ticity. The  third  ILtes  or  icjiiics  to  the  objc^iions  which  Dr. 
Bcnfon  has  brought  agair.il:  the  originality  c>f  this  contcilcd  paf- 
fage.  T.^he  fout  i/j  is  c  m|;]oveil  in  conlid.  ring  the  ohjv.w:t;Qiis  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  GneiLack,  aiid  Mr.  Bovvyer,  The 
pjh)  attL-nds  to  the  three  principal  objections  which  a.c,  or  may 
be,  a:kdgcd  ngiinft  this  difputed  text,  and  fums  up  the  whole 
iirgLimcin,  applying  it  particularly  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  'I'his  edi- 
tion is  built  generally  on  the  bafis  of  that  which  iQHiiLd,ai.eIy 
preceded  it.  But  many  parts  of  the  fuperltru£lure  are  enlarged 
b)  new  and  valuable  materials.  Sopje  errors  of  the  i'ecoad  aro 
j.e»titicd  in  the  prefent  edition. 

l  iiis  is  a  clear  iiaieiiieui  of  the  contents  of  the  ^ve  letters^ 
to  which  are  added  an  appendix  and  index.  In  the  Jj^Ji  letter 
the  Archdeacon  thu>  addreil'es  the  hiilorian  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; '  Sir,  I  (hall  make  no  apology  to  you  for  the  following 
^  addrefs.    It  is  caufcd  by  certain  alleriions  which  are  coiuained 

*  in  a  work  lately  given  by  you  to  the  public ;  in  the  truth  or 

*  falfehood  whereof  the  public  is  materially  concerned.  Tha 

*  aflertiOns  here  meant  are  found  in  the  following  note  to  , 

*  the  third  vt  iume  nf  vour  "  Hiftory  of  the  Deeline  and  Fail 
"  of  the  R' /man  Empire/' — "  The  three  witnefles  (i  John  v.  7.) 

have  been  ellablilhed  in  our  Greek  Tellanient  by  the  pru- 
dence  of  Erajmus  y  the  h  ^neft  bigotry  of  the  Complutenfian 
"  editors  J  the  typographical  fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens^ 
in  the  placing  *  a  erf  tchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falfehood,  or 
"  ftrange  mifrepreientation,  of  Theodore  B^za.**  The  Arch- 
deacon having  managed  his  argument  in  a  very  mafterly  man- 
ner, towards  the  clcfe  of  the  lall  letter,  obferves,  '  In  addition 
'  to  the  note  wi^-ich  has  caufed  you  the  trouble  of  thefe  letters, 
^  you  declare  in  the  body  of  the  correi'pondent  pages  and  their 
'  notes,  v/ith  Dr.  Bcnfon,  that  this  text,  which  allerts  the  umty 

*  of  the  Three  in  heaven,  is  condemned  by  the  univerfal  filcnce 
'  of  the  orth  id;  X  fathers,  ancient  veriions,  and  ancient  manu- 

*  feripts  ;  and  tnat  tne  t\v  >  manufcripts  of  Dublin  and  iJerlin, 
^  are  tinwoithy  to  form  an  exception.  You  then  inftnuatc, 
'  that  tins  text  owe-^  it^  prefent  exiftence  to  an  allegorical  inter- 

*  pretation,  in  ihc  hn  m  perhaps  of  a  marginal  note,  invading  the 

*  text  ('if  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  cnrretfled 
'  in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.  You  affirm,  with  Sir  Jjaac 
'  Newton^  that  this  verfe  was  firft  alledged  by  the  catholic  bi- 
<  ihops,  whom  HunerU  Summoned  to  the  conference  of  Cardiage* 


•  Few  inaccuracies  are  difcorerable  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  language : 
bot  this  it  evidently  a  faulty  mode  of  VPptfbma  %  it  ihoiild  have  been, 
f  tbe  placing  9/%  ^rot^het/ 
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*  Aivd,  from  your  own  trcafarc«,  you  produce  a  confident  afTcr- 

*  tion,   that  G:nv<hiius^  p.itiiarcli  of  CoiiflafUinople  was  fo 

*  much  nninzcti  at  the  cxtraordiiury  cornpolitiou^^ — the  cre&d  of 

*  Athanfifyji — ihat  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 

*  drunlcrn  man  ;  in  fupport  of  which  remark  you  refer  to  the 

*  Dogrr^ita  Thcolort'tca  of  Ptiavius/-^^  Let  me  obfervc,  that  by 

*  havii^s:  adopted  the  objections  *  juft  Itated,  you  are  now  be* 

*  come  refponfible  for  them  as  )our  own.    if  this  adoption  Were 

*  originally  no  more  than  the  rcfult  of  a  curfory  and  imperfect 

*  examination  of  the  fubject ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  preceding 

*  letters  iball  have  been  fortuniLtc  enough  to  convince  you  of 

*  your  error;  you  will,  wi:hout  doubt>  as  the  beft  reparation 

*  in  your  power,  haftcn  to  efface  the  iHgma  with  which  you 

*  have  endeavoured  to  brand  this  text,  by  cancelling  th  .fe  pages 

*  which  contain  it.    But  if,  upon  a  patient  view  of  the  fubje^, 

*  you  fh  fll  fee  no  reafon  to  revci  ic  your  former  fcntence,  it  will 

*  be  iiicun)l>€nt  on  you  to  dcmonllrate  to  the  world  the  incom-. 

*  petency  of  the  facts  Itated,  and  the  ififutHcicncy  of  the  argu- 

*  ments  urged  in  fupport  of  their  authenticity.' 
Archdeacon  Travis  is  an  excellent  controverfiaiift ;  he  has 

thorou^^hly  difcufTed  the  qutftion.  But,  fmce  Mr.  Gibbon  was 
an  avowed  iniidcl  |,  the  Archdeacon  might  have  exclaimed  with 
St.  Paul,  '  So  fight  I,  as  one  that  beateih  the  air  !* — as  far  at 
lea tl  as  the  faith  of  ti^e  fncciing  hilloi  ian  was  atfe(5ted  bv  the 
fjccefs  of  the  arpMment.  That  he,  who  (crnpled  not  to  :cje(ii 
the  whr^le  of  the  facrcd  wiitiugs  as  iuipoiiuic  and  faMe,  fliould 
enter  into  a  tedious  controvcrfy  with  a  Chriftian  divine  on  the 
fubje£t  of  a  doubtful  text,  wouid  be  a  Itriking  phenomenon  in 
the  pol»'mical  world,  i  or  ourirlves,  wc  arc  free  to  declare, 
that  Mr.  I  ravis  hath  adduced  furh  arcrumcnts  in  proof  of  hi? 
affcrtlons  as  have  carried  to  our  minds  a  lull  couvit^ion  of  their 
truth.  " 

-'   -   -  .    .  .  .  .— 

♦  Thofe  objeciions  have  bc^n  prnved,  in  the  precediog  letters* 

to  be  in  general  falfc,  and  univcrfaily  inconclufive, 

t  Ii  ib  notorious  that  Gibbon  was  a  profufled  infidel.  Among  his 
friends  he  was  accuiiotiied  10  ridicule  religion,  ^md  all  its  appt;ndacres, 
in  a  moll  indecent  manner.  Bui  he  confintrd  not  his  cavils  and  iar- 
cafms  within  the  circle  of  his  iiuimatc  acquaintnnce.  The  writer  of 
this  article  is  well  acquainted  with  feveral  perfoui — a  j  idy  in  parii- 
cular^whom  Gibbon,  io  vioUttoo  of  all  the  rules  of  good-breeding, 
atuclced  on  the  fubjefl  of  their  faithi  the  verv  firft  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  coaverfmg  with  them*  It  was  by  ineers  and  inueDdos 
that  he  condiifled  the  aflault*  The  hiHorian  fcoffed  mmh  at  the  lady*! 
hopes  of  a  refuire^on, 

\ 
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Art.  XI.  The  Hi/hry  of  the  Ltfe  and  Death  vf  our  BJeJTei 
Saviour,  By  Mrs.  Catharine  D'Qyly*  pp.711.  8vo.  JS,  6d. 
Baker,  Southampton.  1794* 

'T^HK  writer,  in  ^  her  addrefs  to  the  reader,'  obferves,  that 
^  ftie  is  too  fenfible  of  her  own  dehciencies,  both  in  point  of 
knowledge,  flyle,  and  nr'thod,  to  lubmit  them  to  pubhc  no- 
tice without  fcehng  the  greateft  timidity.  She  then  proceeds  to 
ftate  her  reafons  for  pubhihir.g — which  might  as  well  have  beea 
fupprefTed.  Apologies  for  iiiiufficiency  often  diicover  an  au- 
thor's vanity.  An  afFewlatinn  of  modelty  never  opcrarc«  to  the 
difarmin^  of  criticilm.  But  we  mean  not  to  be  '  fcvere  in 
^  niarkmiT  what  is  done  amifs.*  The  following  CAirafts,  how- 
ever, niuil  lead  to  fome  decilive  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  work  before  us : 

'TOWER  OP  BABEL. 

*  Very  foon  after  the  ficoJ,  men  began  to  build  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  They  could  not  mean  it  as  a  fecurity  againll  another  flood, 
as  they  muft  know  that  brick  and  mortar  could  not  proted  ihem 
againft  fach  an  inundation.  It  was  Ham's  wicked  race^  headed  by 
Nimrod,  who  formed  this  deiign.  They  forfook  the  worlhip  of  the 
true  God,  and  wanted  to  acquire  a  glorious  name,  as  they  called  it* 
and  coeilabH(h  an  univerfal  empire.  Rebels  too  often  glory  in  their 
crimes.  This  was  a  very  daring  a£l  of  impiety  againft  God;  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  fo  Oionly  after  his  deftroying  the  old  world.  The 
Almighty  confounded  both  their  language  and  their  pride  at  tlie  fame 
time^  and,  a^  it  is  iifual  with  him  to  bring  good  out  of  cvii,  niadc 
that  very  punifhment  conducive  to  the  benefi;  of  mankind,  by  giving 
them  a  vaiicty  of  tongues. 

*  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

*  Every  wilful  r  c^left  of  public  worfliip  is  very  dangerous*  ai 
{ofD'ething  requifiie  for  us  to  learn,  or  applicable  to  our  own  iitu* 

ation*  may  be  lo!t  by  our  abfence.  Stanhope,  in  a  dtlccMirfe  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  attributes  the  dilbelief  of  that  apoftle  to  his  not  being 

with  his  brt-tnren  when  Jcfus  appeared  To  flight  or  neglect 

fo  great  .1  privilege,  when  olic:  cd  to  us,  as  that  of  being  admitted  into  ' 
the  prcfcnce     uur  Maker,  and  of  applying  to  him  for  whatever  wc 
iland  in  need  of^  with  a  proniilc  tii.a  lie  will  grant  our  petitions,  as 
far  as  the}-  are  conducive  to  our  icai  ijood,  aiay  naturally  be  fup- 
poleU  tu  oifend  him, 

•DIVINITY   OP   oua   SAVIOUR.  ; 

*  That  they  vvlio  profefs  Chriuianity,  I  mean  who,  upon  reflec- 
tion, have  adopted  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  fhould  difpute  his 
divinity,  a]>|<cars  to  me  a  coiitradi^ion  in  terms*  I  would  a&,  upon 
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wluit*  then.  Is  tlieir  faUh  fbmided  ?  If  it  it  aofirered,  vpoii  l&e  fcrip- 
tares,  do  not  the  fcriptnies  exprefsly  declare  him  '  the  Son  of  God?* 
Does  he  not,  when  queftiooed,  declare  himfelf  to  be  ib  ? 

•REDEMPTION  op  MANKIND. 

'  It  was  the  will  of  the  Father  that  the  Son  ihoold  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  as  this  was  the  will  of  the 
Father,  fo  Was  it  nlfo  the  will  cf  x\\c  Son  :  the  facrificc  was  entirely  ; 
▼oluntary;  for  though  the  malice  and  obltinricy  of  the  jews  were  made 
ufe  of  as  the  means  of  efre^ling  God's  gracious  purpofcs,  yet,  unlcfs  ic 
had  been  the  will  of  our  blcfled  Lord  to  give  up  his  life,  they  could 
have  had  no  power  over  it.  Stirely  this  is  the  moU  ai^oniihing  and 
fublime  inftancc  ot  luvc  io  ialku  mankind,  boui  m  i'itiher  and  Son, 
that  can  be  conceived  by  the  hiunan  mindl*  I 


Wc  cannot  fav  that  this  treatirc  difplavs  any  great  fhare  of  li- 
terary talents.  liuC  though  it  exhibit  neither  genius  nor  learn- 
ing, it  feems  to  have  been  dictated  bv  the  fpirit  of  piety.  It 
may  prove  ufefu!  to  the  praclical  Chiiitian.  Yet  it  has  fo  little 
novelty,  either  in  point  of  fentimciU  or  language,  to  recommend 
it,  that  fpcculativc  inquirers  after  truth  would  rejeA^l  it  as  ua- 
worthy  their  attention.' 

» 


Art.  Xn.    The  Trial  of  Darnel  Ifaac  Baton^  for  pubUJhtng  a 
fuppofcd  Lihcly  Intituled^  PsUtics  for  the  People i  or^  H0g*s  H^afi\ 
at  jufike  Hally  in  the  Old  B<iily,  Feb.  Z^hj  1794.    pp.  62. 
8vo.  IS.  ftitched.   Eaton.   London,  1794. 

/Vrt.  XIII.  Tljg  Trial  of  TVilUam  TVtnterhttom^  JJ/i/iant 
Preasher  at  How^s  Lane  Meetings  Plymouth  %  h^ore  thi  Hen. 
Baron  Pcrryn^  and  a  Special  Juryy  at  Exeter^  on  the  %%th  of 
July,  for  feditious  ff^ords.    pp.132.  8vo.  2S.  Hitched. 

Kidgway.    London,  1794* 

Art.  XIV.  The  Trial  of  Jofeph  Gerraldy  Delegate  from  thi 
London  Correfponding  Society  to  the  Brit[f}}  Convention.  Before 
the  High  Court  of  Jnfliciary^  at'  Edinburgh— for  Sedition, 
pp.256.  8vo.  ilitched.    Edinburgh.   Kobertfon.  1794. 

nnHE  firft  trial  terminated  with  the  verdia  of  not  guilty*  Win- 
terbottom-  and  Gerrald,  however,  were  not  fortunate 
cuiough  to  efcape  the  ftroke,  wbidi  feU  heavy  on  the  latter. 
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For  die-eompofition  of  tbefe  pamphlets,  we  hardly  think  them 
the  (ubjedb  of  criticifm:  but  in  the  trinl  of  Jofeph  C  cn  ald 
there  are  many  brilliant  palTages,  which  muft  amufc  the  ciaiiicid 
reader* 


Art.  XV.    J  Profpea  of  the  PoMcd  RclaUom  which  fubftft 
between  the  French  Rrfuihlic  and  the  Helvetic  Body,    By  Colonel 
fVeifSy  Af?mher  of  the  Sroeri'ign  CoimcU  of  Bernr.  Iranflated 
/•  from  the  French  by  WeeaGn  Eirf:?',  B^A.    pp.         Svo.  I9« 
Pitched.    Debrett,    Loimgn,  ^794* 

A  T  the  clofc  of  tlic  lad  chapter  of  this  fpirited  reprefentatloil 
of  the  French  republic,  as  related  to  the  Helvetic  body^ 
our  author  thus  remarks :  '  Philofophical  fimnlicity  is  incotn<« 

*  patible  with  a  large  and  p'^pulous  ftate.    Caft  but  a  retrofpec- 

*  tive  glance  over  Paris  i  r  iiiltance ;  infpedl  carefully  any  ftrect 

*  or  fedion  in  fo  wide  a  cliflri6^^,  and  you  will  find  that  luxury 

*  fupports  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants.    Who  then  (hall  give 

*  the  artift  a  livelihood  ?  or  who  will  be  inclined  lo  inhabit  the 
^  palaces  I  Muik  they  too  be  deftrojed,  that  people  may  rebuild 
^  more  upon  an  equality  ?    And  would  yoil^  in  bumbfe  imita* 

*  tion  of  the  Lacedemonians,  only  allow  your  workmen  the  ufe 
<  of  the  hatchet  and  the  faw  ?    No,  no!  you  want  only  a  Httle 

*  moderation}  you  fhould  not  endeavour  to  do  in  one  year  the 

*  work  of  a  century.* — The  writer  feems  to  be  adkuated  by  pa- 
triotifm,  by  an  attachment  to  the  wel£ire  of  France,  and  by  a 
love  of  truth. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Miratim  of  the  Conflttuttm  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons^  and  the  Inequality  of  the  Land-TaXy  confidered  coH^ 
jointly.  By  J.  Brand,  pp.  1 76.  8vo.  25.  6d,  Evans* 
London,  1794' 


'E  cannot  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extraft  from  this 
book  any  way  tending  to  the  illuftration  of  its  chara<5ler. 
The  treatilc  15  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  render  this  impolTible. 
But,  in  julHce  to  the  author,  we  mud  obferve,  that  he  kcms  a 
•mailer  of  his  fubject. 
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Art.  XVI  [.  Letters  addreffed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer y 
ifc.  pointipg  out  the  hipqu  :!:ty^  is'c.  of  the  Taxes  on  Goai^  <Jc^ 

Art.  XVIII.  Abftra&  of  an  Aa  for  the  Difcharge  of  etrimn 
Infohtnt  Debton^  34  Geo,  IIL  Cap.  LXIX,  With  Expla^ 
nat9ry  Notes  and  Remarks,  pp.  35,  8vo.  8vo*  Scatchard* 
Londoii»  1794* 

Of  fuch  publications  we  can  only  announce  the  titles* 


Art.  XIX.  A  Supplement  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Kin^  of  Pru£m^ 
l^c.  invejiigated'y  coutaining  Obfcrvations  upofj  the  prefnt  ^taU 
of  Englifl)  Poiitics;  and  a  Plan  for  altering  the  Modt  ofcerryttg 
cn  the  H^au  Addreffed  to  all  Ranks  of  Britms.  By  Lad^ 
WaUaci.   pp.  56.    Bell.   London,  1794. 

A  Philippic  from  Lady  Wallace !— Yes,  and  a  fpirited  one^ 
too!— But  fhe  feems  another  Sibyl,  pofleft  by  the  god  !— 
Hear  her,  by  all  means,  hear  her — ^  Q!  Britons,  if  yc  follow 

*  the  French,  look  on  the  pidure  of  your  plains  ftrewed  with 

*  the  lifelefs  forms  of  thofe  dear  to  you — the  ftreams  flained  and 

*  rendered  rapid  by  your  own  blood — which  would  force  you  im 
^  angui(h  to  exclaim  {frm  my  manufcnft  tragedy ) 

*  Ah!  now  our  mlferies  are  mo.l  piteous! 

Where  are  thole  days  of  fmiliiio  dove-ey'd  peace. 

When  fportive  innocence  Ihay'J  o*er  each  mead. 

Secure- from  mifchief;  when  riches,  honelly. 

And  quiet,  fmird  o*cr  each  gay  fertile  plain. 

Alas  1  the  haggard  form  of  deadly  war 

Now  fcares  each  beauteous  maid,  who  Ihrieking  flies» 

Mourning  a  brother  or  a  lover  {lain. 

Paie  defolation  bathes  each  (lep  in  blood : 

The  blooming  fummer's  tender  Howrets  blight. 

All  drencli'd  in  gore — 2ach  bloflbm  faded,  droops: 

Even  our  once  verdant  meads  are  harrowed  up 

By  ihe  frenzy  of  ambitious  nairors, 

\\  hofe  hearts  beat  only  to  the  voice  cf  gain. 

May  foul  reproach  for  ever  damn  ins  name 

Who  builds  his  ioiLuiie  on  his  country's  rimi«* 

Lady  Wallace,  vou  perceive,  can  rant  tn  politics^  and  fwear 
in  poetry  I   It  is  chara^ehftic  of  her  ladyfhtp. 


Art. 

I 
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AR!r«'XX*  The  Neceffity  of  cdntinulnr  the  War^  and  tin  Dangers 
of  an  immediate  Peace »  Tranjlated  from  the  Frcmh  of  L; 
Gomte  de  Montgaillard*  pp.  68.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Croiby*  lLgn« 
doni  17944 

VlONS.  de  MoNTGAiLLARD  is  known  to  the  political 
world  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  State  of 
France  in  1794.5  for  an  nccoutit  of  which  fee  our  Number  fjr 
Auguft  laft. — It  is  generally  known  that  the  rev  lutionids  in 
France  are  divided  into  two  parties;  the  Conftituiionaliih,  cr, 
as  the  trandator  of  this  pamphlet  has  it,  the  Confiitutionelh^  and 
the  Jacobins.    But  Mnntgailbrd  knows  but  of  *  two  parties 
*"  in  the  world.*    Thefe,  lays  he,  muft  be  either  Loyalifts  or 
Jacobins;  faithful  fubjects  of  the  monarch  and  his  government) 
or  violators  of  his  mandates  and  of  his  laws.    The  Conflitu- 
tionalifts,  he  fays,  have  rallied  t'^gether  againft  him  [iVlonN 
gailUrdJ  in  defence  of  their  own  principles.    He  has  become 
guilty,  in  their  opinion,  becaufe  he  would  not  deceive  the  go* 
verning  powers ;  becaufe  he  would  not  in  luce  the  French  people 
to  reafon  accordin:!;  to  the  views  cf  thofe  aflkifins  ;  and  becauf; 
he  has  alfo  afTerted  how  much  the  French  people  defpifed  and 
accufed  th?  Conjiitutlon  Ih.    The  mifcreants !  their  only  know** 
ledge  confided  in  vilifying  their  king,  and  then  betaking  them- 
fetves  to  flights      invading  all  property;  in  deftroying  Jl  or- 
ders, and  in  profcribing  princes ;  ?n:!  in  coming  to  implore  ftr 
an  afylum,  which  they  had  thenifclves  denounced  as  a  puniQi- 
ment.— Thefe,  among  other  particulars^  we  find  in  Monf.  de 
Montgaillard's  preface  to  his  publication. 

On  his  main  fiibje£^,  The  Neceffity  of  War  and  the  Dangers 
of  Peace,  he  fays,  thijS  vaft  horde  of  men  and  crimes,  denomi- 
nated the  French  Republic,  is  perhapk  on  the  very  point  of  be- 
coming the  univerial  republic.    Let  us  not  any  longer  flatter 
ourfelves  that'  we  can  either  enchain  or  difarm  yaeobinifm  by 
acknowledging  its  republic.   This  a61r  would  prove  death-war- 
rants againft  all  the  governments  who  might  iign  it. — There  is 
no  treaty  of  Ryfwick  or  Nimeguen  for  opinion.    A  revolution 
does  not  difarm ;  for  its  foldters  do  not  difband  themfeives ;  and 
when  a  vaft  empire  has  become  a  camp,  each  cottage  continues 
in  it  as  a  tent.  We  now  touch  at  one  of  thofe  epocfis  of  nature, 
the  memory  of  which,  like  that. of  the  deluge,  can  perifli  only 
with  the  globe.    Europe  may  avoid  this  epoch,  if  all  the  fove- 
reigns,  without  becoming  divided,  know  how  to  avail  them- 
feives of  the  only  moment  which  at  prefent  remains  for  their 
ufe.    It  is  by  arming  the  French  in  favour  of  France;  it  is  bj 
diflipating  their  fears,  and  heating  thofe  of  all  the  fiates;  it  is 
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by  raifing  up  the  people  againft  the  Convention,  that  w 
entertain  any  hope  of  bearing  away  from  it  all  the  Frenc 
tion.    Thcialvation  of  France  is  infeparable  from  the  falv 
of  Europe.    7'hc  whole  property  of  Europe  is,  at  this  mort 
attached  to  the  fate  of  profcribed  property;  and  the  aHig 
which  reprefent  it,  are  mortgaged  upon  the  territories  of 
powers : 

*  The  rights  of  man  are  become  the  feeds  of  all  the  revelations, 
'  and  the  means  of  thefe  are  the  aflignats.    Wben(bever  feditiop  (ball 

break  oat,  it  will  proclaim  the  one  and  make  uie  of  the  others,  Tbye 
V  no  public  fortune,  there  is  no  royal  credit,  which  can  flatter  ittf 
with  the  power  of  aAine  as  an  equipoife  againft  this  immeufe  ie> 
foorce/  Perhaps  Europe  herfelf  is  not  fufficiently  rich  to  become  at 
poor  as  France  ;  and  probably  Ihe  is  not  TufHcicntly  ftrong  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  feeling  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs.  France  has  difl!- 
pated  the  capital  of  her  territories  ;  but  it  is  this  capital  which  (he  is 
on  the  point  ol  demanding  ngain  from  P^urope  :  it  is  by  abforbing  a!l 
its  fpecie,  granting  that  wc  (hould  declare  peace,  that  the  Convcnttoa 
will  prefci  vc  every  mcr.ns  of  waging  war  againft  Europe. 

•  Each  naiion,  therefore,  a^,  well  as  each  lovereign,  is  called  upon 
to  this  batiic  of  anarchy  againll  the  laws,  and  cf  robbery  againft 
properties.  Liberty,  \^hich  the  people  always  place  within  a  change 
of  government,  now  only  prefents  itfelf  as  laden  with  fpoils,  and 
eager  for  profcriptions.  All  thofe  who  are  threatened  by  a  fimihr 
benefit,  have  no  longer  any  hope  to  preferve,  and  can  on^y  oppoft  ta 
It  their  intrepidity;  for  if  the  Convention  be  acknowledged*  all  die 
monarchies  are  without  mafiers,  and  all  the  gbvemmeutt  nllliiw 
laws. 

•  For  three  months  paft  the  attainment,  by  force,  of  the  re -eta- 

bli(hmcnt  of  order,  has  become  fo  difliciilt,  that  it  is  within  the  heart 
of  France  that  the  allied  potentates  muit  chiefly  fearch  after  the 
means  of  accompliiliing  this  object.  It  is  a  civil  war  which  muft  now 
be  landed  in  P'r  mce;  but  it  mull  be  the  war  which  looks  out,  in  aJI 
quarters,  for  Frenchmen,  and  not  enemic5 ;  and  which,  by  caliirg 
over  the  vanquiflied  the  whole  brilliancy  of  conqueft,  will,  in  the  f^^g 
nvoment,  render  them  the  participators  of  all  its  advhotages. 

*  It  is  by  enlightening  the  army  with  refpeil  to  the  ideaa  ulncl 
they  ihonld  entertain  concerning  the  real  intentions  of  the  dM 
powers;  it  is  by  gracioufly  recdving'all  the  figns.of  their  .rcfatf  I 
ance,  and  by  incorporating  every  Frenchman  into  a  French  anny; 
it  is  by  gratifying  their  juil:  pride  in  the  inviolable  prefer vatloo  ofj 
their  prerogatives;  it  is  by  fecuring  to  their  officers  their  raakf  AM 
to  the  foldiers  their  rubfi Hence,  that  any'hopes  can  be  made  tO^a^Bf 
up  of  thofe  dcicrtions  which  arc  to  rally  togetiicr,  under  the  (hn- 
dards  of  the  fairert  of  all  caufes,  the  foldiers  and  the  vidims  of  iie| 
Convention ;  it  is  the  French  chiefs  who  muft  be  ulhered  into  thor 
prefence ;  and  thefe  are  the  two  iilultrious  brothers  who  have  cx-| 
plored  every  qu.:i  ter  for  the  avengers  of  the  caufe  of  royalty,  and  :a 
whom  only  oppcrtuniiies  have  bcca  wanting  to  rc-ellabliili  it  in 
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U^JuSre;  it  ts  this  warrior  *  whom  wd  have  obferved^  in  the  courfc 
bf  the  fame  day,  after  having  forced  the  enemy  to  give  way  at  the 
keaci  of  his  rqii^ons>  march  on  to  vidorjr  in  the  front  of  his  infantry  ; 
this  prince,  upon  whom  the  moft  faithful  hiftoric  record  will  prove 
the  highci'  p  legyrtc ;  it  is^  in  one  word,  the  houfe  of  Eoarboo»  the 
pride  of  the  French  nation,  tha^  muft  be  commiffioned  to  receive 
either  its  repentance  or  its  fabmi^on.' 

At  thi?  epoch  an  army,  entirely  French^  is  indifpGnfcibly  rcqui- 
Cte.  Emigration,  that  devotedriefs  as  fubiimeas  it  is  impolitic, 
threw  before  England  a  fplcnciivj  opportunity  for  one  full  difplay 
of  her  grrt^roiky:  it  now  goes  much  farther  for  her  fake;  it 
afcwTiains  for  her  the  means  of  acquiring  immenfe  glory,  an 
e'ernal  glory!  Bv  rhe  fingle  exertion  of  her  naval  power, 
C  'rciit  Britain,  mi;lrwls  of  the  Teas,  might  yet  carry  the  mo- 
narchy iaLo  France,  aod  place  it  in  that  land  wheie  it  will  never 
psrilh ! 

With  regard  to  the  political  f^ntiments  of  this  writer,  it  Is 
evident  he  is  a  determined  ley  dift.  The  conftitutionalifts,  who 
yrifiied  to  ft  jer  a  middle  courfe  (the  faf^ft,  when  eftabliflied,  but 
not  the  eafieft  to  be  eftabliihed),  he  abufes  in  the  fouled  man- 
ner. As  to  the  meafurcs  he  advifes,  they  might  perhaps  .have 
been  fuccefsful  if  they  had  been  adopted  in  time,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  maaifefto  in  favour  of  the  conftitution  of  17B9,  with 
pei'haps  a  fe  v  alterations.— .The  ftyle  and  manner  of  Mont- 
gaillard  we  wholly  difapprove.  He  endeavours  to  roufe  atten- 
tion by  the  Chock  of  paradoxical  positions,  and  didlion  invoU  ed^ 
obfcure,  and  fometlmes  unintelligible.  This  unintelligibility, 
in  fome  inftances  indeed,  arifes  from  a  faulty  tranflation.  .  <  The 
more  the  Convention  dcfires  it  [peace],  and  the  more  it  warns 
the  powers  that  they  mud  refufe  to  it  this  peace^  it  is  fo  hap- 
pily impoflible,  at  the  prefent  moment,  that  perhaps  as  many 
jeiFoits  arc  neceflary  to  grant  it  with  dignity,  as  to  contend 
againft  it  with  courage,'  p.  19.—*  They  [the  French]  march 
forward  in  the  very  midft  of  conqueft,  and  place  Europe  in 
fo  difficult  a  iituation,  that  the  powers  which  yet  compofe  it 
have  as  much  caufe  to  fear  the  dangers  of  the  evil)  as  the  perils 
of  the  remedies  to  which  they  are  applied,'  p.  a.— -In  thefe 
fentences  the  intelligent'  reader  wiU  eafily  conjecture  what  the 
Ckieaning  muft  bt- ;  though  he  caniiot  infer  it  from  a  grammatical 
cooftruc5lion  of  the  words.  Ih  grammar  the  tranflator  is  mi- 
fcraWy  deficient,  even  to  the  almoft  confounding  of  ^i^^witb 
thofe  I  .  making  theft  to  refer  to  what  is  diiiant,  and  tbofe  to 

•  Prince  Cuade* 
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what  is  aeareft.  By  a  flanfli  adhereoce  to  the  Freadi  HUx^ 
be  feem  defirous  of  bttrldquing  the  French  language, 
leemt  to  want  fucb  a  knowledge  and  command  of  both 
French  and  Eogliih  tongues  as  is  neceilary  to  convey  a  jnft  idep 
of  the  autbor*s  meaning. 


Art.  XXI.  Odeiy  Matrcl  and  Defcriptive.  By  the  Rev,  JcLti 
fVhiteboufe.  pp.  94.  410.  3s.  6d.  boards.  CadcU.  Loo- 
doD}  1/94- 

[  ConcludtdfrmmirJaftNmiAir,  ] 

^¥TlTH  the  tclliir-cn"  oi  Hoi  ire  in  favour  cf  i^iiu:.ir  we  are 
well  acquainted,  tiiough  Horace  rnuft  be  rar.kcJ  vvith 
the  other  clafs  of  lyric  writers.  7  he  clioral  pieces  of  the  three 
Greek  tragedians,  particularly  TPLfchylus,  arc  replete  with  ibc 
ikmc  fpecics  of  imperfonation— the  fame  compound  epuhets — the 
iame  dark  phrafcology,  the  fame  general  and  expanded  de- 
fcription.  • 

Before  we  *  hold  hi^h  converfe'  with  Gray,  we  ihoidd 
poflcis  our  minds  with  the  Horatian  ver(e  ;  - 

^  Imginlum  cut  fity  cut  mens  SvinUr^  atqu€  os 
Mtgna  fonaturumi  del  mmnh  hujus  hanfirem* 

Nothing  can  be  more  cxa£^ly  dcfcriptive  of  our  poet.  To  girc 
the  Englifh  reader  an  adequate  idea  (>f  the  magnm  fonaturum^  let 
Of  Uke  his  own  diarader  of  Dryden,  fo  applicable  to  himielf: 

«  Behold  where  Drydcn's  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  conrfers  of  etiiereiS  race» 

M^ith  Decks  in  (huiider  cIoth*d,  and  long  refodnding  pace«* 

To  render  his  ideas  of  a  true  poet  ftill  clearer,  tl.e  {Infible 
critic  of  antiquity  has  preferved  to  us  an  example  of  poetical 
cxpredion  from  Eunius ; 

■   pdjfqumn  d^fcwHa  tetra 
Belli  firrat9$  p^es  portafque  refregit. 

Tbefe  high-founding  lines  were  too  excellent  to  efcape  ^ 
imitation  of  Virgil.    ^  Now  (Gys  Horace),  tranCpofe  tbcfe 

<  verfcs — throw  the  words  out  of  their  natural  order  as  much  at 

<  you  pleafc ;  and  you  never  lofe  (ight  of  the  poet :  attempt 

<  however,  the  fame  either  with  mine  or  Luctlius's  verfcs,  and 
*  they  will  be  all  plain  profe.'  This  is  an  excellent  rule,  which 
night  he  applied|  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  odes  of  Gray  and 
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the  fatirc^  of  Pope.   The  firfl  are  Impregnated  with  the  genuine 
feeds  of  poetry.    Whatever  tranlmutation  they  may  undergo  ia 
the  critic  laboratory,  they  (hall  ftill  come  out  inftin6l  with  ihofe 
elementary  principles  which  are  edcntiai  to  their  nature.  ,  But 
try  the  tame  experiment  with  Pope,  and,  before  half  th^  procefs 
is  over,  all  his  fpirit  will  evaporate.    Nor  would  the  odes  of 
Akenfide  bear  decompoiition  without  conhderablc  injury.    It  is 
evidt^nt,  from  Ennius's  line,  that  the  profopopeia  was,  in  Ho- 
race's opinion,  the  verv  cflcncc  of  ptictrv.    With  n  view  to 
this  opinion,  we  adviic  the  ceniurers  of  Gray  (lince  they  have 
alwavs  appealed  to  the  canons  of  the  Vcnuiian  critic)  to  call 
down   the  imperlonated  beings  from  (jrav's  ethereal  region; 
and  we  challenge  them  to  produce  images  more  natural  or  more 
clailical  from  all  the  poetical  world.    *  The  Progrefs  of  Psrtry* 
and  '  7he  Bard^  are  the  moft  obnoxious,  it  feems,  to  the  hy- 
percritical tribe.    But,  in  thefe  fublime  poems,  the  flighteft 
deviati  )n  from  the  truth  of  nature  hath  never  been  detedled. 
EveVy  figure,  and  every  group,  though  at  firft  indiftinft  to  the 
unpoetical  eye,  grow  moie  and  m»re  luminous,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  exammed  and  criticifed*.    And  if  the  daffies  be 
faultlefs,  as  thefe  cenfurers  maintain,  it  would  be  extremely 
dificuk  to  find  any  dt^fect  in  Gray,    ^is  odes  run  in  the  fame 
flrain  as  thofe  of  Find  ir.    The  fineft  images  in  Pindar's  Ad- 
drefs  to  his  Lyre  arc  tranfplanted  into  *  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry  J 
And  it  is  fmgular  and  laughable  enough,  that  many  pailages  in 
our  poet,  which  have  raifed  a  fenfelefs  clamour  among  graoima- 
trians  and  pedants,  becaufe  (as  thefe  critics  fay}  they  are  un« 
daSieal,  have  been  proved  by  a  late  elegant  and  ingenious  editor  « 
of  Gray,  to  be  literal  tranilations  from  the  claffics  I 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  dare  in  future  to  reject  Gray  becaufe 
he  is  unnatural ;  fmce  the  lofty  flights  of  genius,  though  above 
the  reach  of  the  vulgar,  are  ftH6ily  confiftent  with  nature.  Nor 
let  any  fcholar  be  fo  proposer ou (I y  wild  as  to  condemn  thi«  di- 
vine bard,  becaufe  he  is  unclajftcal  i  fince  he  is  fan^ipned  by 
the  very  writers  for  whom,  perhaps,  the  jpedantic  enemy  of  our 
poet  has  conceived  a  ftupid  veneration. 

This  far  we  have  premif^d  with  the  view  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Whitehoufe's  Odes,  which 
i  muft  be  claiTed  among  the  fublime,  not  the  beautiful.  We  here^ 
indeed,  recognife  both  the  fpirit  and  the  manner  of  Gray 

The  work  contains  ten  odes.  The  ode  to  *  Poetical  Enthu* 
'  *  fiafm'  is  nobly  conceived-  It  has  a  grandeur  of  phrafeology, 
a  magnificence  of  imagery,  that  *  delights  and  chills !'  But 
poflibly  that  fwelling  di^bion,  thofe  brilliant  perfonifications, 
which  we  deem  <  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven/  may  to 
ibaie  appear  Ac  exuberance  of  a  youthful  fancy  running  riot 
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with  language.  A  few  paflages,  we  confefi,  might  be  lopt  oflT 
as  excrefcences  ;  but  a  little  redundance  is  more  confonanr  witii 
the  ode,  than  a  nice  precifion  of  phrafe.  From  the  *  Ode  to 
«  Ambition*  we  (hall  extrad  the  eighth  ftanza,  as  not  exa6dy 
meeting  our  approbation  in  regard  to  the  rhymes^thougby  for 
its  awful  poules,  it  is  much  to  be  admired : 

*  Yet  know,  yc  impious,  know  ye  coward  band. 

That  Jove  will  one  day  wake  in  wrath  ;  his  eye  ^ 

Sleeps  not«  but  marks  the  outrage ;  ai.d  his  hand 

la  raiied  to  laonch  the  thunder !   Though  ye  darOj^ 

And»  io  the  face  of  Heaven,  profane 

Each  hallow*d  right  to  freedom  dear^ 

And,  deaf  to  nature's  powerful  calU  ' 

Infult  the  pleadings  of  humanity, 

Yet  in  fomc  fecret  moments  ye  Jbatt  hear 

A  voice  that  Jhali  your  fiSuh  appal, 

A  voice  of  ciie.idful  note,  that  ciies  *  beivive!* 

The  advcifc  hc.ivcns  portcutous  frowo; 

The  earth  is  mov'd  bcncaih  ; 

W'oc-frauglit  events,  and  fearful  bjclings  fi range, 

Pojpjs  men^s  mindi,  and  new-iicdg'd  rumours  breath 

Intefttne  broil«  and  fablunary  change. 

With  matiy  a  dark  tin  perpetrated  crime; 

While,  fuited  to  the  dangerous  time, 

Hood-wink*<i  revolt  pales  o'er  the  fickly  qrom 

Of  princes.    On  this  nether  ball 

Ev'il  and  good  alternate»fway. 

And  they  iha*-  rife,  and  they  that  fall,  , 

But  Fate'i  immutable  decree  obey. 

Mere  vaii'als  of  Hcaven*s  wlB,  and  creatures  of  a  day.' 

This  fbanza^  from  the  diftance  and  irregularity  of  the  rhyming 
foun  1  ,  a!  1  the  points  in  the  middle  of  lines,  produces  all  the 
effcdt  of  blank  veife.  But  the  points  give  a  folemn  air  to  the 
whole.  We  only  wifh  that  the  rhymes  had  been  difierently 
managed.  Wc  Ihould  not  omit,  that  the  fentiment  is  truly 
great*  The  odes  '  To  Sleep'  are  not  in  Mr.  Whitchoufc's  heft 
manner.  It  is  only  in  the  fchool  of  Milton  that  our  poet  fuc- 
ceeJs.  In  praife  of  the  '  Ode  to  War,'  fcarce  enough  can  be 
ikid  i  biit  our  readers  ihall  judge  of  it  themfelves ; 

I. 

«  Dread  ofspring  of  Tartarean  birth« 
Whofe  nodding  crell  is  ftaitt*d  with  gore; 
-   Whom»  to  fome  giant  fon  of  earth. 
Strife,  in  Orong  pangs  of  childbed,  bprei 
O  War !  fierce  monner,  homicide, 
Who  marched  on  with  hideous  ilride* 
Shaking  xYy  fpear  diltilling  blood: 
Bellona  ih*c,  in  angry  mood. 
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"tau^lit  proud  afiib:ttoii's  fpoils  to  vna, 

Jkidfi  the  loud  confiiaing  din 

Of  arms  where  difcord's  gorgon-featur'd  form 

High  ibakes  her  flaming  torch  iunidfi  (he  martial  Hons*' 

IL 

Stern  god !  wolf-hearted  and  accurftt 

FofterM  by  power,  by  rapine  iiiirft« 

Oppreflion  ever  in  thy  tram,  «  , 

For.  haplcfs  man  prepares  l»cr  chain : 
A  thoufand  vulture  foims  befide 
Stalk  oil  before  thee;  bloated  pride, 
1  iiiCK.      u  revenge,  his  foul  on  fire. 
And  flaughter  htt^lhmg  ihtt^ttnings  dire, 
Tumult  and  rage,  and  fiiry  fell, 
.  And  cruelty,  the  imp  of  helU 
Her  heart  of  adamant !  and  armM  her  hand 
'    With  iron  hook«  and  cord$«  and  defolatIon>  brand. 

ill, 

There,  where  the  battle  loaded  roars« 

,Where  wide  the  imj  urpled  drlnge  pOUrs* 

And  ghaftly  death,  his  th  jufands  flain. 

Whirls  his  fwift  chanot  o'er  the  plain. 

Rapt  in  wild  horror's  frantic  nt,  , 

Midft  the  dire  fcene  thou  lav'ft  t3  fit. 

To  catch  fome  wretch's  pa- ting  fjgh. 

To  mark  V  c  dimiy  glnzing  eye. 

The  face  into  contortions  thrown, 

Convulfed— the  deep,  deep-lengthening  groan. 

The  frequent  fob,  the  agonifing  fmait. 

And  nature's  dreaH  releafe,  the  |tang  ^t  rends  tl^e  heart* 

IV. 

Avaunt  from  Albion's  iQe !  nor  there 

Thy  arms  and  maddening  car  prepare* 

Nor  bid  thy  crimfon  banners  fly 

Terrific  throuf^h  the  troubled  iky; 

Eut  Hay  thee  in  thy  wild  career  ; 

Lay  bv  thy  glittering  iliield  and  fpear, 

Thy  polilh'd  caique,  and  ncuding  creft. 

And  let  thy  fable  iteeds  have  rell : 

At  length,  the  work  of  flaughter  dofcj, 

And  give  to  Europe's  fons  repofe. 

Bid  the  hoarfc  clangors  of  the  trumpet  ceafe. 

And  fmooth  thy  wrinkled  front  to  meet  the  fmiles  of  peace/ 

The  fixth  ode,  «  To  Horror,'  is  written  w'th  the  fame  ani- 
mation as  the  preceding  i  but  the  feventh,  iaaicnting  a  favourite 
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parrot,  reminds  us  of  Gray's  elegant  flanzas  on  a  fimilar  occa* 
iion,  very  much  to  the  author's  difiidvantage.  Nor  do  we  r^fil 
the  eighth  ode,  *  To  Beauty.*  It  is  deficient  iaeafe;  it  wants 
the  graceful  negligence  of  Horace — the  tender  delicacy  of  Ca- 
tullus. Mr.  VVhitehpufe*s  poetry  is  not  fuited  to  light  fubje<Sls  } 
it  is  grave — it  is  mr.jeftic — u^itnefs  the  ninth  and  tenth  ode% 
*  To  Truth/  and  *  To  Juftice/ 

In  (borty  our  author's  is  by  no  means  a  vcrfatilc  trenius.  It 
ftron^ly  points  to  the  fubltme\  but  has  feldom  the  flighted  in- 
clination to  the  beauUjuL  This  circumdance,  as  it  iiluftrates 
our  introdu(5lory  remarks,  ihews  the  juiinefs  of  our  preconcep- 
tions with  refpe^l  to  the  two  diftinii  fpecia  of  lyrical  com- 
poiition. 


Art.  XXIL  The  Parifwn  \  or^  Genuing  Aneciotts  Sftm* 
gutjhed  and  noble  Charaffers*  In  Tw9  V9hmt%.  pp.  446. 
i2mo.  5s.    London:  printed  for  W,  Lane,  at  the  Minerva 

ritih,  Leadenhall-Strcet.  1794. 

THIS  novel  is  evidently  the  ftory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  his  family.    It  does  not  create  much  intcreft;  but  we 

can  fuppofj  many  cf  tnc  anecdctcs  to  be  (as  mentioned  in  the 
title  p^c^e)  genuine.  I  he  ftory  of  Laura  is  that  of  a  young 
lady  educated  in  the  family  of  the  Dulitf,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion cf  his  dauahrer.  SliC  is  heic  i  tprcfcnted  as  the  daughter 
of  the  i  liiicc  de  J>amb;.lic,  who  was  broihei  to  ihc  Duchefs  cf 
Orleans,  and  is  (aid  to  have  been  ilolen,  when  a  child,  at  the 
infUoation  of  the  Duke,  in  order  that  Uie  might  not  fhare  wiih 
the  Duchefs  the  large  fortune  of  her  tather,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thievre  ;  and  alfo  that,  upon  his  ditagrecment  with  the  Duchefs, 
be  meditated  a  di\'o:cc,  and  then  purpofcd  to  n^arry  Laura  him- 
felf,  and  fo  totally  to  deprive  the  Duchefs  of  her  property, 
Madame  Silleri  is  made  the  confidante  and  agent  of  this  man, 
whofc  crimes  have  been  of  fuch  enormit^-,  that  it  is  hardly  poffi- 
ble  to  relate  one  of  which  he  might  not  be  thought  capable. 
This,  with  a  little  love  ftory,  makes  up  the  plot.  It  may  ferift 
to  amufe  tbofc  who  are  fond  of  fecrct  hiftory.' 


Art.  XXIIL  Count  Rodericks  Cq/ile;  orj  Gothic  Times:  i 
TaU*  In  Two  Fo/umes,  pp.  470.  i2mo.  5s.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Lane,  at  the  Minerva  Prefsi  Leadenhall- 
Street.  1794* 

THIS  novel  feems  almoft  iDComprehenfible.    It  contaii^s  a 
continued  fccnc  of  terrorSf  battles,  and  efcapcsj  fubtcr- 
tineoos  Yaiiltt  and  m^n  in  irons  i  and  ladies  in  difireft*  There 
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Innre  been  (b  many  fach  caftles  in  the  air»  that  thi$  is  by  m 
means  new.  It  feema  to  be  the  intention  of  many  of  the  no* 
velifts  of  the  prefent  day,  as  well  as  of  former  times,  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  marvellous  at  any  expence  of  probability. 


Art.  XXIV.  TTje  Wedding  Dny^  a  Comedy,  In  Tzvo  Jcls* 
Ai  perfonncd  at  the  theatre  Royal^  DrurvLane,  By  Mrs» 
Jrtchbald,  pp.  44.  8vo.  is.  6d.  London:  printed  ioi  G« 
G.  and  J,  Robinfon,  raternoitei-Ruw.  i794-« 

'TP  H  I  S  comedy  opens  on  the  wedding-day  of  Sir  Adam  Con- 
"4-   teft,  whofe  own  words  in  his  firft  fpeech  will  befl:  defcribe 
him.    *  Nothing  is  fo  provoking  as  to  be  in  a  fituation  where 

*  one  is  expelled  to  be  merry — it  is  like  being -afkcd  in  com- 

*  pany  to  tell  a  good  ftory,  and  be  entirtaining; ;  and  then  you 

*  are  fure  to  be  duller  than  evci  you  were  in  ymr  life.  Now, 
♦*  Dutwithflanding  this  is  my  wedding  day,  I  am  ni  fuch  a  blefTed 

*  humour,  that  I  fhould  like  to  make  every  pcrlbn's  life  in  this 

*  houfe  a  burthen  to  them.  But  I  v.on't  [Jiruggling  with  him-' 
* I^^f\ — ^  won't  — What  a  ci^ntinual  combat  is  mine!  To 

*  feel  a  perpetual  tendency  to  every  vice^  and  to  poflcfs  no  ont 

*  1 '.udable  quality,  but  that  of  a  determination  to  overcome  all 

*  my  temptations.  I  am  ftrongly  impelled  to  violent  anger,  and 
<  yet  I  have  the  refolution  to  be  a  calm,  peaceable  man — I  am 

*  inclined  to  fufpicion,  yet  I  conqu  r  it,  and  ivill  place  confi- 
^  dcnce  i:i  others — lam  difpofed  to  ma'ice,  yet  I  conftantly  get 

*  the  better  of  it — I  am  addi&d  to  love,  yet  I— No,  hold 

'  there  I  muft  ftop — that  is  a  failing  which  always  did  get  the 
'  better  of  me.  Behold  an  inftance  of  it.' — This  is  the  en- 
trnncc  of  Lady  Conteft,  who  is  a  very  youn^:^  bride,  as  Sii* 
Adam  is  a  very  old  bridegroom;  he  having  parted  fronj  h  s  firll: 
wife  fourteen  years  before  at  fca  in  a  (lorm.  He  had  come  off 
in  the  long-boat,  -and  left  his  lady  in  the  fhip,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  was  loft.  He  is  co;  tininilly  te  lling  his  young  bride  of  liis 
firft  wife,  and  ha^  much  trouble  to  keep  his  temper  at  fome  an- 
fwers  fhe  gives  him,  in  perfect  limplicity,  but  which  Teen)  to 
fignify  that  ihe  thinks  him  rather  too  old  an  hufband.  On  this 
joyful  d;iy  Sir  Adam's  firft  wife  arrives,  accompanied  by  the 
mother  of  his  fecond,  who  has  alfo  been  fome  time  abroad,  and 
has  met  at  Florence  the  Ton  of  Sir  Adam,  whofe  heart  (he  has 
gained,  and  thev  now  hope  for  the  confent  of  Sir  Adam  to  their 
union.  The  &ril  Lady  Conteft  introduces  herfelf  to  the  fecond, 
and  fays,  on  receiving  an  anfwer  to  her  queftion,  whether  ihe 
is  Sir  Adam's  wife,  ^  There  is  then,  Lady  Conteft,  a  very  ma- 
^  teriai  circumfiance  in  my  life  that  I  wilh  to  reveal  to  you, 
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^  and  to  receive  from  you  advice  bow  to  a6t)  ratber  than, 

*  confiding  in  the  judgment  of  any  of  mj  own  family,  be  flat« 
'  tered  by  tbeir  partiality  into  a  bhmeable  fyflcm  condu^. 
^  Such  is  the  nature  of  my  prefent  errand  to  you :  but)  to  mf 

*  grent  riirprife.  I  find  you  very  young/  She  then  informs  her 
of  the  circumftance  which  flie  (uppolVs  will  render  her  mifer- 
abie  for  the  reft  of  her  life.  On  the  contrary,  being  informed 
^at  Sir  Adam's  iirft  wife  is  before  her,  (he  tells  her  that  flie 

.  don't  know  any  body  on  earth  (be  ihould  be  happier  to  fee* 
She  embraces  her  repeatedly ;  upon  which  the  firll  wife  retites^ 
and  leaves  it  to  the  fecond  to  inform  Sir  Adam.  This  (he 
fancies  will  be  jovfu)  news  to  him,  but  finds  that  he  does  ndt 
receive  it  as  me  expeded.  At  length  he  gets  the  better  of  Bis 
weakneis,  and  determines  to  exert  his  power  oirer  kimfelf,  and 
do  jttftice  to  bis  firft^  wife  by  parking  with  his  fecond.  Juft  sft 
this  time  arrives  Sir  Adam's  fon,  leading  in  the  mother  of  fai^ 
young  bride,  in  order  to  obtain  his  father's  confent  to  their 
union.  This  creates  a  laugh.  The  piece  concludes  with  Ladjr 
Conteft's  declaring  that  her  next  hufband  (hall  be  of  her  owh 
ages  but  that  he  mall  pofTefs  Sir  Adam's  principles  of  honour* 


This  comedy  is  much  indebted  to  a  fimple  fong,  which  is 
rendered  extremely  inteiefting  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  whofe  ftylc  of  finging  thofe  ditties  of  our  grand- 
mothers is,  like  her  acting,  not  to  be  excelled.  The  fltuations 
in  this  little  piece  are  whimfical,  and  the  charadlers  are  fup- 
porCcd  in  our  authorci^'it  uiual  liyle  of  excellence* 

ADDENDA. 
Paic£s  of  Books  omitted  in  former  Numbers,- 

Feriffata^s  Hillory  of  the  Dekkan,  2K  2S.  in  boards. 
Britith  India  analy fed,  i8s.  itfboards. 
Roman  Portrattsj  iL  ft.  in  boards. 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REV  IE  IV. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For    NOVEMBER  179^, 

FRANCE. 

JT  is  a  common  thing  for  kings,  miniilers  of  ftate,  and  wh(J« 
*  parries  of  men,  when  they  come  into  the  polTeffion  of  powcr^ 
in  tnclr  conduct,  to  depart  as  widely  as  po&ble  from  that  of  thofe 
ivhom  they  have  fupplanted.  May  we  not  aicribe,  in  fome  de- 
jgree,  to  thi»  principle^  that  return  towards  juilice,  moderation^ 
and  humanity,  which  has  aufpicioufly  been  diiplayed  in  the  pre« 
lent  month  by  the  ruling  powers  of  France  to  what  may  be 
called  their  ilate  prifoners,  as  well  as  their  prifoners  of  war  I  and 
an  the  decree  of  the'  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  make  fome 
examples  of  thofe  wretrhed  aflaflins  that  difgraced  the  name  of 
iTrenchmen)  and  rendered  the  adminiftration  of  R -befpierre  an 
pb]e£l  of  horror  ?  But  this  reflux  in  the  national  ipirit  of  our 
neighbours  is,  no  doubt,  in  pait  owing  to  their  rapid  futfce/Ies^ 
in  all  quarters,  which  have  removed  thofe  internal  terrors  that 
fir{l  introduced  thofe  atrocious  pra6lices  which  the  tyrant  feemed 
to  have  a  pleafure  in  continuing.  The  getierous  and  brave  are 
merciful.  The  timid  and  cowardly  are  cruel,  becaufe  they  can 
liever  believe  themfelves  to  be  out  of  danger.  Succefs  infpires 
courage,  courage  an  elevation  of  mind,  nearly  allied  to  feoJi- 
bllity  and  fympathy  of  temper.  But  it  m  ly  be  queftioned  if  this 
return  of  the  fentiments  of  humanity  be  fo  certain  a  fymptom  of 
approaching  peace  as  by  fome  of  our  daily  writers  fcems  to  be 
fi!pporcd.'«-lt  may  be,  or  become  more  and  more  their  fyftemy 
like  the  Romans,  on  the  one  hand  parcbre  subjectis;  and 
Dii  the  other  D£B&LLAttB  surERBOs,— It  is  nnich  to  be  feared 
that  the  French  republic,  ianguine  by  nature,  and  elated  by 
pfofperous  circumftances,  Avill  not  grant  peace,  Ihall  we  fay,  or 
accept  it,  on  any  terms  to  which  the  allies  could  in  honour  or 
(afety  accede.  After  overrunning  Navarre,  and  invefting  Pam- 
peluna ;  after  conquerinij;  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  opening  a  pallagc  into  Ilolland  and  into  Germany,  by  the 
reduction  or'  Bois-1  ;-Duc,  Grave,  Ni:neguen,  and  Maeftricht, 
Will  they  confent  to  a  mutual  rcfr  'ration  of  places  taicen  \n  the 
war?  WT.i  they  aba^iu  n  the  IpLnJid  obJ;;.:.t,  now,  as  tiiey 
imagine,  within  their  gr..ip,  a  natural  and  a  iiublc  baiina  UiC 
eaft^rn  fiJc  ut  me  French  cniDiitj? 

I:  vvould  bean  indlgnitv  .iv^i.e  to  m::ral  law,  .aiid  a  fpecies  of 
impiety  towards  Provideiice,  to  affirm  that  the  rucceilts  oi"  the 
8  Freiich 
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French  are  due  to  a  caufe  which,  in  their  hands,  has  been  labt 
lied  by  fo  m\sx^  dirt  and  blood.  They  are,  howaver,  the  oatovt 
ral  refult  of  che  energy  of  paifion  uniting  and  propelUng  tiMI- 
grealeft  nation  on  earth,  and  of  genius  both  in  politics  and  war^ 
unoppofed  b^  equal  energy  and  union,  and  equal  genius  in  poli« 
tics  or  war,  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  allies*  The  total  abdication, 
of  philofophy  by  our  own  cabinet  we  have  had  occafion  fo^ 
quently  to  deplore*;  nor  do  our  German  and  Dutch  allitt 
appear  to  be  a  whit  wifer  than  we  are.  It  does  not  appear  ibat 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Is  condui^ed  on  any  princij^ 
or  comprehenfive  fyftem,  that  might,  by  comprehending  or  fup^ 
poftng,  control  particulai'  accidents.  We  ilrike  about  us  lifaa 
roadmen,  any  where,  and  amr  how,  without  any  other  confides* 
ation  than  how  to  provide  frefb  armies.  To  general  maxima 
we  have  not  paid  any  regard.  We  will  endeavour  to  expUt 
what  we  mean  by  an  example  or  two.— -Previoully  to  the  undee^ 
taking  of  the  war  it  was  to  be  conOdered,  whether  we  might  mot 
ratfe  a  fpirit  that  we  could  not  quiet;  and  provoke  an  eoeiw 
whom  we  could  not  fubdue.  The  danger  of  routing  the  Freacft 
nation  to  a  coUeflion  of  all  their  energies,  and  converting  thep 
into  a  military  republic,  was  pointed  out  by  one  writer  f  \  aol : 
it  was'demMidrated  by  another  ^  that,  in  the  prefent  (squaOy 
<  difFuied  knowledge  of  all  the  fcientific  and  pra^ical  branchei 

*  of  the  military  art,  no  ailemblage  of  detached  armies  from  dt& 

*  fcrent  fiates  can  penetrate,  conquer,  and  reduce  to  fubmi'ffioi^ 
^  an  amui  naihn  of  the  fize  and  population  of  France.*— Now, 
the  propriety  and  wifdom  of  thefe  pofitions  may,  perhaps,  in  the 
midft  of  party  paflions,  be  controverted,  although  the  formey  i| 
verified,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  events,  and  the  latter  too  proba^^ 
bly  foon  to  be  fo.  But,  by  the  inftances  of  thefe  two  general 
qucftions,  we  fufliciently  illuftiate  our  meaning,  when  we  ciilcrt, 
that  the  prcf:?nt  adminiftration  have  buried  themfelves  under  the 
ruins  of  blind  empiricifm  and  temporary  expedients,  in;iead  of 
aiccnding  thc.^j  licights  of  moral  and  pohiical  Icience,  raifcd  on 
the  bafis  of  hiftory  and  human  naUiiu,  tvom  whence  ihey  n:)igbt 
have  a  profpc-1:  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  all  their  pofts,  and  be 
thereby  enabled  to  take  their  niealures  accordinglv.  1  he 
French,  iu  the  profecution  of  their  object,  take  a  wide  range, 
and  call  to  their  aid  all  that  is  prefented  to  the  moft  enlightened 
minds  by  natural  and  by  moral  pbiioiopliy.    In  making  war  they 


*  See  particularly  the  political  appendix  to  this  Review  for  Apiil 
laft;  and  our  obfervations,  in  the  fame  Number^  on  Colonel  Mac 
l,£0D*s  Confiderations  on  real  and  falfe  Alarms. 

t  In  ihe  Mo-in^rr  Chronicle, under  the  name  of  A  Calm  Obferver, 

%  Coloael  Nurxuaa  ^iadeod. 
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fend  up  balloonsy  which  are  atttched  to  the  ground  by  cords/ 
with  aeronauts  (killed  in  tadics,  who  view  the  pofition  of  the 
ground  and  fituattoii  of  the  Enemy's  forces,  take  plans,  give  in-' 
rormation  by  fignals,  or  by  dropping  papers  i  and  by  this  meant 
cotemporaneottS  attacks  are  made  in  different  places.  In  the 
pcrfedion  and  ufe  of  the  Telegraphe  the  £ngll(h  will  foon  be 
their  equals*  We  have  not  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefenc 
Wftr,  ihewn  ourfelves  equal  in  the  military  art.  'Their  calcula- 
tions have  been  more  juilr  than  thofe  of  the  confederates,  their 
combinations  more  happy,  their  meafures  more  prompt  and  de»' 
cifive;  In  political  addrefs,  too,  and  negociatton^  their  dexterity 
is  well  known.  While  they  uie  force  in  the  field,  they  carry  ca' 
a  kind  of  fpiritoal  warfare  on  the  minds  of  men*  The  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  the  afpe£l  of  the  political  horizon«  is  ilill 
changing ;  and  as  knowledge  and  the  intcrcourfe  of  minds  is 
more  and  more  advanced,  it  would  feem  that  changes  are  greater 
SMfd  more  and  more  rapid.  It  is  only  fublime  genius  tlut  can 
4eviie  meafures  proper  in  new  and  unheard-of  iituations. 

The  allies,  when  they  formed  the  league  of  PUnitZy  fuppoled 
that- the  wealth  of  the  commercial  members  of  that  aflbciation, 
aad  the  foldiers  of  Germany,  would  make  the  red'u^on  of  the 
French  revolutionifts  a  matter  of  certainty.  They  made  no 
allowance  for  the  energy  of  paflton,  the  contrivance  of  neceility, 
and  the  perfeverance  of  deeply-rooted  opinion  !  It  is  faid  that 
experience  teaches  fools :  but  experience  does  not  teach  princes 
and  ftatefmen ;  therefore  princes  and  ftatefmen  are  not  fools. . 
With  the  recent  emancipation  of  America  before  their  eyes  they 
did  not  foreiee  the  difficulties  that  muft  arife  from  an  attack  on 
France.  An  enlightened,  as  well  as  a  moft  candid  and  impartial 
htftoriaU)  although  he  had  borne  arms  againft  the  revolted  Ame« 
ricafis,  on  a  general  retrofpe6l  of  the  American  war,  makes» 
aiming  others,  the  following  reflections:  *  While  thi  natural 

*  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  Great  Britain  were  embarrafied  and  en- 
^  cumbered  with  die  diladvantages  and  errors  now  enumerated, 

<  the  Americans,  in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  difliculties  and  wants, 
«  by  the  energy  of  liberty,  the  contrivance  of  neccflity,  and  the 

<  great  advantages  arifing  from  the  poflefiion  of  the  country, 

*  ultimately  attained  their  object.    The  American  generals, 

<  having  the  bulk  of  the  people  on  their  fide,  were  made  ac- 

<  quainted  with  every  movement  of  the  Britifb  army,  and  en- 
«  abled,  for  the  nioft  part,  to  penetrate  their  defigns.  To  obtain 
s  intelligence,  on  which  fo  much  depends,  was  to  the  Briti(h 

<  commanders  a  matter  of  proportionable  difficulty.  The  Ame- 
s  ricans  had  neither  money  nor  credit;  but  they  learned  to  ftand 
'  in  need  of  only  a  few  things ;  to  be  contented  with  the  fiiul^ 
'  allowance  that  nature  requires  ^  to  fufier  as  well  as  to  a^. 

6  *  Tbcit 
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*  Their  ODUBcib,  animated  by  liberty,  under  the  rooft  diflreffif^ 

*  circumftanceSy  took  agrand  aiidbigh-fpirited  course,  and  tbey 

*  were  finally  tiiumpbartt/ — The  fame  philofopliical  polittctai^ 
on  the  fame  occafion,  obferves  tbar>  *  had  the  meafures  adc^vleA 
^  by  Britain  been  adopted  in  time,  perhaps  they  would  not  }un 

*  been  adopted  In  vain.   Her  cunceiTionay  as  well  as  her  vwm^ 

*  mentS)  were  always  too  late.    Earlier  conceffion,  or  an  earlier 

<  apphcatton  of  that  mighty  force  which  was  at  the  difpofal  ^ 

<  the  commandr-rs  in  chief  in  1777,  might  perhap#  have  pn5> 

*  V.  nted  or  quaihcd  the  revolution*/ 

The  prcfcr.t  war  was  ent(  red  on  rather  rajhlyf ;  but,  what* 
^ver  may  be  faid  on  this  head,  it  is  urged^  with  at  leaft  e<}tnl' 
plaufibtiity,  that  Great  Britain  might  have  got  out  of  the  fcri|Mr 
with  honour  after  the  retreat  of  Dumovrier  from  the  United 
Provinces :  and,  with  ftiU  greater  certainty,  that  the  war,  od  the 
part  of  the  alles,  has  been  moft  miferably  conduced.  But,  finee 
ifrbst  has  paft  cannot  be  recalled,  the  queftion  is,  what  Is  wm 
to  be  done?  Undoubtedly  all  Europe  Oiould  unite  in  order  tm 
feplreTs  the  French  within  their  own  territories ;  otherwife  dKir 
third  for  territorial  conqueft,  their  gaio^mania^  will  incre«fe« 

About  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Cbrlft,  more  than  tluiie 
hundred  thoufand  men,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cimbri  wA 
Teutones,  forfaking  their  own  country  on  theOiores  of  tb«  Bal- 
tic, went  in  fearch  of  plunder  and  glory.  They  attacked  and 
fubdued  whatever  people  they,  found  in  their  paflage  y  and,  as 
tiiey  met  with  no  refinance,  refolved  to  pu(h  their  conquefts 
farther.  Their  career  was  not  to  be  ftoptby  any  thing  lefs  than 
the  political  and  martial  courage  of  the  Romans.  They  fent  an 
•mhaiTy  to  the  Romans,  to  ofier  theni  their  fervices,  on  the 
condition  that  they  would  give  them  lands  to  cultivate.  Eut, 
although  the  confternation  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  had 
raifed  in  Italy  and  at  Roipe  was  eactreme,  the  fenate,  too  prudent 
t0  enter  into  any  kind  of  accommodation  with  fuch  dangerous 
enemies,  returned  to  their  demand  a  direct  ref  uial.  wTr  en- 
fued,  and  the  barbarians  were  conquered,  and  almoft  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  Roman  Marius.  But  had  the  Rom^n  Hiate 
attempted  to  footh  and  quiet  the  Cimbri  hv  territorial  conccf- 
lions,  either  in  Gaul  or  Spain,  Italy  100  luuil  by  and  by  have 
become  the  prey  of  rapacity  oiily  inflamtd  by  gratification.  Ger- 
many is  now,  as  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Cimbric  migrat-on,  the 
molt  warlike  of  thf?  Europc'an  nations.  Where,  fince  the  death 
of  Fp-hi^L  Ric  the  Cjrc.u  oi  i'lmihi,  ihill  we  find  a  MAaiusI^ 


*  See  Mr.  Siedman's  Hiitory  of  the  American  War,  VoL  JI» 

p,  448 — 9. 

f  The  French,  indeed,  menaced  tl  eirneighbourti  hot  thetraeigfc- 
bouxs  firft  menaced  them  by  the  treaty  of  ^iloiiZ. 
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SPAIN. 

The  French  arms  have  overrun  Navarre,  and  perhaps,  by 
■^hts  time,  reduced  the  rich  city  ot  Pampeluna.  But  the  Spa- 
niards conducl  the  ml  elves  with  dignity  and  fifauicfs:  nor  is  there 
a.  doubt  but,  witd  the  advantage  of  a  iirong  natural  barrier,  they 
will  be  able  to  defend  their  country.  As  the  invafion  of  the 
Germans  routed  ajid  united  the  French  in  the  caufe  of  freedom, 
fb  the  invafion  of  the  French  may  animate  and  unite  the 
Spaniards  in  that  of  religion  and  the  cuHoms  of  Spain* 

ITALV. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  it  is  faid,  has  acknowIedge4 
the  French  republic.  This  meafare,  \ye  may  prcmme,  is  not 
pkkca  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  court  of  Viennsu 

GERMANY. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  made  a  feparrate  peace  with  the 
French,  wiSi  wbooi  he  has  long  had  a  good  underftanding,  and 
recalled  tits  troops  from  the  Rhine  to.  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  lit 
the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Ratiiboa,  it  has  been  refolved,  pretty 
iinammoufly,  by  the  different  ftates  and  princes,  to  furnifh  ex« 
traordinary  fupplies  for  carryii;^  on  the  war,  if  necellary,  with 
vigour.  iSut  this  was  fjliowed  by  a  motion  for  fettin^  on  iu^t 
a  negociatiou  for  peace. 

POLAND. 

The  Poles,  worthy  of  freedom,  and  capable  of  regulated 
liberty,  are  oppreiied  and  abandoned,  it  would  feem,  by  God  and 
man.  Kosciusko  is  wounded  and  in  confinement.  Warfaw, 
if  noticJuccJ,  is  on  the  point  oi  b  ;  ng  reduced  by  liie  FvUilians, 
who  are  but  loo  fuccefsful  in  advancing  theftandard  of  tyranny, 
mid  CL  lulling  the  buds  cf  fi  e  dom. 

TURKEY. 

By  all  accounts  great  military  and  naval  preparations  are  go- 
in:^  on  at  Conftantinople.  Perhaps  the  Turks  will  yet  fuccour 
the  Poles.  They  would  probably  have  dont;  it  befoiv,  if  we  had 
encouraged  them  to  do  fo.  But  our  cabinet,  no  doubt,  had  re- 
fpe<^  for  our  good  ally  the  King  of  Pruffia. 

RUSSIA. 

The  ambition  of  RuiSa,  inflamed  by  fuccefs,  no'doubt,  points, 
to  the  fubj  u-  if  'on  not  only  of  Turl^ey,  but  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  fo  glorious  an 
nrrQndtffement  would  contribute  to  the  ftability  of  the  Ruffian 
empire.  It  wo«ild  bring  the  fenfibtlity  of  that  empire  to  extre- 
tntttes  more  acc^ifibie  and  more  vulnerable  than  its  prefent 
boundaries. 

DEKMARK  AND  SWEDEN* 

The  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  conjunt^^ion  with  the  Americans, 
are  likely  to  become  the  mediators^  and  in  fome  dt^^icu,  no  doubt, 
arbiteis  of  peace  in  Emope. 

»£TH£RLANDS« 
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NfiTH£]^LANOS.. 

The  United  Provinces  are  in'  the  utmod  danger  of  ,£dUDK 
wholly  vinder  the  power  of  France.    Yet  is  the/e  ftifl  a  poBi- 
bility  of  warding  off  that  blow,  if  the  Dutch  nation  could  be 
ffoufed  and  united  in  arms ;  if  it  were  pofTible  to  awaken  in  their 
breads  that  ^tmrpatria^  that  fond  love  of  FAOER^land  that  9ni^ 
mated  their  anceflors  to  make  head,  with  glorious  fuccefs,  againft, 
the  Audrians  and  Spaniards,  united  by  a  family  compact,  proud 
in  military  renown,  and  affluent  in  the  wealth  of  a  newly-difco- 
ycred  world.    The.  narrow  defile,  called  the  Greb,  prefents,  to 
the  Batavians  a  Thermopyla :  will  the  circumftances  of  the  times 
produce  a  Leonidas  ? — The  head  qu:irtcrs  of  the  Duke  of  York 
are  itill  at  Arnheim,  the  capital  of  Guelderland.    Its  future 
movements  will  depend  on  contingencies.    If  the  Dutch  {hall 
copfent  to  the  meafure  of  breaking  down  their  fea-dykeS>  ^hen. 
the  Duke  will  probably  lall  back  on  Utrecht,  and  from  thence, 
ff  ncceflary,  to  Aoifterdam.  If  not,  tbeiv  we  fuppofe,  the  Britifh. 
army  will  endeavour,  in  tinie,  to  retreat  into  Germany.  Public 
fyHsit  flee$  away  from  Holland,  and  kaVes  behind  oftthiog  but;  > 
'  anxie^  tor  individual 'fecurity.  .• .  « 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  \f  " 

The  aC(^ittaL  of  the  ftate  prifoiiers,-Hardy  and  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  has  pro\  ed  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  conftitutioa 
and  li^S  of  England,  and  given  general  and  lively  fatisfa£^ion« 
fThe  conduct  and  deportment  of  Mr.  Tooke,  throughout  the 
'^fial,  difplayed  the  hrgheft  talents  as  well  a$ 'fortitude.  It  is  a 
gloriotis  politioJ  and  civil  conflitutton  that  can  form  fucb  a 
Spirit.'  -Tiie  trial  and  acquittal  of  thofe  men  exhibited  a  mori> 
glorious  fpe&cle  than  Lord  Howe's  naval.vidlory;  though  |jlat 
yras  brilliant  and  decifive^  While  our  free  conflitutton  is  piv* 
ferved,,  military  energy  will  never,  on  neceO'ary  oecafionSft  bfr 
Mranttng.  Yet  th  s  trial  is,  in  fome  refpe^,  unfortunate:  It  * 
teaches  the  people  how  far  they  may  go  on  to  aiTpciat^,  and  to 
arm  too,  with  perfefl  fafety ;  and  it  has  thrown  a  degree  of  ridi* 
cule  on  miniflry,  and  lowered  the  hig^«ame  of  Pitt  copfidep^ 
ably  in  the- public  eitimatiom  ^  * 

This  acquittal  will  not  be  without  its  cfFedts  abroad.  What 
will  the  French  think  of  it  ?  Men  of  refledion  will  contlude^ 
that  the  conftitutfon  mud  have  fomethfng  good  and  found  in  it 
that  can  thus  (bield  the  meaneft  individual  from  minijOtenal 
power  and  vengeance^  but  others,  that  the  people  f£  England 
are  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  with  themfelves.  :  ' 

In  thefe  difficult,  dangerous,  and  alarmingtimes,  when  no* 
'  thing  can  be  announced,  the  Meeting  of  rAaUAMEKT  has*, 
been  /«rther  prorogued  to  the  30th  of  December. 

  '  ..Ml  IIIMI 

1^   Communications  for  1h  t  .English  Review  an  re^uefied 
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Art.  I.  The  HtJIory  of  Devon/hire,  In  'i%ree  Folumis.  Sf 
the  Riv,  Richard  Polwhele^  of  PolwheU^  in  Carmva^^  and  late 
of  Chrift  Churchy  Oxford.  FoL  IL  4to.  21.  as«  Cadell. 
London,  1793. 

[  Condudidjrm  mar  Ntimbir  fir  O&ohiT*  ] 

tJ  AVtNG  exhibited  a  few  fpecimens  of  Mr.  Polwhele*^  ta- 
"■■^  lents  in  FiSfurefque  Defcrtption^  we  proceed  to  the  three 
t^emaining:  topict — Defer iptlo'n  of  GentlemerCs  Seats — Jccaimt  of 
Parifi  Cburches^dLtid  Htjiory  of  Families. 

*  /•  Defcriptton  of  Gen^liffUrts  SiOts. 

*  Tn  Whyddott-Pa'-k,  a  fine  old  ieat  In  the  parifli  of  Chagford,  !5 
ftill  prcfcrved  the  memory  of  the  Whyddon  family.  This  place  came 
from  the  Northonaees  to  the  Seymours;  and  by  ilie  marriage  of  a 
oeymour  to  a  Bailey.  The  houfe  is  in  Chno^ford,  and  the  park  in  the 
parifli  of  Mureion,  It  js  a  criilv  romantic  Ipot.  The  fituation  oi^  Jie 
houfe,  like  that  of  many  old  buildings  in  this  county,  was  very  in- 
judicioiiilf  chofen.  In  the  front  of  it,  the  profpedt  has  nothing  re- 
markable  \  yet*  behind  the  houfei  we  are  prefented>  at  a  little  dif- 
taace»  with  a  dlllinft  ^ew,  of  rock  and  W09d»  the  moft  beaudfol  X 
have  obferved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Telgn.  It  may  be  called  a  clilF, 
that  feems  divided  into  bare  and  folid  rock,  and  wood  of  deep  rich 
foliage.  By  the  £de  of  the  mill,  behind  the  houfe,  this  fceneiy  is 
viewed  to  great  advantage.  The  park  (and  many  other  parts  of  the* 
cftate)  was  overfhadowcd  by  noble  trees,  that  were  condemned  to  the 
tte*    Venerable  beech  and  alh»  indeed^  were  already  proltraie ;  and 

aHjBtasv.  V0I..XX17.  pbc.  1794,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 


^%       *      Foiwhele'i  Hifiay  of  DevonJhirO 

a  few  folltary  deer,  that  yet  rcmaineu,  appeared  to  fpeak  the  ^p* 
proaching  ruin  of  this  difmantled  place/  p.  72. 

<  The  pariflies  of  Tedborne,  Ckeriton,  and  Bonsfbrd,  meet*  to 
the  north-weft  of  Fulfwrd  Houft^  wjthiff  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  it* 
The  approach  to  the  hoofe  from  the  lodge  is  abovt  a  mile»  throq^^ 
the  park.  The  houfe  (lands  on  a  rifing  ground,  near  a  iheet  of  vvater. 
It  connih  of  a  quaiiangle*  1  iie  entrance  is  through  a  gateway*  in 
which  is  a  door  leading  into  a  fmall  but  neat  chapel.  There  are  two 
iood  eating  -  roo  m  s, '  ;.nd  a  ve;y  handfomc  drawing-room,  forty-twO 
,  lectin  lengih,  and  6f  proportionable  lieiglu  and, breadth,'  p.  80. 

*  Confioer  tbli"  plantatiot^s  have  been  made  at  Vgbrooki  as  well  as 
many  other  fcat^  in  this  cc.unty.  An  CAcellent  walk,  offooic  extent, 
runs  ihrougli  lii)urilhing  plantations  of  firs  of  all  kinds,  beech,  pop- 
lar,  chefnut,  and  laurel :  the  width  of  the  walk  is  twenty-four  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  plantation,  on  eacb  fide,  forty-three.  Tbe 
late  Lord  Clifford  made  mi  sddhlon  of  (bme  hmidreds  of  acres  to 
the  park*  The  approach  to  the  houfe  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile* 
This  building  has  two  fronts.  <In  the  mun  front  aie  eleven  windows, 
besides, the  library  and  chapel,  which  are  contiguous.  In  the  fide 
front  are  ten  widows,  which  look  into  the  park  oh  a  £ne  iheet  of 
Wftter.  1  h(  houfe  is  finifhed  with  battlementSj  has  thr«fe  Xfmm»taA. 
is  rough  called,*  p.  119. 

*  Bucklnnd-Baron  •  *  #  •  defcended  to  the  family  of  Gould :  and 
the  prcfent  pcfl'-lTor  of  it  is  the  Honourable  Mr.  Juftice  Gould,  of 
Sharpham  Park,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Bucklacd-Baron  is 
bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  Teign  ;  upon  which  it  has  an  ex- 
tenfive  fitlur^.  On  this  large  Banon  are  the  remains  of  a  good 
family-manrtqn,  beautifully  ntusited  between  Milbbufne^DowB 
Newton,  with  hanging  woods  down  to  the  Tei^n,'  p.  144. 

'  Sir  Peter  Balle  (whofe  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  hts  ibirereSgli 
Charles  the  Ift.  have  been  fufHcIencly  noticed  in  the  firA  voltnne  of 
this  work)  was  as  rcfpcdlablc  in  his  private  as  in  his  pablic  charaf^er. 
He Yebuilt  the  houfe  at  Mc^nlca.!,  wJ.iil.er  liP  retired,  and  died  in  his 
Ssd  year,  16S0.  *******  Mamhead-houfe  was  well 
defigiied  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  ercdtcd.  Sir  Peter  Balle,  in 
a  manufcript  account  c.f  l.iir.ieh  and  family,  then  fcated  at  Dawlifli, 
Hates  the  motives  for  his  making  the  purchafe  of  Mamhead,  and  his 
building  the  grcaici}  pare  of  tl'.e  houfe  now  Handing  there.  He  inti- 
mates, that  he  was  allured  by  the  beauties  of  the  fituation,  which  he 
could  not  reiill,  but  that  he  did  not  proceed  on  his  plan ;  his  prefer- 
ment at  the  reftftfation  not  being  adequate  to  his  own  h9pes  or  menu 
Sir  Peter  planted  many  of  the  trees  now  there.  Frodi  Sir  Peter 
Mamhead  defcended  through  feveral  perfons  of  the  name  and/anuly 
of  Balle,  to  Thomas  Balle,  £fq.  the  laft  of  the  family  :  tlus  g^tle> 
man  having  palTcd  his  youth  abroad  in  the  profeflion  oif  a  merchant, 
returned,  about  the  year  1718,  to  his  paternal  feat*  which  he  adorned 
with  beautiful  and  extenfive  plantations — infcmuch  that  his  was 
among  the  firll  who  attempted  any  improvement  in  the  ftyle  which 
now  prevails.  At  tlic  fame  time,  in  many  of  his  works  he  fell  into 
the  old  error  of  torturing  nature,  and  deforming  the  face  of  it,  by 
#  laijbg 
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Yliifin^  gardens  with  terraces,  and  making  ponds  and  fountains  on 
the  fides  of  hills — ^all  Which  remalA^d  in  thii  ftate  when  the  pfrelent 

O'^ner  (Lord  Lifburne)  engaged  in  the  nr^uous  and  expenfive  talk  of 
reftoring  the  ground  to  what  he  prdumed  it  was  bef  re.    This  has 
been  efFeflually  done;  and  Mamhead  now  appears  as  one  natural  and 
extcnfivc  enclofare,  with  various  profpedts  of  P?a,  river,  and  country. 
Towards  Haldon  the  mo^l  beautiful  plantations  of  iirs  and  foreil-trecs 
in  Devonfhire  are  crowned  at  tlie  top  of  the  hill  by  a  noble  obelifk, 
which  was  built  by  the  lad  Mr.  Balle.    This  obeli&  iLt  Js  o\\  Mam-  # 
head-Point :  it  confilb  of  Portland  ftode,  about  an  hundred  feet  in 
lielgbc.   In  fiDQt  of  the  hoofe  we  ctonot  but  admire  tlie  eafy  fweft 
of  the  lawn*  whoft  fmfxxh  verdure  is  itlieved  by  groupes  si  trees 
lind  flirabs  moft  judicioufly  dlfpofed ;  whil(l»  at  one  extremity^  the 
«ye  is  atcrided  by  General  Vaughan's  ptfturefque  cottage^  and,  a 
litdiS  beyblld  thefe  grounds,  by  a  landfcape  which  no  fcdnery  in  thit 
county  exceeds  in  richnefs.    On  this  fide  of  the  £xe  are  to  be  feeh 
the  andertt  cartk  ilnd  poflefllons  of  Courtenay,  and  Kenton,  and  the 
village  of  Starcrofs ;  on  the  other  fide,  Exmouth,  Lympilone,  Nut- 
well,  and  the  Rrtreat,  with  the  country  llretcliing  away  to  the  Dorfet* 
ihirc  and  Somerictfhire  hilh.    In  the  mean  time,  the  river  itfelf,  and 
the  Tea  in  full  profpefl,  give  an  additional  beauty  to  the  fcenes  1  have 
defcribed  *.    A  great  part  of  the  houfe  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  pre- 
fcnt  poilKTor.    T) fouth-front,  which  is  cntir-jly  ..cw,  includes  a 
drawing-rooiii,  32  feet  by  22,  and  14  feet  9  inches  in  height;  aa 
eating-room  36  feet  by  24,  and  16  fi^ec  in  height;  a  breakfaft-room 
17  feet  by  24 ;  and  fe vend  convenient  ofices,'  pp.  156^1 57. 

'  In  point  of  architecture,  fUildm  Hwjk  merits  attention.  About 
feventy  years  fince  Sir  George  Chudleigh  began  to  build  Haldon - 
Houfe :  it  is  one  of  the  beJI  modern  houfes  in  Devon(hire,  executed 


•  *  The  following  fonnet,  written  at  Mamhead,  beneath  an  ever- 
«  green  oak,  in  178$,  may  convey,  perhaps,  fome  faint  idea  (fay?-^ 
^  Uie  author)  of  this  place 

*  Here,  Laura,  fi nee  our  wearied  feet  have  llray'd  • 

From  the  proud  obelifk  that  fronts  the  fcene 

Of  many  a  tufted  hill,  whofe  bolder  green  ^ 
The  fweet  perfpedive  blends  in  mellow  ihade; 
While,  fparis-liiig  through  the  (lately  hr-trecs,  play'd. 

The  burnilh*d  hamlets  of  the  vdes  between  ;      '  • 
And,  while  the  mifty  bofom  of  the  g!ade  |  - 

8eemM  opening  to  the  azure  fea  ferene-**  , . 
.  Here,  Laura,  let  us  reft  our  roving  eyes,        *  ' 

And  near  this  ever- verdant  oak  repoie :  * 
For  lo,  unharmottisi'd  yon*  profpecl  lies. 

And  dim  difcover'd  views  the  landfcape  clofe: 
Yet  clearer  beauties  on  the  lawn  arife,  ' 

And  in  full  pride  the  fiiadowy  foliage  flows !' 

See  Pol^hele's  Poems,  as  noticed  with  approbation  in  our  Rew 
view*  VoL  XfX.  p.  41^ 

Cc  z  after 
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titer  the  manner  of  R  jckingham-Houfe,  in  St.  James's  Park.  S^f• 
George  Chudlrioh  dutl  before  the  building  was  completed.  At  hts 
deccafc  H  auon-1  louTc  confiftcd  of  four  rcgolar  fronts,  fix  room^  on 
a  tloor,  with  iuitablc  ofuccs  in  feparate  wings.  Irlaldon-Houic  was 
built  of  brick,  which  Sir  R.  Palk  covered  with  Rawliafon's  patent 
ftucco:  thb  givci  it  the  appearance  of  a  freeflone  ftrudture/  p.  182, 

//.    Parijh  Churches. 

«  *rhe  church  of  Bi&on,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  final! 
but  neat  building.  Its  fituation  is  moft  romantic.  Placed  in  filcncc 
and  folitude,  it  (lai>ds  embowered  aroidll  the  £ne  deep  foliage  of 
foreft  trees,  that  furro'u'nd  It  nr  n  little  diftance,  and  interweave  their 
brnnchcfi  as  if  to  guard  it  trom  every  prvir^;^  eye.  Whllft  we  ap- 
proach the  church,  u  e  feel  fenfations  of  awe  from  its  holy  ieclii£oa; 
but  they  are  mixed  with  ideas  of  fairy  fcenery,*  p.  223. 

*  The  church  of  Ottirton^  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  fituated  at 
the  wtfl  end  of  the  pariih,  upon  a  rihng  ground  (which  overlooks  the 
river  Otter,  about  two  miles  from  the  mouthy,  aod  adjoint  die  ancient 
nunnery  (now  the  manfion-houfe),  from  which  there  was,  not  maoj 
years  fince,  a  covered  way  that  led  to  it*  The  church  is  built  of 
ilone,  with  a  flated  roof.  It  is  one  of  our  neateft  country  churches, 
being  uniformly  fcalcd  with  the  beil  wainfcot.  The  tower  is  fitnaied 
at  the  caH  end  of  the  church/  p.  231. 

*  The  church  at  Columbion  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  ftrufture,  100  feet 
in  length,  nnd  -o  in  breadth.  Jt  confifls  of  a  fpacious  bcdy  and 
chancel,  and  three  ailies,  and  a  well-built  tov.'cr,  lOo  feet  hip.h,  con- 
rai'ung  eight  bells,  of  very  harrrjonious  tones.  The  roof  of  the  body 
is  in  hig;h  prefervniion,  confilling  of  fquares  curioufly  carved  and 
gilded  ;  fu  alio  is  the  roodloft.  The  principal  part  of  the  church 
and  tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  lidward  the  Firft.  The  front  of 
the  tower»  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  beandfied  by  John 
Mannbg  and  Catherine  his  wife.  The  fouthern  aiOe  of  the  church 
isahandfome  building,  with  a  beautiful  freeftone  roof»  conftrn^ed 
with  themoft  admirable  ikill.  It  was  built  about  250  years  ago,  at 
the  expence  of  John  Lane>  a  pi'ofpeFOUs  clothier  in  this  town/ 
p.  2:5. 

*  Broadhitnl'u^y  chii'ch,  fituated  in  the  caf!  ncrth-eafl:  part  of  the 
panfli,  rs  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  on  whofe  day  the  parifliioners 
hold  their  fair.  It  is  built  of  fiintftone,  and  rocfed  with  lead  and 
blue  tiles :  it  is  18  feet  6  inches  high,  69  feet  long,  and  34  feet 
broad.  The  tower  is  100  feet  to  the  pinnacle,  and  to  the  battle* 
menis  79  feet  6  inches — containing  five  bells^'  p.  261. 

*  Flymtrti  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  is  one  of  the 
moll  beautiful  in  the  deanery,  of  which  it  is  bead.  It  is  a  fmall  flooe 
building,  covered  with  (late ;  con(ifting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  fouth  aifle,  which  is  fuppcfed  to  have  been  built  and  was  repaired 
by  the  family  of  the  Ford.i,  till  the  time  of  the  late  heirefs,  who  threw 
it  upon  the  parifh.  Between  the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the  church 
ther«  arte  marks  of  a  confeBional  once  being  there.  '  The  icreen  is 
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Vtry  1ian^(bme»  and  finely  aaved  and  gilded^  but  wants  re&elfaing.; 

and,  in  the  lovs^er  pannels  of  it»  are  figures  of  various  faints,  painted 
like  illuminations  in  ancient  popifli  roanufcripts.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  about  So  feet,  and  the  breadth,  including  both  ail]^»  about 
55.  The  tower  is  near  60  feet  high,  f|uare  baiic«  and  covered  widi 
p.  264. 

///.    Hi/lory  of  Familus. 

*  William  de  Ou  is  thought  to  have  built  Powdi  r' am -Cail/e.  After 
iiini  the  Powderhams  were  in  po/Teffion  of  it — -then  Humphry  ds 
Bohun,  and  then  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Philip  ' 

Courtenay.'  '  William,  the  prefent  Vifcount,  is  the  fixteenth 

from  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  the  firft  of  the  family  that  lived  at 
Powderham-C-tiile  ;  the  feventeenth  from  Hugh,  Eat  1  01  Devorifhire,  , 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Humphry  fiohun.  Earl  of  Herciurd 
and  Eflex^  and  Elizabeth  bis  wife,  daughter  of  King  Edward  tbe 
Firft  I  the  twenty -fecond  from  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  who  came 
intoEn^land  with  Henry  the  Second;  and  the  twenty-firth  from  Atho, 
^  who  buh  the  caftle  of  Courtenay  in  Prance,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Courtenay  to  his  family.  Mr.  Gibbon's  fplendid  '  digrefiion*  is  well 
known.  With  refpedl  to  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  Courtenay,  the 
hiftorianof  the  Roman  Empire  concurs  with  Cleaveland  in  opinion^ 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Powderham  branch,  nfter  the  lofs  of  the 
earldom  of  Devon.  A  manufcript,  however,  at  Powderham,  in- 
forms us,  that  thi"?  motto  was  adopted  by  the  Courtenays  of  France, 
in  confeqiience  of  the  ill  fucccfs  of  their  claims  when  they  afferted  the 
royalty  of  their  blood.  They  had  funk  from  princes  to  barony  and 
even  10  the  rank  of  fimple  gentry.  In  this  fuLiatioii,  wiiilil  their  pe- 
digree was  bocomc  aaibigaous,  they  attempted  to  prove  their  royal 
defcent ;  but,  failing  in  their  attempt,  they  attached  to  their  arms, 
we  are  told>  the  phuntive  motto— Ubi  lapfus  ?  quid  feci  P— The 
prefent  Lord  Courtenay  has  added  to  his  coat«armoar  (*  or,  ibrti  tor^ 
ttauxn'Jf  the Jlntrde  lis  of  Prance,'  p.  178* 

•  Colonel  Hugh  Bampfylde  left  two  fons,  the  cldeft  of  whom, 
Copleftone  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet, 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Copleftone.  Sir  Coplellone, 
making  a  vifit  to  his  fon's  reli^l  and  his  grandfons  a:  W^.rlcigh,  fald, 
as  foon  as  he  entered  the  hcuf-^,  that  •  he  Hiould  never  mo; ego  thence 
*  alive' — A'hich  accordingly  happened;  for  he  had  been  there  but  a 
very  fhort  time  before  the  gout  (with  which  he  was'greatly  alllided),  ^ 
returning  upon  him  with  violence,  put  a  period  to  his  days.  Before 
his  deceafe,  he  called  his  famiiy  together,  and  leu  it  in  (lrl<5l  charge 
with  them,  that  ihey  (hnuld  continue  faithful  to  the  reiigion  of  tbe 
eilablilhed  cliurch,  and  be  fure  to  pay  their  allegiance  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  crown.  He  died  in  the  5  5th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
brought  from  Warleigh  to  Poltimore»aQd  buried  in  the  pariih  church, 
where  no  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  grandfon.  Sir 
Copleftone  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fucceeded  to  Poltimore,  and  to  the 
Bampfylde  cl^ate,  a!fo,  'm  Somerfct.  *  *  ♦  *  Charles  Warwick 
Bampfylde.  Efq.  eldell  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bamp%lde,  Bart,  married 
,  ^  Cc3  Feb, 
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Feb.  177^),  Mifs  Moore,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Jphn  Moore*  j 
and,  on  the  ^fx^  of  Sir  Kichard»  facccodedio  ^  ijlUe^  aiid  eftaut/ 
p.  i88« 

Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  tranfgrefied  our  proper 
limits,  yet  we  arc  tempt' d  to  infert  a  fhort  excerpt  from  a  npt^^ 
in  which  the  author  prefents  us  (not  inoppQCtunely)  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  f^jmilv.    It  appears  that  the  author,  the  Rev« 
Richard  Polwhele,  is  *  the  only  fon  of  the  bte  Thomas  Pol- 
whele,  of  Polwhelc,  Efq.  near  Truro,  in  Cornw^U;  who 
was  the  only  fon  of  Richard  Polwhelc,  of  Polwhele,  Eiq. 
(KerifF of  Cornwall,  9th  of  George  Ift.    This  name  has  bent 
varioufly  fpclt ;  bu^,  in  William  of  Worccfter's  Itinerary,  in 
S  eedc's  Account  of  Gentlemen^  Seats  io  Cornwall,  in  Cam- 
den's liritaimia,  in  the  rviagna  Britannia,  and  in  the  3d  vo- 
lume  cf  Browne  Willis's  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  we  find  ft- 
fpcU  P:luu!j£!e^  as  at  ihis  day.— William  of  Worcefter  (who 
rnadc  his  tour  into  Cornwall  in  14J'8)  mentions  the  Cajile  of 
PoIiuLilcy  then  in  rtiins,  in  f^il/a  PoiwheUy  and  intimates,  that, 
paiiing  through  Truro,  he  reached  Polwhele,  and  there  fpent 
the  night.    It  appears  from  B.  Willis,  that  in  the  parliament 
of  WeHminftcr,  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1557,  John 
Polwhelc,  of  Polwiiek,  £14.  rcprcfentcd  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, together  with  John  Arundel,  of  Lanheron. — la  the  long 
parliament,  that  continued  fitting  from  Nov.  3,  »^40,  till 
April  2:ih,  165  <,  John  Polwhtle,  Lfq.  w^s  a  meirxbcr  for 
Tregony,  in  Cenivvar;  ,  his.  ccllcaguc,  S  r  Richard  \' wyan. 
Knight.    Ill  the  hiftory  of  the  i;::iu;ary  h.w-,  wc  fir,d  that  the 
Pulwhelts  bore  a  confiderable  pai  t  iii  the  rciruhition  of  thq 
fi;a::nanes  oi  Cuinv...il.    Prince,  in  his  Wortli  cs  oi  Devon, 
has  not  overlooked  the  connexion  of  the  P.  Iwiieles  with  the 
nimilj  ef  Judge  GlanviUe. — In  a  m;:nureiipt  of  the  ingeihous 
Mr.  Tonkin  (to  whom  Dr.  Boihiih  has  more  than  once  ac-« 
knowledgcd  his  obh''j.:tiuii  in  the  i  fillory  of  Cornwall),  we 
have  the  following  uceeiun:  ot  tiic  holvvhelc  fam.ly:  Polwhele^ 
'  i.  e.  fays  Mr.  Car« ihe  miry  luork.    I  think  it  (houid  ra- 
ther fii^nlfy  the  top  of  the  zvirky  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  pla.e — it  lying  high.    This  place  gives  name  to  a  family 
oi  enii.icnce  and  vc;y  grc  .t  .  ^ui^uity,  which  flourlfhed  here 
before  the   conqueft.    At  tnis   time,   Drue  de  Polwhelc 
was  chamberlain  to  William  the  Conqueror's  queen,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  grant  ironi  her  to  the  faid  Drue  of  fcveral  lands  iq 


•  Mr.  PoKvhcIe  does  not  inform  us,  whether  tbirS'rJohn  Mooj* 
he  the  gentleman  who  publiihed*  fume  years  (iacc«  a  fiaali •  votuiDA 

*  thit 
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this  county ^  Drcgonl  de  Folwheel  canwarlo  mso^  cvc.  c:c. 

"  Ever  Hnce  the  faid  I)rue,  the  PoIwh'Jes  have  lived  in  much 

"  cfteem  in  their  ancient  habitation  This  family  w.^re 

<t  forced  to  fell  the  grciiteft  part  of  their  e{?:ate  for  their  loyalty 

to  Charles  the  Firil."    Tonkin's  MS,  in  St,  Clement's,  

<  The  Pclwheles  were  allied  to  the  noble  houfes  of  Edgecumbe, 
*'Godolphin,  and  Mohun. — It  appears  from  his  own  metno- 

*  randum-book  (iti  the  author's  pofleflion),  that,  in  1662,  John 

<  Polwhele,  Efq.  paid  for  his  compofition-money  at  Goldfmith's- 

*  Hall,  a»d  other  charges,  the  fum  of  1984U  and  odd  money— 
«  befide  the  keepinge  of  my  cftate  from  me  (fays  he)  for  feven 

yeares,  and  my  feveral  imprifonmcnts."  Polwhele,  the  old 
1  lamlly-eftate,  as  yet,  remains  unalienated.  The  Polwhele 
«  arms  zxz^  fahlc,  a  Jaltier  engra'-hd,  or.    The  late  Dr.  Pryce, 

*  in  his  Vocabulary,  mentions  the  family  motto — ^  Kannza 
^^  'iuuhelas  karenza' — '  Love  worhih  bvcy   p.  167. 

This  much  for  the  genealogical  departipent*,  and  for  our 


If 


•  In  this  department  Mr.  Polwhele,  wc  learn,  h^s  been  feverely 
^ifappointed  in  his  cxpeaations  of  affi4ance.    From  his  Profpeau^, 

^nd  leveral  letters  in  the  pubHc  prints,  we  collea  that  Mr.  Polwhcb 
undertook  the  Hiftory  of  Devoniliire  under  the  mfiuerce  of  a  pro- 
Tu\ic  which  was  not  fulfilled.    He  was  told,  thit  Sir  Robert  Palk, 
Sirjchn  Pol-,  and  Mr  Tncledon,  rofilfil-d  many  v  ■livable  pipers, 
with  which  rlicy  were  ready  to  fai^ply  him.    Sir  Robert  I'aik,  on 
applcation,  gcnerouHy  furnifhed  Mr.  Pohvhde  with  all  his  maou- 
fcripis  relative  to  Devon ;  Sir  John  Pole,  it  Iccms,  proml/ed  to  dO 
the  fame;  iVlr.  Incledon  was  filciu.    Sir  John  Pole,  however,  in- 
flead  of  performing  his  promife,  printed  and  pubUQied  the  mano- 
4--ripts  in  qudlion,  Vomc  time  after  Mr.  Prfwhele  h^  entered  upon 
his  andcruking.    Mr.  Pohvhelc  had  proceeded  too  far  in  the  work 
to  admit  of  his  receding.    It  was  from  the  flattenns  idea,  probably, 
that  he  niould  be  the  firft  to  bring  forward  thofw  valuabiC  papers  of 
Pole,  the  Devonfliire  antiquary;  that  Mr.  Pol'.vhde  was  tnu.  induced 
10  engage  in  a  work  of  fo  great  magoitade.    Yet  Sir  John,  we  are 
informed,  printed  but  a  few  copies:  and  of  one  thu.g  the  public 
Iboiddbe  apprifeJ,  viz.  that  Mr.Pohobe'e  has.  by  penmjjion,  tnter^ 
wuen  the  M  of  Sir  John  Pole's  book  in  the  body  of  the  ^or^.-Witll 
icfpca  to  Mr.  Incledon,  we  ftiall  only  obferve,  that,  il  the  commonly 
;received  notion  in  the  pr.lite  world,  that  not  to  anfwcr  a  ktter  is  to 
behave  in  an  ungentlcmanlike  raann.r,  be  admitted,  Mr.  Incledon 
is  trebly  guilty;  fince  it  appears,  from  a  letter  addrcl&d  to  the  pof- 
feffor  of  Piltpn  (in  the  Gentleman's.  Magazine),  that  Mr.  Polwhdc 
had  three  times  xvmicn  to  him,  without  being  honoured  With  a  rcpljf. 
Why  Mr.  Inckdun  chole  to  withhold  his  wanufcripts,  is  another 
'  '  C  c  4r  i|ttettion  t 
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If  provincial  htftories  be  not  addrelTcd  to  fo  wide  a  theatre  af 
hidories  national  and  general,  they  take  fader  bold,  and  make  a 
livelier  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  come  within  their 
circle.  Nothing  conneflcd  with  a  landed  eftate,  or  other  fpe- 
cies  of  pro;^erty,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  owner.  The  hiftories 
of  particular  hunilics,  the  means  by  which  poiTeifions  were  ac- 
quired or  loft,  incrcafed  or  impaired,  the  fame  of  anceil'orsi 
and,  in  a  wor^  ^1  that  is  moft  particular  and  peculiar  to  one's 
felf,  prefents  a  more  interefting,  and  foinetime<;  a  more  inftruc- 
tive,  exhibition  than  the  great  aiiions  ot  warlike  kin^  or  tfao 
rife  and  fall  of  empires.  But  the  iotereft  that  is  felt  in  parti-* 
cular  provinceSf  diftrids,  pariflies,  cities^  towns,  villages, 
mountains,  woods,  rivers,  rocks,  and  many  other  things,  is 
not  confined  to  the  breafis  of  the  owners.  Every  mind,  and 
efpecially  every  fenfible,  every  cultivated  and  human! fed  mind, 
is  warmly  attached  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  j  the  haunts  ox 
innocence  and  early  years ;  objedb  aflbciated  to  his  mind  by  a 
tfaoufand  r  litions,  and  the  fuurces  of  a  thoufand  mixed  emo-^ 
tions.  1  hefe  form  a  kind  of  property  in  the  land  to  every  ge<v 
fluine  diild  of  nature ;  and  this  property, 

— Beyond  the  pj  oud  pofleflbi's  narrow  claim 
tiis  tuneful  breaft  enjoys  *.* 

All  things  extft  in  individualitv:  orders  or  clafles,  genera  an4 
fpecies,  &c,  are  fpiritual  abftradions.  Science  begins  with 
the  contemplation  of  individuals,  and  pafl^  on  by  degrees 
to  that  of  generals.  Particular  defcription  is  the  grand  bans  of 
the  pyramid  of  truth.  In  this  general  view,  therefore,  provin* 
cial  and  parochial  defcription  hdds  a  moft  important  place  in  the 
lepublic  of  arts  and  fctences :  it  particularly  ferves  to  authenticate 
fads,  and  to  afcertain  dates .  B  ut,  from  the  infinitude  of  particulars 
into  which  the  provincial  hiilorian  is  obliged' to  enter,  his  taik, 
becomes  extremely  arduous.  How  to  arrange  fo  vaft  a  mafs 
of  materials ;  how  to  unite  particularity  with  fuch  a  dtrgree  of 
generaliiation  as  may  at  once  give  fome  intereft  and  life,  as  well 
as  of  a  fcientific  form,  to  the  worki  and,  finally,  how  to  avoid 
prolixity  and  repetition :  all  this  is  a  matter  of  fuch  difficulty  a$ 

f     '  ■"  •      ■"  I  '  '  ■    I  I       I.     I    ■    •  ■     I  If     I  ■        u  ■ 

qneftion:  he  was  ccinfcious,  probably,  that  they  were  not  worthy  the 
ifffpedLioa  oi  the  hiilorian  of  Devon.  Eut  here  we  migtu  weary  our- 
felves  with  conjeflures.  Any  furmife,  however,  to  his  dikdvamage* 
would  be  pe^feaiy  conitftent  with  candoor;  fince,  wrapt  in  fulien 
referve^  he  not  only  flights  Mr.  Polwhele,  hot  (as  his  demeanor  hath 
become  the  fubjeft  or  open 'difcuflion)  the  public  alfo*  His  filencr 
"yirilliidinitof  no  apology. 

•  Mcnfiirt  Pleafures  pf  Imagination. 
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t$  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  only  who  have  themfelves  attempted 
hiftorical  compofition.  This  fpecies  of  hiilorical  compolicion 
is,  in  fa£k,  more  difficult,  in  fotne  refpe^^^,  than  nadonat,  ge- 
neral, and  univerfal  hiftory,  where  the  feledion  of  materials  Is 
guided  by  views  ^at  £ix  the  attention,  and  engage  the  hearts, 
all  mankind. 

In  thefe  circamilances  Mr.  Polwhele  formed  a  plan  eqtially 
clear  and  comprehenilve  y  and  this  defign,  as  far  as  he  has  goiie^ 
he  has  executed  in  a  very  judicious  and  pleafing  manner.  Th6 
jpatural  hiftory,  the  antiquities,  th(  civU  hiftory,  and  the  cfao* 
rography  of  the  country  (including  a  great  variety  of  fubordinate 
topics)  our  author  has  not  treated  promifcuoufly)  but  (eparately* 
Though  his  defcriptions  of  places  may,  in  fome  inftances,  ap. 
pear  fuperiicial  and  defective  to  fome  readers,  they  cannot  appear 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  thofe  who  comprehend  the  defiga 
of  the  whole  work.  The  moft  interefting  and  beft  of  his^ma- 
terials  are  included  in  the  Rril;  volume,  for  the  reafuns  explained 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  not  yet  publilhed.  That 
volume  we  look  for  With  a  pleafmg  expedlation. 

This  work  is  adorned  with  beautiful  engravings  on  a  large 
fcale ;  and,  on  the  whole,  for  external  elegaiice,  as  well  as  fpi- 
rit'ial  excellence,  is  a  picture  not  unworthy  of  the  fineft  countj 
In  England. 


Art.'  n.    27;^  Defcr  'iptton  of  Greece  hv  Patfamas,  Tfranflated 
from  the  Greek ;  zvith  Nates^  in  ivhich  ?nuch  of  the  Mythohgf 
of  the  Greeks  is  unfolded  from  a  Theory  which  has  been^for  mawt 
A^es^  unknown  ;  and  illujlrated  wilh  Maps  a^.d  Fiews  eleganth 
engraved.  In  Three  Volumes,     8vo.  1 1,  is.  boards,  JLondon; 

t    printed  for     Faulder,  New  Bond»Street.  1794* 

ROM  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era  (when  tho  printing, 
prefs,  that  happy  engine  for  multiplying  cxpeditioufly  tlie 
flow  labours  of  the  pen,  was  firft  conftructed),  it  has  been  the 
profefled  buiinefs  of  philologies  and  critics  to  rellore  to  purity, 
and  prepare  for  public  ufe,  thofe  admired  compofitions  of  an« 
dent  authors,  which  were  worthy  to  be  written,  and  will,  in  every 
age^  deferve  to  be  read. 

The  firft  obje<^t  of  literary  induftry  and  fkill  was  to  tranfmit 
from  the  printing  offices  the  original  text  of  ancient  writings  ; 
the  next  to  have  them  tranflated  from  one  learned  language  into 
another,  more  generally  known,  and  to  exhibit,  in  the  iame  vo-- 
lume,  the  copy  and  its  veriion;  laft  of  all,  to  render  them  int6 
the  living  languages  of  Europe*    -         ✓  ^ 

la 
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In  the  paffing  century  maiiy  vJu.  ble  monuments  of  Greclf 
;in(i  RciDaii  antlcjuity,  the  works,  for  inftance,  of  Homer,  Xe- 
riophon,  Pi  lyMus,  l  iiucyaidcs,  Dioiiyfms  of  Hiilicarnaijus, 
Pol\aenus,  IIur:icc,  Lucan,  Cicero,  Pliny,  &c.  have  enriched 
the  trcafury  of  j^ritifh  literature,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exem- 
plified the  corrcctnefs  of  Ll,  it  fh  taile  in  the  elegant  verfions  of 
pope,  Spelman,  HacadcDi  wimith^  Shepherd,  Francis,  jlowe, 
Alclniotii,  5cc. 

Of  thofj  authors,  whofc  valuable  producUons  had  the  rare 
felicity  to  fur.vive  the  gradual  decays  of  time,  or  the  momentary 
raie  of  barbarians,  one  is  Paufanias,  His  great  Wurk,  fcidom 
reprinted,  and  therefore  little  known  j  ftill  incorrect-,  and  con- 
fequentiy  much  neglciied  ;  had  ton  much  merit  to  cfcape  the 
exploring  gcMiius  of  Sir  If^iac  Kcwton,  who  derived  from  It 
great  ftores  cf  important  information  for  adjulling  the  chrono- 
i()gy  of  ancient  kingdoms,  fo  as  to  accord  with  the  courfe  cf 
nat'jrc,  with  allronomy,  w^ith  facrtd  hillory,  with  Herodotus, 
the  father  ( f  Gentile  hiftory,  and  with  itfelf.  This  vcrfion, 
now  firft  done  (the  common  phrale  tor  publications  oi  this  ciafs) 
hv.o  Engliib,  and,  for  any  tiling  we  know,  into  any  one  of  the 
modrrn  toncr-.fcs,  is,  on  thcle  accounts,  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
Englifli  reaJv^Ts.    '  Whatever  be  its  deftiny,  the  tran/lator 

*  aflurcs  the  world,  that  it  is  not  made  from  the  Latin,  French, 

*  Italian,  of  indeed  any  language  but  the  Greek.    That  it  is 

*  not  irom  the  Latin,  any  one  but  a  malevolent  critic  may  eafiiy 

*  be  cc  nvinccd  by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek.'  Such  (if  any 
fuch  be)  ;is  fufpc6l:  his  veracity,  we  refer  to  the  Latin  verfion  in 
th-?  editions  by  Xyland-r,  1613;  or  by  Khunius,  He 
proceeds:  '  That  it  is  not  from  any  living  language  is  no  lefs 

*  certain;  for,  as  thofc  who  .ore  acquainted  with  me  vvdl  know, 

*  I  utiiher  undcrltand,  nor  dLiire  to  undcrftand,  any  modern 

*  lan^^natre  but  Enclilh  ;  bvin^  fully  convinced,  thnt  nothing  fo 

*  much  debilitates  the  true  vii^our  of  the  undcrlt.induig,  as  an 

*  cxceffive  lludy  of  words.'  trcface^  p.  10. — This  confolatory 
reflexion  feems  eq\)i vocal  ;  for  ancient  words  mav  produce  this 
cri'ecf  as  much  as  thofe  of  modern  coinage  *•  Wc  proceed  id 
his  performance. 

»"  ■   '  ■  '   ■  ■         ■     '  .  I       II  ■        11  I     I  .nn 

'  •  This  honell  confeilion  recals  to  our  recollection  the  remark  of  aa 
EngUlh  plebeian,  tlic  ovviiCr  of  lii5  ov\n  farm.  One  day,  in  a  con- 
ference wiih  a  genrlfinan  offupcrior  rank,  he  faid  that  his  education 
h.id  been  thnt  of  a  day-labourer;  he  could  rer4d  the  Bible,  and  fub- 
icjibw  liis  n  ime.  But,  replied  the  oiher,  if  vr  u  i,  id  a  little  more 
learuin^  you  would  have  a  fource  of  entertainmau  for  vacant  hour|, 
and  could  derive  ftt>m  it  a  litdc  inOre  importajnce  among  your  ijci^ 
bours.  '  O,  Sir,»  rejoined  the  farmer^  « I  fliould  never  hav^  l^isow^ 
'  hovr  to  life  loore  knowledge  than  I  have,' 
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VoJ.  L  pp.  460,  including  the  Preface.    Book  I.  Attics. 
44  Chapters.   Book  II.  Corinthiacs.  38  Chapters.  6ooklll«, 
i,aconics.  a6  Chapters.    Book  IV.  Meflenics.  36  ChapterS- 

Vol.  II.  pp. .483.  Book  V.  Prior  Eliacs.  27  Chapters.  • 
Book  VI.  Poilerior  Eliacs.  27  Chapters.  Book  Vli.  Achaiacs* 
27  Chapters.    Bopk  VIII.  Arcadics.  54  Chapters. 

Vol.IIL  pp  424.  Book  IX.  Bseotics.  41  Chapters.  BookX, 
Pbocics.  37  Chapters. 

Notes  on  the  three  volumesy  from  p.  322  to  p.  362  indufively. 
'  Index  to  the  whole  .work,  from  p.  363  to  p.  423  inclullvely. 

EXTRACT. 

*  Danaus,  failing  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  Gelanor,  the 
fon  of  Sthelenas  [otherwife  Scbenclas],  took  away  the  govcrnmcnc' 
from  the  grandfons  of  Agcnor  :  and  indeed  the  particulars  refpeding 
Danaub,  and  ihc  dariug  vvickednefs  of  his  daughters  towards  their 
coufins,  are  well  known ;  as  likewife  that,  after  the  death  of  Danaus^ 
Lync^QS  obtained  the  kingdom.   But  the  Iods  of  Aba§*  and  the- 
grandfons  of  Lyoceus^  fo  divided  the  kingdom  among  themielves, 
tkat  Acrifins  remained  at  Argos.  «  •  •  •  Some  time  after  Acrifias* 
knowing  that  Perfeus  (his  grandfon  by  Danae)  *  was  yet  alive,-  and 
illudrious  for  his  achievements,  gave  up  the  river  LarifFa  to  Peneus, 
Perfeus,  however,  heing  inflamed  with  adcfirc  of  feeing  his  grand- 
father by  his  mother's  fide,  and  of  procnring  his  friendlhip  both  by 
bis  words  and  aflions,  came  to  LarifTa,  at  which  time,  being  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  and  elated  with  the  invcniion  of  the  quoit,  which 
he  exhibited  to  every  one,  he  undefignedly  flew  Acrifius,  whofe  evil 
demon  brought  lum  juft  then  unperceived  in  his  way,  with  a  blow  of  it. 
And  thus  w.is  the  oracle,  formerly  given  to  Acrifius,  confirmed,  who 
could  not  efcapc  the  puniihment  of  liis  intended  cruelty  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  grandfon.    But  Tcrleus  returning  to  Argos,  aOiaraed  of  the 
infamy  of  the  llaughter,  perfuaded  Megapenthes,  the  fon  of  Pratus, 
to  dehver  op  the  government  to  him.   And,  after  Megapenthes  had 
complied  with  his  requeft,  Perfeus  Shilt  Mycena,  which  -he  fo  called 
liecaofe  in  that  place  the  flieath  of  his  fword  fell  oC  1  have  heard 
it  alfo  faid,  that  a  man,  who  was  thirdy,  took  the  fheath  oft  the 
groond,  and  that,  drinking,  and  being  delighted  with  the  running  « 
water,  which  lie  fbund  there,  he  called  the  region  Mycena.    But  Ho- 
mer, in  theOdyifey,  mentions  a  woman  fo  named,  in  the  following 
verfe    *  Tyro  and  Alcmene^  and  Mycene,  whofe  brows  are  bomid 
*  with  a  beautiful  crown.* 

♦  And  that  Mycene  indeed  was  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  the 
wife  of  Arellor,  is  rfferted  in  thofe  verfes  which  the  Greeks  call  the 
great  ]  oe^e.  From  Mycene,  therefore,  the  city  derived  its  name. 
But,  for  ray  owu  part,  I  do  not  credit  the  iciatiun  which  they  fay 
they  have  heard,  that  Myceneus  was  the  fon  of  Sparton,  aad  b par- 
ton  of  Pharoneus,  iince  thcfe  perfons  were  pot  |wac(;di[.'mpniaus.' 
SoQk  U*  'Chap.  i6.  Vol.  I.  178— 9^ 

'      •  Our 
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Our  remarks  are  to  be  divkied  between  the  author  and  hit 
tpanflat<r. 

As  every  reader  is  inqutfitive  to  know  fomelhing  of  the 
writer  whofe  works  are  recommended  to  his  perulal^  and  as 
even  Reviewers  are  icfs  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  cbara£ler 
of  Paufanias  than  of  Virgil  or  Cefar,  Blount's  Cenfura  Au6to- 
rum,  the  Di6itonaries  of  Bayle  and  Morreri9  Bibliotheca  of 
Fabricius,  with  other  authorities,  have  been  confulted;  fome  of 
them,  as  ufual,  to  Httle  purpofe.  The  refult)  however,  is  a 
full  ccmvi^lton,  that  the  brief  account  in  the  tran(lator*8  pre£u:e 
IS  auchenttc.  It  is  alfo  beyond  fize  for  our  limits,  and,  for  this 
rcafon,  confiderably  abbreviated,  in  the  following  abftrad. 

From'  prefumptions,  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty,  it  may 
lie  admitted,  that  Paufanias,  the  antiquary  and  hiftorian^  for  the 
name  it  common  to  many  great  men,  was  a  native  of  Ceiareat 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia.  That  he  flourifhed  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  is  evident  from  Book  VIII.  43  s 
where  an  htftorical  incident  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  14th 
of  that  reign,  A.  D.  174.  He  perambulated  the  feveral  dtf- 
trtdts  of  Greece^  and  drew  the  materials  of  his  defcriptions  frooi 
a(Slual  obfervation,  as  every  attentive  reader  muft  perceive* 
He  travelled  likewife  through  Italy,  Paleftine,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  Ada,  and  publifhed  feveral  other  works,  of  which 
Fabricius  o;ives  a  catalogue;  but  they  are  loft}— a  calamitous^ 
irrecoverable  lofs,  which  artifts  and  critics  have  long  deplored* 

Pauianias,  it  feems,  was  a  profefled  declaimer,  in  which  art 
he  excelled,  but  a  forry  rhetorician,  which  was  the  common 
character  of  his  countrymen.  For  at  Capua  an  expert  rheto- 
fician  was 'proverbially  a  phenomenon— no  lefs  rare  than  a  white 
crow  or  a  winged  tortoife.  This  apparent  cenfure  is,  in  dse 
prefent  cafe,  an  honourable  eulogium ;  which  is,  in  elFed,  that 
his  powers  of  perfuafion  were  more  the  efforts  of  nature,  than 
the  rcfult  of  artificial  rules.  He  poflelTed  fuperior  excellencies. 
The  work  under  review  is  an  mvaluable  treafure  of  Greek  an* 
tiquities  and  hiflory.  paufanias,  with  equal  diligence,  flciU, 
and  prccifion,  defcrtbes,  or  rather  prefents  to  the  eye,  templea 
and  fiately  buildings ;  ftatues  and  feftivals ;  fportive  games  and 
facred  folemnities,  the  mutations  of  empire,  and  the  iliuflrioua 
rranfa£lions  of  kings  |  eminent  warriors,  and  momentous  battles* 
As  a  geographer,  he  records  the  natural  and  artificial  diftin^oos 
of  places,  their  relative  diflances  and  pofitions.  As  a  chrono- 
]oger,  he  feldom  mentions  national  terms  of  computation ;  but  * 
in  a  lefs  explicit,  though  not  lefs  decifive  manner,  meafures  in* 
tervals  by  generation?;,  the  true  teft  for  adjufling  hiftory  to  the 
courfe  t,t  nature*  Of  his  accuracy  in  this  matter  the  fpecimen* 
above  given  is  an  apppfite  example.  _  •  '  * 

.  .  Henc^ 
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Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  Phoroneus,  Danaus,  Acrifiu«,  Per- 
feus,  and  Megapcnthes,  were  cotemporary  pnaces ;  and  liiat 
Perfeus  was  the  founder  of  Mycenae  in  Argos.  For  the  name 
of  this  city  he  acco  )nts  three  different  ways,  but  all  point  to 
the  fame  age.  1  he  (^ueiiioii  is,  what  perioii  gi  time  is  the  Lwoik 
probable  ? 

Confult  Bryant:  he  will  nfiurc  you,  with  great  ioicni^ilty,  that 
Argos  had  its  name  Irom  the  ai  k  ;  that  the  hiftorics  ot  Danae, 
Danaus,  the  Danaides,  all  relaic  to  tuc  lame  event,  the  deluge 
and  the  ark  ;  that  Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Danae,  was  conceived  in 
fhowers,  expofcd  in  an  ark,  and  atlaft  reigned  in  Argos.  I'haC 
great  genius  had  his  foibles.  Every  thing  was  conjie£lcd  with 
the  ark,  every  thing  was  of  a  Cuthite  origin  j  as  if  the  line  of 
Ham  had  a  more  particular  commiflion,  and  a  greater  zea!,  to 
tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  than  the  progr^ny  of  Shem, 
His  fyftem  of  mythology,  conftru»Sled  on  fanciful  derivations  of 
word?,  and  without  the  leaft  relation  to  time,  is  2^  pile  of  faad, 
cxpofed  to  every  tempeft  and  to  every  tide. 

Apply  to  Marfliam,  Marfliall,  Cumberland,  kc,  they  will 
bring  down  the  age  of  Perfeus  100  years  lower  than  tiie  Kxodus  ; 
that  is,  about  1000  years  later  than  the  arrangement  of  Bryant, 
Inquire  at  the  modern  oracle,  Newton,  whofc  refpcnks  l\?.vc 
alnioft  the  :\t^ribute  of  infall  bility,  became  he  lighted  his  torch 
at  the  inexhauftible  lamp  of  the  fandtuary; — h?  vviil  direct  you 
to  the  real  age  of  Acrifius,  Perfeus,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  with  the 
whole  cotemporary  group  in  l^aufania^  They  flou  ilhed  in  the 
dark  and  fabulous  period  of  Grecian  antiquity;  but  that  period 
happens  to  be  the  enlightened  reign  of  Solomon.  By  what  cri- 
terion of  truth  does  the  computation  of  Newton  merit  preference 
to  the  vague  fyilemsof  Bryant,  Marfham,  See.  ?  By  a  twofold 
criterion,  each  certain,  and  both  infallible  ; — the  hillory  of  al- 
phabetical compofition,  and  the  union  of  facred  with  profane 
genealogy.  '  The  dream  is  double  and  the  interpretation  fure/ 

I.  The  hiftory  of  alphabetical  con>pofuion.  This  happy  art 
Sir  Ifaac  traces  from  the  Edomites,  whom  he  reprefents,  thougk 
without  authority,  as  the  inventors  of  arts  and  (ctences,  parti- 
cularly  navigations  aftronomy,  and  letters.  This  hypotheits  is 
controvertible,  as  not  having  the  fan6iion  of  hilloric  d  evidence. 
Jitters  are  at  leaft  as  old  as  Mofes,  nor  can  the  ufe  of  them  be  . 
carried  one  generation  his/her.  The  firft  traces  of  this  art  occur 
in  the  flory  of  Abraham's  progeny;  and  the  earlieft  notices  of 
memorials  entered  into  a  written  book  are  Job  xxxi.  35,  and 
Exod.  xvli.  14,  a  tc-  Ti  prior  to  the  date  of  the  law  at  Sinai. 

The  late  Bifliop  Focock  and  other  travellers  report,  from 
a£^ual  obfervations  on  the  fpot,  that  fevcral  encampments  of  the 
Ifraelitts  are  marked  on  flat  ftones  in  the  wildernefs,  with  the 

months 
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months  and  dm  of  the  months  when  they  pitched  or  itmdfe 
their  tents.    The  natuial  inference  is,  that  the  twelve  tribes 
liadtheii  acquired  tolerable  facility  in  engraving  dates  on  ftone, 
or  at  Icaft  were  then  learning  their  alphabet.    From  the  He- 
brews the  art  was  certainly  propagated  to  their  neig^h hours  the 
Phenicians.    The  firft  miffive  letter  recorded  in  any  hiftory  was 
from  David  to  Joab,  the  chief  captain  of  his  forces,  2  Sam.  xi. 
14.;  and  the  next  is  from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to  Solomon^ 
a  Chron.  ii.  11.  The  whole  correfpondence  Jofephus  has  ei'her 
prefer vcd  entire,  or  given,  in  his  own  words,  its  fubftance, 
Antiq.  VIII.  2,  6,  7.    The  fccond  inftance  of  epiftolary  writ- 
ing among  the  l-^hcnicians  is  the  letters  from  Jezebel,  a  native 
of  that  country,  to  the  elders  of  Ifrael  concerning  Naboih's 
vineyard,  i  Kin^s  xxi.  8.    Among  the  Phenicians,  and  their 
defcendants  the  Carthaginians,  are  found  the  very  firft  fpccinr  a 
of  chronological  tables  and  national  records.    This  incllimable 
fragment  is  prefcrved  by  Jofephus,  Apion.  I.  18.    It  compre- 
hends the  reigns  in  Tvre  from  Hiram  to  PygmrJioi;,  a  period 
of  176  years  in  coiuii'unn'r  orflcr,  fronj  the  25th  of  David  to 
the  22d  of  Joafh,  King  of  Judaii: — an  important  era  both  kr 
the  (acred  and  profane  hiftory.    Nor  is  its  ufe  confined  to  chro- 
jjology  alone ;  it  directs  the  genealogift  to  that  momentous  link 
mrhidi  conneds  the  whole  chain  of  computation  by  i!ic 
generations  of  men,  in  the  retrograde  order  from  David  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  Hiram  among  the  Gentiles,  to  the  earlies 
times.    This  is, 

2.  The»next  criterion  of  certainty  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  de* 
termination  concerning  the  ageof  Acrifius,  Perfeus,  Danaus,te« 

Ahab,  King  of  Ifravl,  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  King  of  the  Zidonians,  i  Kings  xvi.  31.  The  reign 
of  Ahab  was  cocxident  with  that  of  Jehofliaphat  in  Judvi* 
Hence  count  back  five  generations,  Afa,  Abijah,  Rehoboaoij 
Solomon,  David.  From  Ecbbaal  likcwife  count  back  five  ge» 
lierations,  the  reckoning  terminates  in  Agenor,  the  father  of 
Cadmus.  Cadmus,  who  carried  letters  from  Phenicia  into 
Greece,  was  cotemporary  with  Perfeus.  Greece,  therefore, 
bsgan  to  learn  her  alphabet  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Saul  \  that  i% 
more  than  400  years  after  the  hiftorical'era  of  letters  amonj^  tW 
Hebrews.  Slow  was  the  progrefs  of  alphabetical  compoutiatt 
among  the  Greeks,  and  late  the  epoch  of  their  hiftorical  recorft« 
Jofephus  teftifies,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  themfelveSy 
tiiat  they  had,  in  his  days,  no  public  archives  more  ancient  thai 
Dracoes  laws  againft  murder ;  and  that  Draco  lived  but  a  Uttte 
before  Pififtratus,  ih  the  days  of  Cyrus*  Apion.  I.  4. 

If  then  the  Greeks  had  no  regifters^of  pedigrees,  or  of  chro» 
iioluglcal  hiftory,  till  about  1000  years  afer  me  times  of  Otb<« 
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file!|  v^tvt  Sir  John  Marlbam  places  the  hiftory  of  Perfen^f 
on  what  foundation  does  he  conilru^  his  fyftem  ?  Ou  tradi* 
tion.  But  no  guide  Is  more, fallacious.  Sitll  ieis  credit  is^lae  to 
Bryant* 

About  the  time  of  David  the  Tynans  began  to  keep  nattboal 
records.  Tbefe  were  extant  at  the  beginning  of  the  C^rlilian  ' 
era,  and  had  been  perufed  both  by  Jofephus  and  Virgil;  Th» 
latter,  in  agreement  with  the  facred  hiftory,  affirms  the  co-* 
cxiftence  of  ^neas^'and  Dido,  a  gnat-grandchild  of  £thbaai^«  . 
From  the  time  of  David  to  the  era  of  tetters  in  Greece,  alight 
hidorical  knowledge  be^preferved  with  much  more  probabitity 
of  trutb,  than  from  periods  fo  remote  as  the  days  of  Otbniel  or 
Arphaxad.  From  (lich  valuable  records  as  the  Bible,  wiih  hints 
from  Pau&nias,  has  the  fagacity  of  Sir  liaac  Newton  i^diHed 
the  ancient  chronology.  *  ' 

II.  As  to  the  tranflator:  he  ha«,  it  feems,  prudential  rea- 
fons,  like  the  Reviewers,  for  concealing  his  name;  yet  adopts 
their  manner  in  rcferrin:^  his  readers  to  prior  pMblications,  as, 
*  Sec  my  Tranflation  of  Julian's  Oration  to  the  Sun— Proclus/ 
6zc.'j  thus  deviating  from  the  plural  to  the  fingular.  This  ex- 
pedient is  no  difguife.  If  the  ointment  on  the  right  hand  di^Fufe 
iucif  all  around,  the  centre  is  acceflible.  //^,  in  the  ftyle  of 
K  viewers,  unwilling  to  difclofc  the  names  of  thofe  coptrihutors 
who  v/'\(h  to  throw  their  mite  fecretly  into  the  Corban,  co.  iine 
our  flrid^urcs  on  this  prefent,  to  iiS  parts,  iis  chafa*.iui  uS  a 
whole,  :;na  its  appenda;;ES. 

I.  J  iic  divifion  of  Paufanias  into  bocjks  and  c^iiptcrs  is  re- 
taiiied.  Each  boo;:  hns  a  feparate  title,  as.  Attics,  Lr.conics,  &c. 
We  hoped  jl'c  riic  co'U::us  of  q.\cd  cfuiptcr  criprcHcd  in  ge- 
neral terms  at  th :  top,  and  i.v:  fuhorciinate  parlb  fpccificd  in  or- 
dt-r  ,  then  noics  of  trarifxtim  m;irk'd  on  tiie  margin  of  the  pa- 


•  Their  coexlftencc  is  thus  afcertaincd:  j^ne?.s  r.r«(I  Tcuccr  were 
prer-Ttt  at  the  overthi»Mv  of  Troy  in  the  16th  nf  jchr.f^ir.n!.nt,  and  ift 
of  Mitgenus,  Agcnor,  or  Bclus,  the  father  of  i>ido.  A,  M.  3106,  • 
Tcucer  not  being  pei  mined  to  return  to  his  father,  Tclamon.  without 
his  brother  Ajax,  retired  from  Troy  to  Cyprus  (according  to  the  Pa- 
riaa  marble),  feven  years  after  that  caialtrophc.  Dido  reports  to 
JEnea^  chat  (lie  faw  i  euccr  on  his  voyage  iVom  "I  roy  to  Cyprus, 
^neid  1.623.  All  thefe  notations  are  in  exad  unifon  with  the  courfe 
cf  natttre>  chronology,  and  hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane.  So  in- 
fallible are  the  fi^^naiures  which  give  the  (lamp  of  authenticity  to  this 
fragment  from  the  annali  of  Tyre!  The  feemingly  incidental  hint 
in  one  fingle  text  of  a  facred  writer,  that  Ethbaal,  or  Iilioba.I,  was  ' 
the  father  of  Jezebel,  is  that  nv'ddle  term  which  connc^b  the  reigns 
and  generations  in  Phcnicia  wirh  thofe  in  Ifracl  and  Judah,-  takeiK 
Jointly  with  the  coincident  >ears  of  S«>lomon,  Hiraoi,  &c. 
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ragraphs,  as  oft  as  fiidb  tranfidons  occun  Literary  worki  Att# 
artiBcially  di^eftedj  are  peruied  with  expeditioiH  eaile»  and  |rfea« 
Hiire ;  particiSar  parts  are  found  with  \tk  fatigue  o4F  refearchi 
and  the  reader's  memory  is  dmoft  mi^tcaUy  affifted  by  noCattons 
of  order. 

ft«  The  tranflation,  as  one  whole,  is  uniformly  executed^ 
Every  where  are  exhibited  indications  of  care  and  (kill;  quali-* 
ties  which,  in  this  author,  never  betray  a  tendency  to  relaxacioa 
from  protraded  exertion.  Horace's  rule  in  poetical  reprefenta^ 
tion  is  here  exemplified  in.  familiar  profe,  and  jn  one  <^  its  left 
captivating  forms — tranflation. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  fcers?  committis,  nut^es 
Pcrfonam  form.ire  nov  .m  ;  fervetnr  a  !  m.  uiu 
Qualis  ab  iocepto  proceiicric»  et  iihi  conileu 

But  if  yoo  veDtare  on  an  imtried  theme* 

And  form  a  perfoDy  yet  unknow  n  to  fame» 
From  his  firft  entrance  to  the  dofin^  fcene. 
Let  him  one  equal  charader  fflaintam.*-"^FaAKCis. 

Thi^  cqiiaMlitv  of  charncfler,  and  uniformity  in  the  effect,  is  the 
more  turprihii^:,  Ji*^  the  lenity  of  the  liberal  reader  is  requeued 
from  the  conii'lciation,  that  neceiTity  required  the  whole  woric 
to  be  hmllie.'d  m  the  fp  icc  of  ten  months.    *  We  know  lo  much 

*  of  literary  labour*  (thefe  are  the  tranflator's  words)  *  as  to  be 

*  fully  convinced,  that  to  accompliih  this,  without  committing 

*  fome  trivial  errors  at  Icaft,  demands  a  vigilance  which  no 

*  wearincfs  can  furprife  into  negligence,  a  perfeverance  which 

*  no  obftaclcs  can  retard,  and  ardour  which  no  toils  can,  for  a 

*  nu)in':nt,  abate.'  Here  is  a  fpecimen  of  intuitive  fkill  in  his 
author's  lan^uag-e  and  fubjefV,  We  think  ten  months  fcarcely 
1  m'y  enough  to  traufcribc  three  fuch  volumes,  from  a  correct 
copy,  for  the  prefs.  Tillotfon  wa*?  amazed  when  Burnet  (pro- 
ducing the  manufcript  of  his  ExLiofuion  on  the  Articles)  told 
him  that  it  had  been  begun  and  hniihed  within  the  limits  of  a 
year.    The  tranUation  of  Paufanias,  as  now  printedi  is  four 

Even  the  trivi  il  errors  we  have  difcovered  are  few.  Had 
tliev  been  more  n jm  rous,  fuch  an  apology  would  difirm  cri- 
ticifm.  For  one  ni  v 'ke,  however  (cither  the  corrector  or 
compofitor  is  refponlible,  perhaps  both),  wc  oiler  an  apology  to 
the  public.  In  Vol.  III.  the  page  aft^:  z  \  \  is  lib.  The  hif- 
'  tory  is  continued  to  the  ^ov^nm  of  717.  I  he  four  next  pages 
are  filled  with  notes,  and  the  hiivorv  concludes  abruptly.  Then 
witii  page  223  the  notes  begin  fnew*  This  miiiake  merits 
coriciUion. 

3.  The 
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y  f.'.TJie  appendages  ttf  Pan&nias  in  £ngli(h  are  bis  hubit^ 
notesy  and  index.  .  * 

As  to  bis  habit,  he  is  introduced  in  materials  c.f  good  fabric 
from  a  fafhionable  wandk-obe.  The  fuit  is  becoming,  plain,  and 
«eatly  elegant.  The  habit- maker,  however,  fufpeds  that  the 
drefs  in  which  he  has  arrayed  the  Grecian  is  liable  to  exception 
Jrom  a  fuperfluity  of  buckles,  buttons,  clafps,  and  ftringf?,  other- 
wife  cz\hd  connehive  particles.  The  Hebrews  and  Greeks  were 
profufe  in  the  repetition  of  their  Vau  and  Kai^  which  they  ufdd 
not  merely  as  copulatives,  but  alfo  as  difjun£iives,  expletives, 
adverfatives,  *Scc.  indifFercntly.  Their  tranflators,  not  at  end- 
ing to  thefe  diftin£tions,  render  fuch  particles  invariablv  by  And, 
In  this  verfion  we  often  find  two  long  fentences  divided  by  a  full 
ftop,  the  fecond  of  which  begins  with  And\  nay,  new  para^ 
graphs  are  thus  introduced,  as  are  feveral  facceeding  chapters 
in  our  Encrlilh  Bibles.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  recomincnd  the 
omiffion  of  this  connective;  efpecially  as  tendencies  to  political 
mifchief  arc  fuiviecn.    '  In  the  prefent  age,  indeed,  it  cannot 

*  be  ar]  object  of  wonder,  that  books  are  compofed  with  fcarccly 

*  any  CG[;i].clivc  pirticles,  when  rn?n  of  ali  raiiks  arc  fcizei  wiUl 

*  the  :r.:.:i!:i  of  luvlL'fs  frccdoin,  bcai  in  j;  indignantly  all  reilraint, 

*  and  are  cnclc,:vL;uri i-g  to  introduce  dirs  diiordcr,  by  fubverting 

*  fubordiiiation,  and  thus  d.ftroying  the  bond  by  which  alone 
the  parts  of  fociety  can  he  p-acc.ibly  held  togctiicr.    Of  the 

*  truth  of  this  obfervaiion  tl;c  i'  rciich  at  nrefL-nt  are  a  rcm^^rk- 

*  able  example,  among;  whom  a  conicupt  at  ordarly  connexion 

*  has  produced  nothing  but  anarLhy  and  uproar,  liccnuous  li- 

*  bertv,  and  barbaric  rage;  all  the  darkncf^  of  athsihii,  and  all 

*  the  niadiiefs  of  democratic  power.'  Preface^  p.  15, — Indulgent 
Heaven!  avert  the  omca.    iiewaie,  Uiitoiis,  oi  contemning « 
connective  particles  ! 

We  are  taught  to  expert  in  the  notes  a  theory,  for  many  ages 
unknown,  which  unfolds  much  of  the  Greek  mythology.  This 
organon  is  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonrc  fchool. 

*  The  au.hors  from  whom  the  theological  and  mythological  in- 

*  formation  in  the  notes  is  derived  (the  later  Platonifts),  are 

*  confidered  by  verbal  critics,  and  fophiftical  priefts,  as  fanatics, 

*  and  corrupters  of  their  mafler's  doctrine.    It  is  well  known, 

*  that  the  former  never  read  a  book,  but  to  make  different  read- 
^  ings  ;  and  that  the  latter  wilfully  pervert  the  meaning  of  every 

*  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  in  fome  places, 

*  and  ignorantly  in  others.    Let  the  lib:^ral  reader  confuler  too, 

*  that  the  later  PlatoniHis  had,  moii:  probablv,  a  traditional 
'  knowledge  in  fome  leading  parts  of  their  philolophy ;  that  they 

*  had  books  to  coafult,  ^hich  are  now  loil ;  and  that  thev  are 

*  acknowledged  to  have  been  men  of  great  genius  and  profound 
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^.erndition,  even  by  tbofe  who  read  without  thinlting,  and  hf 

*  thofe  who  read  but  to  cenfure  and  pervert.'  Preface^  p.  ia» 
We  muft.  with  candour  ^Skvt  from  the  opinion  of  our  an- 

notator,  with  refpdft  both  to  Phto  and  his  fchoHafia.  The  Im- 
ther  of  the  k€t  was,  lii^c  Homerj  fubltme,  fond  of  allegoriea 
and  poetical  decorations.  His  phOofophy  is  therefore  oiyftical 
and  ll^itious.  Long  before  his  time  tradidbnal  knowledge  had 
been  egregioufly  corrupted*  His  difciples,  attempting  in  vain 
to  untwift  the  rays  of  prinreval  light  from  the  mais  or  artificial 
darknefs)  funk  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abjft  of  error.  This 
annotator,  much  conver£int  in  the  wrings  of  the  PUtoniib, 
has  acquired  a  tindHire  of  their  ientiments,  and  a  prtialtty  to 
their  do&rines.  Such  ftudies  have  a  tendency  no  leis  obvious 
to  miflead  and  debilitate  the  underftanding,  than  the  labour  of 
learning  the  modern  tongues.  An  illuftration  of  this  philol'ophy 
can  nowhere  be  more  out  of  place,  than  in  notes  on  Pau(anias» 
whofe  chief  merit  is  the  help  he  affords  for  adjufting  ancient 
*  hiftory  by  his  numerous  references  to  pedigrees,  and  charaders 

of  time.  In  his  new  drefs  we  hope  our  Britilh  critics  wili,  with 
this  view,  perufe  his  works. 

The  author  every  where  exprcfles  a  pious  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  oracular  refponfes ;  and  his  tranflator,  impreiTed 
with  the  fame  conviction,  has  been  careful  to  tranflate  them  into 
profe,  becaufe  he  confiders  them  as  invaluable  pieces  of  compo- 
fition.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  both  ;  but  with 
deference,  and  not  without  signing  a  reafon.  It  would  be 
ftrange  if  feveral  confultations  out  of  a  thoufand  had  not  an 
anfwer,  which  was  afterward  accidentally  verified.  In  the  ages 
of  fid^ion  many  inquiries  and  refponfes  might  be  recorded,  though 
no  advice  or  anfwer  had  been  afked  or  given.  Befides  politi- 
cians, who  were  often  priefls,  ufually  didated  to  the  oracle  the 
refponfe,  in  enigmatical  terms,  procured  it  for  money,  and  then 
claimed  the  merit  of  acutenefs  in  folving  its  myflerious  phrafe* 
ology.  Superdition  venerated  fuch  frauds.  Tumultuous  fad^ions 
were  by  tliefe  artifices  overawed  into  unanimity,  and  cowards 
infpired  with  courage.  Laftly,  political  wifdom  is  the  refult 
of  ripe  experience,  and  ripe  experience  is  near  akin  to  the 
ipirit  of  prophecy. 

*  To  critics  in  general  I  fliall  make  a  declaration,  fimilar 

*  to  that  which  I  have  elfe where  given,  that  I  (hall  pay  no  at- 
'  tentton  whatever  to  criticifms  which  are  merely  the  refult  of 

*  ignorance ;  but  if  I  find  them  attended  with  malevolence,  I 
'  mall  not  fail  to  expofe  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  compofitions,  la  .i 
^  copious  appendix  to  my  next  publication :  and  would  every 

*  author,  whofe  labours  have  been  infamoufly  abufed,  adopt  this 

*  planj  he  would,  either  by  intimidating  fuch  litera.;y  bullies, 

*  fccure 
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^  fiicttre  him&lf  from  their  at^cks  in  futurr,  or  render  ^en 
^  the  fcorn  and  deriiibn  of  every  man  of  difcernmenl  and  worth/ 

If  this  Ibarned  tendtoan  charge  Us  with  ignbr^ce;  and  au<* 
Ifcheneicate  the  accuTatton^  We  will  tbanic  him  for  a  fev^  fparks  of 
intellectual  light  }*^if  with  overt  ai^s  of  malevolence,  we  cafi 
with  great  truth  difayow  the'efleiice  of  criminsdity^— a  felonious 
intention;  ,  The  writer  of  this  article  has  feen  none  of  this  gen- 
.tlcman's  former  publications)  and  hopes  to  derive  entertainment 
from  thofe  ftill  in  referve,.  without  painful  prefages  of  chailife- 
"  Inent  from  the  contents  of  a  copious  appendix. 

The  ihd^  is  copious,  and  fuperfcdes,  in  a  great  nieafure, 
the  contents  of  chapters.  But  in  general  the  numbers  cf  re- 
ference to  the  pages  are  incorreft.  Its  ufe  is  thui  i^ie^itiy 
impaired. 

i  i. — ;  ;  

Art.  111.  The  Rhine y  or^  A  Jcurney  from  Utrecht  to  Franc^ 
forty  chiejiy  by  the  Borders  the  Khlney  and  the  fajjage  down 
the  Rikier;^  from  Merttz  to  Bonn :  dcfcribed  in  a  Series  of  LeU 
terSy  written  from  Holland  to  a  friend  ih  England^  ih  the  Teart 
1 79 1  arid  179!.  In  two  Fofttmes,  By  T,  C^atiy  M.  Z>*. 
Embellijh^d  with  Twenty-four  FieWs  in  AqHq  Tinta^  and  d  Maf 
of  ths  Rhine  from  A(entz  to  Bonn*  pp.  J 30,  ivO.  ll.  lii 
boards.   Johnfon.   London^  1^94^ 

[  Concludidfrom  ottr  kfi  NuftAir,  ] 

JSR.  Cogan,  ih  the  fecohd  volume  of  his  Travels,  defcribes 
^  Bruhl,  a  country  feat  belonging  to  the  Ele^or  of  C<>- 
iogne ;  the  citv  of  Bonn,  which^  as  a  place  for  perpetual  reG<^ 
dence,  he  would  prefer  t6  Gleves  itfelf>  which  fo  greatly  excels 
ill  richnefs^  wildnefs,  and  extent  of  profpeft: 

'  In  the  road  from  Bonn  to  Aqdernach,  which  is  about  half  way 
to  Goblciitz,  the  fcene  is  very  fublime.  The  S'hengeberte  (land  as 
Ccntincls  to  ^T;uard  the  entrance  into  this  defile;  and  though  theii  lofty 
heads  leem  co  tuumph  over  ail  their  neighbours,  yet  do  the  mountains 
on  each  fide  the  current  become  boid,  iuK/j  and  maiiive,  as  we  ad- 
v  '.nce  towards  the  ioiith.  Some  of  them  prcTent  an  ample  furface  to 
the  cultivator.  Others  approach  lo  near  to  the  perpend'cular,  that 
it  is  impoiSble  to  behold  the  hulbandman  at  his  labours  without  fear-* 
ful  apprehendons  left  an  uolacky  fail  ihould  precipitate  him  into  the , 
river.  la  other  parts  they  fpdrn  at  euhivation:  and  their  bare  Iron 
Rock  bids  defiance  to  all  the  maehinatioiis  of  art  to  render  it  fertile. 
Some  of  chefe  rocks  dart  upwards,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  prefenc 
at  their  fummil^  the  appearance  of  oaHles^  mooldering  into  duf^. 
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Others  elude  the  art  of  the  kifbaDclman,  hy  the  faillog  of  their  loofened 
^l/ace  in  confufed  heaps  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  by  their  filling 
op  the  chinks  and  interllices  that  were  fcrmed  by  haHy  torrents.  In 
ibme  parts  the  hills  fccm  difpofcd  lo  form  a  plain,  and  offer  their 
broad  furfaccs  to  the  trees  of  the  lortit;  in  fome  they  divide,  to  give 
the  traveller  a  tratifieiit  pt^cp  at  the  diflani  country  beliind  them;  in 
others  rivulets  haftily  I'e-k.  th^ir  way  ilirough  the  deep  and  (harp 
fiffurcs  between  the  niouniams,  to  pay  their  ufoal  tribute  to  old 
Rhinus,  the  king  of  0reams :  who,  Kfee  tlie  proud  lords  of  this  coon- 
xxy,  (wcHs  into  Impbmnce,  by  the  HbinI  contribotioDS  of  his  vafliili, 
-wid  feeias  to  treat  them  with  fiiperdlioos  difiUio,  on  account  of  that 
fiiperlority  to  which  they  have  fo  aiwiMiantly  contributed. 

<  Thefe  bcaaties  of  nature  are  variegated  and  enlivened  by  caftle» 
and  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  entire;  others  are  rendered  more 
Venerabte  by  their  forming  majertic  ruins ;  fome  are  placed  on  the 
fummit  of  a  cliiT,  others  in  the  bofom  of  a  mountain.  Numberlefs 
towns  and  villages  :k!'q  proximate  to  tiie  borders  of  the  river,  mani- 
fi'illy  courting  protedion  from  the  iuils>  and  plenty  from  the  ilream^ 
add  a  beauty  to  the  profpe^/ 

Front  CoblentZi  a  flourilhing  city  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rbide 
and  Mofelle,  our  traveller  went  to  MentZ|  and^  in  his  wzj 

.thither,  dcfcribes  various  obje^»  among  which  we  find  the 
iKiths  at  Ems;  the  town  and  caille  of  Nailauy  the  original  roan* 

^on  of  the  hmWy  of  Naflau  ;  Schwalbacb>  the  Matlock  of  thi» 
part  pf  Germany* 

Mentz  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  nobility^  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  elefiorale,  and  are  (aid  to  poflefs  confiderabk 
property.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  diflfuie  a  ipiric  of  urbanity  over 
Che  inhabitants  in  general^  and  to  enliven  the  city  by  the  fre- 
quency of  winter  amufements.  ,  Since  the  vi(it  of  our  traveller 
and  his  companion  a  philofophical  fociety  has  been  eredcd  ac 
Mentz; 

•  It  has  been  remarked  by  fome  one,'  fays  Dr.  Cogan,  *  I  forge* 
whom,  that  fcarcely  any  fubjed  is  worth  the  trouble  of  diicufilon,  ex- 
cepting thoIc  which  have  met  with  ihn  greateft  cbftacles  to  dlfcuilion, 
"religion  &nd  politics.    Thefe  are  certainly  the  moft  impoitHnt,  as 
they  relate  to  our  weUare  ni  both  worlds ;  and  their  native  dignity  is 
'nanifefted  by  the  extenfive  influence  they  have  upon  the  human 
mind,  when  the  free  invefti^tion  of  them  is  allowed*  No-  itibjeO* 
-are'fo  well  calculated  to  inipire  the  eommunity  at  large  with  what  is 
•vfually  termed  good  sense.   Where  the  free  diftullott  of  thefe  is 
'prohibited,  a  few  fpeculadve  men  may  cultivate  the  various  branches 
of  philofophy,  and  may  iKquire  claffical  knowledge;  but  the  ideas 
of  the  PEOPLR  are  contradled,  their  minds  fcrvile  afld  bigoited,  and 
their  converfation  ffivolon? :  ii  iiefs,  indeed,  they  find  mea?is  to  cnl- 
tivate  their  minds,  and  perhaps  fave  their  fouls  by  itealth.    It  iomc- 
times  happens  that  the  intelle(f>ual  faculties  work  rapidly  and  effcc- 
tualiyj  though  in  fecreCi  and  that  a  ueaii^re  of  foiid  iuiovvledgc  lies 
"  '  .  '  I  '  con&ealed 
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concealed  under  an  external  cooformity  to  public  authority  and  efta- 
blilhed  creeds.  But  in  religious  afFairs,  men  become  hypocrires ;  ancf 
in  politics,  the  yoke  is  rendered  galling  by  their  perceiving  d.at  it  is 
2^yoke,  Extremes  beget  each  other.  From  credulity  they  fnik  into 
infidelity;  and  from  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiitance  they  are 
liable  to  barll  forth  into  anarchy,  when  they  feel  their  powers  com' 
petent  to  refinance*  The  philofophical  fpirit  that  is  already  preva- 
RDt  in  this  crty.  Is  doubt?eis  preparatory  foV  fbme  mointfntous  cttange 
jtt^  a  future  period ;  for  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  diffofed,  cn« 
SDiod  becomes  r^ftlefs  under  that'ftate  of  fervility  which  fits  eafy  npoa 
the  ignorant.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  thefe  remarks,  genuine  po- 
licy will  confift  in  the  mod  liberal  toleration  of  free  difcuiTton.  The 
Jove  of  truth  would  then  become  a  common  caufe.  One  clafs  of  fen« 
,  timents  not  being  under  the  frown  of  ecclefiaftic  or  dvil  authority, 
and  anotiier  fupported  by  its  fmiles,  they  would  each  be  appreciate4 
according  to  their  ilerling  value.  We  fhould  exchange  our  love  of 
notions  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  become  as  impatient  of  er.or  as  we 
are  now  of  contradidlion.  Will  you  objc(^,  my  friend,  that  univerfal 
fcepcicifm  would  prevail?  I  anfwer,  that  it  muji  prevail  where  imt 
proved  fenfe  enables  men  to  difcover  the  abfurdities  of  eftablifbed 

grincipies»  and  the  mind  is  impeded  in  its  ardein  defires  to  find  out 
stter.  I  acknowledge  alfo,  tnat»  upon  their  firft  liberation,  a  thou* 
^nd  crude  conjeftures  and  imperfect  notions  would  be  propofed  and 
adopted.  But  tiiefe  would  foon  bo  reje^ed  for  clearer  and  more  coor 
fonant  ideas*  if  they  were  communicated  without  re^raint.  In  re- 
nouncing ancient  prejudices,  on  account  of  their  manifeft  abfurdity, 
.  fome  degree  of  fcepticifm  is  natural,  and  perhaps  tmavoidable.  To 
ufe  a  medical  or  furgical  phrafe,  it  is  a  foiution  of  continuity,  pre- 
vioufly  requifitc  for  a  new  organifaticn.  To  ufe  a  Catholic  phrafc, 
it  is  the  purgatory  through  wh'ch  the  mind  muil  pafs  to  the  erjoy- 
mcnt  of  true  wifdom  and  knowledge.  To  ufe  a  ciiemical  phrafe,  it 
is  the  putrefadlive  fermentation  attending  the  difiblution  of  old  fyf- 
tems,  which  will  live  In  the.generation  of  exhilarating  truths.  The 
partial  view  of  things  which  afeUered  mind  mufC  take*  will  hatnrally 
lead  to  infidelity ;  give  full  fcope,  and  infidelity  will  finally  terminate 
in  a  creed  coA^'nalit'wkh  the  aatute  of  Godi  and  pfodnfitive  of  the 
happinefs  of  man. 

«  ]\1ar:y  of  the  more  ancient  towns  in  Germany- fnanifeft  that  their 
anceftors  had  a  llrong  prediledlion  for  finery  and  (hew,  without  pa/- 
ing  any  attention  to  propriety  in  the  fubjeds  difplayin^  it  All 
the  houfes  at  Cologne  and  Mentz,  that  bear  decided  marks  of  their 
having  been  formerly  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  are  curioufiy  painted  exter- 
nally, from  top  to  bottom,  with  fantalHc  figures,  landfcapes,  and 
fcripture  hillorics,  which  have  no  relation  to  any  one  circumlUnce  re- 
lative to  the  building  or  its  fituatioq.  It  is  obvious,  that  although 
the  modem  inhabiunts  6f  Mentz'are  making  ftrong  e^rts  ta  emerge 
from  that  Gothic  tade,  yet  ibme  of  Its  dregs  Hill  adhere  to  them* 
Many  other  of  their  public  buildings  are  ftill  chargeable  %nth  the  fault 
©f  a  gaudy  impVopriety/ 
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At  Mcntz  our  author  enters  on  a  long  dii'cufTion  on  the  in- 
vention of  printing ;  and,  after  fumniinf^  up  and  appreciating 
the  evidences  in  favour  cf  each  claimant,  concludes  in  favour  of 
Laurence  Cotter,  and  Haericm. — From  Haerlem,  he  thinks, 
the  knowledge  of  the  invention  was  conveyed  to  the  city  q( 
Mentz,  where  it  unqueflionably  received  many  important  imr 
provements;  and  that  the  popular  publications  which  were 
printed  at  Mcntz,  united  wiih  thefc  improvements,  were  the 
caufes  that  the  prefs  at  Haerlem  has  been  fo  long  deprived  of 
the  honours  to  which  it  bad  fo  juft  a  claim.  Our  author,  fup-. 
poilng  that  the  anterior  claims  of  Haerlem  have  been  fully  efb- 
bliihed,  propofes  eight  toails,  all  of  which,  after  they  have  been 
given  fcpiarately,  he  compreffes  into  the  following  :  '  May  every 

*  ufeful  thought  be  fiiUy  exprejfid  and  duly  imprejfed^  and  neitheir 

*  refreffed  nov  fup pr^Jfed^  nor  may  worui  l»  ever  opprejfed  oi 
f  dtprefjid.^  This  feaft  in  honour  of  prindng  our  Cos(ft*iliaftef 
IfOiu^  conclude  with  the  following  fong : 

 I..  ■' 

'SEE  riches  circolate  at  wiU;^ 
By  coinages  and  by  niindng : 

The  Printing  Art  is  nobler  ftiU* 
Truth  circulates  by  prindng, 

CHORUS. 

The  Printing  Art,  &c.  '  ^ 

II. 

Since  truth  is  truth,  as  all  allow« 
It  cannot  fufFer  Jlinting: 

Pernicious  Error  rears  her  bro\^^ 
When  tyrants  limit  printing. 

^uqavs«  ^  f^eroifious  Error,  &c*  *\ 

nr. 

Since  Freedom's  felf  fometimei  runt  mad.  ! 
The  thought  is  well  worth  hinting  ;  • 

Let  ufeful  truths  be  modeft  clad. 
And  then  go  on  with  printing* 

CikoRut.  Let  nfefid,  fte. 

TV. 

Bpt  Vice.  you*Il  fay,  with  hideous  leer. 
At  Virtue  will  be  /quint ing! 

Well,  if  Vicefquints,  and  looks  fo  qaeer^ 
We'll  mend  her  fight  with  Printing. 

CHORUS. 


^cU,  if  Vice  fquints,  and  looks  fo  quceri 
\ye'll  niend  her  fight  with  rriuiing,*     .  . 
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Our  travellers  determined  now  to  vifit  Frankforl,  where  a 
large  concourfe  of  ilrangers  was  already  afleinbled,  and  great 
preparations  making  for  the  eleAion  of  an  emperor,  the  cere- 
monies obferved  at  which  are  copioufly  defcribed.  The  fairs  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipfic,  the  eeneral  marts  fbr  literature^  are  alio 
defcribed*  From  Frankfort  uiey  return  by  Mentz,  Johanniiberg, 
Bachenacbj  and  St*  Goar,  to  Coblent^.  Here  Dr*  Cogan  ex- 
patiates on  the  different  fpecies  of  the  grape,,  and  the  cbaraiderv 
iftics  of  good  •RheniO)  wines*.  From  Coblentz  our  travellers, 
viewing  the  country,  and  all  th^t  is  mod  remarkable  as  they 
pais  along,  come  down  the  Rhine  to  Nieuweid,  froip  ^iejuweid 
to  Andernach,  and  from  Andernach  to  Bonn^ 


Dr*  Cognn  his  viewed  the  objects  that  eame  within  the 
iphere  of  his  obfervation  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  and  political: 
philofopher,  aphyfiologift,  and  a  man  of  tafte,  good  humour^ 
and  lively  faticy.  Hefl^ews  good  fenfe,  qui.  ;:  '.ifcernmenl^  and 
a  condderable  degree  of  knowledge  in  hiitory,  natural  ana 
civil,  and  the  fcience  of  human  nature.  Such  paflkges  as  that 
relating  to  the  natural  impatience  of  £ngli(hmen,  in  page  469 
Vol.  II.  are  not  unworthy  of  Lucian  or  Rabelais :  in  others, 
his  difpofition  to  gaiety  and  jocularity  is  carried' to  the  length  of 
puerile  levity;  but  for  this  he  makes,  in  an  advertifement,  the 
loUowing  apology,  that  his  letters  were  not  originally  defigned 
for  any  other  readers  than  the  private  friends  to  whom  they  were  ' 
addreifed* — His  defcripttons  of  natural  objects  are  very  picn 
ture^ue  and  animated.  The  Rhine,  with  its  ramifications,  an(| 
the  adjacent  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  general  contour  of  the 
country,  in  the  prefent  war  between  Germany  witji  her  allies 
and  France,  is  particularly  interefting.  The  map  accompanying 
this  Tour  Is  on  a  large  fcale,  accurately  drawn,  and  well  en- 
graved. The  views  in  aquatinta  are  twenty-four  in  number^ 
and  very  beautiful. 


•  Ft  is  here  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Doclor  has  not  inveftigated 
the  medical  virtues  of  thole  wines  as  well  as  their  flavours.  'I  here  i? 
nothing  that  fprings  from  the  earth  fo  diverfificd  in  its  nature  as  the 
vine.  And  its  efiicacy  in  the  cure  of  various  difeafes  is  every  day 
jnore  and  more  experienced  and  acknowledged.  Sec  a  very  judicious 
treatifc  on  this  fubjctft  under  the  title  of  *  General  Inftruttions  fof 
the  Choice  of  Wines,'  &c.  by  Dr.  Macbridci—who  aljTo  gives  an  acr 
KOjant  of  many  diibrders  cured  by  the  mtim  called  Tockay  3e  Efpagna^j 
^e  falubri^  and  medical  efficacy  of  which  is  we)l  attefted* 
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Art.  IV.  J-.xch^'A  rf  an  Inquiry  into  thi  remote  Caufe  of  XJrtnarj 
Gravel.  By  A.  xunder  Philip  JVilfon*  Publiihcd  at  £diti« 
burgh  in  1792. 

Til  E  author  obfcrvcs,  in  the  intro<!ii£Hon,  that  the  attempts 
to  remove  the  proximate  caufe  of  gravel  by  rtthothriptics 
having  pr-HLu  1  >  ui  ricccl.>iu1,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  in- 
quire whether  or  wdi  u  e  can  difccwer  any  means  'of  preventthg 
^  d  1"  ale  which  no  lu.ceeding  ca'-e,  after  it  has  occurred,  is  ca-» 
pabic  of  removing:  but  we  can  picvcni.  a  tliieafe  onlv  bv  difco- 
vering  and  avoidincr  the  caufes  which  produce  it.    In  Gidcr  to 
d.fcover  the  caufcs  which  proouce  a  tendency  to  calculous  af- 
fections, the  author  relates  experiments,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
{lis  treat ife,  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  acidity  in  the  primae 
viae  tends  to  produce  the  difpofition  ot  hthic  acid  hom  the 
iirinc;  and  that  every  caufe  which  promotes  perfpiration  tends 
to  prevent  if.    M.  Bcrtholet,  he  obferves,  found  that  an  acid 
pafled  ofl"  by  the  ficin,  daring  fenfible  perfpiration ;  and  he  re- 
lates two  experiments  to  prove,  that  an  acid  aifo  pafles  off  by 
ttic  fame  excretory  during  infcr.fible  perfpiration.    In  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  he  makes  fome  obfervaiion^  on  the  manner  ia 
which  acids  aci:  on  the  urine  after  it  is  out  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  spontaneous  depofitions  which  take  place  from  that  fluid. 
On  the  firR  of  theie  heads  the  author  obferves,  '  I  learned  the 

*  following  curious  facl,  from  an  anonymous  author,  after  the 

*  treatife  I  am  nov.'  laying  before  the  public  was  nearly  com- 

*  pletcd.    This  author  mentions,  on  adding  any  acid,  even  the 

*  ca' bonaceous,  to  urine,  he  always  procured  a  copious  dcpofi- 
^A\ov\  of  what  he  calls  the  concreting  acid;  wnich  is  the  fame 

*  I  have  mentioned  under  ihc  nam.c  of  the  lithic  acui/  Dr, 
XVilfjn  repeat  d  this  experim.'  nt,  both  with  recent  and  ftale 
urine,  ufing  the  vitrioHc,  nitrous,  muriatic,  acctnus  acids,  and 
the  acid  rf  lemons  ;  and  in  all  inftanccs  found  the  refult  as  the 
anonymous  author  has  ftated  it.  To  this  he  adds  fome  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  fame  fubjedt.  Urine,  left  to  itfclf, 
depofites  cither  a  whitiih  matter,  rendering  it  muddy,  and  thi^ 
often  in  an  hour  or  t\yo  after  the  uririe  is  made ;  Or  cryftals  of 
lithic  acid,  or  fomctimes  both*  Dr.  Wilfon  n^vi^r  found  both 
tof  thefe  depbfitior  s  exifting^  in  anjr  confiderable  quantity,  in  the 
fame  urine.  The  liihic  actd'is  prodi^ced  by  accfccnt  food;  the 
other  (wbicb  he  calls  the  cream-coloured  fedimcnt)  by  a  diet  of 
a  contrary  tendency*  The  depofition  of  the  iithic  acid  is  di* 
mini  (bed  by  prom^  ting  perfpiration,  which  tends  to  tticttaie 
that  of  the  other  fediment.  The  cream-coloured  fedimcnt  is 
mor^  foluble  in  the  urine  than  tb^  hthiC'Ecid.   The  litbic  acid 
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)S  Icfs  readily  afted  on  by  acids  than  the  cream-coloured  fedi- 
ment.    He  alfo  found,  that  an  acid  added  to  urine  after  it  wa«» 
out  of  the  body,  while  it  produced  a  depofition  of  lithic  acid, 
prevented  the  appearance  of  the  cream-coloured  fediment ;  and 
on  adding  an  acid  to  urine  which  contained  cream-coloured  fe- 
diment, but  no  cryflals  of  lithic  acid,  the  former  foonci  or  later 
difappeared,  while  the  latter  was  depofitcd.    Certain  acids  pro- 
duce an  eftervefcence  with  urine,  during  which  a  permanently 
•elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged,  which  precipitates  the  calcareous  earth 
of  lime-water,  and  produces  no  contraiStion  on  the  admixture 
of  atmofpheric  air.    With  rcgnrd  to  the  dL^pofuions  thcmfclves, 
the  one  he  pretends  not  to  invcfri^^ate  more  accurately  than  has 
'already  been  dene ;  the  other,  which  he  cbferves  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  he  thinks  a  neutral  faltj  containing 
the  Hithic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  perhaps 
every  other;  and  he  is  induced  to  form  this  opinion  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons.    On  adding  a  certain  portion  of  acid  to  urine, 
containing  much  cream-coloured  fediment,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  fame  acid  to  urine  containing  little  or  none  of  it,  he 
always  found  mofr  lithic  acid  precipitated  from  that  portion  of  , 
urine  which  had  contained  mofl  cream-coloured  fediment;  and 
alfo,  that  the  more  of  this  it  contained,  the  longer  time  it  re- 
•quired  to  become  limpid,  and  for  the  v  omplcte  depofition  of  the 
•lithic  acid  to  take  place.    Befides,  when  there  war,  a  long  time 
required  for  the  ciepofition  of  the  lithic  acid  to  take  place,  he 
could  eafilv  perceive  the  gradual  change  induced  on  the  cream- 
coloured  iedinieTif,  which  altered  its  colour,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time  precipitated  from  the  urine,  was  by  degrees  totally 
changed  Into  a  dark  red-coioured,  fandy- looking  mateer,  lying 
-at  the  bottom  of  the  velTel. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  makes  fome  general  remarks  on  the 
foregoing  experiments.    When  we  fee  the  liihic  acid  depoHteci 
in  greater  than  ufual  quantity  on  ufing  acefcent  diet,  this  (he 
tlUnks)  mufl  be  afcribed  to  a  greater  than  ufual  fecretioa  of  acid 
'by  the  kidneys,  which,  adding  in  the  fame  v/ay  with  the  foreign 
acM  after  the  urine  is  out  of  the  bndv,  produces  this  depofition 
of  lithic  2cid  :  but  if  the  perl'piration  be  much  promoted,  the 
acid  vvhich  here  precipitates  the  lithic  acid     thrown  ofF  by  the 
fkin  ;  and  confequently  the  depofition  of  lithic  acid  (mm  the 
urine  prevented,  as  happened  in  all  the  experiments  where  a  fu- 
dorific  was  emplovcd.  I'hc  author  then  puts  the  quefiion,  Does 
the  body,  by  its  own  powers,  generate  an  acid  capable  of  preci- 
pitating the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine;  or  is  fuch  an  acid  always 
derived  from  acefcent  diet?    lhat  the  body  is  capable  cf  pro- 
ducing'fuch  an  acid,  indcpendcnily  of  atiy  foreign  acid  received 
into  the  bod^)  he  thinks  proved      his.  iourueiuh  experiment. 
*  '     '   '  He 
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He  found  the  urine  exifting  in  three  different  flates  at  d'tScttiX  ; 
times  ci"  the  day ;  \n  the  evening  more  h'mpid  than  at  other  timeSi 
and  ucpohting  little  TcJiment  of  any  kind;  in  the  morning 
higheil  culoured,  and  depofiting  much  cream-coloured  fedi- 
mcnt ;  the  mid- day  urine  was  of  a  (hade  not  lb  light  as  the  for- 
mer, nor  fo  darlc  as  the  latter,  but  depofited  more  lithic  aci<I 
than  either  of  them.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  depofition  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine  is  caufed  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
Icid.leys.  Th^t  this  therefore  is  necefi'ary  fur  the  proper  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  matter  caufmg  that  depofition ;  and  that  an  ac- 
cumuLititui  of  ihiN  matter  is  during  the  hours  of  repofe  taking 
place  in  the  fvftcm,  which  is  thrown  off  in  the  day-time  by  the 
fkin  and  kidneys,  when  the  fyftem  is  moft  vigorous.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  author  concludes,  ifl,  that  any  caufc  obllru»5ling 
perfplration  produces  a  greater  than  ordinary  precipitation  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine.  2dly.  That  the  fame  precipitatir n 
is  confiderably  increafed  by  acefcent  diet,  and  much  dirr.i^ 
niflied  by  uiin^i  a  large  proportion  oi  animal  food.  3dly.  That 
by  the  inactivity  cf  the  fkin  and  kidneys  an  accumulation  of 
acid  may  take  place  in  the  fyftem,  only  to  be  thrown  off  by  re*, 
floring  their  proper  adlion.  4thly.  1  hat  by  the  proper  ufe  of 
diaphorefics  wc  can  often  entirely  prevent  the  depofition  cf 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine.  Lafli)',  We  muft  conclude  (the  au<- 
thor  obferves),  from  MtfTrs.  Shcele's  and  Bergman's  experi- 
mcnis,  ns  well  as  from  the  above  obit- rvaiions,  that  it  is  the 
lithic  acid  which  is  apt  to  form  infoluble  concretions  in  the 
urine:  he.ice  the  darger  of  all  tiigfe  cucuauUacts  iji life  tead* 
ing  to  occauon  its  precipitation. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that  all 
the  prcdifpofing  cauf-s  of  gravel  act  by  precipitating  the  lithic 
acid ;  and  to  point  out  th.u  all  thefe  caufes  produce  one  and  the 
iame  change  un  the  body.    The  prcdifpoiing  caufes  of  grave^ 
he  believes  to  be  too  great  a  proportion  of  lolid,  from  the  parti- 
cular  formation  of  the  body,  old  age,  exceflive  labour^  higli 
Jiving,  and  the  liberal  ufc  of  fermented  liquors.    Indolence,  and 
too  much  heat  applied  to  the  body  in  general,  and  particularly 
to  the  kidneys ;  each  of  thefe  caufes  he  coniiders  feparateljf^ 
and  endeavours  to  (hewt  that  tiiey  all  tend  to  produce  debility 
of  the  (kin  and  kidneys ;  hence  occaiioning  an  accumulation  of 
acid  matter  in  the  fy items  the  excretion  of  which  we  have  lectt 
ib  immediately  depending  on  the  vigorous  action  of  thefe  or- 
gans ;  and  that  when  this  accumulated  acid  is  at  lall  forced  off 
by  the  kidneys,  it  then  precipitates  the  lithic  acid,  and  thus  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  fit  of  the  gravel,    The  gout  he  thinks  only 
conneded  with  the  gravel  from  the  former  beitig  accompanied 
by  (pipe  of       predifp9|]n^  caMfe$  of  grayel  juft  ipentioned, 
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particularly  indolence,  and  a  great  degree  of  dyfpepfia.  Hp 
gives  fome  reaions  for  our  not  fuppofing  thefe  two  comp  laints 
niore  elTentially  connecSled,  but  pretends  not  to  decide  the  quef* 
(ion,  whether  or  aot  the  matter  producing  both  be  the  fame  ? 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  which  is  the  laft  of  the  firfl  part  of  his 
tre^tife,  he  mentions  thofe  circumftances  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  remote  caufe  of  gravel  (the  debility  of  the  (kin 
und  kid. leys)  is  prefent,  and  the  njeans  for  removing  it,  before 
it  induces  a  fit  of  the  gravel.  Tn  attempting  this,  he  thinks 
there  are  four  indications,  ifl.  Strengthening  and  afliftin':!:  the 
cligcflivc  organs ;  2d!y.  Avoiding  fuch  ingefta  as  incrcufc  the 
(quantity  of  the  nT^tter  we  endeavour  to  expel  j  3dly.  Curing 
fuch  as  have  an  ('ppofuc  tendency  ;  and,  lafl:]y,  throwing  out 
this  matter  by  every  means  in  our  power.  For  the  confidcr- 
ation  of  the  firft  indication  he  refers  to  Oaq  fecond  part  of  his 
treatife  on  dyfpepfia;  on  the  fecond  ana  third  he  fays  but  little, 
and  nothing  new;  the  laft  he  confi  Icrs  at  greater  length,  and 
thinks  it  proper  to  attempt  the  expulfion  cf  the  noxious  matter 
both  by  the  fkin  and  kidneys.  The  propriety  of  this  pradice 
he  confiders  as  a  fair  inference  from  his  experiments.  For  the 
iatter  purpofe  he  thinks  tartar  emetic,  given  in  fmall  drjfes,  for 
xeaions  which  we  omit  mentioning  that  this  analyfis  may  not  be 
too  much  protra^ed)  peculiarly  well  adapted.  He  alfo  warmly 
xeconimends  mercurial  ointment  ufed  ith  caution ;  and  refers 
.to  feveral  of  his  experimf  nts  for  its  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
.excretions  by  the  Mn  and  kidneys.  Laflly,  he  mentions  an  at- 
lention  to  exercife,  as  a  proper  addition  to  any  other  means  thae 
may  be  employed. 

In  the  introd^dion  to  the  fecond  part  of  bis  treatife,  Dr. 
Wilfon  makes  fome  remarks  on  digeilion,  and  coniiders  it 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  Dr.  Stevens,  that 
its  efficient  caufe  is  the  gaftric  liquor :  hence  he  obferves,tn  the 
fecond  chapter,  the  proximate  caufe  of  its  failure  mufl  be  fome 
.change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  this  liquor.  Of  thefe  two 
hypo3)efes  he  thinks  the  former  the  moft  probable,  and  chiefly 
for  the  following  re<^fons.  The  operation  of  the  occafional 
caufes  of  dyfpepfia,  in  prodticing  that  difeafe  (all  of  which  a^ 
by  debilitating  the  (lomach  or  general  fydem),  he  thinks  more 
expltcal^le  on  this  than  on  the  other  hypothefis  narcotics  and 
indolence,  which  diminiih  all  the  fecrettons,  produce  dyfpepfia  $ 
a  dyfpepttc  patient  can  dlgeft  fmaU  quantity  of  food  without 
any  morbid  fymptom  s  dy^eptic  fymptoms  are  removed  witliottt 
medicine,  if  we  hfk  till  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  the  eaftric  liquor 
|sas  flowed  into  the  ftomach  to  digeil  the  contents  already  there. 
}fi  one  cafe  of  fevere  dyfpepfia  he  found  the  gaftric  liquor  wholly 
fronting,  and  digcftion  completely  interruoted*   He  produced 
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dvfpcpfia  by  evacuating  pr.rt  of  the  gaflric  liquor,  and  fotlrtj 
that  by  thefc  means  he  could  very  nearly  produce  complete 
anorexia.    *  Finally  he  oblbrvcs  the   thirit-bound  belly  and 

*  failure  of  faliva,  fo  often  occurring  in  dyfpepfta,  fuppoi  t  the 

*  ii\me  opinion.'  From  the  m  ai^s  of  alleviating  or  curing; 
dyfpepiia  he  alfo  draws  fomc  arc^umcnts  in  fupport  of  this  hypo- 
thwTis.  Tn  the  treatment  ofdyfpcpfia,  which  he  confiders  in  the 
third  and  laft  chapter,  he  reprobates  the  frequent  ufc  of  emetics^ 
Dbferves  they  will  not  be  found  ncceli'ary,  if  the  patient  eat  only 
thofe  aniclcs,  an  J  in  that  quantity,  whic,h  he  finds  from  expe- 
rience his  ftoni.ich  can  digefl  with  tolerable  eafe.  He  particu- 
larly recommends  an  attention  to  thc  fe  means  which  promote 
the  general  vigour  of  the  fyftem,  to  fleep  and  exercife,  an  excefs 
or  deficiency  of  either  hurts ;  nearly  the  ianie  he  thinks  may  be 
faid  of  venery.    *  The  c-:icrdl  view  in  this  treatment,  how- 

*  ever  (he  obfervcs)»  is  more  adapted  to  the  young  than  the  old, 

*  in  wi»om,  and  indeed  in  all  labouring  under  fevere  dyfpepfia, 

*  and  hetice  much  debility,   digellioji  is  fo  weakened  that 

*  the  body  can  hardly  be  fupported,  far  Icfs  ftrcnethened  to  fuch 

*  a  dcj2;ree  a-^  is  necefTary  for  employing  the  remeuies  mentioned 

*  above,  and  which  we  mny  conl.dcr  as  the  treatment  for  a  ra- 

*  dica!  cure.  On  this  account  wc  muft  ufc  fome  artificial  means 
^  of  fupporting,  for  the  prefen^,  the  digcftive  powers;  and  it 

*  remanij^  to  be  dctermii;ed  in  what  manner  this  may  be  moft 

*  fiklv  and  efie6lually  done.    Stimulants  and  internal  tonics 
hr.ve  been  univcrfnlly  ulcd  with  this  iritcntian.  Phyfici.ins, 

*  hovv'cvcr,  have  always  complained,  that  while  by  thefe  they 

*  relieved  the  urgent  fymptoms  of  the  difeiife,  they  ur avoid- 
ably increafed  the  tendency  to  it.    It  would  therefore  be  of 

*  much  confequfncc  to  dvfpeptic  patients  if  a  remedy  could  hz 

*  found  which  would  relieve  tl:e  f)  :rptoms  of  this  difea{e,  with- 

*  out  tending  ftill  farther  to  increi.fe  ti:c  d^-bility  of  the  ftomach. 

*  Such  a  remedy,  I  cannot  help  tlnnking,  is  pointed  out  by  what 

*  is  faid  in  the  laft  chapter  concerning  the  proximate  caufe. 

*  We  have  fecn  all  the  occaHnnal  caufes  of  this  diieate,  lefiTenin^ 

*  the  quantity  of.  the  ^^^aftric  liquor,  and  every  remedy  found  of 

*  fervice  in  it  incrc^ling  the  iecrction  of  that  fluid ;  hence,  in- 

*  ftead  of  prctc' n  ituraily  Simulating  the  ftomach,  and  thus  in- 

*  creafing  its  morbid  ^'.tTecT'ions,  were  wc  to  introduce  into  ic 

*  the  galfric  liquor  of  other  animals,  it  appears  probr^ble  that  the 

*  djfpeptic  fymptoms  might,  in  this  mannr-r,  be  re'ievt  d,  and 
^  the  body,  by  a  greater  lupply  of  nourifliment,  fo  ftrcngthcnpd, 

*  that  by  the  method  formerlv  taken  notice  f^t,  a  radical  cure 

*  might  he  acccmpliflied,  whicii  v/ouid  the  more  readdy  happen 

*  on  his  account,  that  the  paiienc  had  not  bce«  tii  llie  culloil^ 

*  of  ufing  ftiniulants  and  internal  tonics.*      1  > 
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'  In  compli&nce  with  the  propoikh  wMch  we  held  out  to  the 
^biie  at  the  comlnekicefnent  <^  'the  new  ferie^  of  the  EngHfli  « 
KevieW)  we  received  from  the  author  the  preceding  analyhs  of 
1)19  work,  which  had. not  beert  fairly  reprefented  in  fome  other 
literary  journals.  On  a  dillgcttt  comparifon  with  'the  publi- 
cation Itlelf^  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  and  corre^  abftr^ 
of  its  general  contents^  from  which  our  readers  will  be  enabled 
tolFornH  a  julft.eftimate  of  the  original.  We  fliall  only  add,  l^t 
the  anonymous  author  alluded  to,  has  iince  publiihed  a  feconi 
edition  of  his  Ireiltiie  with  his  name^^,  in  which  he  complains 
that  Dr.  Wilfontias  borrowed  from  him  largclyf  without  fuifi<» 
ciently  acknowledging  his  obligations.  To  determine  the 
priority  6/  fcFentHic  difcoveries  is  generally  a  dilEdult,  always 
an  invidious  ;  which  we  fhaJl  beg  leave,  on  this- occ^on, 
to  decline  attempting* 

To  the  pUHlic,  for  whom  we  make  reports,  .it  is  the  utility 
of  a  dtfbovery  that  is  of  importance ;  about  the  author  they  are 
little  concerned.  If  the  fa^s.  and  induffcions  contained  in 
-lilts  treatife  aire  <:on€rmed  by  father  experience,  a  more  impor- 
tant difcovery  hiis  not  for  many  years  been  made,  than  one  that 
enables  mankihd  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  gout  and' the  gravel, 
which  have  hkheito  been  considered  as  the  opprobria  of  the 
healing  art. 


Art.  V.  Cary^s  New  Map  of  England  an,!  JFah  s,  with  Part 
of  ^LGtland\  on  which  arc  carefully  laid  dawn  ad  the  d'lr  c.^l  an  I 
principal  Crofs  RcaJs^  the  Cmrfe  of  the  Rivers  and  Navigable 
Canals^  Cities^  Market  and  Borough  Towns^  ParifhcSy  and  tnoji 
conftdcrable  HamUis^  Varh^  Forejis^  Delvicatrd  from 

adual  Survey^  and  materially  afftficd  from  authentic  Doctmunts 
liberally  fuppUed  hy  the  Ri£ht  Hon,  the  Fcjl-  AUJier-Gencral, 
Price  21.  2s,  Pubiifhed  by  Gary,  Engraver  and  iMapfciler, 

,   Ho.  iSfy  Strand* 

THE  fcalc  of  this  map  is  an  inch  to  five  miles,  forming  m 
fize,  when  pafted  together,  feven  feet  Tlx  inches  in  height 
iby  fix  feet  in  v/Idth. 

This  map  is  a  w.)rk  of  infinite  laboL^r  and  cxpcnce.    It  is  " 
inoft  ingcnioufly  planned  for  the  purpofe  of  travelling,  being  . 
divided  into  fe£Hons  of  a  fize  to  form  a  quarto  volume  of  eighty- 
one  pages;  the  ji-nd^ions  of  which  are  united  by  a  general  or 
index  map  pretiA.ed,  divided  into  corrciponding  parcsi  and 


♦  Mr.  Forbes* 
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Rutnberai  i^ntMy  to  the  fe^ions ;  \>y  which  means  the  wl^l« 
becomes  iinit^  and  placed  under  the  c;ye  of  the  obferver  ia  a 
mooneiit* 

I'he  authority  upon  which  Mr.  Gary  has  executed  this  work 
is  fet  forth  \m  die  title-page  to  be  from  a^ual  furvey  and  aor 
thentic  documents  liberally  (iipplted  by  the  poft-maftei^'geaeraV 
to  whom  It  is  dedicated  by  permiffion. 

Confidering  geography  as  a  moft  ufeful  fcience,  we  have  fol- 
lowed this  map  through  every  part  with  mod  critical  attention  i 
and  recommend  it  as  the  beft  diat  has  yet  been  puUilhed.  It  is 
executed,  in  aU  its  parts*  in  the  moft  mafterly  manner.  Ac- 
cording to  an  accompanying  index  of  names,  it  contains  up* 
wards  of  22,000  places,  which,  however  numerous,  by  means  <^ 
this  index,  the  fmalleft  villages  are  Immediately  traced^  as  it 
refers  to  page  and  county  where  fituated.  This  index  applies 
equally  well  to  the  map  when  mounted  on  a  roll  and  ledge  for 
furniture.  The  greateft  attention  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
paid  to  every  part  of  this  map.  The  v^ole  of  the  turnpike 
roads  are  carefully  difcrimihated  from  the  inferior  ones,  by  be- 
ing done  conftderably  wider,  and  coloured  with  a  light  faffro% 
•  and  the  di  fiances  from  place  to  place  added  upon  each  fuck 
road*  The  courfes  of  the  rivers,  from  their  fource  to  their  io^ 
flux,  have  been  minutely, traced.  The  navigable  canals  are  par- 
ticularly attended  to^  and  their  courfe  laid  down  agreeably  to 
'  the  ads  of  parliament  relative  thereto*  Nice  difcriminadon  of 
chara£ler  has  been  obferved  throughout  the  whole,  to  elucidate 
and  preferve  the  neceilary  difiin£tions  proper  in  fo  large  a  wort. 
The  cides  and  market-towns  are  put  in  Roman  capitals  \  the 
former  are  diftingulihed  from  the  latter  by  a  crott,  and  the 
borough'towns  by  fiars,  the  number  of  which  denote  the  num« 
ber  of  members  returned  to  parliament — pariihes  and  chapel- 
ries  in  the  Roman  print  charader,  and  hamlets,  Uc.  in  Ih^ 
lloping  hand* 


In  all  its  .relations  and  proportions,  is  not  only  extremely  u  (efal 
and  conveuient  for  travellers,  but  ma;^  be  formed,  with  great 
eafe,  into  an  article  of  elegant,  and  we  may  fav^  ingLuious, 
furniture^  There  is  no  perfon  of  fenfibility  wno,  in  a  Va- 
cant hour^  when  lounging  on  a  journey,  in  a  tavern^  or  o.n 
any  ftmilar  occaficn,  docs  not  find  great  amufsment  in 
tracing  places  he  has  beard  much  xtbout,  feen,  or  intends 
to  viut^  on  the  map.  Various  objedls  and  correfpondenl 
emotions  are  thus  brought  up  in  the  mind  without  any  elFort. 
In  this  refpe£t  maps  pt;frefs  an  advantage  fimilar  to  that  T>f 
painti  gs  j  while  at  the  fame  time  they  unite,  with  equal  facility 
of  communication,  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  ideas* 
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To  have  maps  conftantly  before  the  eye  in  libraries,  fchools, 
and  private  teaching-rooms,  is  a  very  great  aid,  and  almoft  the 
only  lure  way  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  g^u-raphy. 
Thus,  too,  many  happy  ideas  have  been  fuggcfted  to  the  phy- 
iK^lo^iil,  particularly  the  inquirers  into  the  theory  of  the  eanli  j 
aiid  what  may  be  called  phylical  geography,- 


Art.  VL  Jn  Invefitgatkn  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
of  the  Progrefs  of  Reafm^  from  Scnfc  to  Science  and  Pbiicfophy^ 
£y  James*Hutton^  M.  D.  and  F,  Edin.  4to.  3  vols, 
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nn  H  £  title  of  this  work  fufficiently  exprefles  the  nature  and 
^  importance  of  the  fubjed  to  whith  it  relates  i  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  is  too  well  eftablifhed  not  to  excite  tiie 
curiofity  of  the  literary  world  with  refpe«fl  to  its  contents.  ^ 
Of  a  work,  however,  which  Has  evidently  employed  many- 
years  of  thought  and  inveftigation,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  ta 
be  c  nfidered  as  the  boideft:  and  moft  finji^ular  inquiry  that 
this  a^:c  has  pro  luced  into  the  philofophy  both  of  nature  and  of 
iniiid,  It  v/(  uid  be  prcTumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  give  iiny 
Ciccifive  opinion.  The  time  that  we  can  afford  to  its  p.ruial 
is  rJLogether  infufiicient  for  any  lormal  cxaaunatioa  cf  its  truth; 
and  the  limils  wi.bin  v  '.:c!i  we  are  c  .Mifine^  prevent  us  evt^ii 
ffum  I'.ating  the  whole  ui  mofc  d.)ubts  cr  obiellior.s  which  hav^ 
occurred  to  us  to  many  ol' opiniofisand  rjrn'oningb  ot  uie  au- 
thor. Of  works  of  this  niJL^nitu.ie,  it  is  poilcrlry  alone  that  is  the 
judge.  We  lhall  fati^fy  ourfclv-s,  ihcrefjic,  with  difehirgiiig  our 
firft  duty  as  Reviewers,  in  prefenting  to  cur  rca.icrs  (with  as 
much  pc.'fpicuity  as  the  very  abflrufe  nature  of  the  fuljc^twiii 
permit)  a  fimple  analyfis  of  its  contents. 

The  origin  of  the  fpeculations  which  h*-  no  w  prefenls  to  tlie 
world,  the  author  has  very  fully  uid  candidly  explained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  preface:  '  Having  in  an  accurate  examina- 

*  tion  (f«iy^  he)  of  natiTral  bodies,  fuuiid,  ihut  magnitude  end 

*  figure,  though  commonlv  efleemed  abColute  qualities,  were 

*  in  their  nature  only  condi  Jonal,  I  endeavoured  10  invelligate 

*  the  conditions  In  wiiich  thofe  qualities  were  produced,  changed, 
'  or  afFecled.    I  then  foui^d,  that  there  is  nothing  in  ihofc  ex- 

*  ternal  things  which,  ftridly  fpcaking;,  fhould  be  confid  red  as 

*  abfolutc  voJume,  or  real  magiiltude  and  figure;  but  that  there 
^  v/ere  only  certain  powers  by  which  thofe  conceived  qualities 

*  may  he  produced  tn  our  mind.*  [TIjIs  curious  inveftigation, 
•ur  philofophical  readers  kno^v,  the  Doctor  fome  ume  .go  pub- 

iiihed. 
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liibed,  in  his  *  DiJJertdtions  upon  SubjeSfs  of  Natural  Philofophy^ 
Part  III.]    *  Thus  having:  found  principles  which  fuperfedwl 

*  the  neceHity  of  believing  in  the  commonly*' reed  red  opinion, 

*  with  regard  to  matter  and  hodies ;  and  having  found  that  vo* 

*  lume  in  natural  bodies  may  be  only  a  thing  imagined  by  our 

*  mind;  I  entertained  a  fufpicion,  that  the  employing  this  pro- 

*  perty  of  body  as  a  principle  in  natural  phiiofophy,  like  thofe 

*  of  mathematical  figures,  might  be  only  a  fuppofition  5  confe- 

*  quently  that  the  fcientific  diiinitions  of  matter  taken  from  this 

*  quality  of  body  were  mere  conjcflure,  -a»d  only  founded  upon 

*  the  vulgar  notions  of  men.    This  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 

*  nature  of  our  knowledge  when  wc  judge  in  relation  to  this 

*  fubjccl,  volume  and  tigure.    It  was  here  I  difcovered,  as  I 

*  perfuade  myfelf,  the  principle  upon  whiph  our  knowledge  of 

*  mngnitude  and  figure  is  founded;  and  this  fcience,  being  dif- 

*  tindly  different  froni  that  of  phyfics,  led  me  to  examine  me- 

*  taphyfics,  as  tiie  }  roper  fcience  to  which  this  fubjefl  of  our 

*  knowledge  then  belonged.    It  was  in  this  manner  that  I 

*  ftudied  a  fcience  which  I  found  competent  for  the  examination 

*  of  phyfical  pi  inc'plcs.    In  this  train  of  fpeculation  I  confidc'red 

*  I'cicnce  in  general ;  and  particularly  compared  phyfics  and 
'  mathematics,  in  order  to  uiideriland  the  difference  of  tiicir 

principles.    Having,  by  this  means,  got  a  fatisfaclory  v  i-v/ 

*  of  phyficiil  pMiiciplcs,  and  difcovereii  errors  in  received  opi- 

*  nions  lufficiLiii  to  <-b;cure  and  difcrcdit  this  branch  of  l.iciice, 

*  I  beq;an  to  form  a  nictaphyfical  theory  for  the  fupport  of  a 

*  phyficl  I\      ii,  vvhicfi  now  appeared  to  be  a  thing  in  its  iia- 

*  ture  praiiiv./L.le.    Thii^  were  my  firft  views  of  mctaphyfics 

*  fubfc;  \  icnt:  to  phyfics  alone,  and  liinitx-^d  to  the  examination  of 

*  thole  principles  upon  Vvliica  iutur:il  philolophy  is  bi:;lt.'— — • 
.■■     ^  iii  Lh'js  'Applying  to  mctaph}  nc5  I  obtained  a  pc:i'e6l  con- 

*  firmution  of  my  phylical  theory;  ar-d  in  reconcilino;  my  me- 

*  tapp.yficnl  fpeculatiuns  with  matter  01  1^^;,  or  the  pficnomena 

*  of  n.i- urc,  1  [  .  o.urcd  a  confidence  in  that  abftra-fl  fcience,  to 

*  vvl^.ich  tlie  pi.i.ci|.ics  employed  in  the  other  iciences  are  to  be 

*  ful  :  I  ihu^  acquired  a  dchrc  to  cultivate  the  fcience  in 

*  whici;  man  is  made  to  kno'ju  LuAjcij,    I  therctore  iludicd  thai; 

*  fcience  for  its  (>;vii  iak.e. 

*  In  proceeding  upon  tliis  p]:m,  T  found  it  neccffary  to  con- 

*  fider  icieiicc  111  i:.-  principle-,  and  alfo  in  iis  purpofe-,  and  this 

*  led  me  to  examine  phiiofophy  in  c:^neral,  to  which  we  are 

*  conduflcd  r»atur;iil}- by  lei;  ncc. — Here,  having  firff  contem- 

*  plat  il  til  J  lubjci.h  Vv  iLii  a  view  to  know  its  nature,  and  then  iii- 

*  quired  into  the  purpcfe  f  t  Wiiich  this  progrefs  of  the  human 

*  intelled't  mi^^ht  be  confidered  as  iiitcr.de'I  (in  being  properly 

*  ^da^i^cu  Lc  luiiic  confpicuous  tiidj,  1  was  uiade  to  extend  my 
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*  views  in  the  work  about  which  I  was  engaged.  Thus,  inftead 

*  of  making  that  mecaphyfical  inveftigation  fubfervient  only  to 

*  phyfical  fcience  and  natural  philofophy,  I  difcovered  a  miich 

*  more  important  end  for  mctaphyfical  inquiry 3  this  was,  the 

*  making  natural  philofophy  fubfervient  to  a  general  fyilem,  in 
^  which  the  nature  and  conflitution  of  things  muft  be  conddered 

*  as  the  proper  means  of  intellcfi  j  a  fyftem  in  which  the  human 

*  intellect  appears  to  be  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Fird 

*  Caufe;  a  fyftem  in  which  man  is  made  to  underftand  his 

*  proper  happinefs  in  feeing  itscauies;  and  a  fyftem  in  wjiich 

*  man,  knowing  his  greateft  good,  is  made  to  a£l  voluntarily 
in  having  a  confcious  choice,  and  to  conform  his  will  to  the 

*  wife  laws  of  nature;  laws  which  he  thus  learns  in  ftudying 
^  the  conftitution  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  he  cannot  learn 

*  without  admiring  the  benevolence  in  which  they  have  beea 

*  ordained.'— 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  this  extraordinary  work.  Its  general  purprfi  aftd 
defign  he  has  thus  cxprefied  in  another  part  of  his  preface :  <  For 

*  this  end  of  knowing  ourfelves,  of  underftand ing  the  purpofe  of 

*  our  being  or  exiftence,  and  of  feeing  the  means  appointed  for 
^  our  happinefs  as  well  as  mifery,  it  is  here  propofcd,  jirji^  to 
^  trace  the  progrefs  of  human  intelle6t  from  its  beginning,  when 

*  the  knowledge  of  man  is  merely  inftin^ive,  lil^  that  of  the 
%  animal,  and  is  not  properly  intelledual  or  underftood;  Be^^ 
<  conHy^i  To  inveftigate  the  principles  of  fcientific  reafoning, 

*  when  man,  as  a  confcious  being,  proceeds  to  know  the  nature 
'  of  things,  and  to  diftinguifti  truth  from  faifebood*  And,  lajlly^ 
*'  to  take  a  view  of  the  fyftem  of  our  prefent  exiftence,  in  whieh 

*  man  is  intended  to  become  wife,  and  in  which  he  is  led  to 

*  know  his  own  nature,  in  order  that  he  may  make  himfelf  n^ft 
^  happy  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking  juftly  and  a£ling  properly 

*  on  every  occafion/— 

Before,  however,  he  advances  to  the  greiit  fufaje^^  of  his  in- 
quiry, the  author  has,  very  properly,  prefixed  a  preliminary  fee- 
tion,  which  he  has  entitled,  '  Of  Knowledge  ingeneraly  and  the 

*  OojeLl  of  this  Treat! fe^  bein?^  introdu^ory  to  the  Work,*  It  is 
of  this  fedion  alone  that  we  (liall  at  prefent  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  an  account  j  becaufe  it  is  only  from  the  underftanding 
of  it  that  they  will  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  the  views  of 
th::  a;;. no:  ;  .1:,  1  bccai;!:'  his  language  and  phrafeology  are  fo 
pjcul.a  J  tl;.n  wirhoiiL  fonirj  familiarity  with  tacm,  it  is  impofiibls 
for  tnem  to  couipiehcnd  tiie  lumie  of  his  fublci^ucnc,  rcaiuaings 
or  conclufioiis.  '  , 

This  fe^ftlon  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The  firll  is  en- 
titled, Nature  cf  human  KnoivlcdgCy  and  of  KiJiiJ,':jn. 


£NG«&fiV«  VOI*«KXiV.  I>£C«  1794. 
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As  knoviedge  is  progrefllve,  and  is  apparently  regular  in  the 
order  of  in  prcxJudioiH  the  Dodor  thence  concludes,  that  this 
graduil  growtk  of  it  is  a  proper  objc6l  of  our  inveftigattoiu 
Man  has  plainly  powers  fitted  for  this  invedigation.  By  cds- 
fetoufiKif  we  learn  wHat  paiies  in  our  thoughts  $  and  by  the  ex-> 
peritnce  of  pain  and  pleal'ure  we  know  that  there  are  things  ex«* 
tsraal  to  the  mind^  and  wbtdi  are  thus  the  cauies  of  knowledge. 
It  is  by  inveftigating  thefe  objedh  of  his  knowledge^  that  man 
if  diftingaiflied  inm  the  brute  animal)  *  who  knows,  refled% 
<  aiid  rcalbos  no  left,  that  is  no  otherwife  than  nian,  but  who 

*  never  infefteafies  one  operation  of  his  mind,  that  is,  he  can* 
^  not  diftinguiu  fiicb  a  thing  as  mind,  fit  the  different  parts  of  a 
^  tbou|^t  which  he  has  formed/  It  is  hence  that  there  is  a 
diftindten  between  knowledge  and  underftanding— between  the 
baie  knowing  a  thine,  and  underftanding  the  nature  of  it.  The 
importance  of  this  raculty  of  reflexion  the  Do£br  then  sliaC^ 
liates  at  confideraUe  length,  in  explaining  the  phyiical  inferiority 
ef  man  to  many  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  infinite  fupe* 
riority  he  has  acquired  by  the  exertion  of  this  power  of  his 
siind*  The  real  fuperiorit|r  of  man,  therefore,  confifts  in  his 
knowing  hJmfelf,  and  this  is  *  that  knowledge  which  is  only  id 
t  be  acquired  by  rele£ling  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind} 

*  for  it  is  to  be  fliewn  that  man  only  arrives  at  the  perfedion  of 
^  his  nature  in  underftanding  his  knowledge,  and  in  examining 

*  the  principles  on  which  ne  reafons.    No  wonder  then  thsS 

*  ntan  ihould  be  found  fo  different  in  his  nature,  for  he  is  not 

*  always  found  in  the  pcrfeftion  of  his  fpecies,  not  having  pro- 

*  duced  thofe  capacities  which  are  his  nature  as  a  man.  Now, 

*  in  this  career,  which  may  he  lerined  humanity,  he  muft  begin 
with  fludying  his  proper  knowledge.' 

lin  this  real  knowledge,  the  Doclor  then  proceeds  to  Cievv 
there  can  be  no  doubt — that  man,  indeed,  is  apt  to  think  hu 
knows,  when  in  truth  he  does  jiot  know— but  that  this  is  only  • 
opinion,  not  knowledge;  and  that  this  erroi  iiaturaily  correifls 
itfelf  by  leading  at  hill  to  proper  knowledge,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  or  difbelieved. — '  TLiit^  therefore,  which  is  never  dif- 

*  believed,  is  properly  termed  knowledge;  and  thus  knowledge 

*  is  perfe£l!y  .aiftinguiflied  in  relation  to  opinions  which  are 

*  changeable,  and  which  may  be  cither  true  or  falte.  There- 

*  fore,  in  having  our  thoughts  fixed  and  ftable,  there  muft  be 

*  fome  principles  to  which  our  thoughts  fhould  be  conformed) 

*  in  order  to  become  juft  thoughts,  and  true  opinions,  /.  e.  opi- 
<  nioiis  which  (hail  always  be  believed.    It  is  the  invcftiga- 

*  tion  of  thefe  principles  of  our  knowledge  that  form  the  moft 

*  intcicfting  fubje^  of  fpcculaugn  for  the  human  thou  :ht;  a 

*  lubjcd 
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*  fubjed  on  which  muft  dqjcad  all  tb^  fcie»cc  or  opiaioa  wilicU  • 

*  is  certain  and  undoubted.' 

This  real  knowledge,  the  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  (helir,  can- . 
not  be  acquired  by  means  only  of  our  fenfes  or  oui*  reafon ;  and 
that  therefore  fome  other  faculty  is  neceflary  for  its  acquiiitioD.. 

*  With  regard  to  natural  philofophy,  it  is  not  the  tcftimony  od 
^  our  fenfes  which  is  required  in  order  tO  conftitute  knowledge^ 
'  and  thus  to  dillinguifl^itio  relation  to  matter  only  of  opinioA|. 
'  for  we  have  the  tcftimony  of  .our  feiJTes  equally  in  cafe§  whefO 

*  one  thing  is  believed  bv  all  inankind,  and  another  only  by  a 

*  few.    The  teflimony  ot  opr  fenfes  is  not  even  at  all  required. 

*  in  believing;  for  example,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
^  equal  two  right  angles,  is  knowledge. which  is  btflievedJndfS*: 
'  pendent  of  the  teftimony  of  fenfation.    It  is  nothing  to  the, 
'  purpofe  here  to  aliedgc,  that  without  fenfation  we  ihould  net. 
'  have  the  idea  of  a  triangle :  this  indeed  is  true;  but  meafuriog 

'  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  as  is  done  in  mathematicii,  is  not  mat^  I 
^  ter  of  fenfation. 

^  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  is  knowledge  founded  ?  It. 
'  cannot  be  alledged  that  it  is  on  reafon,  for  the  faculty  of  rea- 
^  fon  is  equally  employed  whether  in  believing^  in  difbelieving) 
'  or  in  doubting*  Reafon,  as  a  comparing  operation  of  mind, 
^  is  certainly  one  of  the  means  of  knowledge  1  but  it  is  00  mc>re 
'  the  principle  of  knowledge  than  is  fenfation  \  and  it  has  been 
'  ihewn,  that .  fenfation  is  not  the  only  principle  of  knowledge  i 
'  nor  wpuld  indefinite  reafoning  on  mere  fen^tton>  without  any 
^  other  faculty  of  mind,  ever  produce  intellect,  or  even  ths 
^  knowledge  neceflary  to  animal  life.  'How,ior  example,  judge 
^  of  diftance  in  comp  ring  fenfations?  Degrees^  of  heat  and 
^  cold  may  be  compared,  as  likewife  thofc  of  pain  and  pleafurci^ 
^  light  and  darknefs  may  be  compared,  or  difierent  colours  and 
=  quantities  of  light ;  founds  may  alfo  be  compared,  and  taftei 

*  and  fmells ;  but  in  none  of  all  thefe  is  comprehended  diftance^ 
=  nor  is  it  compofed  from  any  number  or  combination  of  them/ 
'  Therefore,  befides  ienfe  and  reafon,  there  is  required  another 
'  faculty  of  mind  in  order  to  produce  knowledge.  Now,  it  is 
>  this  faculty  which  it  is  propofed  to  inveftigate,  b^  tracing 

that  principle  of  our  knowledge  in  which  dinance  is  judged^ 
in  which  magnitude  and  figure  are  conceived.  It  is  not  thus 
propofed  any  better  to  know  things  which  we  kr^w  before* 
but  to  know  our  knowledge  \  and  thus  to  judge  better  of  out 
opinions,  in  correcting  fuch  as  may  be  found,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, to  have  b  .cn  erroneoufly  formed.  To  this  end, 
we  are  to  rcvife  thofe  judgments  which  as  animals  we  have 
formed  ncceffanly  or  inftinctiv:! v,  and  by  which,  ip  judging 
iciciiuiitaliy,   we   believe   that  iij.tLc^i^i  things  fubfift  lo 

£  e  a  *  tnagtiitude 
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*  ma^nicfide  and  figure.  If,  in  this  examination,  we  Hiall  find 
^  reaion  to  correal  that  falfe  opinion,  which  we  have  fcientifi- 

*  cully  though  erroneoufly  entertained  of  material  fabfLaacea* 

*  the  fubjed  of  our  knowledge,  ot  the  object  of  our  fenfes,  we 

*  will  then  have  new  principles  by.  which  to  reform  our  fcience; 

*  principles  by  wUch,  in  comparing  natural  bodies  and  the  ba- 
^  man  mind,  we  may  find  reafon  to  alter  a  received  opinion; 

*  principles,  by  which,  perhaps,  we  may  be  led  to  form  more 

*  confident  theories  of  a  material  as  well  as  intellectual  fyileniy 
^  and  more  llitisfaclory  notions  with  regard  to  the  efficitfocand 

*  the  final  caufe  of  our  knowledge.' 

Chap  2d  is  entitled,  Di/itHliidns  in  Knotvleclgi^  The  ferms 
knowledge,  underftanding^  fcience,  though  in  .fooEie  dicafare  ^« 
nonymous,  are  alfo  employed  to  exprels  different  things.  Toe 
objo^  of  this  chapter,  therefore^  is  to  explain  the  meaniifg  wluch 
die  Do£):or  annexes  to  thefe  terms. 

1.  Knmfedge  is  the  firft  and  the  moft  fimple  of  thefe  three 
things.  Whatever  informs  the  mind  gives  knowledge ;  and  as 
the  mind,  fo  lar  as  it  has  not  knowledge  in  itfelf  originally,  nuft 
neceflarily  be  informed,  therefore  the  information  by  our  fenfts 
is  the  original  and  fimple  fpecles  of  knowledge  woich  will  be 
found  eiTenttai  to  the  human  intel!e6^,'  fo  £ir  as  it  is  onljr  by 
means  of  fucli  information  that  fuperior  degrees  of  knowlec^e 
are  to  be  acquired.  This  primary  information  is  preferved  ia 
the  memory,  and  is  afterwards  rcvifed  in  reflexion,  when  the 

minJ^lHll.M^^«r'^^^  knowledge,  proceeds  to  operate  la 
ynderftanoingv^lLd  improves  itfelf  in  thinking. 

2.  Knowle^pVin  its  moft  fimple  ftate,  confifts  of  fenfati«n 
and  perception ;  but  undirjiandmg  is  inore  than  this  fimple 
knowledge,  for  we  are  faid,  in  common  languug".^  to  knew  a 
thing  without  underftanding  it.  The  mind  "may  be  informed 
in  confequence  of  (en&tton,  without  underftanding  the;^  Cniple 
informations,  thatis^  without  diftinguiftiing  them  ;  for  this  re- 
quires a  judgment  to  be  formed,  and  a  judgment  cai.r.ot  be 
farmed  without  underftanding.  Simple  knovvkdi^e,  thercfort, 
mull  precede  underftanding;  and  underftanding  is  thus  a  ftep  ia 
tiic  progrcfs  of  human  intellect,  which  is  necLiTaiily  founded 
upon  tli;s  primary  information.  Knowledge  is  indeed  a  term 
applicable  tot  very  part  of  this  progrefs;  but  it  thus  appears 

*  that  notu'itliflanJing  the  ufe  of  th:  fame  term,  the  k:^:>\vl edge 
'  with  which  the  progrefs  of  mind  is  begun,  may  differ  rrom  that 

*  in  which  it  is  to  end,  as  much  as  things  which  are  confldereii 

*  as  beinj^  but  little,  or  in  no  degree,  fimilar.* 

3.  Under/! and\ng  being  thus  confidered  as  more  than  fimple 
]<:novvlcd2;e,  iiience  will,  in  like  manner,  he  found  to  be  more 
tha:i  kmplc  underftanding  i  for  fcience  is  the  farther  operation  of 
•      •  "  the 
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the  mind  in  relation  to  that  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
by  the  faculty  <A  urnJcrliaiiding  :  anJ  as  underftanding  is  pro- 
perly the  diUci  nm'jnt  of  ths  mind  employed  in  relation  to  fimple 
knowledge,  fcience  will  appear  to  be  the  difcernment  of  the 
mind  agiiin  employed,  not  upon  the  fimple  knowledge  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  perception,  but  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  att^^ined  by  means  of  the  underftanding.  It  will  thus  bs 
made  to  appear,  that  there  is  a  regular  progreU  in  mind  ;  there- 
fore the  natural  conftitution  of  mind  will  be  underftood  in  the 
difcernment  of  this  progrefs.  And  as  the  judgments  of  tiie 
mind,  which  are  at  firft  particular,  become  more  and  m  ^re  ge- 
neral when  a  perfon  advances  in  knowledge,  fcience,  which  is 
here  confidered  as  an  advanced  ftate  of  mind,  will  appcr.r  to  be 
the  generalifation  of  compared  judgments  ^  and  as  thus  produc- 
ing a  knowledge  fuperior  in  its  nature,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  fiilt  in  the  order  of  its  produdion.  In  this  [)ro- 
cefs  of  mind,  the  faculty  of  rcajon  is  the  mean  by  which  thefe 
effeifs  arc  produced;  and  in  the  operations  of  this  faculty  there 
are,  in  thi^  view,  to  be  diflingiiiilic'd  thofe  that  are  employed  in 
relation  to  the  P,ixple  of  tl^.c  uiind,  and  thofe  that  are  - 

employed  in  rtiatiun  to  ihe  knowledge  which  has  thus  been  ac- 
quired, and  which  may  be  confidered  as  undo'Jlandlng  in  tbeplaC9 
of  knowledge.  As  thus  underftanding  is  properly  our  judg« 
inent  employed  v/ith  regard  to  our  fimple  knowledge,  fcience  is 
confidered  as  the  application  of  our  judging  faculty  to  the  fubje&s 
of  our  underftanding. 

4,  tScimce  may  be  i|ius  confidered  as  a  thing  definite  in  its 
beginnings  but  becoming  more  and  more  compUcated  when  ix 
advances  beyond  its  iirft  ftage;  confequently  fcience  is  either  si 
thing  indefinite  in  its  nature,  or  it  i%  fucceeded  by  another  ftage 
in  human  knowledge,  which  may  be  didinguifhed  by  the  greater 
complicacy  in  operation,  and  thus  difcriminated  in  relation  to 
fcience,  as  fcience  has  been  in  relation  to  underi^anding*  This 
laft  ftage  of  knowledge  is  phlkfii>by> 

It  is  not  (continues  Dr.  Button)  tliC  rimp!c  progrefs  of  mind 
j/i  fcience  which  conftitutes  philofophy.  This  requires  the 
complication  of  fv iences,  which  have  originated  from  different 
ipecies  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  produce  a  refult.  This  re- 
lult,  then,  is  more  compound  in  its  nature,  more  complicated 
in  its  relations,  and  more  abflra&ed  from  the  particular  and  prU 
mary  knowledge,  in  which  all  explanation  mufl  tefminate,  as 
from  this  fource  all  underftanding  muft  have  at  firft. proceeded. 
Philofophy  therefore  is  more  than  fcience  ;  it  is  the  app^ca^tOQ  ' 
of  fcience  in  the  exercife  of  wifdom.  Wifdom  is  the  conpep- 
^on  of  an  aflion  which  is  leading  to  an  end.  liow  no  ^QXoik^ 
IJir  f|M)  ei^d  can  be  effeded  by  fcience  alone,  that  is,  by  one  fimple  ' 

E  c  3  rpcci^ 
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cation       {ri^nce  t')  foriie  end 


y,  triprcforc,  the  wife  appH- 
and  the  wiLil:  end  to  \^hich 
fcience  may  be  ap[  litd  mull  appear  to  be  the  higheft  prog r els 
in  philofoj  by.  '  mav,  therefore,  heic  be  advanced,  as  a  thing 
afterwards  tn  be  fhewn,  ih.a  the  progrcls  of  thtr  mind  of  nnan 
confids  in^  or  contains,  the  following  ftep=:  :  ii:.  Kn?  wing 
without  imderllanJin^,  which  i"  knowl  dge  iimple  and  abfo- 
lute.  2dly.  Underllunding  with  jut  refleciion,  which  is  know- 
ledc^e  relative,  :ind  is  commonly  confjdered  as  knowledge. 
3dly.  Knowing  bv  reflection,  or  knowing  our  knowledge, 
which  is  fcience  or  human  unclerltunding.  And,  know- 
ing human  undtrlirr.dmg,  or  und. rft.mding  the  ends  and  mo- 
tives by  which  a  rational  bri  -g  is  condu^  d. — This  is  philo- 
lophy,  or  tnc  ptrfef^ion  of  tntr  mind  of  man,  which  leads  his 
knowledge  towards  rh^  Author  of  his  cxiflence,  or  the  na- 
tural conflitution  ot  thmgs,  in  knowing  caufes  as  well  as 
cfFe^^s,  and  in  torcfeeir.g  future  events  from  the  knowledge  of 

that  order  which  (  bt  ;ins  in  nature,*  *  It  njay  now  beob- 

ferved,  that  thole  dilHn(51ions,  which  hive  been  made  witlj 
regard  to  the  intelletflual  procefs  fo  far  defcribcd,  arc  not  in- 
tended fo  much  v/ith  a  view  to  fix  the  prfci.c  meaning  and 
proper  application  of  thofe  terms  in  relation  to  the  prrgrcfs  <if 
mind,  as  to  cftabiifh  this  propofition,  That  there  is  truly  a 
progrefe  made  in  a  natural  order,  which,  therefore,  is  a  proper 
fubje^  for  invefligation,  whatever  terms  (hall  be  thougltt 
moft  proper  for  the  diflinguifliing  of  tbolis  feveral  things.' 
Chap.  3d.  ji  general  Dimfim  oj  SiUnci^  auordm^  t9  the 
fun  of  its  d^ertnt  Subjefls. 

Science  in  itfelf  bas  thus  been  diilin^uifhcd  in  relation  to  un- 
^rftandin^by  its  generality,  and  by  thefeveral  fteps  in  the  pro- 
^reiii  of  mind  necellary  to  its  atcatmnent.  When  the  oble^s  of 
the  inquiry  are  all  united  in  omvieWy  this  forms,  acpording  to 
I>r,  Hutton,  a  particular  fcience,  as  the  relations  of  different 
magnitudes  forms  the  fcience  of  geometryi  the  relations  of  tfao 
heavenly  bodiej,  aftronomy,  he, 

fiutf  glides  thcfe,  philofophy  may  proceed  to  confider  fcience 
in  general,  and  to  form  fpecific  diftindlions  of  that  which  \% 
comprehended  in  one  general  charadler.  From  a  jitft  divifioii 
of  fcience  there  are  many  benefits  aridng;  but  in  particuiar| 
\t  is  by  this  means  alone  that  we  canafcertain  what  are  theprin-* 
ciples  upon  which  reafoning,  in  any  particular  fcience,  muft 
proceed.  The  Do£^:or  therefore  goes  on  to  diftinguiih  the 
different  branches  of  fcience,  and  by  this  m<$a|is  more  accu- 
pitely  to  point  out  the  particulaf  branch  of  fcience  to  ffhich  ht^ 
undertaking  belongs* 

Tw 
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The  firft  divjfion  of  Icienc^  that  oiPhyfies.  In  this  our 
reafoning  relates  to  things  conceived  as  exi^^ing  externally  C6 
the  min^  and  muft  begin  in  ^iftory  ot  the  oblenration  cf  fads. 
In  this  branch  of  fcience  there  is  required,  1%  obfervatiOM^ 
and,  adly,  die  ufe  of  our  rtafoning  faculty  in  order  to  eftablifll 
the  truths  which  are  then  caHed  phyficai,  and  which  are  either 
particular  and  inftindiVe,  or  general  and  philofophic.  Between 
our  particular  and  our  general  fno^dedge  in-  this  cafe^  there  ilk 
fdaced  what  (according  to  Dr.  Hutton)  may  properly  be  termed 
the  fcience  of  phyfics;  and  this  natttraliy  leads  to  philolophy, 
or  a  more  general  and  extenfive  underftanding  of  the  fi  bj  ch 

The  (bcond  divifion  <sS  fcience  may  be  termed  that  of  Maihi^ 
maiitsm  Here  the  mind  reafons  and  speculates  without  externil 
lAibnnation  from  preconceived  notions  or  ideas  1  and  the  prdU 
per  objeft  af  it  is  to  perceire  a  chain  of  traths,  all  which  fi^ 
ceflanly  follow  from  the  nature  of  our  conceptions,  Th^  Anent^ 
there^re,  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  phyfics^  ahhcnfgh  It  h 
necefury  to  it  $  ^  and  although  it  is  not  immidately  (mnM  oh 
^  natural  6iftory,  yet  it  is  afterwards  to  be  fliewn  that  it  ha»  aifo 

*  its  origin,  though  more  remotelyi  in  matter  of  hiQu* 

The  third  dlviuon  of  feience  is  AAndkf^  ^  or  the  judging  o^ 
^'  things  from  an  internal  fenfe  we  have  of  good  and  evil,  right 

*  and  Wrong,'  &c.  This  fcience  does  slot  interfere  with  das 
two  preceding,  being  founded  neither  ill  oiir  obfervatioo  of  tsia^ 
ternai  things,  nor  in  the  troth  and  fidfehbiid  of  our  own  coH^ 
ceptionSy  but  in  the  fenfe  or  opinion  of  good  and  evil  which  is 
to  be  acfcndvdedged  in  dte  mind  oa  certain  occafions^  Tliia 
fcieiice  is  aUb  foanded  on  hiftory  or  experi^e^  and  leads  t# 
philofophy,  or  a  more  genend  CkieiiDe  re^£ting  volnnttTf. 
agents. 

The  fourth  diviiTon  of  icience  \%- Logic.  The  Viewwhidk 
Dr.  Hutton  gives  of  this  fcience  is  new,  and  pecoliar  to  bimfelf. 
This  is,  fays  he,  an  artificial  method  of  communicating  our 
knowledge  to  others,  by  means  of  audible  ftgns^  and  of  record^ 
ing  it  to  ourfelves  by  means  of  viftble.  figns.  Hence,  withost 
Interfering  or  being  conlbunded  with  the  other  (clences,  Idgic^ 
l^ch  muft  comprehend  all  literary  improvements,  aiid  tbo 
nfe  of  n^ns,  may  be  confidered  as  tl^r  handmaid.  It  is  theva^ 
fore  the  fcience  of  the  expreffion  of  human  thought  s  and  ilni^ 
thiough  every  fpecies  of  philofophy  requires  at  leaft  the  «rf  of 
logic,  there  is  not  any  fpecies  of  philofophy  founded  immediatat^ 
itpon  this  branch  of  fcience  as  upon  the  other  branches* 

5.  The  preceding  branches  of  Alienee  relate  to  ^%\fl8t  em* 
ployments  of  tKe  mind  upon  particular  fubje^  of  thoaght  oi 
information.  But  beftde  thefe,  there  may  be  an  inquirf  inU  fbk 
plind  itfelf^  and  the  manner  in  which  mm  acqmrii  bk  JtnewLuIg^ 
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0nd  unierfianding.  This  mud  be  a  fcience  radically  dt^r^nt  * 
from  any  of  the  four  defcribed,  as  it  is  properly  the .fc'imce  of 
kHswUdge^  being  a  f^ill  farther  inquiry  concemiag  knowledge, 
pr  an  operation  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  knowledge  in  ge* 
fieral.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  fifth  branch  of  fciencct  and  cor-» 
lelponds  to  that  which  has  commonly  been  denominated  ideUt* 
fhjgfku  ^  Philofopfay  may  be  aifo  founded  upon  this  fcience  cf 
^  metaphyfics  \  for  when,  after  .analytically  diftinguiflnng  every 
^  particular  in  our  knowledge,  we  mall  aifimilate  thofe  things,' 
f  in  taking  a  general  view  of  our  diftindions,  this  will  clearly 

*  lead  to  what  may.  be  termed  the  phiUfopby  of  fcignce:  and  ' 
f  when,  inftead  of  jnveftigating  the  order  and  progrefs  of  our 

*  knowledge,  we  (ball  next,  in  reafoning  upop  fctentific  prin* 
5  cipleSi  inquire  after  the  purpofe  for  which  that  knowledge  had 
5  been  acquired ;  that  is  to  fay,  examine  the  final  as  well  as  the 
<  efficient  caufes  of  knowledge,  we  muft  arrive  at  fixne  con- 
^  dufion  more  tnterefting  to  a  being  who.  thinks  than  all  which 

*  had  preceded  it.' 

Chap  4th.  Propofed  Method  of  udvancittg  the  Study  of  PUk* 
fophy  by  rmountmg  to  PrincipleSn 

"  Having  thus  ftated  the  nature  of  the  fcience  which  he.tnvefti- 
gates,  the  Do^or  goes  on  to  (hew  the  necefTity  of  it  to  tho 
proper  condu£i  and  advancement  of  philofophy.  if  by  the  term 
metaphyfics  is  underftood  the  icience  of  our  knowledge  and  an<- 
derftandin^,  then,  the  Dodor  contends,  metaphyii^  inquirks 
are  neceiury  to  eveij  branch  of  fcience;  that  although  the 
principles  of  phyfical  teience  are  (bunded  in  obfervation  .and  our 
jenfes,  yet,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  thefe,  ^nd  thus 
jicquire  fuch  principles  as  (hall  be  evident  and  unqqedionable,  it 
IS  neceflary  to  inquire  into  the  faculties  of  our  mind  employed 
in  obfervation,  whereby  we  have  received  that  knowledge  and 
underftanding  j  and  that  by  carrying  on  cur  inquiries  in  thi§ 
manner,  the  principles  both  of  pliylical  and  moral  fcience  will 
be  found  to  be  equally  certain  and  uiidoubicd  as  Lhuic  ui  niiiihe^ 
matics. 

The  knowledge,  however,  which  ferves  the  common  pur- 
pofe s  of  life  is  very  far  from  being  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of 
philofophy,  where  iio  conclufion  is  drawn  where  the  proof  is  not 
pofitive  and  complete;  *  and  hence,  though  principles  com- 

*  monly  received  by  mankind  may  n;  t  have  been  fufp^dcd  as  in 
f  their  nature  falfe,  yet  there  inay  be  fomething  in  them  which 

*  fhall,  upon  a  (iricl  examination,  be  found  not  fufficieiuly  ac- 
f  curate  for  a  purpofe  to  which  they  have  inconfiderately  been 
^  applied.' — *  The  greateft  circumfpeciion,  therefore,  is  ne- 
f  cefiary  in  the  admilfion  of  firft  principles;  and  it  is  with  a 
f  view  to  this  correction  of  philofophy,  that  our  knpwleJge  of 
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*  nature  and  external  things  is  now  to  examined  by  remount* 
^  ing  to  the  firfl  progrefe  of  this  growing  fcience,  or  where  the 
^  rudiments  of  fcience  may  be  traced  in  the  operations  of  a  con* 

^  fcious  mind.*  The  necelTity  of  fuch  an  examination  tfa« 

J^o&OT  ftill  farther  j unifies,  id,  from  the  little  agreement  ia 
.the  opinions  of  philofophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  principles  whereon  our  reafoning,  in  relation  to 
natural  things,  proceeds ;  and,  2d)y,  from  the  general  opixiion 
df  thinking  men,  that  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  have 
not  the  fame  evidence  which  is  acknowledged  in  mathematics  ; 
both  of  which  he  dates  with  much  perfpicuity  and  force,  and 
froni  thence  draws  the  condufion,  that  there  is  fomething  yet 
wanting  in  phyfical  fcience  in  order  to  render  it  <  that  fcience, 

*  in  which  truth  appearing,  the  human  mind  reils  fatisfied  with 

*  the  propofitionj  and  employs  it  as  a  principle  in  formii^g  the* 

*  ories  more  general/ 

It  is  this  power  of  mind  which  chiefly  diftinguifbes  man ;  and 
therefore  the  Do^or  proceeds  to  conilder  the  nature  of  human 
intelle^  as  diftinguilbed  from  that  of  the  animal,  and  as  cha* 
jra^erifed  by  <  that  refie6ling  power  by  which  he  may  obferve^ 

*  examine,  and  inveiligate,  the  various  connexions  and  depen« 
dence  of  his  ideas,  upon  an  information  fuppofed  as  being  de-.> 

<  rived  from  without,  and  conceived  as  being  caufed  by  fome^ 
«  thing  exifting  independent  of  the  mind,  in  which  knowledge 
2  is  conitdered  as  properly  refiding/— ^  If  the  human  mind  (fays 
«  the  author)  {hall  thus  be  conitdered  as  a  being  capable  of  pro* 

*  ducing  thoughts,  or  having  the  power,  in  thought,  of  firming 

*  new  opinions  as  knowledge  in  that  mind ;  and  if  it  alio  have  the 
f  power  of  again  employing  the  faculty  of  reafon,  in  relation  to 

*  that  knowledge,  whereby  ftill  new  opinions,  as  knowledge, 

*  may  be  produced,  in  order  to  ferve  again  as  cl-ita  on  which  to 

*  rc^iioii,  and  increafc  the  ftock  of  knowledge;  fich  a  n\\  n\  as 

*  this  QiLiy  be  confidered  as  having  a  power  that  is  truly  ci  w.ui  v  e. 

*  In  this  progrcfTivc  operation,  therefore,  no  limit  c.;n  be  fct  io 
f  intelkcl;  iv^rcan  we  fee  where  cither  data  in  hull  a  le^.foihng 

*  being  may  be  iuppofed  to  tail,  or  the  power  c.i  hvjn  an  rcafhn 

*  (bould  diminiiii.    I1j;.cc  l:.nic  expUiutiou  ni^y  be  lormcd 

*  of  the  fuperior  natiire  of  the  being  Alan,  in  relation  to 

*  the  brute  or  animal  creation  ;  ami  alio  lomc  underftanJing  pro-* 
^  cured  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  conduced 

*  to  ihole  iupreme  degrees  of  knowledge  that  procure  him  the 

<  fupremacy  among  animals,  and  the  admiration  ot  his  owa 
f  fpecies.* 

As  human  knowledge  Is  tl^us  the  fubje£t  to  be  inve^i-i gated, 
the  Doctor  is  fenfible  that  fome  drfinttion  may  be  required  of  him 
pf  this  term ;  but  this  h^  conhdcro  as  impo£ible,  from  knowledgo 
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being  the  mod  ftbftra£l  df  all  our  noMons,  and  dierelbre  oof  td 
be  defined  by  any  more  known  term.  Inftead,  therefiires  of  at- 
tempting a  definition,  be  iatisfies  himfelf  with  tiefcrlbmg  or 
diflinguTfhing  it*  *  Thus  it  will  appear  (fays  he)  that  knowledge 
^  is  the  ffioft  general  of  our  thoughts }  and  that  it  is  an  abftrsd 
^  idea,  the  nioft  comprehenfiTe  in  its  nature.  To  know  ii 
<  eflential  to  the  animal ;  but  to  know  knowledge  is  proper  .ce 
^  the  animal,  man.    Human  knowledge,  therefore^  is  not  Amply 

*  knowing  by  fenfe,  or  diftinguifliing  thofe  thin  s  that  merely 

*  afi^  the  mind  $  for  this  is  only  bfUtifb  knowledge.  The 

*  knowledge  which  is  proper  to  man,  and  which  may  be  termed 
^  fciincfy  as  a  thing  more  eminent,  is  to  diftinguift  fomcthing 
*■  in  his  knowledge ;  confequcntly,  before  di(hngui{hing  his 
^  knowledge,  hcmuft  know  it,  that  is,  he  muft  know  his  know- 

*  ledge,  and  this  is  more  than  knowing  limply.    Now,  indif- 

*  tinguifhinj;  his  knowledge,  this  muft  be  in  relacion  to  itfelf; 

*  it  caiinoc  be  in  relation  to  any  other  thinij  ;  for  things  .:re  only 

*  ciiicrirninat'jd  which  are  of  t  e  lairiC  kina,  as  thoic  oiilyarc 

*  aflimilated  which  are  Jiftlrent  — '  Thus  genus  and  fpecies 

*  may  be  diftinguilhcd  in  our  knowledge.    The  knowledge 

*  wh  ch  man  begins  with,  and  in  which  animals  proceed,  is 

*  knowledge  which  m.iy  be  tci  ned  inftin:.Hv*.' ;  it  is  ..ot  faither 

*  known  i  that  is  to  fay,  in  that  brute  ilace  of  the  animal  it  is  not 

*  dirt:in2;uifhed.    Here,  therefore,  in  the  e,enu'  knowledge  ara 

*  iWt'  ipccies  which  '  a  not  be  confounded  without  the  greuelt 

*  prejudice  to  fcience  ;  for,  if  thnigs  truly  difFer^  nt  are  not  dif- 

*  tinguifhed,  how  could  fcience  proceed  to  the  aiEmilating,  /.  r. 

*  the  relatm^  of  all  things  whicn  are  different?    And  that  this 

*  is  the  method  of  fcience  will  appear  in  properly  conitdenng  the 

*  futne£^. 

'  Knowlevn:,  in  general,  being  thus  diftinguifhed,"  as  either 

*  on  the  one  hand  inflin(5live,  or  on  the  other  icientific  and  pro- 
'  per  to  m?in,  may  be  ac:ain  diftlnguiilied  as  beno;  either  natural^ 

*  when  this  is  founded  on  things,  or  as  tntelk^uaU  when  it  is 

*  founded  on  thought.    Now,  if  we  arc  to  diftinguiih  things  and 

*  thou  ght,  nur  natu  al  knowledge  never  can  be  pcrf^e  i;  for  fa 

*  far  as  tins  knowledge  is  not  founded  in  our  prop  t  thought,  it 

*  muit  be  founded  in  fdmerhin -  vv  lich  is  not  known.    Our  m- 

*  te!le(^ual  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  muft  be  perfect  fo  far 

*  as  we  have  diftinguilhed  our  knowledge  with  precifion,  and 

*  fo  far  as  we  have  generaiifeU  ^ofe  fcientific  diftindtons  with- 

*  out  error,  ' 

*  Hence  it  will  appear  that,  in  tracing  our  intelle6lual  know- 
^  ledgeko  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  is  natural,  our  tin- 
^  derftanding  will  be  ftiU  imperfei3:,  in  being  founded  on  a  tiia^ 
f  AO  otherwiie  known  s  whereas,  if  m  fan  froperfj^  trace  m 
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P  fjaturol  knowledge  to  that  which  is  in  its  nature  tntelle^ual^  as 

^  Lcin^  founded  in  thought^  and  not  on  things  we  jhall  then  have  of 
'  th:yigs  a  certain  undtrjianding^  which  will  not  he  in  tti  nature 
•*  neUj/arily  impcyfcit. 

*  This  is  the  intention  of  the  prcicnt  undtrrtaking,  where  in- 
f  telle^lual  knowledge  is  the  fubje6t  of  inveilit/aiion,  in  order 
.*  to  fee  not  only  from  what  fource  this  proceeds,  but  alfo  to 

*  what  it  tends.  For,  unlefs  it  can  be  found  rcfting  on  fucii 
<  evidence  as  will  convince  the  undci Handing,  and  unlefs  it 

*  lends  to  fuch  an  end  as  is  to  be  defired,  in  conlidering  the  ftib- 
f  ject  Wr  ith  deliberation,  it  would  be  doing  a  fervice  to  mankind 
^  to  (hew  the  irutility  of  fuch  a  ftudy.    Whereas,  if  prefent  fa- 

*  tisfadlion  and  future  iclicity  b€  the  reward  for  that  attention 
of  mind  (often  fo  4itficult  to  command,  but  always  fo  ncceflary 

^  for  the  attainment  of  intellecStual  knowledge),  how  pleafent 
*■  and  how  prohtable  nr.u(t  it  be  to  improve  the  underftandingj 

*  and  to  enlighten  others !    They  who  i^now  how  important 

*  may  be  ii  lingle  truth  or  principle,  will  Gonfider  the  leaft  dif- 
*■  co\  er\  or  improvemeat  in  ijcience  as  the  enlightening  of 

[  To  be  tMtnued,  J       .  ' 

f^'T.  VII.  Hehraica  Grammatices  Rudhnenfa^  in  ufum  Schola 
.  JVeJlmonafterienfts ;  dlUgenter  recognitci^  et  n  annul  lis  necejfariis 

reguiis^  aliifque  additamentis^  au^a  :  ad  projmvendum  privatum 

lingua  Sandla  Studium  pracipue  accommodata*  Curavit  et  edidit 
.  T.  A,  Salmon^  A*        Coll,  IVadh,  Oxon,    Lond.  Sumpt'tbus 

pditoris:  Froftant  f^enales  [f^enalia]  apud  Dilly,  Lond. 
.  Fletcher,  kc.  Oxon.  Merril,  Cant,  et  Haly,  Briiidi.  Bib*< 

liopob$.  pp»  S5.  .gvo.  ^s.  6jCL  1794. 

THIS  elaborate  compend,  the  ^rodudkfon  of  Dr.  Bufby^  illl^ 
proved  by  Dr.  Friend,  and  now  fet  forth  with  ^nUr|^* 
Hieots  from  the  works  of  Boxtorf,  Leufkri)  Beilarmin,  Byth-* 
Iter,  Lyons,  &c.  by  this  editor,  for  tiK^  private  ufo  of  ftodedtSi' 
jUnites  perfpicuity  with  ^onicifenefs. 

In  the  cl^oice  and  formation  of  the  rule$,  Mr.  Salmofi  \m  tk-^ 
pBiincA  the  mpft  neceflary.  Thofe  fiiort  paragraphs  in  bracks* 
iiMf  befitted  in  the  firft  perufid.  The  Htbrcfw  wbrds,  nn^r 
the  artide  of  nouns,  are,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tyro,  expreilM  iH 
Romail  chara(3ers,  and  many  new  examples,  together  with  h 
iLadn  explication  throughout^  »dded.  Subjoined  is  an  appendiik^ 
joontaining,  1.  Bellarmin^s  opinioii  of  the  vow^l  l^nts.  2*  A 
table  of  the  Hebrew  mimerkal  cbardfker^-  3«  Tonic  aceentt* 
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4.  Notes  on  the  verbs  for  the  ule  of  improved  ftudenf?.  5.  Rules 
for  findir.g  certain  peculiar  roots.  6.  ByUuier  on  the  Aramean^ 
or  SyrUc,  dialei^. 


By  quoting*  from  BelUrmtn  bis  notion,  tbat  the  learner  rmy^ 
iprithout  a  mailer,  acquire  the  elementary  principles,  if  not  a 
fierfeft  knowledge,  of  die  Hebrew  tongue,  Mn  S.1I  IT) on  iecma 
toexpreft  his  own  fentiment.  This  language,  indeed,  as  its 
elements  are  ftmple,  its  flrudure  plain,  and  its  primitive  words 
few,  ts^of  eafy  acquilition.  The  refolved  and  patient  fchclar,  if 
be  liden  not  with  implicit  faith  to  thofe  cowardly  fpies  who  ^y, 
*•  They  have  feen  giants  in  the  way,'  will  foon  furmount  ima- 
ginary obdades.  We  approve  the  method  at  Weftminfter  in 
initiating  foroe,  at  lead,  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  attend 
ditt  excellent  ieminary,  in  the  rudiments  of  this  language,  as 
%  preparation  for  the  untveriity,  and  recommend  this  as  a 
proper  compend  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

In  a  few  extraordinary  caies,  whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of 
Iblitary  ftudy,  ytt  the  help  of  a  mafter  is  in  all  deiirable*  Com- 
pared  with  the  inftru£iions  of  a  living  teacher,  the  plaineft  rules 
will  feem  obicure,  and  the  (hortefl  tedious.  I'he  proper  appH* 
cation  of  them  Is  the  hardeft  talk  of  all.  A  few  familiar  leflbns 
will  eltttidato  what  at  firft  oMy  appear  myftical,  and  render  future 
progrefs  expeditious. 

'  Of  every  language,  in  which  proficiency  is  required,  th^ 
ibundation  ihonld  be  laid  early  in  life.  If  during  the  gramma- 
tical courfe,  fo  much  the  better.  Were  fuch  an  ^bftrad,  as  tbis 
now  before  us,  prepared  in  EngUlb,  it  might  be  leamt  as  foon 
as  the  tyro  has  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  in  the  terms  of 
grammar.  One  lefTon  a  week  would  not  interfere  perceptibly 
with  other  ftudles ;  and  extehfive  improvements,  though  flow, 
would  be  gradual  and  ^ver  accamuiating.  At  the  univerfity, 
where  the  arts  and  fclences  are  chiefly  purfued,  the  ftudy  of  a 
liViguage,  tjll  then  unpradlifed,  will  be  lefs  relifhed,  and  appear 
a -matter  of  fecondary  concern*  Leafl  of , all  will  it  be  purfu^ 
with  vigour  when  the  mind  is  engaged,  if  not  overpowered,  with 
the  car«^  and  labours  of  ndivt  life. 

We  are  happy  to  And  the  ufe  of  the  vowel  points  approved 
by  the;recomi^|idattDn  and  example  oS  the  makers  at  Wel^- 
minfler.  That  the  language  is  intelligible  without  them  is  ad^ 
i^itted ;  but  |hat,  by  their  he]p,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  with 
ipuch  more  es^fe  and  certainty- attainable,  experience  fhews.  The- 
^crfic,  whore  it  is  vernacular,  young  pupils  acquire  by  the  ufe 
of  fimiiar  chai'a^ers,  but  perjuie  writings  without,  them  after 
they  have  leajined  to  read  well.  The  Mohammedans  ufe  -no 
points  in  written  de^ds,  gf.  a  civil  nature,  but  have  all  th^. 
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copies  of  their  Alcoran  guarded  with  points  to  prevent  cor- 
x'aption. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had,  feveral  years  ago,  an  acci- 
dental ifitcrview,  in  the  country,  with  the  late  Rev. John  Wefley, 
who,  with  all  his  foibles,  was  an  elegant  fcholar.  Of  the  fub- 
which  occurred,  this  was  one.  He  remarked,  that  when 
a  v<^>u"g  nr.m,  he  publifhed  a  Hebrew  gramirjar,  and  made  cer- 
tain letters  ot  that  alphabet  perform  the  o.'Hce  cf  vowels.  After- 
ward his  friend,  Mr.  William  Whitfield,  fet  forth  another  gram- 
mar, in  which  he  adopted  the  expedient,  and  vindicated  the 
antiquity  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  common  points.  Weftey  ac- 
knowlcd-'cd  the  force  of  his  antaeonifPs  arguments;  and,  r.fter 
an  aiTiic  ::blc  conference,  in  which  his  friend  read  the  23d  plalm 
from  the  ori^j;'na!,  pointing  out,  as  hr'  went  aion^-,  a  great 
many  miftakes  in  the  fenfe,  refulting  trom  the  oinifTion  of  the 
vowels.  Immediately  Weiley  called  in  all  the  copies  of. his 
book,  and  deltroyed  as  many  as  he  found. 

In  the  firft  article  of  the  appendix  Bellarmine  accedes  to  the 
opinion  of  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  affirms,  that  the  vowel  points  were  introduced  by  the 
dodtors'in  the  fchool  at  Tiberias  in  Paleftine,  about  A.  D.  476. 
But  the  late  Hcv.  Dr.  James  Robertfon,  ProfeiTor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  Edinburgh,  in  the  fecond  appendix  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  1783,  (hews,  that  thcfe 
dodtorS)  fond  of  the  frivolous  do61:rines  of  the  rabbins,  had  nei- 
ther abilities  nor  learning  equal  to  an  enterprife  fo  arduous  and 
important ;  that  in  the  interval  from  A.D.  i  to  1037  no  account 
bccurs  of  the  vowel  points  a^  a  recent  difcpvery;  and  that  every 
.  ctrcumflance  of  probabilitv  induces  the  convi^ion  that  they  were 
coeval  with  the  times  of  Ezra. 


Art.  VIIL  Tfo  Originatim  tf  the  Greek  Ferh\  an  Hypsthefis^ 
8vo,  pp,  including  Five  Grammatical  Tables.  Uinger, 
Weftminften   London,  1794* 

'pROM  a  fliort  Latin  dedicatian  to  the  ftadent<^,  we  infer  that 
"  the  author  is  the  Rev.  W*  Vincent,  D.  D.  principal  mafter 
of  Weftminfter  College. 

This  fmall  pamphlet,  were  it  of  the  fungous  kind  (a  chara<5ler 
which  many  productions  of  every  month  exemplify),  might  be 
difmifled  with  a  tranfcript  of  its  title-page,  and  the  addition  of 
bagatelle.  But  the  curioiity  of  an  ingenious  hypothefis,  tor  elu- 
cidating the  intricate  iiiechanifm  of,  perhaps,  feveral  ancient 
langua'^es;  a.id  our  defirc  ro  proceed  a  few  lieps  towards  im- 
proving the  aulliur  s  i<iiA        the  final  perfe<51ioa  oi  a 
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categorical  form,  muft  be  jointly  our  apology  for  regarding  diis 
little  manual  as  a  juft  TolumC)  replete  with  valuabk  contents. 
The  author  thus  begins : 

•  The  following  h/pothcfis,  intendeii  for  the  rimpllfication  of  th? 
Gncl^  verb,  is  propowd  tiritfa  lbtiie-hefiution»  both  to  thofe  who  have 
acquired,  and  thofe  who  arc  acquiring  it.  It  i$  lo  be  reg « rded  zoerely 
as  an  i^thifit*  till  it  (hall  htye  Aood  the  teft  of  time  and  examina- 

tion.  If  not  true,  it  may  be  rendered  ofefol  in  prance;  and  if  it 
is  [be]  founded^  it  will  unravel  one  of  the  mod  complicated  difficnl* 
tiea  that  any  language,  hitherto  known»  has  produced. 

•  The  difficulty  of"  giving  one  clear  and  general  idea  of  the  Greek 
verb,  to  fuch  as  were  commencing;  xhv'w  Ihidv  of  the  language,  had 
long  turned  the  mind  of  the  author  to  fome  attempt  of  this  kind  ;  but 
it  was  not  executed,  and  poifibly  never  might  have  been,  but  for  the 
publiCMtion  of  Mr.  H.Tooke's  EIIea  UTEPOENTA.  That  work, 
which  itciturally  fu^rgi-'l^s  reflexion  to  every  n.iud  that  has  confidered 
the  theory  of  language,  in  a  logical  or  gramautical  view,  coLiaiuj 
the  foUowing  paffage,  p.  388. 

^  Though  i  think  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe*  diat  all  thefe 
ttrmioations  may  likewife  be  traced  to  their  reipe^live  origin ;  and. 
that,  however  artificial  they  may  now  appear  to  ns,  they  were  noCj 
originally,  the  etFed  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  art,  but  fepa- 
rate  words,  by  length  of  time,  corrupted  and  coalefcing  with  the  words 
of  which  they  are  now  confidered  as  the  tenninations«'  &c. 

The  fuggeftions  contained  in  this  paffage  gnve  rife  to  the  fol- 
lowing fpeculation,  which  confiih  of  neiclicr  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  afliimption  of  the  primitive  [Greek]  verb  1  as  the  origin 
cf  rdl  tcrminitions  in  the  Greek  veib,  and  the  (burce  of  all 
its  cxtcnflve  variety*. 

•  Nature  direfts  children  to  the*  names  of  things,  as  the  fir£t  voids 
they  utter,  and  the  trnnfiiion  from  the  name  to  the  action,  or  from  the 
noun  to  the  verb,  may  llill  be  extmplified,  in  our  own  language,  very 
diftin6^!y.  Heat,  fire,  thirft,  hunger,  love,  fear,  kc.  nil  pafs  into  the 
verb,  without  the  change  of  a  krtcr,  by  imparting  to  ihem  action  of 
motion,  which  js  done  by  the  addiuon  of  Do  or  to.  This  tranfition 
may  juiUy  be  expeded  to  exiil  in  aii  languages,  though  perhaps  it  is 
not  now  capable  of  demonftration.  •  •  •  In  the  primitive  (lru(fcure 
of  tht  Gfeek  verb»  let  01  admit  Xiy— ^^a^ — ^it;> — to  contain  the 
original  name  of  the  iiimg  or  affim,  which  we  may  exorefs,  like  our 
Englifli  verb,  without  its  fign,  by  /peak,  wiit,  j!te.  By  adduig  Ea. 
(L  am)  to  thefe  Greek  monofyllables^  we  add  no  more  to  the  ureek' 
primitive  than  we  do  to  the  Bnglilh  do  or  to;  r.    we  Impart  ifidtm 


*  By  a  note  of  the  author,  «  The  Greek  verb,  with  its  panici- 
•  pics,  is  fubjeft  to  more  than  iioo  variations,  hdldcs  ihe  dialers/ 
If  thefe  too  be  included,  it  will  be  no  eify  matter  to  cooipuu  the  pro- 
dig^Otti  nnmber  of  various  inflexions/  . 
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©r  motion  to  the  name,  turn  the  noun  into  the  verb  ;  and  though  We 
have  !io  fuch  aouns  in  Englilh  as  thcfc,  Hill  wiihout  a  fign  or  adjandl, 
\vc  cot  iul  r  them  as  names,  as  much  as  heat,  f^re,  rezenfe.  In  this 
wc  h.tve  tlic  old  grammarians  oa  our  Hdc,  whu  reccivcu  tlic  inhaiuvQ 
mood  as  a  namt  or  noun.* 

Thefe  are  our  author's  words,  as  far  as  tkey  exprefs  the  pri«» 
aaary  idea  of  biS  hypotheiis.  In  fewer  wofd$)  equally  rigni&« 
€ant>  tc  was  impoflible  comprefs  his  meaning,  which,  if  re^ 
duced  to  the  miniature  (ize,  would  require  the  interveittion  of « 
aucroTcopei  to  render  it  perceptible. 


Dr.  Vincent*s  hypothefis  is  judicious;  and  he  has  no  reafoa 
to  fufpe£t  that  it  may  be  reprob^ited  as  a  novelty;  eminent  cri*  ' 
tics  having  given  it  the  fan£lion  of  their  names.  With  de- 
ference we  I'uggeft,  that  his  conjecture  admits  a  form  ftill  mor« 
fimple.  In  the  moft  ancient  languages  all  words  it  has  beca 
ikid,  were  monofyllables.  The  primigeniai  form  of  I^Ti  was  there- 
fore comprehending  in  its  notion  rii,  the  ftril  ptrfonal  pro- 
poun,  and  both  equivalent  to  /  exi/i»  Suppofe  changed  into 
•«  for  the  fecond  and  third  perfoii  hngular,  a  note  of  difcrimina- 
tion  became  necelTary.  Eafy  it  was  from  o-v  to  take  th4 
COtnpoiition  is  Divide  u  into  e— from  ricr  take  Tj  and  pre- 
fix ^,  e-r:  <hen  inferc  thtfe  characters  between  the  parts  of  the. 
detached  diphthong  the  refuk  is  >(<r»>.  Thus  have  we  n»  / 
am^  **cry  thou  art^  icm,  he  is.  In  this  order  combine  thefe  in- 
flexions  of  the  radical  verb  n  with  the  other  radical  word  7p7> 
the  compofition  is  yf«>^»t  rf»Pn»  7p«f  n  t  ^  being  retrenched  it  on  , 
the  laft. 

Now  if  the  primeval  words  of  mod  languages  were  mono- 
fyllabical,  refointion  was  prior  to  conir.i^ion^  and  confettiently 
^tA«r,  prior  to  (piX^ai.    Incongruous  with  this  idea  is  Dr.;Vtt)-. 
centos  pofition,  that  y^atptu  was  the  primitive  form  of 
The  author'^  iliuftrations  of  his  fcheme  are  ^[cute  an^d  rational.  ' 
BiK  neither  our  time  nor  limits  admit  prolix  remarks.  Wc 
cannot,  however,  omit  hij  ingenious  conje^ure  on  the  ufe  an4 
zStdL  of  compound  augments.    As  oft  as  the  vowel  t  is,  for 
this  purpofe,  prefixed,  it  denotes  a  chara<Sier  of  time  fuperaddc4 
to  that  expre^Tcd  in  the  final  inflexions  formed  by  £n ;  and  th9 
reduplication  of  aconfonant  in  the  adive  verb  indicates  (if  we 
rightly  apprehend  and  apply  his  idea)  the  completion  of  th^ 
aciion.    For  example :  ysr§«^«e,  /  have  wriUeny  the  final  a  cx- 
l^refTes  time  fully  pail:,  and  the  initial  y  before  <  (which  in 
imperfect  implied  the  continuance  of  time  and  adtion)  higgefts 
the  idea  of  a  finifhed  operation.    But  lyiy^tt^t^Vy  I  had  written^ 
tliaraderifes  the  time  as  more  than  elapfed^  and  the  work  more 

than 
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that)  done  :  /  bavg  written^  I  have  written.  Thus  the  verb  Ef?, 
even  in  the  firft  fyllablc  of  ftrvrr'l  Greek  tenfes,  dillii^guifhcs  time 
and  adiion  as  pafling,  pall:,  or  n)orc  ihnn  paf! :  ai  d  in  the  third 
future  paflive,  it  unites  time  p:iii  with  tin  e  to  come. 

The  learned  gentlemen,  who  conduct  the  Britifh  Critic,  in 
their  number  for  the  j^^alt  mon^h,  mention  a  very  lingular  co- 
incidence:  '  If,  on  reading  i>r.  V  ;ncent's  vcy  liigenious  hypo- 

*  theiis  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  verb^  or  rather  c  f  their  in- 
^  fiexion^  we  were  inclined  lo  think,  t!^.;-,t:  the  learned  author 

*  had  made  a  difcovery ;  how  mucn  more  wli  c  we  conhrmed  in 

*  that  opinion,  when  wc  found,  that  thc^  f  i;ne,  or  nearly  the 

*  fame,  hvpothcfis  had  approved  itfelf  to  the  n.iiui  of  lome  un- 

*  known  author,  at  the  verv  fame  time  in  North  Britain?  In 

*  Junelaft  the  hypothcfis  ot  Dr.  Vincent  was  publifhed,  and  we 

*  undcrftand  that  it  wxnt  to  prels  in  April.    In  July  or  Auguft 

*  came  into  our  hands  the  fecond  part  of  Vol.  XIV.  of  the 

*  Encyclopedi-i  Britannica,  in  which,  to  our  aiionifliment,  un- 

*  dT  the  article  Philology,  we  found  al noil  cxacily  the  hypo- 

*  thefis  of  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Virtccnt.    The  probability  is> 

*  that  both  thcfe  works  were  af^ually  in  the  prcfs  at  the  fame 

*  time;  confequently  neither  author  could  have  knowledge  or 

*  intimation  of  the  production  of  the  other.  This,  at  leaft,  we 
'  can  vouch  in  the  completeft  manner,  that  the  author  of  the 

*  tra(Sl  before  us  firft  faw  the  volume  above  mentioned  by 

*  our  communication,  and  that  not  before  the  month  of  Sep- 

*  terobcr/ 

Admit  that  neither  Dr.  Vincent  nor  the  northern  author  ha^ 
previous  knowledge  of  the  oth  r's  hypothcfis,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  conie^urc  is  new.  I'he  writer  of  this  article  had  ob- 
lerved  it  in  the  works  of  ancient  ci  itics  and  grammarians,  at  fo 
great  a  didance  of  time,  that  he  cannot  now  recolleiSl  the  names 
cf  the  auithors.  Of  this  fentiment  he  was  in  poffefHon  before 
Dr.  Gregory  Sharpens  Letters  on  the  Origin  and  Stru<5l;ure  of 
the  Greek  Tongue  fell  into  his  hands  ^.  It  can  fcarcely  be  fup^ 
pofcd,  that  neither  of  the  authors,  row  competitors  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  fuppofed  difcovery,  (hould  have  fecn  this  volume  of 
letters,  fo  generally  known,  fo  juftly  approved,  and  fo  worthy  of 
a  careful  perufal. — See  Letter  VII.  p.  68—77. 

With  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  fubftantive  verb,  as  cx« 
kibited  in  fix  languages,  we  ihili  conclude  our  remarks  00  thi» 
pamphlet. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  cf  Num.  xiv.  28/3^'  [hhai-anij,!  livc^ 
&ith  the  Lord)  whofe  attribute  is  life,  prior,  coexiften^  and 

*  This  work  was  publilhed  in  i767« 
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continual.  From  hhal  is  derived  the  Greek  afterward  re- 
folved  into  En  w:iLout  the  afpiratiu!].  In  Dfocefs  (>f  urns  it 
was  changed,  io  us  to  make  an  articulation,  into  jLifx*,  by  aJuing 
fervile  and  the  pronominal  afPormMt^vc  »,  of  the  Heb-c 
egOy  Greek  and  Latin,  /  Engl  ih.  By  changing  the  Flcbrevv 
aip  r:it-  into  5,  fubltituting  «  for  <?,  and  re  ainiii.;  ///  fc.  vilc  of 
the  Greeks,  w  is  conftru  ted  ./i/;;^  of  thff  Romans.  The  Perfic 
Jhum  differs  from  the  Roman  fum  only  bv  conjoining  the  afpirate 
with  s.  From  the  Greek  Ev^t,  rhe  Saxoi  s,  rellormg  the  or  ginal 
tcAj,  rctaming  (he  fervile  //jjand  oniicting  the  pronominil  afi-orma- 
tive  /,  framed  their  eofn.  I'he  £agUih,  preferring  the  Hebrew 
vowel  in  hJiai^  mad.*  their  am* 

Prefent  Indicative  of  the  Subftantlve  Verb. 
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We  recolle£t  advcrtifements  notifying,  fome  time  ago,  the 
publication  of  a  Difquifiaon  on  the  Manlian  Legion,  by  Dr. 
Vincent;  but  it.  has  hitherto  efcaped  oi;r  refearch.  We  (hould 
be  happy  to  perufe  and  recommend  other  performances  of  this 
author,  executed  in  his  maderly  way,  of  which  the  little  piece  oa 
the  Greeic  verb  is  a  happy  fpecimen* 


Art.  IX.    Confi:krat!ons  on  the  A£:iiuuial  life  of  Fau!lt:Qus  Jirs^  , 
and  oyi  the  Means  of  obtaining  them  in  lar^e  ^lantities.  ht 
Two  Partf,    Part  I.  hy  Thomai  Bc  hlocs^  AI.  D.  l\,yt  IL  by 
jfames  If  att,  Ef^,    8vo.  2S.  od.  Murray.  London,  1794. 

ITH,  in  our  ojiinlon,  a  lajdahlc  zeal  to  bring  the  utility  , 
of  faditiojs  nir?.  to  th:r  teft  of  experience,  the  only  proper 
criterion  i;f  medical  ilifcoveries,  Dr.  Heducjes  has,  froin  time  to 
time,  publiflicd  an  .  c;  '  un:  of  the  adv;mccs  hs  has  niadc  in  the 
application  of  -ihefe  fuL)[i.i'.ict-'S  to  the  cure  ot  dif-aies.  This 
publication  is  prefaced  v/ith  a  propol'al  lor  cuabliihir.,':,  by  fab- 
fcription,  an  inllitution,  with  a  view  to  promote  this  end,  in 
which  vvc  iincercly  hope  he  will  meet  with  adequate  encourage-  \ 
nien^    The  Doctor  begins  by  explaining  t    general  conilru- 
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tion  of  the  atmofphcrc,  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  Tome  experi- 
ments made  with  u  view  to  determine  its  cffe£ls  on  healthy 
animals,  when  it  is  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  purity  thaa 
natural. 

The  Do^l-or,  havirTT  conjcvrturcd  thst  divers  would  be  able  to 
continue  longer  uiKltr  wafer  if,  before  ininierfion,  they  were  to 
breathe  air  of  an  hi-h  r  than  the  ordinary  iiandard,  determined 
the        by  the  foJlowmf^  experiment: 

'  Aur^uft  ^"'th,  1783.    Kitten  C.  wn-  placed  in  a  mixture 

*  of  nearly  two  thirds  oxvgene  air  from  manganefe,  and  one- 

*  third  atmcipricric  air;  it  was  kept  twenty  minutes  in  the  veffel, 

*  which  was  from  time  to  time  fupplled  with  oxvsrcne  air,  fo  as 
'  to  keep  the  air  hotter  thaii  atmolpheric  air,  wlucii  was  known 

*  by  dipping  a  candle  into  it,  and  obferving  that  it  burned 
^  with  a  brighter  flame.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
*•  minutes,   C  and  D,  which  had  breathed  atmofpheric  air, 

*  were  immerfed  in  water  till  perfect  afphyxia  came  on.  At 

*  the  inftant  ihcy  were  taken  out,  there  appeared  in  both  a 

*  motion  of  the  lower  jaw;  C  began  fenfibly  to  recover,  while 

*  D  lay  as  dead.    In  a  minute  and  a  half  C  rofe,  and  began  to 

*  walk  about  the  room,  daggering  at  firff,  D  being  H'lii  mo- 

*  lionlef-,  or  nearly  f o ;  in  this  Hate  it  continued  for  fifteen  mi- 

*  nutes,  when,  for  the  firfl  time,  it  raifed  itfelf,  and  imme- 

*  diately  afterwards  fell  on  its  fide.  Kiitcn  D  died  next  day.* 
From  a  variety  of  flmilar  experiments  the  iame  lefult 
occurred. 

Animals  that  have  exerted  themfelvcs  violently  live  for  a 
fhorter  time  in  contaminated  air  than  fuch  as  have  previoiifly 
remained  at  reih    *  Hence,  if  a  pt-rfon  were  to  keep  quite  ftill, 

*  a  given  quantity  of  air  would  fervc  him  to  breathe  longer 

*  than  if  he  exerted  himfelf.    1  nus  fh"u1d  any  perfnns  find 

*  themfelves  again  is  the  fituation  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  tcilow- 

*  (ufFerers  in  the  Black  Hole  prifon  at  Calcutta,  their  befl 

*  chance  of  furviving  would  prubably  be  to  avoid  vehement 

*  flru^t^les.    The  fever  of  the  fuivivors  fcems  to  have  been 

*  occalicned  by  the  great  ftimulating  power  of  frefh  air,  and  of 

*  the  fenfations  their  efcape  muft  have  occaiioned.'  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  oxygene  air,  when  infpired  pure, 
or  nearly  fo,  increafes  all  the  internal  motions,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce dangerous  or  mortal  inflammation  ;  that  by  reddening  the 
blood  it  brightens  the  colour  of  the  folid  parts,  even  that  of  the 
liver,  which  anatomy  fhews  to  be  the  leaft  likely  of  all  the  folids 
to  be  afFe»5lcd  by  any  change  of  the  arterial  bloody  that  it  ren- 
de  rs  animals  lefs  capable  of  being  drcvvncd  or  deftroyed  by 
coJd^  that  it  is  expendt^d  la  mufcular  motion,  iince  animals 

3  that 
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^iiat  have  exerted  themfelves  violently,  immediately  beforef  con- 
fineinent  in  .a  given  quantity  of  acmofpheric  air,  or  during 
confinement,  fooneft  exhauft  it  of  oxygene ;  and  that  when  it  is 
blown  into  dogs,  in  the  manner  meat  is  "blown  by  butchers,  it 
(produces  a  remarkable  degree  of  vivacity. 

The  benefit  to  be  expe^ied  in  phthifis,  and  other  fimilar 
complaint^i  where  the  principle  of  irritability  appears  to  be  tob 
abundant,  arifes  from  breathing  air  of  a  diminKhed  purity,  the 
4BfFe6ts  of  which  are|  in  every  refped,  the  reVerfe  of  what  have 
been  juft  defcribed. 

Breathing  hydrogene  air  produces  a  bluenefs  of  the  lips  and 
coloured  parts  of  the  fkin^  and  gives  the  fenfation  of  dizzinefs  i 
the  eyes  grow  dim,  and  th^  cornuo  appears  funic.  Several  indi- 
viduais  agree  in  defcribing  the  incipient  infenfibility  as  a  flate 
highly  agreeable.  One  confuniptiVe  perfon  loved  to  indulge  tii 
it;  for  this  purpofe,  contrary  to  my  judgment^  he  ufcd  to  in- 
jure a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogene  at  a  time.  This  quantity 
moft  (pommonly  produced  little  change  in  his  feelings ;  fome^ 
times  it  brought  on  aimed  complete  afphyxia.  During  this 
procefs  the  pulfe  is  nearly  obliterated.  Afterwards,  as  he 
jrecovered,  it  became  feniibly  fuller  and  Wronger  than  before 
in(piration» 

Of  the  annexed  defcription  of  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr;  Waft,  for  procuring  fadlitioiis  airs  in  any  quantity,  and 
which  appears  to  be  exceedingly  ingenious,  iimple,  eafily  ma<* 
paged,  and  well  calculated  to  anfwer  its  intended  purpofe,  it  ii, 
jmpoflible  to  convey  any  iiltelligible  idea  independently  of 
Ihe  explanatory  plates. 


By  the  conjoined  labours  of  Dr.  Beddoes  ^nd  Mr.  Wat^  th^ 
period  feems  fafl;  approaching  when  it  will  be  determined, 
ivfaether  any  efl<ntial  improvements  are  likely  to  be  madej  in 
the  art  of  healing,  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  newly-difcovered 
agents  or  dot.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  ref<ilt,  even  the 
melancholy  certainty  of  their  inutility  will  be. preferable  to  our 
prefent  tantalifing  doubts^ 
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Art.  X.      S^r/nofis^  hy  Thomas  Alutter^  D,  D,   ^Tinifler  of 
the  Oii  Lh:i:c^\   Dumfries.     pp.  404.    Svo.    5s.  boirds, 
Lroudon :  pri.  tcd  for  ihe  Editor,  and  iold  by  W.  M.oore> 
Nu.  b)  Ltadwaliall  jueec.  1791* 

'T^HiS  volume  came  \ni  ^  our  hind?, rot  by  newfpaper  intelii- 
genci',  nt'ifher  by  ihc  fricnd>  ok  li.c  author,  but  by  accL* 
dent  At  th  -  lirft  vicv  of  the  titlc-pagc  wc  rcrogn.ftd  a  fer- 
mcui  bv  ?-n  I'.uthtjr  of  tnc  l.ime  name  111  th  -  fcLond  vt  I'lr^c  cf  the 
Sc'>t.  h  Prcar!- T,  n.  "28,  not  inferior  in  accuracy,  fj  irit,  or  \'a- 
lue,  to  any  in  that  coll^^ilicn,  or  perhaps  in  any  colleciion  by 
one -Biitiih  preacher.  On  inquiry  w^r  were  tuU',  h  the  v  o- 
lume, now  under  rtviev/,  is  by  the  fame  hand,  with  the  fol- 
lowing circumllanccs  : — l  liat  a  beloved  daughter,  from  this 
metri  polls,  paid  her  father  an  aftcCtionate  vifit ;  fourd  him  in  a 
fta'te  (  f  extreme  wcakn-fs  frcm  a  paralyi  c  ftroke,  from  whick 
he  fufiered  long,  and  nev;  r  recovered  5  that  fhe  rcquciled,  as  a 
memorial,  a  few  copses  of  his  maiiufcript  dtfcourfes;  that  he 
fcledled  the  fcvtnteen  which  crmpcfc  this  volume,  and  put  tbem 
in  her  band,  with  a  permi/Bon  to  print  tbem  for  the  greater  eafc 
of  perufal  \  but  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  review*  They  areac* 
cordingly  publiibedy  and  ufliered  into  the' world  with  this 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

,  *  The  editor  thmUs  it  necefHiry  to  mention,  that  the  aotlior,  when 
he  compofed  the  following  riifcoarfes,  had  no  intention  of  pnbliibing 
them ;  and  they  now  appear  almott  in  the  fame  Hate  in  which  they 
were  delivered*  He  tl.erefore  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  public  for 
fome  ipac^uracles.  which  might  have  been  correded  if  indifpoiition» 
and  a  great  dif^ance  from  the  prcG,  had  not  prevented  the  author  1 
from  fuperintending  the  publication.' 

The  fermrns  are  not  marked  with  feparate  titles.  It  is  there- 
fore requiiltc  to  difcriminate  the  texts  in  their  natural  order, 

Scrm.  L  *  WharloLver  l"iiin::s  ve  would  that  Men  niaulJ  da 
Wito  yi  I!,  do  ye  even -fu  un:o  them/  mat.  vii.  J2.    I',  1.  ** 

^v.r!;T.  IL  'I  know  tiiiiL  uiy  iiecieeiiiui  iiveth,'  «^c.  Job 
25.    V\  18. 

Scrm.  III.  '  Enoch  walked  v^ith  God,  and  he  was  not,'  <S.c. 
Gen.  v.  24.    P.  40. 

Scrm.  IV.  '  Vv'here  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  Songs,* 
tnz.  Jub  XXXV.  10.    p.  67. 

Serrn.  V.  *  He  that  Ipared  not  his  own  Son,'  &c.  Rom. 
viii.  32.    P.  87. 

Serm.  VI.  *  The  Love  of«  Chnlt  conftraincth  us,*  &c, 
%  Cor.  V.  14.   P.  101. 

7  SeriQ. 
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Serm.  VII, . «  Behold,  a  Virgin  fhaJl  he  with  Child,'  &c. 
Mac.  i.  23.    P.  122* 

Serm.  VIIL  *  Ye  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  to  the  City  of,* 
&c.  Hcb.  xii.  22.    P.  146. 

Seraj.  IX.  *  They  will  reverence  my  Son,*  Mat.  xxi.  37, 
P.  ,73. 

Serm.  X.  '  Hereby  know  we  that  we  arc  of  the  Truth,'  6wc^ 
I  John  iii.  19,    P  ig8. 

Serm.  XL  '  He  find,  It  is  finifncd,  and  bowed  his  Hcaii,'  vvc, 
Johd  xix.  30.    i^  218.       '  - 

Serm.  Xil.  '  I  wiii  have  Ivkrcy,  aiia  not  SaoiiRce,*  Mat. 
L\.  1  3,    P.  243. 

Sonn.  Xiil.   '  The  Upright  iliall  have  Dominion,'  &c» 

rr-i];-!  xiix.  14.  p.  270. 

Sc;m.  XIV.  *  As  he  reafoncd  of  Rightcouincfs,  Temper- 
ank:cs'        Acts  xxiv.  25.    P.  298.  ' 

Serm.  XV.  '  I  hou  haft  afcended  up,  on  high,' ^c.  Pfaloi 
Ixviji.  (8.    P.  329. 

Serm.  XVI.  '  The  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  (hall  arife,' 
Mai.  IV.  2.    P.  3^9. 

Serm.  XVI  i.  ^  Jjctter  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  Spirit,*"  &c* 
Prov.  xvi.  19.    P.  389. 

The  fubje6l  of  the  iliird  fermon  is  the  eminent  piety  of  the 
patriarch  Enoch  j  the  uncommon  manner  of  his  removal  from 
the  fociety  of  men,  anu  the  liigh  reward  with  which  be  was  dif- 
tinguifntd.  He  walked  with  God  by  fprings  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  conduct  the  men  of  the  world,  yet  not  by  negledling  the 
duties  refulting  from  his  connexions  with  the  world; — by  re- 
taining an  hiihitual  impreflion  of  the  divine  prcfencc',  and  by  that 
imprellion  regulated  his  conduct; — by  maintaining  a  clofe  cor- 
refpondence  v/ith  God  in  religious  worfhip,  and  all  the  duties 
of  unfeigned  d 'x'otion  ; — by  livini^  in  tlie  imitation  of  God  ;— 
b"'  die  pious  improvcaient  of  all  providential  difpeiifitions 
by  a  continiial  advancement  in  the  path^  of  rigbteo'dfncrs  and 
virtue.  The  peculiar  manner  of  his  rcm;:\'al  from  the  fociety 
of  mortals,  was  by  a  tranflation  without  knowing  the  pain  of 
diflblution,  and  by  an  admittance  to  an  higher  connexi'>n  with 
that  Being;  whom  he  had  ferved  w;th  fo  fublime  a  devotion. 
•  He  v/as  not,  for  God  took  him.'  This  latter  phrafe  cannot 
iignify  a  natural  death;  becaufe  thus  the  diftinction  between  the 
manner  of  his  exit  and  that  of  the  other  patriarchs,  who  it  is 
faid,  DIED)  is  loft ; — neither  was  he  taken  away  by  annihilation; 
for  here  a  perfon  of  eminent  piety,  who  ftione  with  every  orna- 
ment of  humanity,  every  godlike  endowment,  is  diftinguiftied 
in  his  latter  end.  How  diftinguiftied  ?  Is  it  in  a  way  becoming 
his  heroic  and  fuperior  devotion  ?  No:  he  only  meets  with  the 
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dark  and  gloomy  ftate  of  annihilation.  This  glofs  is  too  abfurd 
^o  be  admitted.  It  therefore  remains  that  he  was  removed  from 
this  impure  w<>rld,  to  a  climate  bccomin;;!:  his  virtuous  fouJ, 
more  ct.ntorm.ible  to  his  temper,  where  virtue  breathes  a  fieer 
air,  flounihcs  in  an  incxhauftiblc  foil,  and  enjoys  a  perpetual 
fpring.  The  .npoille  to  the  Hebrews  gives  tuc  moii  explicit 
Unction  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrafe :  *  By  faith  Enoch 

*  W4S  trdiiflated,  that  he  fhould  not  fee  death,  and  was  not  found, 

*  beca life  God  had  tranflatcd  hnn ;  for,  betoie  his  tran/lanon, 

*  he  had  this  teftimoay,  that  he  pleafcd  God.' — Thus  far  are  * 
the  author's  fentimrnts  on  the  fiift  two  parts  of  the  fubjccl 
abridi^ed  nearly  in  his  own  words.  As  a  fpeciq,icii  o(  hiS  manner 
wc  traiUciibe  what  remains : 

*  I  come  now  to  confider  the  nature  of  that  reward  to  wkidi  Enoch 
was  fo  conveyed :  God  took  him  from  the  fociety  of  mortal  men  to 
the  enjoyment  of  an  immortal  God*  What  the  enjoyment  of  an  im* 
inortal  God  may  fully  iignify,  is  more  than  we  are  able  fully  to  C0ll|-s 
yrehcnd  ;  but  f  >nie  reafonabic  ideas  may  be  formed  of  it, 

'  Faithful  fouls,  enjoying  God  in  the  fenfc  in  qiiefiion,  (h.ill  ob- 
t.iir:  a  n.oll  profound  knowledge  of  him.  Thcv  {f'.iM  know  mere  of 
the  Deity,  more  of  his  nature,  more  of  his  pcrfcdinns,  more  of  hia 
admin iilr.uion,  more  of  the  chain  of  providen:e,  mox*  of  the  links  in 
that  chain,  more  of  liieir  confiftency  with  perfccl  wifdom  and  good- 
ncfs,  and  mor*j  of  their  iuL  ici  viency  to  uaivcrial  happinefs : — 1  fay» 
tbey  (ball  know  incomparably  more  of  thofe  things  than  wiU  ever  fall 
CO  the  ihare  of  the  moft  intelligent  man  npon  earth. 

*  Faithful  fools,  enjoying  God,  iball  worlhip  God  with  a  moie  pep- 
fefl  devotion  than  ever  was  felt  by  the  moft  pious  man  in  this  world  ; 
ihall  love  God  with  perfect  love.  Love  is  the  foul  of  that  wca-ld;  fncl^ 
love  cafteth  out  ffar,  and  every  other  infirmity.  Hence  they  are  re^ 
jrefcnted  as  celebrating  God  with  a  perpetual  fire  [fervour.] 

*  Laft  of  all;  enjoying  God,  they  (hall  live  tmder  a  mo(\  tranf- 
poriing  fenfc  of  his  favour;  they  (hall  have  fo  full  an  experience  of 
the  Deity*s  love,  as  (hall  yield  ihem  the  compieteU  felicity;  fo  ileady 
bn  experience^  as  ihall  never  know  the  lead  fufpen9e  or  inter* 
rpptioa.-  .      •  ^  • 

f  IMPROVEMENT. 

*  T.  Afrer  what  hath  been  faid,  we  cannot  but  wond«T  at  the  opi- 
nion oi  li.e  Sadducees,  who,  though  the  y  admit  the  five  I  ooks  of 
.A^ofci.,  yet  fay  there  is  no  itate  of  reward.  If  there  is  no  world  to 
come,  the  tranilation  of  Enoch  is  a  chimera ;  and,  in  that  c^fe,  how 
ivill  the  Saddooees  make  fenfe  of  this  paflage  i  •  Enoch  walked  with 
!  God,  and  he  was  not»  for  God  took  him.*  For,  if  thefe  words  da 
pot  fully  and  explicitly  afHrm,  they  at  leaft  neceiTarily  fuppofe  and 
i^fer»  that  there  is  a  region  of  happioefs  to  whi^h  the  goqd  man  wa^ 

f  2.  Hence 
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'  2.  Hcdce  we  fee  whut  it  was  that  fo  macK  enbattced  the  piety  of 
Enoch;  he  was  pious  amid  a  world  of  impioiis  men.    To  be  reli^ 

gions  when  religion  is  in  fafhion,  arJ  religious  people  careHecl,  is  not 
fo  meritorious,  as  to  he  religious  when  religion  is  ridiculed  and  per- 
fecuted.  This  lail  was  tht;  iituation  <»f  Enocli  ;  he  had  the  ilrongeil 
temptations  to  combat ;  he  was  good  in  fpite  of  number,  and  in  op- 
poiuion  to  exaniple;  in  fpite  of  all  the  ft-^ars  and  terrors  of  perfeca- 
tion — a  circumitance  which  could  not  but  particular!/  recommend  his 
4evotioo  to  the  impartial  Judge. 

'3*  Hence  we  Tee  the  neceflity  of  being  holy  herei  in  order  to  our 
being  happy  hereafter*  A  previous  walk  is  needful  to  fit  us  for  the, 
enjoyment  of  God.  'Bo  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  What- 
ibever  a  man  foweth,that  (hall  he  reap/  Let  no  man  think  of  feparat- 
ing  things  in  their  own  nature  infepaiable  :  let  no  man  think  of  diffolv- 
ing  thju  chain  which  God  hath  conncdled,  and  'ivb-f.  links  thefanility 
of  God  binds  fo  firmly,  that  they  admit  of  no  diflblution.  My  mean- 
ing is,  let  no  man  expcfl  to  live  with  God,  in  the  flats  of  retribution^ 
if  he  do  not  walk  with  God  in  the  ftatc  of  probation. 

•  4.  Hence  we  how  fimilar  the  good  man  is  here  to  wliat  the 
good  man  ivill  o^-  hereafter.  The  good  man  walks  with  God  here, 
and  he  is  taken  to  walk  witli  God  in  thoie  higher  abodes  beyond  tlie 
grave.  The  upright  here  go  to  the  land  of  uprightnefs  hereafter. 
Our  Saviour,  fpeaking  of  them  who  followed  the  Lamb>  and  walked 

X  with  him  by  faith,  fays,  '  They  fliall  walk  with  me  in  white;  lor 
they  are  worthy.* 

*  Let  us  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enable  u$  to  imitate  this  ex- 
cellent man,  and  to  ccrrcfrond  with  God  as  he  did.  Much  will  this  ' 
be  to  our  honour,  much  to  our  intereft:  and  fatisfaflion.  It  w  ill 'give 
PS  the  mc;!t  genuine  p  ace  in  every  circuraftance  of  life  ;  it  will  com- 
fort us  ac  a  dying  hour,  when  all  other  comforts  forfake  us.  This 
will  procure  us  t:ie  fmiles  of  the  great  Supe  rintendant,  and 
bring  us  to  I'ac  enjoyment  cf  liim.  Though  no  man,  not  even  the  bell, 
can  expeft  to  be  dillinguifhed  in  die  way  God  diftinguiihed  this 
man,  yet,  if  we  live  as  he  did,  we  may  depend  upon  it  death  will 
convey  us  to  the  fame  reward  to  which  he  conveyed  withoai 
dying,' 


With  rcfpcrt  to  the  exterior  drefs  of  thefe  compofitions,  every 
d  fcerning  reader  wdl  perceive,  that  the  author  attended  more  to 
things  tl.an  words,  though  his  friends  knew  that  few  could 
write  more  corredly,  when  he  ftudied  exa£lnefs.  His  ftyle  dif- 
covers  nnore  of  a  folid  judgment  than  the  labour  of  art.  Yet 
feldom  does  he  deviate  from  grammatical  propriety.  The  few 
.lapfes  which  occur  in  this  volume,  may  have  originated  from 
the  imptrfeft  knowledge  of  the  editor  or  corre£ior  in  the  ma- 
nual types  of  the  original  copies.  They  arc  cafily  redificd. 
'For  inftance  ;  *  The  worfhip  of  fools,  performed  without  at* 
tentioa  either  to  the  objedt  or  the  deity,'  p.  24^;  for  dtU^  read 
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Dr.  Mutter  pofleiTcu  a  criticrl  (kill  in  facred  learning,  a 
prompt  invention,  a  felicity  in  the  felc6tion  and  arrangement  of 
the  beft  materisib  for  pulpit  cc  mpofition.  A  plenitude  of  idccs 
enabled  him  to  exbauft  incfl  fubje^s  cn  which  he  wrote ;  ar.d 
in  all  he  w'-^s  concife;  not  like  many  unflcilful  declaimers,  whoi» 
when  they  ftart  a  good  fentimcnt,  arc  fuic  putfue  it  till  they 
hunt  it  down.  An  expert  writer  or  fpcak  r  is  careful  to  fet 
forth)  in  its  proper  lhape  and  iize,  the  objei^  which  he  under- 
takes to  defcribe,  but  leaves  always  fouicthing  fur  the  fagacity 
^  his  readers  or  hearera  either  to  difcove;r  or  proTecute  at  greater 
length. 

The  one  difconrfe  to  which  our  ft r inures  have  been  confined 
h  not,  in  our  opinjc  n,  more  perfect,  imp  rrant,  or  cnptivating,- 
than  the  reft.  It  fccnv  d,  contai-  ing  judicious  hints  on  a 
fingular  fubje£l,  not  often  iilulirated  with  equal  fkill,  to  claim 
the  prefertnce.  It  may  here  be  conjedturcd,  that  either  inten- 
tionally, or  by  accident,  this  excelhnt  preacher  left  certain 
points,  intimately  connected  with  the  iubjecl,  to  cxercife  the 
ingenuity  of  his  hearers.  Six  inftances  in  which  Enoch,  it  is 
fupp  fed,  did  walk  v  ilh  God,  are  fpecincd  above.  Quer}', 
whether  a  feventh  might  not  properly  have  been  added  ?  inti- 
mate friend{hip  admits,  nay  requires,  a  communication  of  fe- 
cret  counfels.  Enoch,  like  Ahrahnm  the  friend  of  God,  was 
a  propiitt.  The  latter  had  the  high  honour  of  being  forewarned 
concerning  the  tremendous  conflagration  of  Sodom,  &c.  '  The 
'  Lord  faid,  (ball  1  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  that  I  do?^ 
Certa  n  It  15,  that  Enoch  foretold  the  future  conflagration  of  the 
world  I;  is  hence  prefun  cr.Me,  that  the  perdition  of  the  old 
M '  ild^  by  water,  was  revealed  beforehand  to  Enoch;  and  if  (b, 
it  is  a  natural  inference,  that  this  holy  patriarch,  like  Abraham, 
interceded  for  a  pervcrfe  generation,  and  ceafed  not  to  warn 
them,  as  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  to  Hee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  Enoch  was  tranflated  about  feventy  years  before  the 
birth  rf  Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  rigbteoufnefs,  which  feems 
to  be  the  gei  uine  fenfe  of  2  Peter  ii,  5.  Enoch  was  therefore 
the  fifth  fent  with  a  crmmiluon  to  notify  the  approach  of  the 
deluge,  if  this  criticifm  be  juii:,  ic  gives  t^  the  chara^er  of 
Enoch  additional  ludrc. 

Farther,  fome  wife  and  important  reafon  for  exempting  this 
♦  patriarch  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality  fuppofablci  and  a 
reafon  too  peculiar  to  that  age  of  time.  Vice  had  then  made  a 
fwifc  and  wide  proLrcfs.  Impious  principles  and  practices  na- 
turally fuggefl  the  idea  of  that  comfortlefs  ilate,  if  a  ftate  it  can 
be  called — annihiiatie^.  Now,  might  not  the  tranilation  of 
Enoch  be  meant  by  Providence  to  convince  the  then  exifting  • 
and  fubfcquent  generation?,  that  human  fouh  furvive  the  term 
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of  suilmal  life*  This  confideration  induces  the  belief,  that 
Enoch's  removal  from  this  earth  was  a  vifible  and  public  tranf- 
a£lion.  So  was  Elijah's,  in  a  degenerate  age  too;  and  the  u]> 
tttnate  intent,  m  both  cafes,  might  be  the  fame.  The  do  tiinc 
of  the  refurredion  of  the  flt  fh,  if  not  coeval  with  the  woild, 
was  ancient  sis  the  days  of  Jnb  at  leaft,  whatever  equivociii  ar- 
guments Biihop  Warburton  has  alledg-rd  to  the  contrary.  Thi  c 
examples  of  a  real  refurre<^ion  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Tcila- 
Itient  hiftory.  Thefe  two  inlhnces  of  a  tranflaton  might  f^^r vc, 
In  connexion  with  the  th;ee  of  a  refurreftion,  as  a  p  elude  to 
the  afcenfu  n  of  Chrift,  after  he  had  tafted  of  death,  and  rciuti  ed 
his  life  by  triumphing  over  the  laft  enemy  of  rnaakmd  in  itis  own 
territory. 

Independently  on  the  do<51rine  of  the  refui  re(Slion,  from  the 
tranflation  of  l  .noch  and  Elijah,  it  may  be  prefum.  J,  Ui  .i,  had 
fin  no:  brought  death  into  the  world,  the  human  race,  indivi- 
dually, would  have  been  removed  hence  w  thout  the  iwfpcniica 
of  life.  7  he  fame  fa^^is  too,  agreeably  to  the  doctrin  •  of  the 
apoftle  Paul,  are  a  p-el":!  e  of  an  e^eiir  yet  fjturc:  *  They  who 
fhall  be  found  .  live  at  the  c  :nvng  of  the  Lord  wiii  aui  aii  uie, 
bai  uadergo  an  Ci^uivaLnt  chaiigc' 

Art.  XI.  £//ays  on  Inter efting  SuhjeSisy  Governments  Rgvdu* 
tiMj  the  Brttifi)  Con/iitution^  Kingly  Government^  Parliamentary 
.  Reprefentation  and  Reform^  Liberty  and  Equality^  laxat  on^ 
and  the  Stagnation  of  Pub  ic  Crrdit,  By  yohn  JToung^  AI:::lfier 
of  the  Gofpel  at  Hazvick,  Third  Edition,  pp.  260.  8vo, 
Glafgow,  printed  by  D.  Nivenj  and  fold  by  \V.  Creech  and 
J.  Walfon,  Edinburgh  3  Vernor  and  Hood,  London.  1794* 

THE  publication  of  thefe  efiays,  written  in  December  1793 
and  January  i794«  was  delayed  by  vaiious  circumftances» 
which  may  weaken  the  force«  or  obfcure  the  meaning,  of  fome 
expreffions,  but  do  not,  as  the  author  apprehends,  invalidate  any 
part  of  the  reafoiiing;  on  the  contrary,  every  new  occurrence 
gives  it  confirmation. 

The  puniihment  infli<^ed  on  fome  ringleaders  f  ditioit 
ought  to  have  overawed  their  abettors  in  o  quietncf- 1  but  their 
machinations,  conducted  with  more  fecrecy,  have  become  more 
dangerous  \  and  it  is  now  uuiverfally  known,  that  our  BritilH 
conventionifts  did  not  mean  to  fe<k  reform  in  a  coni^itutiooal 
way,  but  to  accompliih  it  by  force— that  they  meant  a  total  fub- 
veriion  of  the  conUitutton,  by  fubihtutiiig  a  convention  ih- 
vefied  with  the  powers  of  the  legiflators  and  judges^that  they 
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projc£lcd  a  revolution,  net  by  open  war,  but  by  infurrediion^  and 
the  mallacre  of  all  who  migiit  oppc  fe  them  with  efieci. 

Mr.  Young,  judging  the  full  and  frequent  difcuflion  of  poli- 
tical fubjei^s  improper  for  the  puipit,  fte^s  forth,  at  this  perilous 
crifis,  and  dates  to  his  own  congregation,  and  the  public  atlarge^ 
bis  fentimcnts  on  the  topics  fpecified  in  the  title-pa^e. 

£i&y  1.  ^  Of  Government  in  general^  and  the  Subje^ton  which 

Chrijiians  owe  t^  ibi  Powers  that  be.*  After  afluming  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  civil  government  to  the  order  and  welfare  ot  fociety, 
and  mentioning  its  three  fpecifical  form?,  he  lays  down  this  fun- 
mental  principle,  that  every  nation  has  an  inherent  right  to  ere<£i 
any  one  mode  of  adminiftration  they  plcafe.  But  hence  it  decs 
not  foUow^that  all  governments  were  fct  up  with  the  general 
voice,  or  univcrf  1  confcnt  of  the  people— neidier,  that  it  is  mofl 
for  the  benefit  of  fuciery,  that  the  people  retain,  in  their  own 
hands,  the  exercife  of  that  power — leaft  of  all,  that  the  people 
ftould,  as  often  as  they  plcafe,  abolifli  a  form  of  government 
once  eflublifheJ.  The  author  proceeds  to  maintain,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  tenets  of  the  democratic  philofophy,  that  political  bo- 
dies have  a  right  to  bind  poftcrity  by  public  contrads,  and  to 
enforce  from  fcripture  and  rciifon  the  obligation  of  Chriflians 
to  obey  and  honour  the  rulers  to  whom  nature  and  eiUblilhed 
la  AS  have  made  them  fubje^t. 

Efl'ay  11.  Revolutions.^  To  rcfcue  the  political  code  of  Ae 
goTpel  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  the  ahfurd  do4^rines  of 
paffive  obedience  and  arbitrary  power,  Mr.  Young  remark?, 
that  the  law  of  God  is  of  prior  obligation  to  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  magiftratc,  and  that  rulers  arc  bound  to  govern  by  con- 
ftitutional  laws,  not  by  their  own  capricious  paHions.  If  at  any 
time  a  civil  adminiftration  degenerate  into  habitual  tyranny,  the 
corruption  of  the  people  waN  probably  the  caufe,  and  this  cor- 
ruption will  cxpofe  them  to  the  refcntmeuts  of  that  power  which 
was  meant  for  piotCiSlion.  But  fappofe  the  fubjedts  virtuous 
and  the  rulers  tyrannical,  the  redreis  of  grievances  is  to  be  im- 
plored by  petitions  and  remondrances,  without  mutiny  and  tur- 
|)ulenre.  if  con(litutional  n^ethods  fail,  the  whole  nation  will 
roufe  for  general  fafety.  Every  mind  not  enilaved,  every  hand 
not  enriched  with  the  wages  of  iniquity,  will  unite  in  the  glo- 
.rious  conflidt  for  the  fecurity  of  property,  life,  freedom.  All 
this  is  quite  confident  with  the  fpirit  of  ChrifUanity,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  recommends  the  love  of  the  brotherhood,  another 
name  for  public  fpirit,  and  condemns  fadHon.  The  author  ob* 
ferves,  that  the  revolution  in  ]688  was  cfFeded  with  unanimity, 
moderation,  and  vigour,  and  the  nation  fcarcc  felt  the  fliock.  - 
A  mafterly  dcfcriptioa  of  the  tunfiults,  produdiive  of  thofe  cala- 
mities, private  and  national,  which  have  for  fix  years  embroiled 
fjff^nzc^  concludes  this  efiay. 
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Eflay  III.  *  Of  the  Britijh  ConptuUon:  The  exlftenc^  of 
an  equitable  and  well-balanced  conftitution  in  Britain  ha>  been 
the  boaft  pf  all  her  fubje<Sls,  and  the  unanimous  verdiit  of  all 
her  neighbours.  At  the  exclufion  of  James  li.  it  was  not  ftrit 
framed,  but  reftored.  Till  of  late  murmurers  complained  of 
xieviations  from  a  fixed  fyftem;  but  it  was  not  pretendeJ  that  no 
fuch  fyftem  did  exift,  or  was  defective.  The  exquifite  nic- 
chanifm  of  this  conftitution,  the  glory  of  modern  policy,  is  fee 
forth  in  terms  To  concife,"  and  an  attitude  fo  ftriking,  that  to 
exhibit  it  in  miniature  would  be  Co  mar  its  beautyi  and  deiiroy 
its  proportions. 

EiVay  IV.    ^  On  Parliamentary  Reprefentntwn  and  Reform.* 
One  principal  advantage  of  the  Britifh  conflituiion  is,  that  one 
branch  of  t'"!"  Icj^iflnturc  conliits  of  rcprefentati ves  rhofen  by  the 
people  ;  and  tnc  prelcnt  ftate  of  this  rc^prLlcntarion  is  n'^w  the 
compiamt  ot  malcontents,  who  prefer  the  mode  lately  Intro- 
duccM  into  France.    In  England  every  p^rfon,  who  enjoys  a 
free  income  of  fortv  (hdlings  a  year,  not    arned  by  fjrvitude, 
has  a  right  to  vo^.e  tor  a  reprelcntative.    Nor  does  fcrvitudc  k>r- 
feit  this  right  vvh  ri  fo'.ndcd  on  that  quantum  of  annual  free  pro- 
perty; where.is,  in  France,  it  was  provided,  bv  :he  decree  of 
l/QT,  that  no  p  rfoiT,  but  fuch  as  dired^ly  cc^ntributed  to  the 
flate  the  value  of  three  dav  1  ihour,  (hnuld  have  a  voii  c  in  the 
primary  affcmblies — menial  fcrvants,  and  perfons  not  enr  lied  in 
the  i-ational  guards,  were  likewife  exchidf^d.    In  the  electoral 
afTeniblies,  none  whofe  yearly  revenue  was  valued  under  150 
days  labour,  could  vote  for  a  national  reprelentanv".    By  the 
fame  decree  it  was  ena61ed,  that  reprcfentatlves  in  tiie  legifla- 
ture  might  be  chofen,  contrary  to  the  miiid  of  a  great  maiority 
of  the  active  citizens,  who  had  a  title  to  vote  in  their  pnmar/ 
afTemblies.  Thefe  articles  of  difcriminatioii  are  happily  illuflrated 
and  applied  to  the  principles  of  the  ticklers  for  a  reform  in  re- 
prefcntatioa  among  us. 

Eflay  V.  *  Kingly  Government  and  hereditary  Succejjlan.^  l^o 
this  mode  it  is  objected  —  that  under  fuch  a  fyftem  no  people 
can  be  free — that  kings  are  the  deftroyers  of  mankind,  and  that 
peace  will  never  be  enjoyed  till  kings  be  exterminated — tiidt  tiie 
Britifh  king  has  too  much  power  and  influence:  this  poiuior^ 
fcveral  ways  exemplified  —  that  monarchical  government  is  enor-t' 
pioully  expenfiv" — that  our  crown  is  hereditary.  The  objec- 
tions are  aniwered  with  clearness  ^nd  ji^dj^mef^ti  t^^aiper  and 
^irit. 

EfTay  VI.  *  On  L'^berty  and  Equality.*  Liberty,  the  mofl: 
valuable  of  political  advantagrs,  has  often  been  aliumed  as  a 
plolce  of  licentiuufnefs  ;  but  of  late  only  has  it  been  coupled 
l^ith  equality,    l^his  nevy  affuciatioa  Mr.  Young  uader takes  tQ 
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cxa.ni.iC  v.iih  candour.  He  !ia^  done  more.  He  dlfcnmlnates 
Will)  acuf  ivjf^,  and  dcc'd^^s  with  mud-ration,  oa  the  principles 
ci"  li>'^er  'difd'eiil'g -itciicd  region. 

Ell  iy  VII.  *  0''i  Tuxaiizns.''  Thcfc  are  one  fruitful  fource 
of  »^ilairccti--  ii  to  our  exiting  government.  The  author  con- 
fidjrs  this  grie  .  c  as  ur.uVuidablc,  (hews  that  luch  burdens  do 
noi  juilify  r  cl7)rts  for  throwing  them  ofr  all  at  once,  aai 
that  iho  ovu  turning  of  the  ^jovermaeut  is  of  all  remedies  uie 
niof^  defpeiaic. 

Elliy  VIII.  ^  On  the  prcfjut  JFur^  and  the  Stamatlon  of  Credit/ 
Our  au  hor  expitil  s  his  conviction,  that  if  Britains  llncc  her 
Jt,\  .!  lu  rs  fat  ill  one  parliament,  at  any  time  engaged  in  a  war, 
(!j.w::;4LL  on  the  principles  of  juilicc,  policv,  religion,  or  ne- 
ccliitv,  the  prefrnt  is  that  war.  It  was  ncccii'ary — lo  maii.Laiii 
inviolate  tiv.^  public  fad!),  :uiJ  falii-  treaties  by  which  the  nation 
has  b-,.  ii  l»  '.n..l,  caiin^  ihe  two  p,.ft  ccnujries  nearly — to  pre- 
iCi  V :  Li) J  .cj  of  p;;\v<rr  m  cuf  ope — to  pidcwc  th?  f.ir:-ty 
ar.u  injjoc  .i.  :ice  of  the  Britiih  c-nolie — to  repel  the  holLilities 
c  f  i'  .ci.ch.  The  ftronj.-ft  objcdioii  to  ;i  lu,  lappofecl  in- 
fluence on  national  Ci^.J.i,  and  ui  nil-qucnt  llagnation  on 
trad.*  aii/i  :,...r.ufa^lui'.  s.  1.  i..  replied  — tnat  .he  frequent  bank- 
rupuii.'"-,  at  li.at  crih?,  proceeded  from  ^^thwi  Caiaies,  ur.con- 
Jiect  d  wiai  L.c  war,  and  even  in  peace  nuilt  have  producL*d  the 
fame  e'lccl"^ — th..t  lach  t  nlurtrs  extend.\l  cqu.dly  to  other  Cv>u:i- 
tri'  S,  whi<  11  h:.}  :u»  concern  in  tiic  war — I'lat  on:"  t.nl  >:  l:s  rofe 
a'  >io!^-  to  ill' ir  i'uli  (:Xt.^iU  before  thv^  war  <.uuivl  a  '  jjl  o  v  p  jblic 
crc.i::  —  L  ina  country  has  furmounti'd  tn  *  (hock,  thou^i",  che 
war  coiUinujs.  1  lu  a  iih  jf  a  i.  j  t.:^!.,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  r. o  l/mp^om  appeared  o.'  its  termir.ation.  ii  ir  no^', 
after  the  laple  of  ten  iiianth  ',  p      -  l". _;r.:  t^  he  a  lel^  dinant 

pr*>rpCV.C.      lIoVV  dcii^ULivi*  Liis,  pTv-ia^C  Oi   w»,.i  ;.iiJ  LJ  Ui^J  iC-iiii^i 

EXTRACT. 

« 

♦  Our  Chrlrtlan  liberty,  aitJ  t])e  rights  belonging  to  it,  are  to  be 
defended  by  fuch  weapons  only  ns  the  word  of  God  has  furniQicd  os 
with.  If  any  mnn  ta!:e  the  fword,  the  King  of  the  church  has  faid, 
^  '  He  Cutl  perith  by  the  fword.'  Upon  this  principle  have  Seceden 
*  afted  hitherto.  We  couM  have  no  occafion  for  a  f.-paration  from  the 
charc'i  cihbl;:>.fd  by  law,  if  wc  did  not  think  that  fomething  is 
w/ong  in  II  at  clUblifliment.  /^(v.iiift  the  ecclcfiartical  part  we  liive 
alwny^  borne*  tcltlmony,  as  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  ChriU's  fub- 
jefls,  as  w.ll  as  to  t!>e  prero<^ative<5  of  his  crown.  But,  r.'org  with 
this  teilim'^iny,  we  have  ev^r  fatisiicd  oiirklves  with  pra*f:niag  ihcfc 
duties  v/hich  we  think  the  law  of  Ciu  iic  rrquir-as ;  and  eujoying  thofe 
libi^rcic's  and  pnvilc^^es  wiiich  Iv^  hif5  b^qi'i'^-nhcti.  in  this  w  c  have 
jnet  Wi;li  ati  .iuicrrupuoa  i'ljui  uur  cuii  iu.i;isi  and  wc  have  never 

thought 
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tiiought  it  necefTary  to  ufe  any  other  means  to  brin^  about  a  reforftia- 
tloA.    Let  OS  not  now  provoke  ad mmift ration,  ancf  draw  down  pcrfe- 

cuticn  upon  01: r  own  heads,  by  auerrpiing  to  promote  ^he  caufe  of 
C.'iritL  or  the  iiiiri  v  llo  ol'  jus  fpiiiiuai  kir.g  uim,  by  fucii^jL^thods  as 
himfelf  never  appointed.  It  i;.  loog  fir.cc  tli'i  Spirit  of  God  cflurcd  us* 
thai*  ecclefmtical  reform  n  uil  be  I  r()-i;.;li:  at>out  by  other  m^ans : 

•  Not  by  migiit,  nor  by  power,  but  by  njy  Sp'rit^  friith  th?- LcrJ.' 

•  *  *  *  I  he  fmall  ftill  voiced  of  t.ic  f\orpci  will  b.'  ot  nxori  cTc  for 
that  purpofc,  tliaa  all  the  clubs,  conveniens  or  aiibciations,  whicli 
ever  iran  can  form.  Let  us  afTcciarc  curi'.Ives,  as  wc  have  done 
tlicrto,  for  Cliriltian  iLtciLOurre  and  Lcial  uorfliip.  iWii  I  tremble 
at  the  thoughts  of  attempting  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  cr  of 
ChriiHan  liberty,  by  jo  aing  in  political  aiTociattons  to  dtflurb  the 
peace  of  our  country,  with  men  who  are  as  much  eneiiiies  to  our  re- 
iigioQ  as  to  our  civil  coaftitution/ 


This  large  pampblei,  eltgant  in  its  conftruclion,  ufcfiil  in  its 
tendency,  and  now  peculiijrly  ff^ifonable,  as  a  confutation  of  the 
declamat'jry  ivirangues,  a;  d  iiery  pro j 'actions  from  th'^  p-^-fs,  cf 
certain  violent  d -n-!  j^ol^ucs,  has  reqiiired  a  more  ainpie  analvus 
than  mnnv  other  w^orks  of  equal  fize,  arjd  of  a  lefs  tinilhed  :cx- 
ture,  merit.  We'  virarmly  recommend  it  as  an  anti.'cto  to  the 
poifon  of  fcditious  principles,  fo  zealoully  circulated  aii:on:r  the 
lower  ranks  of  our  fellow-fubjetSls.  The  author  is  paftor  to 
one  of  thnfe  congre^ratious  called  Seccchrs^  who,  about  half  a 
century  agOj  withdrew  from  corr.rnunion  with  the  ell^.blifhed 
church  in  Scotland,  1  o  vindicate  his  pirty  from  the  c;n;r  c  of 
diiloyalty,  and  prevent  their  compliance  with  feditiou«?  meaiurcs, 
he  j'jd2;cd  it  his  duty  to  piiblifli  theL-  cOays.  As  this  fceir-.s  to 
have  been  his  ultimate  objc.^>,  the  paffage  above  qu  ted  as  a 
fpeclmen,  is  chofcn  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  thi .  j>;nt  of 
the  united  kiny;dom  the  ler.ets  of  this  are  little  kr  jwn.  It 
is,  f^)r  this  r?:-.ron,  proper  to  lubjcin  a  concifs  accoaat  of  i;s 
origin  and  prngrefs. 

A  prbvincial  fvnod  at  Perth,  in  173^  was  opercd  by  a  fcr- 
mon  of  Mr.  E.  Erfkine,  the  former  M  id-rator  The  prenchcr 
enumerated,  perhaps  with  indecent  acriiiionv,  fiindry  djv  la  i  jni  ■ 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,  and  was  pronounced  rcprehcn- 
ftble ;  but  his  fat^guine  temper  induced  4iim  neither  to  retracl, 
nor  fubmit  to  a  gentle  cenfare.  FIc  v/^.s  eventually  deprived, 
and  lound  a  confiderabie  number  of  his  congregation  difpofcid  to* 
adhere  to  his  miniilry*    He  accordingly  eredled  a  feparate  altars 


•  This  periodical  court  refembies  the  autumrtal  and  fpring  yVSci^ 
tions  of  our  archdeacons  in  England.  The  parochial  dergy  of  a 
dillrii^l,  from  50  to  loo.  convene  with  their  lay  elders  to  b<tar  and 
determine  in  caufes  or^giQating  from  the  i'cveral  veilries,  &c. 

'At 
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At  that  ci  ifis,  the  country  being  in  21  ferment^  Archibaldy  af^. 
terward  Duke  of  Argyle,  revived  the  exercife  of  his  preroga^' 
tive,  in  p^-efenting  a  qualitied  clergyoua  to  a  living  in  the  neigh- 
hourhoocr.  From  the  rcforniation  to  that  lime  the  people  had 
commonly  been  indulged  in  the  choice  of  their  own  paflors; 
The  revival  of  ecclefi/iilica]  patronage  the  people  confidercd  as 
an  encroachmeric  on  their  Chriftian  liber^;  and  every  frefh  in- 
fiance  of  its  exertion  (for  it  Was  one  of  the  gritvancei  complaiiied 
of  by  Erlkinc]  gave  general  difguft. 

In  procefs  of  time  four  other  niinifters  were^  for  fimilar  dt« 
vifive  courfes,  deprived.  As  outcafts  from  their  churches,  thef 
retired  with  chagrin,  fet  up  tents,  and  preached  in  the  fields  to 
imtnenfe  crowds  of  difcontented  hearers  from  cont  guous  pa- 
rifheSi  The  corruptions  of  the  church  Were  the  confUnt  theme 
of  deciaa)atio%  which  extorted  from  a  witty  hearer  this  (arca(i% 

*  They  are  undutiful  fons,  who  collet  multitudes  to  be  told 

*  again  and  again,  that  their  own  mothers  are  ftrumpets.'  The 
five  dirt)»nded  miniHerS  incorporated  themfelves  into  a  new  fe6£| 
under  the  title  of  the  *  JJJociated  Frejhytery,*  They  perainbu* 
lated  the  country,  preached  in  the  fields,  and  afTembled,  in  greai 
tiumbers,  the  malcbnterits  in  the  el^ablifhcd  church.  From  k 
political  incident  they  derived  a  diily  accefflon  of  importance. 

On  the  occafion  of  a  fmug^lt  r  b  Jng  executed  at  Edinburgh 
a  fmall  buftle,  raifed  by  a  fe  v  fpe^tors,  provoked  Porteus, 
captain  of  the  city  guard,  to  i/Tue  a  command  for  difchargiaz 
fire  arii)^  on  the  multitude.  Several  innocent  perfons  were 
killed.  Porteus  was  taken  into  cuftody.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  eiiceeded  his  conlmii&on,  and  was  condemned  as  a  mur« 
derer.  A  petition  for  his  pardon  was  prefenced  at  the  throne, 
and  the  Queen,  then  regent,  reprieved  the  criminal  till  his  Ala- 
jcfly's  return  from  Germany.  1  his  indulgence  exa^radug 
the  populace,  they  aflembled  at  midnight,  dragged  the  prifoner 
from  his  cell,  and,  Without  noife  oif  tumult^  put  him  tc^  deadi  \tk 
a  halter. 

This  contempt  of  royal  authority  Was  reported  at  court,  and 
a  proclamation  lent  to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Noithy 
oiiering  a  reward  for  difcovering  the  murderers  of  Porteus. 
Many  of  the  na  ionnl  clergy  refufed,  feveral  obeyed  the  mad^ 
date.  Thd  latter  clafs  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  their  flocldfi 
who  reforted  to  the  itinerant  field  preachers  of  the  aflbciation. 
Their  adherents  multiplied  j  rich  was  rhe  Harveft,  but  few  the 
labourers.  They,  like  our  Methodift^  afl'umcd  the  fund^ion  of 
conferring  orders;  and  the  exigency  of  the  times  fuperfeded  a 
fcrupulous  fcrutiny  into  the  talents  and  .erudition  of  the  canlit- 
dates.  As  to  qualifications  the  firft  fwarm  was  deficient.  Nu- 
merous,! however,  were  their  hearers,  and  the  pariih  churches 
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were  dranieJ  in  proportion.  After  the  lapf:  of  fcveral  y^ars  a 
political  queftion  leflened  the  impuitance  of  the  Sec^ders,  by 
dividing  one  compact  body  into  two  factions.  The  queftiori 
was,  Whether  that  claiife  in  the  oath  for  admitting  freemen  to 
the  immunities  of  citizens,  or  burgefTcs,  which  chara<5lerifcs  his 
majelly  as  the  head  of  the  church,  be,  or  be  not,  df  rogatory 
from  the  authority  of  Jtrfus  Chrift  ?  Thofe  of  the  fcccHion  who 
were  connected  with  corporate  focletics,  confidered  the  expref- 
fion  as  equivalent  to  abjuring  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  Pope  over 
Britain  j  while  the  cottagers,  and  other  ru(Hcs,  judged  It  in- 
compatible with  the  honours  due  to  the  Author  aiid  Fiiuilier  of 
our  faith. 

Under  this  idle  diftini^ion  the  Seceders  ftill  fubliil.  Manv  of 
their  teachers  are  refpedable  in  private  life,  and  all  of  them  more 
learned,  and  lefs  cenfori  0US5  than  their  predeceflors.  Dut  feWj 
extremely  few,  have  attained  the  humble  pralfe^  even  of  medi- 
ocrity in  authorfhip.  It  gives  us  pleaf;re  to  find  tint  this  in- 
dividual iHiiu^s  hi--  endeavours  with  thofe  of  the  national  r!e-'^r, 
of  both  the  diiinclts  of  Great  Britain,  in  enforcing  the  practice 
of  thofe  amiable  Chriflian  virtues,  peaccablenefs,  and  a  conicicn- 
tious  fubje<5tinn  to  a  conftitutional  magiftracy. 

The  late  portentous  afpeiTl:  of  our  political  horizon  begins  to 
brifrhtcn.  Learning  and  genius,  in  concert  with  common 
le;:lc  and  true  patriotifm,  are  employed  in  combating;  the  fo- 
philiry  of  levclimg  principle^;  th^^  crown  officers  in  citing  be-  - 
fore  our  criminal  courts  the  diiiurbers  of  public  tranquillity;  our 
lawyers  plead  wiih  energy  in  behalf  of  conftitutional  rtatutes  on 
the  one  lide,  and  of  Hate  delinquents  on  the  other;  our  judges 
and  juries,  unbiafTcd  by  partial  views,  are  zealous  to  lemper 
juftice  with  clemency.  Public  indidlments  are  wifely  expreiieJ 
in  ftrong  terms ;  and  if  the  fpecified  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
fneanors  be  not  clearly  proved,  and  in  their  full  extent,  the  de« 
ficiency  is  in  favour  of  the  party  accufed.  Under  fuch  an  ad- 
tniniftration  a  criminal  trial  is  eventual  fafetyi  or  merited  pu- 
nifliment. 


'A&T.  XIL  The  Landjcape'y  a  DidaSlU  Poem,  In  Three  Booh^ 
Addrejfed  to  Vvidale  rrice^  Efq*  By  R,  P.  Knight*  pp.  70* 
4to*   GtNicoU   London,  4794* 

npHE  art  of  pWurefque  gardemrtgy  or  of  giving  to  a  place  the 
^  appearance  of  beautiful  nature^  (eem«  to  have  originated  in 
this  country.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  corre<5b  or 
cxtenfive  ideas  concerning  it;  and  though  we  find  detached 
paflages  in  their  poets  where  (cenes  are  defctibed  which  might 

have 
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have  led  to  a  relifli  and  pra^ice  of  the  art,  noditng  fimilar  to 

it,  as  far  as  can  b.  difcuvcr  d^  was  known  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  R'imans.  Had  it  been  knr  wn  to  the  Greeks,  the  RonnanSy 
who  in  eve^y  thing  were  their  itnitmorsy  would  in  this  depart- 
ment of  taiie  have  foUow.^d  their  ftepsj  but,  inftead  of  this, 
the  gardens  of  the  latter  were  a)l  in  what  is  called  the  Duub 
tafte^  where  th-  hand  of  the  Tapiarius,  or  evergreen  clipper, 
never  ccafeJ  titl  nature  had  been  completely  overthrown,- and 
every  divinw'  f  ature  lacerated  and  defaced  intionifto  vulnere.  We 
have  an  account,  it  is  true,  of  an  extenfive  garden  at  Xivoli  ia 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  decided  upOD  it,  no- 
thing better  was  exhibited  than  ill-employed  exfKifce,  and 
Chinefe  extravagance. 

After  the  dark  ages,  on  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  tafie^ 
while- fcience,  poetry,  piinting,  and  archite^ure,  ilourilhed  in 
Italy,  the  face  «>f  nature  was  either  negleded,  or  diftorted  and 
defaced,  by  what  was  improperly  called  the  improvers  of  thofe 
days.  In  France  the  fame  thing  took  place,  and  the  bold  and 
vngeometrical  lines  of  nature  were  converted,  by  the  help  of  cbe 
fquare,  the  line,  and  (hecrs,  into  the  trim  and  regular  figures  of 
Euclid*  Britain  was  long  in  a  iimilar  ftate.  Kent  did  (bme^ 
thing  to  improve  us ;  but  his  w^rks  bore  too  much  the  imprd& 
of  the  old  fchooK  Ingenious  men  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  credit  of  the  prefent  tafte  of  EngliQi  gardening  to  the  poets; 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  if  we  miAake  not,  attributes  the  origin  of 
the  EngliOi  garden  to  fome  defcrlptions  in  Milton.  De(crip- 
tions  fomewhat  fimilar  may  be  found  in  poets  of  every  age  and 
Country,  and  though  they  may  have  occupied  the  imaginatioa 
of  a  few,  do  not  feem  to  have  had  any  practical  influence.  The 
true  caufe  of  our  prefent  improvement  in  vsrhat  may  be  termed 
cyrL-mcntal  ^ardenin^^  may  be  placed  to  the  account  cf  two. 
cauTcs:  ifl:.  to  a  more  general  diiFufion  of  good  tafte,  which, 
froin  d  vari?ty  of  c.iufcs,  h.^d  taken  place;  and,  2dly,  to  ihc  par- 
ticuiiir  tallo  and  way  rf  life  of  men  of  great  pr^fperty  in  this 
kin"\lom.  The  counti  )  rcTidcnce  of  men  nf  thi .  J-lci  iptionis 
CGiiliJi^r^d  by  them  their  home,  tlieir  town  houfc  as  a  mere 
tempora' V  i  lv  do.  Flence  the  former  has,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumllancL'S  each,  ever  more  magnificent  than  the  latter, 
and  has  aUvavs  been  decorated  with  whatever  the  taRe  of  the 
age  they  lived  in  could  contribute  to  its  cojiUort  or  fplendour. 
In  nth-r  countries  the  rural  abode,  from  various  circurallances 
which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected, iii  :tiis  ft.ite  of  thiiif^s  Mr.  Brown,  a  man  of  talents^ 
began  the  profeflxon  of  an  iinpfcuvr  of  country  mai  fiuns;  aiidj 
like  moil  improvers,  has  by  many  been  confidered  to  h?.vc  carried 
matters  too  far^    To  corref^  ti^is  excefsj  and  to  louiid  the  aft ' 
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6f  ornamental  gardening  on  more  /olid  principle?,  is  the  ohje^t 
cf  the  poem  before  us;  of  which  the  Effay  on  Lindfcap  -  by  liic 
Vifcoum  d'fc'-menonvjlle  feems  to  havL*  fuggeliwa  tiic  iJc^i. 
Mr.  K  ii^ht  thu«  innounces  his  fubjvidl : 

*  How  beft  to  bid  the  v  r.jint  landfcape  rife« 
To  pleafe  the  faDcyi  and  delight  the  eyes; 

,   Its  var!0'i5  pa  ts  in  hartnony  to  join 

With  art  cl  ^nd .  f^.inc,  and  conceal'd  defignj 
T*  adorn,  arr.ir.g^^ ; — 'o  hq-j'rr.te,  and  feieft 
Wi'ih  T'C!  cr  fkiil,  and  counurfeit  ne^kd\| 

iHe  then  goes  on  to  tetl  us,  that,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  thi^v. 
fcene  we  have  to  Work  upon,  whether  it  be  of  fmall  or  larg^  \ 
•  extent^  of  whatever  features  it  may  be  compofcd,  fmo6th  or^-  - 
l*ugged,  fubltme  or  beautiful^  ftill  the  fame  principle  nAift  be 
our  guide,  and  that  principle,  he  inforitis  us,  i% 

 *  Jull  congruity  of  parts  combin'd 

To  pleafe  tiie  feni'e,  and  iaci&fy  the  mind.'  .  ' 

A  fort  of  illuilration  is  hekt  introduced  front  paiiiting  and  (h* 
tuary,  but  which,  froth  its  length,  may  be  almoft  coniidered  at 
d  digrcffion.  He  then  returns  more  ^\tt^^y  to  his  fubjcct,  and 
fldvifes  to  employ  no  ^  aileded  turns'  or  *  artful  bends'  in  your 
approach  or  pathways,  but  to  confult  the  nature  of  the  ground^ 

*  Then  let  your  cafy  path  fpontaneous  iiow/ 

His  next  rule  is,  that  an  unexpedled  approach  to  obje£)s  which 
are  meant  to  ilrike,  is  thebe%  as  furprife  is  not  anticip  ued,  and 
the  landfcape  is  not  brought  piecemeal  to  the  eyes.  The  land- 
fcapi-  in  fjardening,  like  thit  e  n  the  canvas,  he  proceeds  to  fay, 
muli  i  n:  be  one  formal  mufs,  but  m::d.*  up  ot  cornpu;.c;it  parts, 
aiid  have  three  points  of  diftance,  and  iI-^l  la  tlu  out,  well  as 
the  oniL:r,  :hc  tore- ground,  or  parts  iieareft  the  cv  \  mult  he 
attended  to  cis  ot  nK-il-  i:iiport:uiCL-.  Mtxix  proceLduia;  :;i  his 
comparifon  between  t^L  i\„al  .^iiJ  lii  tiiicu/i  la  dfcape,  h-  LreikS 
foith  in  a  burft  of  indignation  aijainft  i>\xi  uiodern  iui^nuVwiS  ;  ' 
tbis  we  ihall  give  as  a  ipcci nten  of  thj  poem : 

*  Hence  let  us  learn,  in  real  icenes,  to  trace 
The  troe  iogredients  of  the  painter*s  grace  | 
To  lop  redundant  parts,  the  c   rfe  refine. 
Open  the  crowded,  and  the  fcanty  join. 

But,  ah!  in  vain: — See  yon  fantaftic  band,  ^ 
With  chaVts,  pedometers,  and  rules  in  hand* 
Advance  triumphant,  and  a'.ike  !:iv  waftc 
The  forms  of  nature^  and  the  wprlu  of  tailcl 
BUG.  Riv.  VOL. XXIV.  OBC.  1794.  ^  fi  T'improvc^ 
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T*improve,  adoro,  and  poUfli,  they  pjofcfs ; 

But  Ihavc  the  goddcis,  whom  they  come  to  du($\ 

Level  each  broken  hank  and  ft»aggy  niound* 

ArA  faftiion  ri'l  :o  one  unvaried  round; 

One  even  roinul,  ihat  ever  gently  flows, 

Nor  forms  nhrupt,  nur  broken  culours  knov^s  ; 

Bur.  ur.ipi  atl  o  cr  in  cvcrUlling  green, 

^iaKes  on'j  dull,  v.«piu,  imooth,  and  Lraaquil  fcenc. 

•  Arife,  great  poei,  and  agaip  deplore 

the  fiv'rite  reeds  that  deck'd  ^hy,  Mindus'  (hgr^ ! 
Proteft  the  branches,  that  in  Hcmus  flied 
Their  grateful  (hadbws  o*er  thy  aching  head  i 
ShavM  to  the  brink,  our  brooks  are  taught  to  flow 
Where  no  obtruding  leaves  or  branches  grow; 
While  cluinps  of  (hrubs  be^t  each  winding  vaie» 
Open  alike  lo  ev*ry  gleam  and  gale ; 
Each  fccrci  haunt  and  deep  recefs  diiplay'di 
And  intricacy  banifti'd  with  its  (hade. 

*  Hence,  hence!  thou  haggard  fiend,  however  call'd^ ' 
Thin,  meagre  genius  of  the  bare  and  bald; 

1'ny  fpadc  and  niauock  here  at  len^rth  lay  down^ 
And  follow  to  the  toniO  thy  Uv'iiic  r»rown: 
•  Thy  fav'iiic  Brown,  whole  innovating  hand 
Firft  dealt  thy  curCen  o'er^his  fertile  land; 
Firft  taoght  the  walk  in  formal  fpires  to  move* 
And  from  their  haunts  the  fecret  dryads  drove  ; 
With  cinmps  befpotted  o*er  the  moiietain^s  iide^ 
And  bade  the  firjam  'twixt  banks  clofe  ihaveii -glide.! 
Banilh'd  the  thickets  of  high-bow*ring  wood> 
Which  hung»  reflcded,  o'er  the  ghiHy  flccd  ; 
"Where  fcrecn'd  and  lliclter'd  from  the  heats  of  day* 
Oft  on  the  mofs-g  own  llonc  rcpos'd  J  !av. 
And  iratiquil  vievv'd  the  limpid  llream  beiovv, 
Browii  with  o'triianging  Ihade^  in  circling  eddies  flow.* 

The  firft  bf>ok  concludes  with  rural  defcription  and  moral  re- 

flc6i:ions  in  a  fine  ftfaiii  of  poetry. 

Book  fecond  opens  with  a  marked  difapprobation  of  the  vio- 
lent attacks  made  upon  dame  Nature  by  modern  improvers. 
Mr.  Knight  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  patience,  look  upon 
their  *  fhaven  lawn?,*  their  *  eternal  undulating  Iwecps/  and 
th  ir  paltry  '  fcattered  clumps  that  nod  at  one  another  i'  he  had 
rather  icL^  '  the  mofs-gi  own  terrace,  the  Labyrinth's  perplexing 

*  maze,  tiic  nncient  avenue,'  and  cwmi  '  the  ductile  yew,*  re- 
ftoied  U)  thiC;r  t  rmcr  iituations,  thun  to  behold  '  this  flat,  in- 

•  fipid,  waving  plain,'  He  then  goes  on  to  give  iomc  rules  for 
the  compofirion  of  his  l  unifcape,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  fpccify  in  dc  t  nl.  \Vc  cannot,  however,  help  remarking, 
though  in  general  his  rules  uiay  be  fuiiovvcd  witk  ;id vantage, 
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that  v/hcre  he  indulges  himfelf  in  defcanting  oh  wKatiiiaybcr 
termt'd  the  ph'lofophy  of  ta(lc,  his  ideas  do  not  appear  to  be 
pcrf  6lly  correct;  in  particular  he  feems  to  us  more  than  once 
to  have  ccnfoundcd  thofc  of  beauty  and  fublimity.    This  is  not 
a  place  to  d'fcufs  a  fubjed  of  the  kind;  wc  m\x6.  therefore  leave 
the  reader  to  decide  on  the  juftice  of  our  criticifm.  sJihtx  lay- 
ing down  the  rules  above  mentioned,  the  author  proceeds  td 
give  a  hiftory  and  eulogy  of  the  arts  of  defign  in  Greece.  The 
perfedion  to  which  they  attained  he  chiefly  attributes  to  Ho- 
mer.   This  acrain  is  another  point  whichi  were  this  the  place^ 
might  admit  of  much  difcuffion;    He  next  takes  notice  of  their 
gradual  decay,  till  a  total  extiniSlion  of  all  excellence  in  thofc 
arts,  and  even  of  all  reliih  for  it,  which  he,  perhaps  too  pc* 
^emptorily,  attributes  entirely  to  the  bigotry  of  the  early  Chrif* 
tians ;  not  confidering  that  various  concomitant  circumAances 
tended  to  produce  the  fame  efFe^,    From  the  (f  ntc  of  thearti 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  he  paifes  to  their  revival  in  Italy,  Qtt 
this^fubjedt  he  dwells  not  long;  all  his  praife  had  been  exhaufted 
oh  the  ancients;  and  though  he  acknowledges  that  Titian,  Ru- 
bens, and  Giaude,  excelled  them  in  colouringi  pronouncfet- 
tbiit  modern  artifts  had  then,  arid  have*now^  ? 

^  Loll  all  the  gen'ral  principle  of  gireui,'^ 

This  book  concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  lines  i 

*  Hail,  arts  J.ivine  !—lliII  may  your  folaOC  iWect 
Cheer  the  receiies  of  my  calm  retreat  % 
And  banifh  ey'ry  mean  purfuit,  that  dares 
Cloud  life's  fercne  with  low  ambidon's  cares. 
■  •  Vain  is  the  pomp  of  Vvcalth  :  its  fplendid  halll| 
And  vaulted  roofs,  fuflain'd  by  mai  blJ  walls.— ^ 
In  beds  ojf  ftate  pale  forrow  often  fighs^ 
Nor  gets  relief  from  gilded  canopies :  ' 
Bat  arcs  can  ftill  new  recreation  iindf 
To  footh  the  troubles  of  th*  afllifted  mind; 
Recal  th'  ideal  worth  of  ancient  days. 
And  man  in  bis  oWn,eiliniatioa  raife; 
Vifions  bf  glory  to  his  eyes  impart. 
And  cheer  with  confcicus  pride  his  drooping  heari'2 
Make  him  forget  the  little  plagues  th-^c  fpring 
From  cares  domellic,  and  in  fccret  llmg: 
-  The  glance  mali sonant  of  the  fcornful  eye| 

The  pcevifh  queltion,  and  the  tart  reply;      -  \ 
The  never-ending  fiivolous  debate. 
Which  poifons  love  witii  all  the  pangs  of  hate : 
SufpicionV  lurking  frown^  and  prying  eye, 
Thatmaiks  Its  malice  in  love's  jealoufy; 
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And,  fproDg  from  rdfiOi  vanity  and  pride,  ' 
Seeks,  with  its  worft  eflfeAs,  tta  cauic  to  ludes 

Folly'^  p  it  fneer,  the  prejudice  of  feDle« 

And  fcoffin^  pi^y**  timid  infclence  ; 

AiTaming  bigotry's  conceited  pride. 

That  claims  to  bf  man*s  folc,  unerring  f^uit^e  ; 

Didates  in  ail  ih.  igs ; — and  would  c*en  compel 

The  damn'd  to  go  its  own  by  road  lo  bell : 

Officious  friendfhip.  :h?.t  dilplays  its  zeal 

In  buzz-ii.g  flandcrs,  which  e'ca  foes  conceal  | 

Kindly  revives  wbate'er  can  tease  or  fret» 

|4or  lets  ns  one  calamity  forget ; 

But,  tenderly,  each  future  evil  fpies. 

And  comforts  with  contingent  miferies: 

The  vapid  lounger's  never-ceaiing  prate, 

Whofe  tircfome  kindnefs  make  us  wi(h  his  hate: 

With  all  the  little  fecial  Ills  that  rife 

f  roa  idlenefs,  which  its  own  langaor  flies.' 

*  In  tbe  third  book  the  poet  gives  dire£lions  for  the  choice  of 
trees  that  are  lo  compofc  the  landfcape,  and  for  their  proper  dif- 
pofition.  He  afterwards  curfes  *•  the  {hrubbery*s  iniipid  fcenes,' 
and  prays  to  be  wafted  from  *  red-hot  gravel,  fring'd  with . 
*  tawdry  grccD,'  to  fome  neglected  vale,  where,  amidlt  the  na- 
tive thickets,  he  may  hide  his  aching  head.  We  have  un- 
doubtedly fecn  many  ridiculous  fhrubbc;ries  and  abfurd  ferpentine 
gravel-walLs ;  yet  we  cannot  agree  in  this  general  execration, 
as  we  think  a  Ihrubbery,  properly  placed,  and  laid  out  with  good 
tafte,  might  be  made  a  harmoniou*^  component  part  of  the  land- 
fcape ;  and  that  gravel-walks  are  very  comfortable  things,  whiLh 
liiay  be  fo  difpofed  as  not  to  hurt  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  n:od- 
defs  of  tafte.  The  writer  then  pafl'es  to  the  natural  beauties 
and  adv  intagcs  of  his  native  country.  He  next  endeavours  to 
fhew,  that  no  country  cxifts  which  cjoes  not  pofTefs  fome  Ik.iu- 
ties  and  advantages,  or  at  lenft  whcfc  inhabitants  do  not  imagine 
th^y  are  in  the  pofleflion  of  fome  exclufive  bleffings.  He  con- 
clLiies  with  a  trandtion  to  moral  good  and  evil,  the  latter  of 
Vk  hich,  he  tells  us,  is  often  proGU<flive  of  the  former.  As  an 
illuftration  of  this  principle,  the  following  lines  clufe  thq 
pocHi ; 

*  What  heart  fo  favage,  but  muf!  now  deplore 
The  tides  of  blcod  that  flow  on  Gallia's  (horel 
What  eye,  but  drops  the  unavaiiing  tear 
On  the  mild  monarch's  melancholy  bier ! 
Who  weeps  not  (/er  the  daiup  and  dreary  CcU* 
Where  fallen  majcih'  is  doom'd  to  dwell ; 
Where  waning  beaiiiy,  in  the  dangeon's  gloomy 
Feels,  yet  aiive>  tbe  horrors  of  the  toisbT 

^  Of 
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Of  all  her  former  ibte  no  traces  left* 
But  e'en  of  nature's  common  needs  bereft ; 
Through  days  of  foUtode^  and  nighu  of  woe^ 
Which  hopcJeis  iiill  in  long  fucceffion  flow, 
Shj  c  jjnts  the  raohients,  till  the  rabble*s  hate 
Shdli  drag  their  vit^tim  ta  her  welcome  fate ! 

*  Yet  from  thefe  hoTors  future  times  may  ics 
Juft  order  fpring,  in  I  g'  nuine  liberty: 
Splh  into  many  ilates  the  power  that  hurPd, 
So  oft,  deftruilion  o'er  the  affrighted  wor;d; 
May  hence  ambition's  wafteful  toJly  ceafe, 
And  cuicivatc  alone  the  happy  arts  of  peace.* 


The  Lnndfcape  is  certainly  a  work  or  genius.    Mr.  Knight 
thinks  and  v/rites  with  vigour  and  prccilion ;  and  his  didron  is 
neither  flat  and  profaic,  nor  bedecked  with  the  tinfrl  trappini^s  - 
of  the  faflaionable  poetry  of  the  day.    Wt  think,  him,  however, 
fomewha':  faulty  in  the  compofirion  of  his  ivhoU,    T  he  accelTo- 
lies  in  a  [1  em,  as  well  as  in  a  picture,  (hould  be  fubordia  tc?  co 
the  m  i:i  fub) 'cl ;  when  they  take  up  too  muc^i  fpace,  or  are- 
brought  Lor.  forward,  thev  draw  off  the  attentio;.  fro.:i  the  prin- 
cipal objetSfj  and  lience  mar  the  effect  which  was  intedded  to  be 
produced.    Something  of  this  kind  may  be  objected  to  the  poem 
before  us.    In  the  firlt  honk,  which  confifts  of  22  pages,  the  . 
five  Infl  do  not  ftriflly  be  ong  to  the  fubjedt.     And  what  i?  in* 
troduced  from  tlie  top  of  p.  3  to  that  of  p.  10,  on  the  arts  of.  ' 
Greece,  though  intended,  we  fupp^fe,  by  way  of  ilhiflration, 
et,  as  an  illujiration^  is  too  long ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  ' 
ve  pages  already  mentioned,  the  principal  fahje6l  dwindles  into 
*  nothing.    In  the  fecond,  of  28  pages  the  Lit  13  are  all  di- 
greflive  \  and  in  the  third,  of  a-^  pages,  what  muft  be  confidered 
as  merely  acceilbry,  extends  to  nearly  10  pages.    C  >;npeiled  by 
this  proof,  muft  not  a  critic,  notwithftandin  :  that  fomc  of  the 
moft  beautiful  pafl'ages  of  the  poem  are  to  be  found  in  the  epi- 
fodical  parts,  confider  the  pamgon  as  occupying  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  work? 

The  verfificatioa  is  corre^  and  barinonious;^  with  very  few 
exceptions.  , 

'  Hail!  happy  fcenes  of  contemplative  eafe.'  B,I,  L  363  • 

The  rhythm  of  this  line  is  faulty,  unlefs,  contrary  toniagey  W9 
accent  contemplative,  contemplative. 

'  Some  ruin'd  callle's  lofty  towers  fees.*  B«  II*-  L  259* 

Here  again  the  poet  ilns  againfl  cuflom,  In  poetry  at  leaft,  b^ 
making  tow-ers  a  word  of  two  fyllables.  But  his  iina  of  thie 
kind  are  not  greaty  nor  do  they  frequently  occur* 

Gg  3  SoM 
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Some  little  improprieties  of  another  £oit  might  he  rioiiced, 
Ibr  example> 

f  The  Ikin  fcems  curdled  with  convulfive  pains,'  B.  1. 1.  122. 

The  (km  is  firkulUd^  mt1k|  and  fome  other  liquids^  curdled.  Wtt 
^ve  no  idea  of  a  curdled  (kin. 

f  Where  ftili  the  ronQg  ox  and  broofing  deer/  B.  II.U53. 

To  characierii'e  the  nature  of  the  animals,  wc  uM  net  Iroujing 
ox,  and  roving  deer,  have  been  better  ?  But  fuch  improprieues 
are  feldom  met  with.  Speaking  of  Homer,  he  ("ecms  to  h»iv^ 
fallen  into  a  more  fcrious  miilake.  He  tells  us  that  Homer 

*  ShU  lives  unciooded  in  perpetual  day* 

And  daits  thro'  realms  unborn  his  intelledttal  ray.'  B.  L  I.  ao^. 

What  he  may^  or  wUl  do  hereafter,  we  pretend  not  to  fay ;  but 
that  he  new  darts  his  intclledual  ray  on  realms  unhcrn^  We  hefi** 
tate  not  formally  to  dcnv.  This,  however,  appears  buta  fmal| 
and  folitary  fpeck  in  a  fair  countenance. 

One  more  blcriiifb  wc  fhall  juft  notice.  The  ludicrous  is 
improperly  intr^oduced.  The  iimile  of  the  Doctor's  wig  and 
pill,  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  poem ;  the  /having  the 
eoddefs  of  nature>  inflead  of  dreffing  her,  and  fome  things  of  a 
funilar  nature  I  ill  fuit  the  gravity  and  fobrietyof  the  lidadic 
{nufe. 

In  the  atnple  notes  which  accompany  this  publication,  much 
various '  learning,  and  much  connotfleurlhip,  are  difplayed ;  but 
baring  already  ^moft  exceeded  our  limits  in  its  examination,  w^ 
inuft  leave  them  to  the  peruikl  of  the  reader,  without  farther 
jremark.  We  lhall  only  juft  hazard  a  conje6fcure  on  the  co* 
loflal  ftatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  ere£Eed  in  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  which  the  ancients,  who  law  it,  feem  to  have  beheld 
wim  -wonder;  which  both  ancients  and  moderns,  who  never 
faw  itf  have  worlhipped  as  the  god  of  theit  idolatry  ever  iince, 
^nd  which  Mr.  Knight  mentions  with  the  higheil  approbation 
ur  hii  work.  The  idea  of  eredling  a  gigantic  ^atue  above  fiity 
feet  inlheight,  in  a  temple  wbofe  elevation  did  not  exceed  fixty^ 
feemSy  in  the  firft  place,  prepofterpus,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  tafte^  The  Greeks,  inilead  of  appearing  to  have 
kiyen  a  fuitable  manfion  to  their  deity,  exhibited  a  god  in  prifbm 
The  difcordant  materials  of  which  thi^  and  other  ftupendous 
^  ilatues  were  compofed,  rook  oflF  from  that  unity  of  colour,  and 
harmony  t^f  light  and  (hade,  which  good  tafte  requires.  The 
body  and  limbfi  were  formed  of  hollowed  wood,  the  fece  alxf 
hands  of  pieces  of  ivory  attached  upon  fome  other  matter  with 
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li|h-glttey  and  the  eyes  of  crydals,  or  coloured  glafs ;  the  whoI# 
ornamented  with  plates  of  ^old.  •  We  would  fairly  aik  an  un-*^ 
impa/HoncJ  connoiffeur,  wSether  he  would  be  likely  to  be  im* 
p:  cited,  by  fuch  a  heterogeneous  figure,  with  high  ideas  either 
of  the  fublime  or  beautiful  ?  But  the  dignity,  the  fublimity  of 
the  form,  it  will  be  faid,  in  fpire  of  the  party-coloured  mate- 
rials, extorted  admiration.  The  work  of  Phidias  mud,  wa 
doubt  nor,  be  a  work  of  merit ;  but  we  fufpe(^  that  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  to  give  to  fuch  a  piece  of  patchwork  the  perfe6(ion 
which  the  uniformity  of  brafs  or  marblp  can  receives  and  we 
farther  fufped^,  that  the  artifts  diJ  not  attempt  It,  but  trufted  to 
tthe  hugenefs  of  the  mafs,  to  the  glittering  decorations,  and  to 
$1  certain  impofing  general  contour,  for  :he  efFeiSI  upon  die  mul- 
titude: for  to  the  multitude  fuch  ibtues  feem  to  have  been  con- 
lecrated*  To  fpeak  out,  we  think  th.it,  in  comparifon  with 
many  other  ancient  flatues,  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  the  Minerva 
of  Athens,  and  the  Juno  Argos,  were  only  better  kinds  of 
Oogs  and  Magogs  for  popular  admiration. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  obferving,  that  our 
ahthor  has  emulated  Biihop  Berkley,  who  in  the  fame  book  begai| 
with  Ter-waiery  and  enHed  with  the  Trinity]  fo  Mr.Knigh^ 
commences  with  the  *  Ferdant  Landfcape^  and  fi nifties  witll 
difqui(ttions' on  the  confeqnences  of  the  French  Revcluthn, 
Two-'well-executed  landfcapes,  illuftrative  of  the  principles 
the  writer,  accompany  the  work  5  together  with  the  outlLnft 
'  tSf  a  fmall  brafs  cup,  in  which  the  author  discovers  niuch  fym* 
metry  and  harmony  of  parts. 

r  ■     I  i.i  ■  ■■  '.   ■      '  .1'    \>  1,11-  fi."    V    '  iiiiwui 

AitT.  XIIIl    A  Sketch  frm  the  Landfcahe^  a  DlOt^ie  Paehtf 
Addreffedtt  R.  P.  Knight,  Efq,    TV  ifiUch  is  addedy  a  Wo-i 
ioUvedale  Frice^  EJq,    \to*  Fauld^r*  LfOndooj  1794. 

THIS  playful  jeu  d'efprit  has  more  of  the  pleafahtry  of  Ho»* 
rate  than  the  bile  of  Juvenal.   In  a  fort  of  niiddle  ft^Ie, 
between  Sir  Hanbury  Williams  and  Peter  Pindar,  the  writer, 
attacks  the  author  of  the  Land/cape  for  fome  of  the  rules  laid 
down  in  that  poem 'for  the  regulation  of  tafte  in -gardening. 
A  frontifpiece  and  tailpiece,  both  well  executed,  defcriptivte  of' 
paffages  in  the  Shtch^  embellifli  this  Uttle  vvork    The  poftfcript 
in  profe,  addrefTed  to  Uvedale  Price,  Efq.  entreats  that  iVlr, 
Knight  and  he  would  not  totally  exterminate  the  race  of  ^r^- 
fejjional  improvers,  but  leave  them  for  the  fake  of  that  numerous 
fet  of  men  to  whom  ready-made  tafte  is  an  abfolute  J^cceflary  of 
life.    The  poft for ipt  concludes  with  an  apology  for  r#a<^-»wA 
Jove  a.id  rmdy-made  tafte. 

Q  g  4  hw. 
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Art.  XIV.  f%i  Rcyal  Captives  a  Fragment  frm  ftcrH  Htfm 
torjt  Copied  from  ttn  9id  ManuJ^ript  By  A*nYiarfuy.  pp.  502* 
l2mo.  %  vols,  London  *.  printed  for  G.  G.  and  J*  Rcbia- 
ibn|  Patemofter^Row.  1794. 

nrHIS  fragment  is  intended  to  record  the  miferies  of  the  man 
with  the  iron  mafk,  who  is  fupp  led  tu  have  been  the  twin, 
brother  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Mrs*.  Yeaifley  has  married 
him,  and  given  him  a  foii|  who  tetls  liis  own  and  hts  father's 
ilory  whim,  in  corfinemeiit,  frum  which  he  »s  never  to  i;e  re- 
Ipafed.  The  whole  family  ar  purfued  through  lit^  from  one 
horror  to  another  in  qu'ck  fuccilion.  1  h:^  book  eikds  wtth 
leaving  the  hwTo  in  jufc  the  fame  (iaf  he  is  fouiid  in  by  the 
reader^  with  onl^  this  diiFerence,  that  we  are  to  Tuppofe  tbsi:  bis 
fitther*  mothe  ,  and  a  la(*y  with  wh.  m  he  i^f  in  love,  are  all  in 
the  feme  caftle.  Mrs.  Yeapflcy  gives,  in  her  j,r';Lce,  this  ac-- 
count  why  (he  breaks  ciF  the  Ilory  abrupiiy :  *  The  paufv  Henrf 

*  makes  in  the  manufcnpt  is  not  that  of  deaih,  but  fudde.i  iH-« 
<  nefs }  and  I  took  the  advantage.   One  of  my  motives  for 

*  pubiiibing  the  work  unfin  fned  is,  that  the  wcHd  ma  ipeal^ 

*  of  me  as  I  am>  whilft  I  have  power  to  bear/  This  fragment 
is  written  in  a  Oyle  much  above  that  of  common-  novels,  anci 
dtfplays  mUwh  original  genius.  We  believe  that  the  dreadful 
abufe  oi  pp^^er  is  not  at  all  exaggerated  in  'he  defcripti  n  given- 
of  the  governor  of  the  calHC)  and  the  iltuation  of  thofe  imfof'* 
tunate  men  who  fat]  into  his  cuilody.  The  poetry  in  thefe  vo-r 
lumes  is  fimple  and  beautiful.  The  following  is  a  fpcctmen  of 
tbe  proiet 

*  i8th  September,  1689.— Night  came  on,  when  gazing  through 
tjic  grate  of  an  a ijolning  apartment,  1  favv  a  genteel  woman  at  her 
devotions.  Abforbed  by  llrong  curiofity  I  liitcnvd  to  her  fublime 
fupplicacions,  and  lancjed  her  voice  h:\d,  in  lome  former  period, 
ftruck  on  my  car.  I  could  not  bchoU  her  tt  atures.  fhc  wore  a  deep 
veil  5  but  my  fo'il  was  ijorne  witii  hers  to  thr  I'dLiici  oi  mcicy.  The 
voices  of  tholo  guirds  who  wt^e  appointed  to  go  their  laft  round  for 
the  night  broke  our  heavenly  enchantment.  The  ]ady»  I  could  di(l 
^rn»  appe:iFed  ftr  a  moment  extremely  difcompofeds  ilarted  from 
her  kneeling  poliure.  and  turned  towards  the  door,  as  if  expe^n^ 
the  entrance  of  tlic  foIJtcri.  But  they  turned  ah  ng  v^o ugh  another 
paHTage ;  when  file  (at  down,  and»  leaning  on  her  hand*  fighed  for  ie« 
Agnation.  I  prayed  (he  might  attain  it,  and  Hole  from  the  grate.  As 
1  1  titl  inyfclfon  rhe  ni'Iow,  niy  forrnwful  fnirit  whifporrd,  Is  Jhe  nat 
my  moihgrj^  O  how  lirrc  lecrr.s  to  cr<n  p  when  we  load  liim  wich  fuf- 
pcnll  !  How  fwiftly  doe*  he  hunt  down  our  little  joys!  When  once 
the  idea  of  my  mcthtT  had  aga  n  t  ulli'M  en  iry  mind,  apritaiions  of 
w;id  naiurc  li^oou  wc-^Wiut  can  i  do  for  hvr  f    Daic  1  own  her  r 
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M«r  iM)t  oar  dear  reladonHiip  caofe  her  deftni£U6Qf  Can  I 
daip  her  to  my  hearr,  and  in  the  laDguage  of  filial  love  bid  her 
be  comforted  ?  Can  I  for  my  mother  thro>v  wide  the  door  of  li- 
berty?— O,  no  I  We  meet  but  to  die!  Wc  meet  but  to  fay  hoir 
Wretched  we  have  I  ved,  and  how  joylefs  we  le.iVe  a  huiband  and  a 
father.   Good  God  1  is  it  po&ble  iiau  canft  forget  us !' 


Art.  XV.    The  T ^al  at  large  of  the  Right  Hmt.  Ladj  Cadogan^ 
firAduitfry  with  the  Rev,  vir^  Cooper^  before  Lo^ii  Ktt^m  emd 
a  fpectal  Jury^  in  Weftminfter-hall*  Tgken  in  Bhort^bind  hy  a 
Student  in  the  Inner  i^7nple.    pp.52,   bvo.   IS.  6dt  Ridg« 
way.    London,  1794.  , 

R.  Erikf  ne^  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  plaintiff,  fatd,  among 
«^^-^  other  things,  ^  I  admit  that  the  prima  facie  cafe  is  in  his 

*  favour.  He  may  fay,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  «^  Go  to, 
^  there  is  no  fuch  maa.''— As  he  is  the  fri<  ad  of  Lord  Cadogan  % 
^  as  he  took  him  under  his  roof  flrom  affedlton  and  friendibip  s 

*  as  he  himfelf  is  married  to  a  beautiful  and  acc<Anpli(hed  wo- 
^  man  j  and  as  he  himfelf  is  the  father  of  childret^ — under  thefe 

*  circumftances,  will  you  believe  that  a  man  could  be  fo  forget- 
'  ftti  of  every  moral  and  religious  obligation  to  his  gcacrous 

*  fi-fend  and  benefadlor  ?'-^Thc  enormity  nf  this  condu6l  is  con* 
traded  with  that  moderation  and  afFe^io6ate  f  Tbearance  to* 
wards  his  lady,  before  he  underflood  that  flie  h^d  completely 
difhonoured  him,  which  appeared  i.i  the  conduct  of  L  rd  Ca« 
dogan.^ — ^Mr.  Law  made  a  very  good  fpeech  for  the  dettiidant* 
A  verditSt  was  found  fur  the  plaintiff — daniages  2000/. 


Art.  XVL  The  Myjiic  Cottager  of  Chamouny\  a  Novel,  Th 
7wo  Volumes,  pp.  353.  i2mo.  London  :  printed  for  W. 
Ijanty  at  the  lylinerva  Frefs,  Leadenhaii  Street.  I794» 

^IpHE  autborefs,  in  her  preface,  difarms  crlticifm  by  declar- 
^    \vz  the  motive  for  pubiiiiiin^  this  novel  to  bean  endeavour 
at  raifing  a  trivial  fum  for  tne  beiieht  of  a  diflrcflcd  orphan  de- 
prived of  the  bleffings  of  fighr. 

Xhe  novel  is,  as  ihe  herlelf  defcribc?  if-,  a  fimple  tale,  free 
from  the  corruption  of  ^uilc. — The  Itory  is  that  of  a  young 
jiuWcman  who  travels  to  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  where  he  finds 
in  a  cottage  a  beautiful  female,  to  whom  he  is  inflantly  attached, 
and  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  his  own  coulin.  His  fa- 
tlier's  fifler  having  made  an  imprudent  match  at  Paris,  and  be- 
ii|g  foon  ^fter  deferted  by  her  hufbandi  prevails  upon  her  brother 

to 
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to  go  to  cottagr,  where  die  Wti  in  of  this  datighter,  and  dleV 
loon  after.  Rofalie  is  brought  to  England,  and  (boa  after  marriedf 
^o  Lord  Edwin. 

This  TOvel  may  be  read  by  young  people,  as  there  is  nothing 
improper  tbrouohout,  and  will  be  found  entertaittng*  Tho 
poetry,  though  n(Eplc>  iS  not  unintereiling. 

AnT.  XVIL  ne  JVelrdSyhrsi  a  Novel,  In  Three  Folumti, 
pp.  708.  9s.  London :  printed  for  W,  Lane^  al  the  Mi* 
iier?a  iiVefS)  Leadenhall«^Strect«  1794* 

^T^HIS  novel,  throughout  the  firft  volume^  is  very  interef(« 
^  ings  but  It  ceafes  to  be  fo  foon  after  the  death  of  the  Earl 
cf  Marre*  This  nobleman,  deprefled  with  degradations  he  did 
not  merit,  in  being  difcaided  f^om  the  confidence  of  his  king^ 
determined  to  retire  with  his  three  daughters  to  a  village  in  % 
remote  part  of  England.  He  took  with  him  his  library,  a  black 
fervant,  and  a  French  lady,  whom  he  inftru^ed  to  ob(erve  ^ 
profound  (ecrecy  as  to  the  rank  of  himfelf,  taking  the  humble 
name  of  Mr.  Capel,  and  giving  that  of  Mifs'  Capeis  to  his^ 
daughters*  He  forbad  their  governefs  to4et  them  or  himfelf 
any  newfpapers  or  magazine?,  or  indeed  any  new  book  of  ^ 
preient  day.  Thus  they  lived  as  a  private  family  titotil  the  death* 
of  the  Earl.  At  his  deceafe  they  are  left  in  the  uncontroSedt 
p<  (!e0ion  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  each,  with  five  thouianiT 
pounds  to  the  black  fervant,  and  the  like  fum  to  the  French  go* 
verntfs.  This  induces  Madame  La  Fey  to  poifon  the  minds  oT 
the  two  youngefl  ladies,  which •ihe^oes-fo-efiednaUy. as -tojcan]^ 
them  off  with  her  to  Spain,  leaving  the'eldeft  Mife  Capel  alone 
inthe  cottage.  This  lady  at  length  purfues  them,  attended  Ij* 
the  clergyman  of  the  village  and  his  wife.  They  aH  meetmcv 
miraculoully,  on  their  return,  wkh  each  a  lover  irrthehrliaiid^ 
In  a  thunder-ftorm,  at  Lifbon,  where  indue  time  they  ar^ ail 
inarried. 


1^  Comm:dmcathns  far  The  English  Revtew  are  nquijled  U 
ffi  Jent  $9  H.  MuRKAi,  No.  ■^,1,  i  kcc-Uicet,  Loodon  ;  aad^%' 
Py  NCAN>  Bookfcller.  Edinburgh  ;  Su/^^f^rih^L^'r tJ^j iiiiiai^ 

ftrf9m89($  arf  rejjl>ea/ullj  deftred  to  gtv^  in  their  ^mi* 
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A 


T  tbe  fame  time  that  we  have  beard,  daring  the  courie  of 
the  prefent  niQi^tb,  of  the  cootinued  exertions  of 


THE  FRENCH 

at  land,  and  their  growing  e(Forts  at  fea,  we  have  alfe  receire4 
(concurring,  repeated,  ana  indeed  pretty  certain  accounts,  that 
in  the  Convention,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro^ 
yinces  of  France,  there  is  an  inclination  and  tendency  to  peace^ 
They  have  made  repeated,  and,  on  the  1 1  th"  tnftant,  a  moft  vU 
gorous  attempt  to  crofs  the  Waal,  and  penetrate  into  Holland} 
they  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line  from  Tott* 
Ion,  the  obje^tt  of  v.hich  is,  in  all  probability,  either  the  redttC* 
tion  of  Corfica,  or  that  of  fome  part  of  Italy;  they  have  fent 
one  fleet  to  iLitiTru^-t  our  tra'le,  and  efcort  a  homeward  bound 
fleet  of  their  owii,  vviin  naval  Itorcs,  to-cruife  oflF  the 

Biilac  ;  a  .d  extended  a:int  i jr  of  near  forty  fail,  including  fri- 
gat°F,  i  c  ofs  the  chops  oF  tae  biiiiih  channel.  They  have  de- 
vifed  new  means  of  expeditint^  the  bunnefs  uf  iiiip-building ; 
and  they  have  placed  their  trooj  S  on  the  Rhine  not  in  tents,  but 
in  huts,  which  are  quickly  formed,  and  infinitely  more  vvarna 
and  comfortable,  and  better  ..daptcd  to  a  winter  cair;pa;j:n.  la 
all  this  we  f:e  ingenious  contrivance  and  repubheaa  cncrirv, 
which,  with  the  number>  and  ndtural  refourceS  of  France,  aiiuid 
pood  profpedls  of  fuvcefs  to  their  arms. 

Yet  are  there  many  clrcumiiances  that  naturally  excite  and 
difFufe  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  French  nation  a  w  ih 
for  peace.  The  want  and  mifery  that  prevails  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces i  a  dread  of  the  continued  horrors  of  war,  and  even  a 
fatiety  and  impatience  under  the  pref^nt  turbulence,  always  pro- 
mifing,  never  producing  good;  a  natural  propenfity  in  the 
prefent  rulers  to  depart,  as  far  as  poiUble,  from  the  maxims,  and 
to  confohdate  their  own  power  oa  (he  extindtion  of  that  of  their 
r---    '  *  1       .■  ^„,. I- M,  ,  _   ,  t 

•  Agrpeably  to  our  prediftion  on  the  fall  of  Robefpierre  and  the 
Jacobins.  $ee  Political  Appcadi;^  to  this  |^vkw  for  September  lafl^ 
P-  335-  ■  /  • 

a4ver|ane$^ 
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tdveriaries,  nn^  perfonal  enemies  5  the  vigorous  preparations  of 
the  cobrts  of  LonJon  and  Vienna*  not  to  be  difunited  by  all  the 
artifices  of  avowed  or  fccre  fijes;  th    vait  refources  of  Great 
Britain,  conf^icuouily  oifplayed  in  the  loan  which  the  minifter 
has  been  able  to  r.  ill*  of  four-and-twcnty  millions  dcrling*; 
and)  above  all,  the  fubjugation  of  r'dand,  which  leaves  the 
northern  po  ers  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole  force  againft  the 
Tuifcent  republic, — Here  it  Is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  report 'of 
his  Fruffian  majeiiy  having  adually  made  a  fepa.ate  peace  with 
f'rance,  is  probably  premature.    He  has  undoubtedly  beea 
lukewarm  in  the  caufe  of  the  allies;  perhaps^  nay  proba^ 
biy,  he  has  taded  of  the  French  republic's  bounty.    Yet,  how* 
ever  inaftive  he  may  have  been,  or  may  yet  be,  he  i>  now,  after 
the  fetdement  of  Po!ind»  to  pref  nr  at  Icail  a  hoilile  front  to  the 
Convention. — At  a  time  when  th  -  Ruifi^tns  and  Auftrians  were 
occupied  with  the  troubles  in  Poland,  as  wc^!  as  the  Pruffians^ 
the  latter  might  cootiiu  c  .1^  ii  ciFurts  on  the  Rainc*  or  transifer 
their  main  force  to  th^  Viliula,  as  they  p!ca(ed.    But,  in  the 
prefent  juncture  of  sff  iirs,  if  the  Etpptcf^  of  Rudia  be  fincere 
in  her  expreiTious  of  hofrility  to  th.  1  en  h  rcp-iblic,  of  whicby 
ve  thinki  there  is  little  doub;,  th^  King  of  Pruffia,  by  an  alli« 
aiKe,  or  even  peace,  with  France,  would  immediately  place  his 
extenfive,  but  ill  jointed  donriinions,  between  two  fires    It.is  * 
not  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Emprcfs  to  wafte  her  dreug^. 
by  fending  her  troops  to  a  great  diitance,  while  the  allies  ace 
able  to  make  head  againfl  the  French  without  her  aid.  Bi^ 
ihould  the  Prufltans  defert  the  confederacy,  and  the  Fre  .ch, 
through  their  defertion>  prevail  over  Germany,  fhe  mui^  a& 
againft  tliem  at  lad  wh.  n  they  come  near  to  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land.   Hut  rather  than  fight  the  French,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
herfelf,  (he  will  m^ke  the  Pruilians  fight  ihem^now  -^It  is  eafier 
to  foreice  the  ccndudt  of  this  great  ;^  rincefs  thaii  that  of  weak 
and  capricious  princes,  becaufc  fhe  is  a61uaied  by  an  ambitioa 
uniform  and  conftant  though  lofty,  and  nn.anly  good  fenfe,  wbicb 
is  always  the  fame  — While  fome  Male  Kings  forget  their  dig* 
nity,  and  faf  rifice  their  real  intereft«  to  foolifh  prejudices  and 
pairton>,.KiNG  Catherine,  in  theprogrefs  of  amiypon,  never 
commits  a  miftakc.    This  clrcumftance,  theref  T^of  the  ul- 
timate refiilancc  of  the  RuHians  to  the  advanceoquK  of  French 
principles  and  power,  and  the  reflection,,  in  gciteral,  that  the 
wider  the  circle  of  their  conquefts  the  wider  wilfbe  the  exterior ' 
circle  by  which  that  is  bounded,  muft  convince  fo  intelligent  a 


*  Six  of  thefe  are  for  the  Emperor,  who  gives  moft  advantageous 
terms*  and  as  great  fecurity^  as  it  feems  poBble  for  one  cootradiog 
pany  to  g  ve  to  another* 

nation 
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the  French,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
T-rogicfs  ot  their  arms,  if  tt  v  oiiM,  ought  noc  to  be  carried. — • 
'  h'->  'hen  it  a. .pears  pretty  evident,  f'^t,  notwiriittanding  the 
b  .  Ivinr  c  reer  of  the  French  in  war,  there  are  many  contider- 
ati  ns  and  motives  th/tt  muir  iiiclme  their  minds  and  be<trts  to 

A  i'R  acticaL  Ql'TmoN  ar.'^cs  out  iliis  fitnation  ofaiT  irr, 
which  v^iil  no  d<^ 'Ot  f(M  n;  a  ie.'iding  fubje  :i  ui  dircuuioti  in  phr-  * 
liamenf" :  Wiir  tlier  the  circumltances  that  urge  the  French  to 
peace  f  uirht  not  t.>  encourji^c  th'.*  all  cs  to  piTlevere  in  'he  war 
nn'^il  tlicy  obtain  its  original  <  bjeCtj  the  rcftoration  of  the 
French  monarchy? — The  palfions  of  piincc-,  courtiers,  and 
grandee?,  and  thofe  of  their  retainers,  a  t  all  r  turally  on  ttic 
iide  of  this  mcafur-,  which  may  alfo  be  defended  by  plaufible 
argume  .1-; ;  particularly  this,  that  the  iininentmn  of  confedera- 
cies is  flowly  lalfed,  bvi^  great  and  irredltible  when  excited  nnd 
kept  up,  as  in  the  prefcnt  cafe,  by  a  grand  intereil:,  par  mount 
to  all  thofc  inJIv^dual  ar,d  pertv  concerns  tliat  are  w«  nt,  in  rnorc 
coriunon  caf  s,  ro  breLiic  up  comniun  alliances.  The  French 
r-r-jn?,  under  Lewis  XiV.  oveifan  tiie  Low  C -untrie-,  d  -fo- 
iated  the  Palatinate,  and  even  penetrated  into  Holland  ;  ver, 
through  the  pcrfevcrance  of  William  III.  of  England,  Pnncc 
of  C)r?r.ge,  uniting  the  allies  in  a  firm  der^rniination  of  hofiile 
refiftance  to  French  tyranny,  they  confined  the  ambi:ious  monaicii 
within  his  nwn  bounds  by  the  p-^ace  of  Utrechi. — On  the  cfi.er 
hand,  it  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  that  the  nece/Tity  of  coiitinumg 
the  war  would  r?florc  the  Jacobins,  the  Revolutionary  Fribunai, 
and  the  System  of  TeRiIOR  !  f  sr  nothing  FTs  would  roufc  the 
French  nation  to  continued  dangers  and  hardiliips.  The  war 
would  become  more  embittered  than  ever,  and  all  hopes  of  ■ 
peace  be,  for  many  years,  at  \\\  end.  In  war  alone  the  French 
would  fee  repofe.  This  would  become  their  trade.  The  plun- 
der and  the  captives  of  conquered  diflnRs  they  would  cc  nv -i  t  . 
into  the  mean"  of  farther  plunder.  7'hey  would  go  (^n,  like 
the  Romar.s,  conqu^rin  j;  and  to  conquer — they  would  become 
more  united  and  more  formidable  than  ever.  An  amnesty  to 
the  infurgents  c  f  Britan  ^v-  would  be  followed,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  certain  deicnptions  of  emigrants — or,  if  that 
amnefty  ftiould  be,  from  time  to  time,  continued,  notiiing  more 
would  be  Vv anting  to  the  fjcurity  of  an  em'grant,  than  to  niake 
his  appearance  in  Briranny,  and  on  tha  r  ground  to  claim 
the  btneht  of  the  a6t  of  oblivion — and,  fiiould  an  army  of 
Jc<Vench  emigrants  land  in  La  Vendee,  their  leader  mi:;ht  be  left 
"with  a  few  of  his  nwn  countrymen,  and  fail  eafily  into  the  ha  :ds 
of  furroundinL^  FrcpcluiiCn.  This  object,  no  doubt,  the  ait  of 
indemnity  had  in  vieW)  as  well  as  to  bring  over  the  ioyaiiils  to. 
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the  obedience  o/  the  new  government.  If»  therefore,  the  l^ttSeiSk 
ihall  he  willing  to  make  peace  on  the  ground  of  flatu$  quo^  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  find  a  majority  for  peace  in  the  BritUh 
parliament.  It  is  reported,  in  Tome  toreigii  gazettes,  that  they 
infift  on  reducing  the  power  of  the  Stadtholdert  making  m 
Auftrian  Netherlands  an  independent  ft^te,  and  on  a  reftitotioii 
of  Corfica,  the  Weft  India  iilands,  and  ahb  the  (hips  of  war 
taken  at  TpuI<mi.«7-How  thefe  conditions  would  he  received,  it 
is  ufelefs  to  conje^ure.  A  general  wUh,  and  indeed  expe^- 
tion  of  peace,  on  fome  terms  or  other,  certainly  pervades  all 
Europe.  As  to  the  prefent  iituation  and  probable  movements  of 
the  French  Army  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Waal,  they  certainly 
cannot  keep  their  prefent  ftation  long,  but  nmft,  through  wttit 
of  neceflkries,  eidier  fall  back,  evacuating  Dutch  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  or,  if  poilibie,  move  forward  into  Holhmd.— -In 

SPAIN 

French  principles,  as  well  as  French  arms,  have  made  ro 
inconfidcrablc  progrcfs.  But  the  exiting  government  has  on 
its  ildc  a  popular  antipathy  to  Frenchmcr:,  and  the  firong  bond 
of  religion.  When  the  prieilhood,  in  times  of  darknefs,  pointed 
out  to  believers  a  world  to  come,  they  were,  at  the  fame  time^ 
very  eager  to  take  policfTion  for  themfelves  of  the  prefent  world. 
They  feized,  in  their  grafp,  this  earth,  and,  in  indulgences,  re^ 
miflions,  and  other  rites,  gave  the  laity  a  kind  of  ajjigyiats  on 
the  New  Jcrufalem. — With  this  arrangement  the  poor  Spaniards 
are,  in  general,  flill  contented.  But  in  France,  formerly  fo 
generous  and  mufiiricent  to  the  church,  they  fay  to  the  clergy^ 
very  plainly,  *  l  ake  ye  ihe  other  worlds  we  will  take  this  to 
ourifelves.' 

ITALY. 

The  Nbapolitans,  alarmed  at  the  French  armament  from 
Toulon,  prepare  to  defend  their  coalls  with  vigour— fo  alfo  do 
the  Piedmnntefe  and  Sardinians.  I'he  French  party  in  Corfica 
begin  to  lift  up  their  heads  again^  in  proportioii  at  thej  hear  of 
the  growing  marine  of  France. 

GERMANY. 

The  Germak  ftates  and  princes  are,  in  geneupR  they  ha?e 
declared  to  the  Emperor,  folicitous,  and  even  do^d  to  fiie  fbf 
peace.  But  warlike  preparations  are  mtfe^Kmt  carried  on 
with  unremitted  ardour.  They  (eem  'to  heKprehenfive  tiaf 
the  King  of  Pniffia  will  employ  his  main  forcow  retaininjpand 
Settling  bis  acquifitions  in 
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A  countr]^  akuidonedy  it  would  fceni)  by  gods  and  men.— 
"The  Poles,  reaibnable)  moderate,  and  huimuie,  are  enflaved ! 
Xhe  French,  furious,  arroganti  and  atrocious,  are  triumphant! 
Well :  thank  God  there  is  to  be  another  world.  There 4s  mitcll 
need ! — The  rulers  of  this  world  thinlc  little  of  morality  or  reli- 
flioa^but  what  iky  they  to  the  balance  of  power?  If  tho 
Ruffians,  Pruffians,  and  Auftrians,  be  permitted  to  keep  pof** 
ieifion  of  what  they  have  ufurpcd  in  Poland,  what  can  be  ex* 
pedod  but  that  occafions  will  foon  arife,  and  be  readily  em« 
braced)  of  extending  their  ufurpations  There  was  a  time 
when  Great  Britain  might  have  faceoured  both  Poland  and 
Xurkey;  and,  from  a  condudi  at  once  fo  liberal  and  fo  w'f?,  to 
iiaye  derived  the  greateft  advantages.  And,  to  do  the  Britifli 
atuaifter  judice,  that  was  the  condud  he  was  difpofed  to  follow* 

A  confiderab^  degree  of  a^vity  feems  to  have  been  inftifed 
of  late  into  the 

TVAXfSH  GOTBBKMfiNT. 

This,  had  it  prevailed  in  time,  might  have  prcf.rved  both 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Poland.  It  is  wiLhin  the  boards  of 
poffibility  that  it  may  yet  fave  them.  The  Turks  may  yet  be 
awakened  out  of  their  lethargy.  Hiftory  furnilhcs  repeated  in- 
ftances  of  nations  paffing  from  a  vicious  effeminacy  to  an  en*- 
tt^uiiafask  that  regenerates  mmy  virtues, 

RUSSIA. 

Though  it  be  impoilibls  for  the- Czarina  to  wilh  well  to  the 
c^ufe  of  the  French  Convention^  {he  has  hitherto  avoided, 
•pming  to  blows  with  then>,  either  at  fea  or  land.  The  Frencht, 
though  the  Emprefs  very  early  gave  countenance,  promifeS)  and 
declprationS)  \vl  favour  of  the  French  prifoners,  on  their  part» 
carefully,  avoid,  all  occaiions  of  offence  to  her  majefly— they 
have  never  taken  a  Ruffian  veflfel. 

In  the  ouifet  of  the  prelent  wur  we  held  high  and  peremptory 
language  to 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN, 

and  othV  powers;  to  whnni  we  arc  now  obliged  to  give  good 
word«:,  ,ot1  to  make  fome  conceriions,  in  order  to  keep,  thenti 
neutral  lij^Jf^  it  .i)oc  to  obcain  their  good  o&ges  at  Paris. 

NE  THE  II  LANDS. 

It  is  certainJpT.t  great  animofuics  prevail  hefiveen  the  Britifh 
and  Dutch  trq^,.,  d  alfj  between  oppolltc  parties  in  the  United- 
Provinces.  l^iit;re  is  a  parly  there,  who,  it  they  do  not  pofi- 
tively  w  fh  well  th  t  le  French  caufe,  would  at  leaft  compromife 
matters  with  them,  on  ahnoft  any  terms,  rather  than  iubje^k 
their  property  to  the  hazards  of  war,  and  ilrcngthen  the  powers 

Of 
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of  the  StaJtholdcr.    Thev  are  envious  of  the  COtnitierce  3nd 

n.  val  p  vVer  of  Great  Britain,  and  imagine  that  they  would  reap 
great  acivantages  by  an  allianc?,  and  a  jiin£lhin  of  their  navy  with 
that  J  France  not  f.  refe  m^  ,  pernaps,  hat  this  alliance  would 
tcnnujatc  in  the-  formation  of  .he  Seven  Provinces  into  a  depart- 
ment *A  th  French  republit.  ,  or,  perhaps,  not  caring  if  it 
ihuu'd.  When  ihe  amor  pat- ije  !S  ftrong,  as  in  the  infancy, 
yotith.  pnd  m  -ihood,  of  free  govcrt  mf  nts,  men  would  as  little, 
alir.'  i',  thnl':  of  a:  nihil  .ti';g  .he  inde  endenc*-  and  political  ex* 
iftence  »,t  th  ir  country,  f -r  the  fake  of  C(^mmcrc!al  advantage, 
as  they  would  of  ci.anjing  their  p'-rfonal  idertiry,  ?nd  being  mc- 
tamur,)hoieJ  o  the  pernn  of  a  rich  Jew  or  a  Chinefe  Man- 
darin. Bu  vvhen  patriotifni  decays  and  dies,  then  it  is  that  ci- 
ti7en<;  care  o.  Iv  for  what  concerns  themfelves,  and  even  vaunC 
€  t  i)e  ng  citizciis  of  the  w  rid.  Some  have  thi'Ujht  that  the 
Dutch  have  Fiever  bc.n,  at  any  t  nie,  fuch  enthufufts  in  the 
caufs  of  pol  tical  independence  as  th(  y  are  generally  luppofed  to 
have  been  ■ .  It  now  appears  certain  that  rhey  li^ve  <et  on  foot 
a  negociarion  for  a  fepnraie  peace  with  France  >  an  objedl  to  tbif 
couiiUy  of  fcrious  folicitude  and  aiarm.  ,  .* 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  mon^  there  has  been  a  general  viiit 
and  expectation  of  peace.  Even  among  the  advocates  for  war 
there  is  fuch  a  prelufive  (Hence  as  that  which  \\\  1781  precedoA' 
the  determination  of  parliament,  guided  by  the  voice  of  die 
nation  to  make  peace  with  America.-^In  the  city  of  London,  the 
centre  of  our  commerce,  as  Weftminfter  is  of  our  politics,  mo* 
tions  of  a  pacific  tendency  have  been  made  in  different  wards  by 
men  of  the  greateft  refpci^ability.  A  motion  aasunft  war  from 
fuch  a  charader  as  the  venerable  Alderman  oomziA^  uriio 
has  fo  much  benefitted  his  country  by  improvement  in  one  ef 
the  mod  ingenious  arts  of  peace,  Comes  with  propriety,  grace, 
and  imprei&on. 

•  M.  d«  St.  Evremond,  in  his  Difcourfes  on  Hiftory,  fays,  *  I 
«  have  often  heard  it  faid  in  Holland,  and  even  by  the  Penfionary 

•  Witt  hJmfclf,  that  the  charaftcr  of  the  Dutch  was  not  well  un- 

•  derft'^o:!.    It  is  generally  fappofcd  that  thty  love  lil  erty;  whereas 

•  they  only  hate  oppreflion.  I  hey  have  but  little  of  t^t^erte  of 
'  mind  which  conlliiutes  the  verv  foul  of  repul)Ucanifni.* 

Afcer  all,  we  ought  not  to  afcribe  the  ilownefs  and^ckwardnefs 
to  adion  aroarent  in  the  cbodti^  of  the  Dutch,  wh|^Hy  to  the  waftt 
of  public  tpirit;  but  partly  to  the  form  of  their  goternment.  ^Iqt 
only  if  each  province  independent  of  another*,  bet  em  city  in  eveif 
province.  1  he  danger,  therefore,  from  an  external  enemy  mttflrfai* 
great  and  imminerit  betbre  fuch  a  combination  can  be-ferwed  atmjr' 
a£l  with  proper  energy  and  perfeverance.  Thole  licmft  to  the  OS 
ptur&e  tlMP  means  moft  adapted  to  their  iafety*  4 
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flonnjsy'i  fhort  Engltih  grammar,  138. 
Jiaiiom's  invtftigation  of  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  progrcfs  of  rea- 
ibn,  from  fenfe  to  fcienpe  a^d  pbtlO' 
fophy,  4|ii 

J- 

^Efbjons  Roman  portrait!,  >72« 
h 

Y  Ahyrhtks  of  life,  tfae;  a  novel,  ia4> 

LarJjcapet  the  j  a  dida^c  poem,  463> 
l,mt0^$  pra^ical  fydem  of  furgery,  349. 
ttaw  of  treafon >  3 1 1  • 
l,atv*s  anfwf  r  to  Prtnfcp's  obfcrvadoos  on 

the  Mocurrcry  fyilcm,  203, 
Lawt  fefpe£Hng  the  ordinary  practice  of 

tmpontions  in  moneyylcnding.&c.  215. 
^oKvs  rafpcfting  landlords,  tenants,  and 

lodge  IS,  &c.  2jA» 
I^er  to  Earl  Stanhope,  ^03. 
liters  addreiTed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  &c.  384. 
f,uy  I  a  novel,  ^ 


McntgaUlard  i  ilate  of  France  in  May  1 

^^MgailU  d" i  neceffity  of  continuing  die  . 

war,  -^  '^ 
Movrs  narrative  of  the  operations  of  Capt* 

Little's  detachment, 
Morijtii't  dcfxgfcs  in  perfpcdtive  for  villas, 

MuttfrU  fermons,  4Sa» 
Mj/lic  CQtuger  of  Cbamoony;  a  nove^ 
473- 

J^Eenmaneerf  the;  or,  the  tale  of  the 

'  black  iofci^,  149. 


QFfinai  documents  and  intereiUng  par* 

ticulats,  &c<  7l« 
OutFrnt  of  the  fpeech  of  the  Big^t  Hoot 
Henry  Dundas,  &c.  jAi 


P. 


pAnfiant  the,  3^ 

FarJ(ms  eflTays  on  education,  196. 
Peacock  t  confiderations  on  the  flruSmc  ' 

of  tl^e  Houfe  qf  Commons,  &c.  215.  j 
PeMrt  on  ele<£tric  atmofpheres,  341. 
Penrcfe*s  eflays,  pbyfiological  and  pradi« 

cal,  &c.  136. 
Plymiey's  chaise,  209. 
Poflffi  of  Anna  Maria,  144. 
PoilocVt  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  die 

town  and  lordfliip  of  Ncwry,  ^14. 
Polivhtles  hiilory  of  Devonihire,  VoL  11* 

2So>  401. 

Prkftltji't  experiments  on  the  generation 

of  air  from  water,  109. 
Progrtji  and  pra^ice  of  a  mo<^n  atSOTf 

ncy,  304, 


J^Otvky^s  rational  and  improved  pra&'ce 

of  phyfic,  ipo,  i67» 
Pudiments  of  anf^t  architcfture,  m* 
Ruffd'i  natural  hiftory  of  Aleppo,  8 1, 
Pyan't  hiftory  of  the  effcdis  of  teligiooofl 

mankind,  241. 
pittot  Vol.  U.  a  fupplemeaf  to  thcibr- 

incr^  ib  id. 


Index. 


Si 

^j4/mon'i  ilebrcw  grammar^  44^. 

Sbip/ey^s  (Bi/hop)  works,  Hal 
Sh&rt  expolitioii  of  the  important  adttn^ 

tages,  &c.  2I1 
Sketch  from  the  lan<iicape,  a  didactic 

poem,  47^' 
^o/;fti'jr  Frenchman  t>n  the  banks  of  the 

Thames,  Z2l± 
Sport/man  and  gamekeepfer*s  pocket-book, 

Sa/Iivan*s  view  of  nature,  J, 
(Supplement  to  the  conduct  of  the  King  of 

Pru/r>a,  &c.  384. 
Sydney  St.  Aubyn,  a3Q« 


T. 


<T'yliei  of  El  am,  23<j. 

Tflf/td  of  Britatinia,  the,  i^ii 
^Trmi'ui  lettera  to  Gibbon,  37^ 
TCr'ml  of  Daniel  Ifaac  Eton,  382. 

of  William  Wiriterbotiom,  ib'tti* 
of  Jofeph  Gcrrak),  il^ki, 
at  laT]ge  oif  the  Right  Hon:  Lady 
C  ado?  an  for  acfulterjr  with  the  Rev; 
Mr.  Cooptr,  473> 
^ »rii//fc  talcs,  ISO. 


V. 


f/Tncettt^t  originatlbn  of  the  Greek  veih, 
445» 

W* 

J^jt/EJJIrt^-fiay,  the;  a  comedy,  393* 
IfVirdf  fjftcrs,  the  j  a  novel,  474. 
iVetJi's  profpe^t  of  the  political  relations^ 
arc.  38^. 

Whitakeri  couTfc  of  Hannibal  over  the 

Alps  ifcmained,  3*. 
ff^it£hou/eS  odes,  raorai  and  defcriptivi^ 
.  3»**  388. 

jVidow,  the}  or,  a  piftore  of  modem 
times.    A  novel,  in  a  iieries  of  letteri, 

59- 

Wilfons  analyfis  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
remote  cjluks  of  urinary  gravel,  4»4» 

fFitieri's  treatife  on  the  errots  and  defeat 
of  medical  education,  lo^ 

r. 

y"jP<f>y7tfy!x  royal  captives  j  a  fragment 
from  ft-crci  hillory.    Copied  from  aa 
old  rcanufcript,  471.  ^ 
Y»ungfi  ciTays  on  iDiercAing  fobjeftSj 
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National  affairs. 


A, 

ERICA  manifertly  alarmed  for 
her  commerce  in  the  troubles  that 
•fflift  Europe,  Keflcdbons  on  her 
fiiuation  comparcil  with  ^hat  of  France, 
^97*  A  probable  mediator  for  peace, 
399' 

B. 

^Rkijh  valour  exemplified  in  the  Weft 
Indies  and  at  Coifica,  8o. 


C. 


f^Bha,  unfuccefsful  embafly  of  Lord 
Macartney  accounted  for  from  the 
political  prejudices  of  that  empire,  78, 
Ccrjua  reduced  by  Great  Britain,  237. 


D. 


J^Enmarl  and  Sweden  obfcrvc  a  political 
^  caution  in  the  aftaJrs  of  other  na- 
tions, 1^  Likely,  in  coniunftion 
with  America,  to  be  the  mediators  of 
peace  in  Europe,  3^  47^  See 
bweden  and  Denmark* 


^Sfgbnd  proves  the  unrivalled  excel- 
lence of  her  hws  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  ftate  prifontrs,  400.  Deportment 
of  Mr.  Tooke  a  difplay  of  manly  for- 
titude, ibid.  '  ' 

F. 

pRjrcf  ronfidcrcd  as  unconquerable,  74. 

Manitcfto  recommended  favouring  the 
happinefs  of  the  people,  2i  Reafons 
on  both  fides  for  the  war,  ibid,  f  rcnr  h 
cruelty  no  good  reafon  for  it,  26. 
Speculations  on  the  probable  ilfue.  Hid, 
Enemies  to  religion  and  humanity,  jlt 
Revolution  bears  the  greaieil  fimilarity 


to  the  reformjition  of  religion,  152. 
In  what  it  differs,  ibid.  Deatb""^ 
Robefpiem,  ibid.  His  chatafier  and 
views,  Political  confequcn«;e8  of 

the  late  caUftrophe,   154.  Specula- 
tions on  the  events  of  the  wir,  155, 
French  republic  compared  with  th^ 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Enormity 
of   the  French    government,  233. 
Queen  of  France  not  fo  profligatcai 
reprefented,  234.   Friendilup  of  the  ' 
Princefs  Elizabeth  extolled,  ibid.  R*- 
flcdlions  on  the  fuppofed  murder  of  the  . 
Dauphin,  ibid.    Views  of  Tallien  d«-  . 
fined,  Peace  dcfirablc  to  the 

allied  powers,  236.   General  condua 
of  the  contending  parties,  ibid.  Na- 
tural reflexions  deduced  from  the  pre- 
mifes,  2^7.    Defcription  of  the  two 
leading  parties  in  France,  ^14.  The 
modtratifts  inclinable  to  peace,  ibiJ, 
Favourable  opinion  on  the  condu^  of 
the  French  nation,   ^  Reafons 
urged  tor  their  defpcrate  and  favage 
proceedings,  ibid,    Reflcaions  on  the 
progrefs  of  the  war,  ibid',  Belgrade 
recovered  from  the  Spaniards,  516 
Rouffillon  captured,  ibid.  ReturS^ 
the  French  to  moderation  and  hu- 
manity accounted  for,  39^.  Their 
great  fucccffes  in  the  Low  Countries 
ibid.    Energy  in  their  warlike  pro! 
ccedinps  far  fuperior  to  the  allies,  306. 
Invention  of  the  Telegraph, 
Their  calculations  on  the  events  of'\Ja^ 
ftcw  great  wifdom,  ibid.    Their  af- 
fairs contraffed  with  thofc  of  America 
ibid.^  General  reflexions,  398.  France 
manifefts  a  tendency  to  peace,  475 
Their  great  eflbrts  by  fea  as  weTTaa 
land,  ibid.    Some  of  the  alhes  treating 
forafeparatepeace,  476,   An  arrincfty 
to  the  infurgents  inBritanny  confi -.ered 
as  a  political  mananvre,  477.  Their 
army  making  rapid  movements  toward! 
HtfUand,  4781 


1 


INDEX. 


6. 


f^Entva  leagues  with  France,  3T7. 
GtiTT.anyt  ihe  Emperor,  as  well  as 
the  Pruffians,  fick  of  the  war,  Jli 
Their  atteotion  diverted  to  the  aflfairt 
of  Poland,  78.    The  Turks  f«ppofc4 
to  anticipate  the  event,  iLiJ.  I'ohlical 
views  uf  Kufiia  and  Pruflia,  iiiei,  Con- 
du£l  of  the  Emperor  accounted  for,  157* 
Sincere  in  the  commcn  caufe,  i/jid. 
Sad  failure  of  refuurces,  158.  The 
King  of  Pruflia  finds  excufe  for  not 
fulAlling  engagements,    ajS.  The 
Emperor  more  Jealous  in  the  conteft, 
iky*    Spirit;:d  cundu^l  of  Poland,  ihiJ* 
Views  of  other  powers,  Utui,  Retreat 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  239.    King  of 
PrufTia's  lamentable  (ttuation  and  per- 
fiiilous  condu£t,  1^17.    The  £tnperor*a 
exettiens  unfuccefstul,  iiiJ.  Negoci- 
atlons  for  peace,  ^99.  Notwlthftand* 
ing  which  warlike  prcparatiwos  are 
carried  on  with  great  arcour,  478« 
Creat  Britain,  under  everj'  gloomy  afpe£l, 
is  fuccefsful  in  various  parts  of  the 
glohe^  8i2*    Miniftry  ftrtngthened  and 
parliament  prorogued,  liid,  Unfuc- 
cefsful  at  Guadaioupe,  ihot    Bad  tid- 
ings balanced  by  the  capture  of  a  fleet 
of  French  ftoreftiips  by  Admiral  Mur- 
ray, ilUi*    Shock  to  our  Weft  India 
commerce,  239.    Remarks  on  fon:6 
new  appointments,  ihid.    General  con- 
clufion,  240.    Panegyric  on  the  ta- 
lents of  Earl  Moiia,  ibid*    How  he 
might  be  employed  to  advantage.  Hid, 
Differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  and  Sweden  happily  adjufted, 
313.    Inquiry  into  treafons,  plots,  and 
alTaninations,  Hid*     Deplorable  fitu- 
ation  of  the  country,  3^0.  Difputei 
with  America  deplored,  il>id.  Multi- 
plied difippointments  and  difafters,  t^id* 
Acquittal  of  fiats  pnioners,  400.  The 
country  dclirous  fur  peace,  4So« 


H. 


JjOlland.    Itt  Netberlandu 
L 

JTalyi  military  fpirit  revived  In  that 
quarter,  22i  ?■  Prudence  of  the 
French,  2X:  Rome  and  Naples  avcrfe 
to  French  Principles,  j<;7«  Corfica 
reduced  by  the  Englifh,  2  ^7.  Geneva 
and  Berne  take  diff  rent  courfcs  in  the 
political  concerns  of  Europ**,  ihidj  Ge- 
j^eva  emert  into  league  it^ith  France^ 


317.  The  Swifs  cantons  averfe  t« 
traternife  with  that  or  any  other  coun- 
try! Grand  Duke  of  Tufcatiy 
faid  to  have  acknowledged  the  French 
republic,  399*  Neapolitans  prepare  to 
defend  their  coalV,  478.  French  party 
in  Corflca  lift  up  their  heads,  ii^id, 

L. 

fOvf  Countries*    See  Nttl/erlands* 
N. 

^Avarre  and  Pampeluna  overrun  by  the 

-      French,  391) « 

Naples,  with  Rome,  averfe  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French,  1%^.  Prepare  t» 
defend  their  coafts,  478. 

Ntthcrlands  3  fucccH'cs  of  the  French  ia 
the  Low  Countries,  8d-  Irruption  me- 
ditated into  the  United  Provinces,  Ibid, 
Auftnan  Netherlands  abandoned  by  the 
allieS)  »6q.  Continued  fucceffes  of 
the  French,  HS.  Refleftions  on  the 
condudl  of  the  Dutch,  3T9.  Thsrir 
great  danger,  400.  Lofe  ail  public  fpi- 
rii,  ibid*  Averfe  to  the  Britiih  troop;, 
479.  Negociating  for  a  feparate  peace^ 

F. 

poiand'y  the  fame  powers  that  are  hoftile 
to  France  alfo  hofiile  to  them,  i  j8. 
Mean  arts  of  their  oppreflTon,  ibid. 
Exultation  on  the  great  luccefs  of  tLeir 
arms,    ^17.    Their  oppreflbrs  con- 
demned, ibid*    Advice  to  the  Brilifh 
government  on  their  behalf,  31S. 
Views  of  RulFia,  ibid,    Poliih  general 
wounded,  and  Warfaw  on  the  eve  of 
being  lurrcndered,  399.    Calamities  of 
thit  country  deplored,  479. 
Portugal  unable  to  continue  the  war,  22t 
Their  fquadton  at  the  command  of  4he 
BritiOi  admiralty,  1^6. 
Prujfia,  King  of,  iick  of  the  war,  jj. 
Finds  excufe  for  not -fulfilling  engage- 
ments, 238.    His  lamentable  fituation 
and  perfidious  condu£V,  317. 


R. 


jyOme  strives  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
French  principles,  i  S7. 

Rujlfu,  their  fleet  in  the  Britifh  feas, 
Kcfle£lion$  on  the  gcuw-ral  Uffufion  of 
learning,   159*    Succi  la   a^ilnft  the 
Poles,  399.    Her  ambiguou.  conduit 
in  tl>f  coQieft  with  Fraiicc,  479. 


INDEX. 


s. 


0itt,  fifr  manifcft  inability  to  cbnfinue 
flic  war,  77.  Suppofed  to  have  rn- 
t«re«{  intu  a  ncf^ociatiun  for  peace,  iitd, 
JitaOivlty  at  Tea  attriDutcJ  to  a  jcalonly 
of  our  naval  fowcr,  1  ^6.  Thr  vi- 
gorous preiurations  of  that  country, 
a  ^7.  Their  wife  rcfuiations,  316. 
Navjrre  and  Pampchma  overrun  by 
rlic  French,  ^f)q.  Antipathy  of  the 
Sp^iniards  towards  the  Krcnch  iheir 
only  ho|3r,  478.  . 
S^fJfrt  twui  Dtnuiurk  naturally  alarmed 
lor  their  commerce,  Tg.  Endti\-our 
to  eorii  h  thcmfelvcs  at  the  expcncc  of 
other  nalioiii,  lik^  Likely  to  become 
•  mediators  befvecn  tlie  alhet  and 
France,  475. 
Stvifi  Canfcms  avcrlc  Co  fraternife  with  flic 
irrcncb,  317. 


<^Urkty  in  lurffe  \  lethargic  ftate  of  the 
Turk>,  158.    Koufcd  fiom  their 
thargy,  they  make  great  nniJitary  pre- 
parations, 39^    Probably  to  aflift  Po<* 
■  land,  479. 
Tufcaity,  Grand  Dtike  of,  faid  to  hare 
ackaowiedgcd  the  French  republic,  399. 


'EjO  Indies,  fliock  girert  to  our  cora« 
mcrce  in  chat  part  of  the  work^ 

JTOrlf  Dokc  of,  retreaii  fron»  Gee* 
rnan)>  23^. 
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